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YOKOHAMA CONSULAR TRADE REPORT. that these goods are nearly unsaleable at any price, the 
deliveries have fallen from 17,000 pieces in 1868 to 1,000 
les Report of Mr. Consuy Lowpzx upon the Trade of | pieces in 1869, and holders will part with them on almost 
Yokohuma for the year 1869, with the returna sup-| any terms. It is more than probable that a reaction from 
plementary to it, will be found elsewhere in our columns, | this neglect will set in, partly from the low price, partly 
and we comm::::d both to the careful attention of our read- | from the tendency which fashions have to return to favour- 
ers, They wil: be shortly followed by similar returns | ite materials, and partly from the substantial merits of the 
from the British Consuls at the other open ports, and to- | article itself, and its adaptability to the Japanese dregs. 
gether will c-.-titute a series of valuable documents for} To the business in Rice we have recently devoted a 
those interest:d in the trade of Japan. leading article, giving the most interesting statistics con- 
It is but tcn years ago that a single foreign vessel | nected with it. A slight modification of the value of the 
lying in this harbour was the only evidence of the foreign | tota) export has, however, been suggested to us by one of 
trade then sp:irring up out of the Treaties which had | the best authorities on the subject. Instead of $2. 75 per 
been signed « © w years previously. There are, at this picul, $2.50 would more nearly represent the average 
moment, ine!.d'ng Men-of-war in port and stationary | price at which the grain has passed into the hands of the 
hulke, ninet’. -.r vessels in the Bay, the average arrivals! Japanese merchants; for although the market rate at 
during the ;... «on days have been four vessels a day,| this moment is to $3.10 $3.15, the greater proportion of 
and though w ‘:.ve chiefly to thank the grain trade for| the cargoes now arriving, and yet to arrive for some 
this special act:.:ty, the appearance of the port affords | weeks, have been sold in anticipation at prices varying 
the most grit:'ying evidence of the progress of the | from $2.40 to $2.60 It isa remarkable fact, and one to 
trade. be explained only by a radical difference of national 
In the yea: 1368, 394 vessels of an aggregate of temperament, that the cargoes coming to Chinese have in 
299,870 Tons c:tored the port. very rare instances been sold to arrive, while very few 
In 1869, \.> vessels aggregating 466,254 arrived, | foreigners have hesitated to accept the handsome profit - 
showing an incren3e of 244 vessela and 166,384 Tons. shewn by sales made in anticipation of arrival. The Chi- 
The value of Gouds Imported i in se nent rst nese are therefore gaining from one cargo as much as 
The value of t:00ds Exported in 1868 was......$17,698,606 foreigners are making on two. It is impossible to attri- 
a = io oe pba Shean _ | bute this somewhat remarkable fact to their being better 
Showiilg Sy oe peeiee® Se ee poised sa merchants than their Caucasian rivals, who have assured- 
butable to the p: riod at which the returns are made up. - 
eae | ly taken far more pains, and been in a better position to 
Our consumption of Shirtings, though yet small, shows ; : ae 
: ie . ascertain the real state of the country, its neceasities and 
an increase of >.;73 pieces over that of 1868, while the ; or 
means, than themselves. Neither is it attributable te 
demand for Yaru, consequent on the short Cotton crop, hos eu 
any greater insight into the laws of trade, or any greater 
has resulted in ‘in increased uaponanon of 15,000} |° : sap th WwW 
aly skill or experience in applying them. e should say, on 
. Gnimleta-adenyy- naga: last all hold anenHie-wonglation the contrary, that it arises from what may be termed tho 
: ie sh ’ | inherent tendency of the Chinese to gamble, a tendency, 
by the way, which is said to disappear in a remarkable 


and this for two reasons. When first introduced into the 
country ‘they wi: adopted by the official and 
5 aca “3 ee ee manner among the literati and official classes, who in the 
ranks as a ch.aj) substitute fur the dearer silks they]. , 
; ae nee oF midst of a nation of born gamblers are remarkably free 
then chiefly wore in virtue of their privileges of birth or : : Safir Z 
from the vice. The Chinese in this case have, as it were, 
‘‘ stood on their cards” and the turn of the game has been 


rank, But beinz prohibited by no sumptuary laws, the 
in their favour. 
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merchants and |..cr classes speedily adopted them as 
well, when the o:ial and upper ranks returned to the : 

uso of Silks. ‘T'us is interesting evidence of the strength| The early shipments of Cotton from China paid hand- 
of the aristocratic »-ntiment in the higher ranks. The /80me profits to importers, and Yarns from England have 
second cause is most probably connected with the im-|@ome the same. The latter retain this advantage; the 
poverishment of t .. country by the failure of tho Cotton | former have already lost it. , 
and Rice crops, wiiich has enriched a few indeed, but} Owing to the cessation of hostilities in the country, arms, 
largely curtailed «mong the many the power of purchas- | ammunition and blankets have been much depressed. A 
ing luxuries. A third cause may easily be the powerful | small demand for arms arises now and then, which slight. 
one of fashion; tl upper classes having ceased to wear |ly diminishes the stock, and carries off a few hundred 
clothes of this material, the lower classes discard it like- | stand at low and unremuncrative rates, but as the country 
iwse, But be thu: c:uses what they may, the fact remaina, | becomes more quiet we may expect less and less of this. 
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As regards our Exports, the quantity of Silkworms’ eggs 
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It would indeed be a grave misfortune for this country 


has notably decreased, but this isno great subject for| to commence an undertaking of this nature,—the fifkt, we 


regret. Some little anxiety seems to be felt about the 
prudence of the producers in pushing this branch of in- 
dustry too far, thereby exhausting the race, and depriving 
themselves of the power of maintaining it in sufficien; 
vigour to ensure at once an amply supply of seed for their 
own and our requirements. In the early part, and as far 
as the middle of the year, Silk shippers complained of 
heavy losses and a dragging trade, but latterly they have 
done well, Meanwhile, however, the returns show a de- 
cline in the export of six thousand pioculs for the year, 
and this is much to be regretted. The quality of Japan 
silk is very rapidly deteriorating, and unless proper 
steps are taken to remedy this, the country is in danger 
of seeing one of its greatest sources of wealth reduced to 


‘proportions which will seriously interfere with its pros- 


perity. The Chamber of Commerce has taken the mat- 
ter up, and is about to transmit to the Government an ex- 
cellent letter, pointing out the causes of this deterioration 
and the means which should be adopted to arrest it; nor 
can the Chamber at this moment be occupied with a 
question of greater importance both to Japan and En- 
rope. For many years Japan has really been the life- 
buoy of European silk cultivation, and if its powers and 
virtues decline, the most serious consequences to the 
trade must inevitably ensue. 

Mr. Lowpen’s remarks on the Tea trade are sound and 
exhaustive, and require neither comment nor addition. 
\ In reference to Public Works the progress made in the 


Lighthouse department is very satisfactory, and would 


have been more s0, but for the loss of the Elleray with 
two lanterns, two fixed illuminating apparatus of the 
first order, and the two “ aseismatic’’ towers, which were 
intended to test this new and important principle of 
lighthouse construction. We referred to these so recently, 
and explained then so fully, that there can be no need at 
present of drawing further attention to them; but we 
must say that any lighthouse engineer might well have 
trembled for the objects of his care during the severe 
earthquake shock which we experienced on Tuesday 
afternoon last. 

The short line of Telegraph between Yedo and Yoko- 
hama claims a short notice, as it has, at an extremely 
small cost, admirably fulfilled its purpose, and must lead 
to further progress in the same direction. It is sad 
enough to think how much money has been thrown away 
in this country upon vast and useless projects, which, had 
it been wisely employed, would have fructified to the com- 
mon good of Government and people. 

Mr. Lowper makes no mention of the declared inten- 
tion of the Government to construct a Railway, the first 
steps towards which will be made within a few days; but 
this work, though it will require some tenacity of purpose 
to carry it through, and though sure to meet with more or 
less opposition of more or less honesty, cannot be too 
strongly urged upon the Government, or supported by the 
best native opinion. The country is quite ripe for the 
enterprize, requires it, and will benefit enormonsly by it; 
it will be constructed by the Government under the super- 
vision of an enginccr of high ability, and of unflinching 
resolution and integrity, and the sooner the works 
are commenced the better. 
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may hope, of a series which this generation will live to 
see completed,—on any other than the most solid basis. 
The Government has already lent its ear too often to 
speculators and needy adventurers, who have preyed on it 
without mercy and without remorse, and against these, 
whether political or commercial, we shall never cease to 
warn it. 

The last and most important subject Mr. Lowper 
touches on, is the currency question and the issue of pa- 
per money by the Government. 

It would be impossible, without trespassing on the 
limite of this review, to enter thoroughly into this large 
question, which has formed the subject of much discus- 
sion, 60 much veration and disappointment, so many 
false views and visionary hopes; nor do we think thet 
any good purpose could be served by doing so, now that — 
the Government will, by its issue of a new currency, 
shortly commence the substitution of a new for an old 
coinage. Before the redemption of the old coinage com- 
mences, we shall enquire, and strive to show with as much 
clearness ag so involved a subject permits, what claims 
can honestly be brought upon the Government, and how 
it should meet them; what claims it should not, and can- 
not entertain. But all this would be premature at this 
moment, and would possibly tend to raise hopes which 
the future will infallibly dispel, or produce present 
speculation which is much to be deprecated. But 
the analysis Mr. Lowpzr has made of the operations 
in Bar silver into which the Government entered with the 
the public, should convince any unbiassed person that 
the redemption of the niboo at the Treaty value of 
the boo cannot be claimed on any possible principles 
of equity. The Government paid for its silver in a token 
which was accepted by Importers of silver at ita current 
depreciated value. This token implied and conveyed no 
promise to pay the Treaty boo; it was paid away on the 
one side and accepted on the other, without conditions 
expressed or implied, and he who received it was bound 
to ascertain its present, and if possible its prospective 
value, as far as he wished to secure himself from danger. 
If, to enable himself to realize a large and altogether - 
unknown profit on his Bar Silver, hs trusted to the 
redemption, at par value, of a token, by the immediate 
sale of which at its market value he would have secured 
the ordinary, and, if we may say so, the legitimate profit 
which might be expected to accrue from such operations 
in the precious metals, he must, we fear, rest contented, 
or discontented, with a decision against him; nor do we 
imagine that it would be possible to sustain an appeal 
against a decision founded on such clear grounda. 

And here we would point out a slight error in Mr. 
Lowpers’s Report, which only calls for remark inasmuch 
as extreme accuracy is neceasary in all calculations relat. 
ing to the precious metals. He says “a picul of Silver 
contains 1,932.80 oz. Troy.” This is incorrect. It 
contains 1,944.44 0z., and the mistake has arisen from hig 
confounding the commercial with the monetary Tael. 
The former contains 583.33 grains; the latter 579.84 
grains. The difference only amounts to about .6 per cent. ; 
but it is on Mr. LowpeER’s side of the argument, and is 
only noticed for the sake of strict accuracy. 
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What Japan wants is peace; time for the new Govern- 
ment to settle down, greater unity of action among her 
own, and the Foreign ministers, and the hearty and earn- 
est cooperation of all for the good of the country. She 
is working out a hard problem under no light difficulties. 
Her finances have to be reduced to order, the depletion of 
her resources caused by the failure of the cotton and 
specially of the rice crop, has to be made up, the extrava- 
gances and mistakes of past years have to be atoned for; 
and whatever of vigour, of insight aud honesty in her ser- 
vants she can command, is required for her recovery from 
the crisis she bas passed through, and the weakness that 
must inevitably ensue from such a crisis. Signs are not 
wanting that she is gradually getting stronger and begin- 
ning to discover her true interests, and to recognize her 
real friends: but nations, eveu far more than individuals, 
cannot rise to such knowledge per saltum. / 

Ix conclusion, we must congratulate Mr. LowpeEr on his 
Report, which has been made up with much care and 
thoughtfulness. There are one or two instances where the 
arrangement is faulty, notably one, in which “ arms and 
munitions of war” are interposed between “ blankets” and 
“fancy goods.” These, however aro slight matters, and 
detract but little from the merit of an excellent docn- 


ment, 
i i is ungracious to remind men of past favours, but we 

are forced to say that we have placed Mr. Dz Lona 
under obligations which he should never forget, and 
cannot possibly repay. But for our assistance he would 
have remained under imputations seriously compromising 
both hia intellectual and moral acumen, and the public 
attention we drew to reputed extracts from his letters, or 
paraphrases of them, placed him at once in a position to 
deny their authenticity. This he has done in an unequi- 
vocal manner, and in order that there may be no misap- 
prehension on the subject, we reprint his letter to the 
Japan Herald in which this denial is conveyed. The 
letter is headed, with an entanglement of negatives, and 
that “nice derangement of epitaphs” which does such 
credit to the organ of the American Minister, ‘‘ Misre- 
presentation Refuted,”’ and is as follows :— 

Yokohama, Apri] 4th, 1870. 

To the Editor “ Japan Herald,” 

Sir,—In the issue of the “ Japan Weekly Mail,” of April 
2nd appears the following; purporting to be a copy of an 
extract from a despatch of mine to the Secretary of State of 
the United States, copied from the “ San Francisco Bulletin.” 

“The Japanese prefer to trade with our people, and this 
of course irritates other foreigners, and doubtless many acts 
of violence are committed at their instigation.” 

I trust it will be sufficient for me to authorize you to state 
that that the above extract is manufactured és toto, and that I 
have never written word or line, as imputed, nor anything 
subject to any such construction. 


Respectfully, &., 
C. E. De LONG. 


The extract in question appeared for the first time in 
the Japan Gazette of the 28th March, and produced an im- 
mediate and very unpleasant effect upon the public mind. 
It was, however, unaccompanied by any comment, aud 
was fullowed by no denial. Day after day passed, and 
Mr. De Lone, who could not but have been aware of its 
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appearance, made no attempt to vindicate his position, to 
explain what he had written, or to deny the authorship of 
that which, though imputed to him, he had not written. 
Under these circumstances, and with no such haste as leaves 
us the smallest regret, we made such remarks as the ex- 
tracts seemed to us to warrant, and these remarks pro- 
duced the above denial. 

But it is noteworthy that on the same evening on which 
Mr. De Lono’s letter appeared, the Japan Gazette, to 
which a copy of it was also sent, published in eztenso the 
whole resumé of Mr. De Lona’s letter to Secnetany Fisu, 
in which the paragraphs in question come in their natural 
order, and stand in equally perfect relation to the matter 
which precedes, and that which follows them. The re- 
sumé has evidently been made by some one who had 
access to the original document, and comes direct from 
the Washington correspondent of the Boston Post, a paper, 
we believe, of general average respectability. It is there- 
fore clear that one of three things must have happened. 

Hither Mr. Dz J.ona did write these paragraphs, or 
matter which fairly represents their sense: 

Or; the Washington correspondent of the Boston Post 
making, or procuring a précisof Mr. Dr Lone’s letter, 
has inserted in it words which have no place there : 

Or, thirdly ; the Editor of the Boston Post has without 
authority of any kind, and with incredible skill, so neatly 
and cleverly that we defy any one to detect any difference 
of hand or mind, dovetailed into the précis of Mr. Ds 
Lona’s letter a paragraph in singular harmony with the 
remainder of it, and this, apparently, without any con- 
ceivable motive for doing so. There is no fourth position 
possible. 

It becomes therefore our duty to estimate the probabil, 
ities in favour of these two latter alternatives, as Mr. Dr 
Lona has, by his denial, cut the ground from under the 
first. They involve cither a wanton, and perfectly scan- 
dalous perversion of the words and meaning of the origi- 
nal document sent to Secretary Fisw, the précis of which 
was made by the Washington correspondent of the Boston 
Post; or & similar act on the part of the Editor of that 
paper. 

That a gentleman, however, who is the accredited cor- 
respondent of a highly respectable newspaper, who evi- 
dently has access to official records, and even authority 
to publish their contents, should insert in the body of a 
précis of s Minister's letter, matter which that letter 
does not contain, with the absolute certainty of detection, 
and, we presume, of dismissal from his post as the re- 
sult of detection, seems to us wholly incredible. He 
could not possibly benefit himself by doing so, aud he 
might, most likely would, irretrievably ruin himself. 
There would appear, therefore, no sufficient motive for 
an act in itself very disgraceful, and very dangerous. 
The gentleman thus suspected may be a man of unblem- 
ished honour and of superior intelligence, and we 
cannot do such violence to our formula of probabili- 
ties as to allow a vestige of suspicion to rest on him in 
our own minds. 

The second, and now last alternative, which by 
this exhaustive process we have arrived at, is that 
the Editor of the Boston Post haa tampered with thw 
letter of his correspondent at Washington, aud intruduced 
into it this elusive paragraph, But thia could hardly by 
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done by a man of any self-respect or any respect for 
other men. He receives a letter from his Washington 
Correspondent giving a précis of a Minister's letter ; 
surely it is nut in the nature of things that he would sit 
down and gratuitously insert a paragraph for which that 
Minister was in no way responsible, and for the insertion 
of which he could be called to account in the severest 
way. The thing is impossible. He must at once dis- 
credit himself with his correspondent, who would repu- 
diate with indignation conduct which might at any mo- 
ment bring down on himself charges of a nature which 
no man of honour would allow to remain unchallenged 
for a moment. Such a matter would at once become 
public, and the reputation of the Paper would not survive 
it an hour. 

We find it difficult, therefore, to sce where the charge 
can lie between these two gentlemen, neither of whom 
could have any interest in writing the paragraph, 
and both of whom would have the greatest interest in not 
writing it. 

It is also somewhat unfortunate that they are not here 
to deny for themselves the guilt attaching to this unfor- 
tunate imputation. Les absents out toujours torl—yet 
we are certain they will not reproach us for any careless- 
ness in our honorary acceptance of their briefs. We have 
pleaded their cause in all good conscience, and have trust- 
ed, not to the rhetoric by which guilt can be screened, 
but to the simple logic which is the best defence of truth. 


But our misfortune is, that we have, by this simple 
process, reduced ourselves to a dilemma which is not a 
little perplexing. By accepting the American Minister's 
denial, and showing that the only two other me- 
thods of approaching the problem complicate rather 
than solve it, we have failed to account for 
facts which it is impossible to deny, which, indeed, 
Mr. De Lone admits, but which he explains by bringing 
a deliberate charge of falsification against the Journal in 
question—a charge which we may safely leave the two 
parties to arrange between themselves, premising that we 
shall send a copy of the present number of the Jupan 
Weel:ly Mail to the Editor of the Boston Post, so that he 
may have an opportunity of refuting a charge which, if 
allowed to remain unanswered, would be fatal to his repu- 
tation asa gentleman. Let it be remembered that Mr. 
De Lona says “the above extract is manufactured in 
toto;” and let the full import of this, and the weight of 
the charge conveyed in it, be distinctly understood. It 
involves, besides the skill we have referred to, in itself 
very remarkable, an act of flagrant mendacity towards 
the public, and impudent injustice towards Mr. Dz Lone. 
Has Mr. De Lone protested against this by word or deed, 
and if soin what form? We shall be curious to learn 
this, and to see the protest when it appears. The offence 
is one of the very gravest nature, and the Journal or cor. 
respondent can only be reprimanded in the severest 
terms by the ministers. 

But as we have said that our failure to discover the 
author discredits our own critical insight, and we are 
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After having reduced the possible authors to three, and 
shown the high improbability that either one of two of 
them wrote it, we must, in justice to the laws of critical 
science, examine into the motives which could or might 
have induced the other to do so. Nor can Mr. Dz Lone 
possibly take any offence at this, as he has unequi- 
vocally denied the authorship of the paragraph, and there- 
fore is clear of all possible imputation in regard to it. 


Now, it must be confessed by any one at all versed in 
the science of criticism, that when a passage of this kind 
follows other passages, all standing in relation to it, with- 
out dislocation of any kind, and evidently with the pur- 
pose of supporting the previous argument, great ground 
is given for inferring an identity of authorship. What 
then is the relation of this singular paragraph to the body 
of the letter in which it is found—a letter, be it under- 
stood, which Mr. Dx Lone does not for a moment deny 
having written. This will be found by analyzing it, 
which we will shortly do. 


Mz. De Long’s letter to Secretary Fis commences by a 

plaint that he is outranked by all the Foreign Minis- 
ters, and he urges on the Secretary of State the impor- 
tance of at once increasing his pay so that he may be 
able—in terms not unknown here— to keep up his 
position.” This is perfectly right and natural. We 
have said before that the moral are superior to the sar- 
torial forces, but about these things men must be allowed 


to differ. He proceeds, in justification of this demand, : 
to state that the duties paid into the United States (us. . 


tom Houscs last year, by produce shipped from Yokohama 
alone, amount to $2 500.000, and that the commerce of 
the country is rapidly increasing. This, too, may be 
truc. He further urgcsa grant for the building of a 
Legation at Yedo, and asks for a guard of twenty fivo 
American Soldiers, and a man-of-war to be placed at his 
service. J}ut the severe simplicity of republican forms 
of Government might easily be wounded by demands 
which savour strongly of effete and perishing monarchies, 
and while the States are so heavily taxed it might be 
difficult to justify extra expeiditure, unless the return 
for it could ba pretty distinctly discerned in the future. ° 
Mr. De Lone therefore, quite properly, is anxious to urge 
the American interests with force and authority, and 
thinks that the extra expense of a large Legation, lega- 
tion houses, a jail, a post office, alms houses, a hospital, 
twenty five American soldiers under proper officers, and 
a man-of-war, would be well laid out in purchasing 
greater political weight for the country he represents. 
But all this will cost a large sum, and a prospective in- 
crease of the trade is necessary to justify it. It 
must be patent thorofure to the manest intelligence, that : 
if tho Japanese prefer trading with Americans rather | 
than with the subjects of other nationalities, this pros-' 
pective trade may easily be developed, and out of this the. 
expense may be defrayed. It must also be equally | 
patent that a Minister urging an increased expenditure ‘ 
could not justify the necessity for it better than by call. 
ing attention to preferences or advantages calculated to 


certainly not going lo proclaim, though we may demon- ‘recoup the farsighted Government which granted it, 
strate, our own stupidity, we must turn to another process, | The paragraph in question, which must have been insert- 
and see if wo cannot, by it, get some clue to this very sin-|ed by somebody, does this with consummate ability. 


gular business, Aud, indeed, it kills two birds with one stone, for the 
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/ previous demand of a man-of-war for the service of the 
| Legation is supported strongly by the assertion that acts 
of violence are committed at the instigation of other 
foreigners, who are impelled thereto by jealousy of that 
very preference for Americans which the Japanese are 
said to feel. 

We have therefore brought it to thia; that while only 
three people could havo written it, two had no concciv- 
able motive for doing so; while the third was impelled 
by reasons which it must be allowed have every possible 
attraction,—that irresistible one included, “ the divine 
flavour of prohibition ;” for the statements are undoubted- 
ly untrue. Whether the public will accept Mr. Dr 
Lona’s denial of the authorship of the paragraph as un- 
hesitatingly as we have done, and treat it with the same 
care and respect as we have bestowed on it, is a question 
on which we should have much hesitation in pronouncing 
judgement, but it has struck us two or three times while 
writing this that Mr. De Lone has not yet fully realized 
the extent of th: obli:ations he ‘s under to us. 

But we must now turn from this part of the subject 
to some remarks made in the Japan Herald affecting thie 
independ ence, and therefore the honesty, of this Journal, 
and we do this with sincere pleasnre, because it gives us 
an opportunity of correcting impressions which, not with- 
out some foundation, might easily be held on this subject 
by those unacquainted with its chief Proprietor and sole 
Editor. It is quite right that the public should be informed 
on this question, and it is therefore our duty to state that 

! when the establishment of the Journal was under discus- 
sion, the present Editor refused in the most unqualified 
way to accept his position unless it was distinctly under- 
stood that his opinions, on every subject were entirely 
and absolutely unfettered. Should there, therefore, be any 
disagreement between the proprietors on questions of po- 
licy, whether political or commercial, the sole appeal lies 
in the Editor, who would not have occupied his position 
ap hour on any other terms. 
As regards any imputations of glorifying the British 
| Minister and vilifying the American Minister, we are not 
aware that with the exception of a few words in today’s 
’ Mail Summary, written after the Herald had made these 
remarks, and therefore written in perfect honesty and 
good faith, we have ever mentioned the name of the British 
Minister, or referred, except quite incidentally, to his policy. 
Those who know the Editor of this journal also know 
that whatever may be his faults and shortcomings, sub- 
serviency to no living man is amongst them. The obliga- 
tions of respect and friendship he acknowledges, but if 
these are reproaches he can easily bear the 
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As to “vilifying” the American Minister, we utterly and 
indignantly repudiate the idea. We made some remarks 
upon thy American Minister’s “conduct at the Court of 
Enquiry upon the collision between the Bombay and the 
Oneida, but those remarks expressed the general, and 
undoubtedly just sense of this community, whether English 
or American, and we in no sense exceeded the bounds of 
fair criticism. We should be delighted to see any Ame- 
rican Minister here taking an active, decided and useful 
part in forwarding the interests of this Empire, in pro- 
tecting it against unjust claims and in exploding useless 
schemes, in furthering the development of the country, 
and forbearing from irritating it at the time when of all 
others peace and unanimity among the foreign represen- 
tatives are necessary. He could do this while he still 
supported the real substantial interests of his nationals and 
sustained the position of hiscountry. It is by means like 
these that Ministers achieve the only reputation worth the 
achievement, and it is the retrospect of such @ course as 
this alone which will afford any Minister satisfaction 
when he leaves the country to which he has been accre- 
dited. The small resources of diplomacy disappear like 
vapour under motives of this kind, and the ‘‘ peace and 
goodwill toward men” which they have temporarily ob- 
scured shine out as the real and only objects of worthy 
endeavour. 

As regards the Herald we have another word to say. 

Writers of the class it hires can conceive no relation 
between men which are not founded on the idea of 
reciprocal adventage. Anything like relations founded 
and depending on mutual respect is unknown to 
them. The odious ‘“log-rolling” of the universal 
suffrage system clings to them beyond the _possibi- 
lity of their shaking it off, and destroys not only their 
own independence, but their belief in the independence 
of other men. When their schemes are disregarded or 
thwarted, they turn round and sting the very hand that 
fed them, and mistaking the atrabilious utterance of their 
disappointment for the dictate of virtue, prate of ‘‘inde- 
pendence,” and accuse others of subserviency. Of such 
motives, such views, and such promptings, we know 
nothing, and for such charges we care nothing. We have 
only noticed them because we have been glad to seize the 
opportunity of doing so. In conclusion; we will correct 
the Heruld’s errors when they are likely to be mischievous, 
we will overlook its impertinencies and those of its cor- 
respondents, and we will chastize its insolence when it 
dares to accuse us of subserviency or want of indepen- 
dence; but we utterly refuse to cross swords 
with it. 


Tux following are the returns appended to Mr. Consut Lowpen’s Trade Report, published last week in the Japan 
- Weekly Mail and which will be found together with the Report in the shed dei Mail this day. 











No. 1.— Return of British shipping at the Port rt of Kanagawa in the y year 1869. 


I—Direct Trade in British Vessels fron and to Great Britain and British Colonies. 



































ENTERED. 
Number of Vessels. Tonnage. 
Total Number Total Value of 
of Crews. Cargoes. 
With In Ballast. Total. With In Ballast., Total. 
Cargocs. Cargoes. 
124 1 125 68.509 457 68.966 3,383 r ROT Pe 
CLEARED. 
Number of Vessels. Tonnage. eal 
Total Number Tota) Value of 
of Crews. Cargoes. 
With In Ballast. Total. with In Ballast Total. 
Cargoes. Cargoes. 
80 28 58 20,684 11,531 $2,215 2 oe 2,174 TTT 


BRITISH ConsULATE, Kanagawa, 10th March, 1870. 
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No. 2. 
IT.—Indirect or Carrying Trade in British Ships from and to other Countries. 














Countries whence Number of Veseels. 

















































































Sener: Cargoes.| Ballast. Total. 
China Porte 29 m 
Saigon , 24 ‘5 
France eco 1 ” 
Peru eee coe ® 1 99 
America F 2 ” 
Total... ... - ii &7 ss 
CLEARED. 
Sr reer 
Countries to which Number of Vessels 
departed. With In In 
Cargoes. Ballast. Total Crews. Cargoes’ 
China Ports @ee eee eee eos eee 27 55 83 26,490 45,287 2,098 £ e 
BOMMOG- kee) Sen eek’ >e5e> Sick: eke - 1 1 807 807 18 
Manila... _ 4 4 68 
Peru... 9... aes 3 4 6 5,677 8,280 158 - 
Pacific Islands ... Gs. wae ced 2 8 5 88 , 
America S06” wee “eee” “eed. seee>. “eee. “60s 14 — 14 = 6,766 215 soe 
Saigon eco boca 4 4 1,488 1,488 69 ees 
OUR sous ech. Wank! Geek: “See -lvee Qua, “Ga 71 116 29,214 87,764 66,978 2,964 £... 
BritisH OonsvLate, 
Kanagawa, 10th March, 1870. 
No. 3. 
ITI.—Indirect or carrying Trade in British Vessels from and to open Ports in Japan. 
ENTERED. 
Number of Vessels. Tonnage. - 
Po ta neues ae idan 5°. Total Bammer Pets veins 
ived. With In In 
Cargoes. | Ballast. Ballast. Total. Crews. Cargoes. 

Hongo... cee vee ave 89 9 8,911 47,082 2,688 2... 
Onaks aie says aad 8 2 870 4,498 266 ies 
hs ary ish. “eees Ww 13 2 708 6,825 817 aKa 
Hakodate... ... 29 2 715 18,879 805 vis 
Niigata... «. a. 2 on jee 1,078 56 sé 














72,802 




















Number of Vessels. Tonnage. 
Ports to which |——— —————-——- 
Departed. With In With In 
Cargoes. Ballast. Cargoes. Ballast. 
ro ee, Gales cans 73 36,427 9,598 
Osa sen eevee 2 482 1,247 
Nagasaki ... ... ... 4 2,262 2,589 
Hakodate... ... 31 12,046 1,565 
Niigata 0. 8 1,530 a 
Total ... ... 118 85 52,747 14,999 





Barris OomNsvLarts, 
Kanagawa, 10th March, 1870 
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No. 4. 
Return of Foreign shipping entered and cleared at the Port of Kanagawa for the year 1869. 



























































ENTERED. CLEARED. 
Nationality. 

Number. Tonnage. Number. Tonnage. 

British ... eee eee ove eee ove 838 173,897 822 166,939 
American ... 0 eee tee oo 212,337 
North German 0.00 6. eas 40,148 
French... ooo eee “ 22,284 
Dutch... , ose ‘ ‘ 2,853 
Buesen eee tte tees 7,798 
Danish 1. a, bee: See 2,606 
Hawaiian ... ie ee ee See 1,010 
Austrian 4. un ose nae ae sai 

ee a ee ee ee ee eS 
Portuguese Si “ee sus : 1,070 
Norwegian sc oe ase ‘ ‘ = 
Swedish ... 9 oss uss nae ee = 
Total ... oe ee see oe 457,935 
Baltish CoNsvULATE 
Kanagawa, 10th March, 1870. 
é 
(A.) PORT OF KANAGAWA, JAPAN, 1869. DIRECT TRADE. 
Imports and Exports. 

General Imports, | General Exports | yng tl on Heit Imports | British Exports porte and sports| Remar, 


as distinguished 
from Foreign. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
2,778,149.14.0 1,996,434.1.9 4,769,583.15.9 1,440,279.9.5 401,404.17.5 1 ,8.41,684.6.10 Rate of excliange at 


which calculations 
are made,—4e. 43d. 


British and Foreign.|British & hihi! and Exports. | from Foreign. from Foreign. 














Treasure. 





£ £ 


Imported from Great Britain or British Colonies ... 33,287.9.0 Exported to Great Britain or British Colonies ... 915.220.17.0 
Imported from other Foreign Countries... .... ... 782,885.7.10 | Exported to other Foreign Countries... ...  ...1,235,201.0.3 


Total Treasure Imported ... ... £816,172.16.10 | Total Treasure Exported... ...  .«. £2,160,421.17.3 
De a Ee 








Total Treasure Imported and Exported... .., £2,966,594.14.1 


Bauiriso ConsvLats, 


Kanagawa, 10th March, 1870, 
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(B.) PORT OF KANAGAWA, JAPAN, 1869. INDIRECT TRADE. 


Sey ee 


COAST OR RIVER TRADE. 


Imports and Exports. 









Total General Im-|Imports in British| Exports in British 
ports and Exports,| Vessels, as distin- | Vessels, as distin- 
in British and guished from guished from 


General Imports, in| General Exports, 


British and Foreign| in British and easels as dis- 











Vessels. Foreign Vessels, Foreign Vessels. Foreign. ao aed 
£ £ £ £ £ F 










258,076.19.2 156,589.11.7 414,616.10.9 99,004.12.8 78,447.14.0 177,542.6.8 
2 2 
Imported in British Vessls ... ... ... + 184,884, 5s. 6d. | Exported in British Vessols 1... ss. ss 26,870, 176. Od. 
Imported in Foreign Vessela ... ... «+ + 384,380, 9s. 8d. Exported in Foreign Vessels ... ... . 125,944, lis. 7d. 
Total eee eee £469,214, 15s. 2d. Total eee = vee £152,815, 8. 7a. 
——— ES —————— 


Total Treasure Imported and Exported in British and Foreign Vessels ... ss. «+ se. 622,080, 2.9 


BarttsH ConNsv.aTs, 
Kanagawa, 10th March, 1870. 








(C.) / Shipping Return. 
BRITISH: 
ENTERED. CLEARED. Total ENTERED AND CLEARED. 
ee ee ae en ee ee ee 
Number wumbe Number 
of 


Namber j 
of |Tonnage| of |Value ofCargo.|| of |Tonnage! 
Crew. Vessels. Crew. 


. SSS O° OL nl rr cre | er | | ES me fe 


£ F ak Se 
838 | 173,897 | 9,877 | 1,589,874.1/8 393 |166,989 | 8,688 470,853.11/6 | 660 540,898 18,065 | 8,019,296.18/1 












FOREIGN. 
CLEARED. TotaL ENTERED AND CLEARED. 
ber Number Number 
ValueofCargo.| of {Tonnage of | Value of Cargo, 
P Vessels. Crew. 





oe 


aa ie se 
ve | 1,678,121,1/11 691 |583,858| .. | 8,164,978.18/5 


















Total British and Foreign Entered: Total British and Foreign Cleared :— Total British and Foreign Entered and 
Number of Vessels... 6 Number of Vessels... 603 Cleared :— 
TOMDAge 2... .se0es eeeeee 466,2 TOnNAZE...... 00000 cccese 457,935 Number of Vessels...... 1,241 
Number of Crew.. ... 0 eaeeee Number of Crew...... = ceeeee TOMNGZO 2200 00 vee 000 ene cee 924,189 
Value of Cargo......£3,031,226.13/'2 Value of Cargo .....£2,152,978,18/4 Number of Crew... 0.0.0 eescee 


Value of Cargo.ecs sss +0£5,124,200.6/6 


BririsH Consulate, 


Kanagawa, 10th March, 1870. 
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No. I. 
RETURN OF THE IMPORT TRADE OF KANAGAWA FOR THE YEAR 1869, 
From England and other Oountries. 





VaLvur 1n Mexican 


DEscRIPTIoN oF MERCHANDIZE. QUANTITY. 








Do.iaks, 
Corron Manvuracturgs ($4,631 $85) 
Shirting (Grey 2 and wee: eh 2 @ $2.90 per picec| $527,804 $1,530,719 
T-Cloths .. me “a es » 2.00 f 14,413 28 826 
Handkerchiefs ee iwi bug _ » 1.00 per doz 4.497 4,497 
Brocades ee and Dysd) - ie és » 3.00 per piece 500 1.500 
Chintzes . oe - ei ae » 225 3 13,223 33,057 
Velvets ... ar “a see » 9.00 “3 28,420 255,780 
Muslins Cambrics and Lawns or es oe » 1.00 se 799 799 
Taffachelass ... see ae oe ses » 2.40 . 37,138 89,131 
Cotton-Yarn gts awe gy 80.00 por pice 51,040 2,552,000 
Cotton Flannel . deg. Hees en »» 80.00 per piece 804 24,120 
Cotton Singlets and Drawers 22s ee wee »  §.00 per doz. 18,576 111,458 
Wooxex epigai va (I, 238 ne 
Camlets ... Pe ‘ee », 12.00 per piece 944, 11,328 
Wool Fancies ... See ses sas ose » 5.00 7 46,239 231,195 
Cloth: 0s. Wks Seas OOO”, 12,810 512,400 
es rege ae wee ies su oe » 9.00 : 1,935 17,415 
Blankets .. ove ee —- saa sas » 30.00 per picul 6,227 186,810 
Carpets ... a oes ou soa dare », 10.00 per piece 1,350 13,500 
Travelling Rugs. ee eae ees » 5.00 vs 7,351 36,755 
Woollen Singlets and Drawers ‘es ei » 400 per doz 2,753 11,012 
Woollen and Cotton Mixtures ... rs ‘ea »  4.00- per pi 54,508 218,032 
Matats (§462,638) 
Wrought Iron ... oe ove ove Sa » 98.00 per picul 17,910 | 58,720 
Iron Wire sas ais ‘sa eve a » 9.00 ” 948) 8,582 
Iron Nails ‘ei “ee abe dua Hate » 20.00 “ 24,483 244,830 
Pig Iron... 9 esses tee eee weep (id200'=" 2.480 2,480 
Iron Utensils ... ie ines See is » 50.00 per case 423 21,150 
Lead a... Ses ‘iat ea ave ui »» 6.50 per picul 18,744 121,836 
Tin-Plates ees see és — ‘iss » - 8.00 ss 26 156 
Steel aa ‘bas » 6.00 vs 1,654 9,924 
AnMs AND Auxuxrtion m (8747, 003) 

CB ase ase ee ‘su », 11.00 per piece 58,613 644,743 
Cannons . ‘as ea eh aa ve », 500.00 “ 35 17,500 
Ammunitio abe Mae », 20.00 per box 4,238 84,760 

LocaL Propucr “es 303 8,388) 

Rice ae sige ss » 247 per picul 908,341 2,243,602 
Raw Cotton ee eas eke ies iss »» 20.00 = 12,405 310,125 
Oil dei _ aa sas es sine » 10.00 per cask 22,015 220,158 
Tea-Matting ... abe sic ae sie » 5.00 per bale 25,311 151,866 
Sugar-Candy ... 9. oneness veep «18.00 per picul 3,155 41,015 
» Loaf a wits ay ei ee » 12.00 5 410 4,920 

ie Loa sie ees ats jee i » 8.00 a 44,947 359,576 
Bro as as as » 5.00 “ 194,429 972,135 

Misc cawaocs, 18 238 8,812) 

Sail-Cloth er ees wee » 98.00 per piece 1,613 12,904 
Medicines Mas ins » 90.00 per box 2,415 72,450 
Wines and Spirituous Liquors... 5 si » 5.00 * 31,865 159,325 
Stores sn 5s se as » 12.00 ‘i 1,441 17,292 
Shark’s Skins . » 3.00 per piece 9,515 28,545 
Candles ... » 12.00 per picul 1,143 13,716 
Coffee . wee » 20.00 ” 172 3,440 
Soap ais, “se. “ae Ses ,» 1.50 per 10,899 16,348 
Glassware ” 50.00 ” 3,279 163,950 
Leather ... see ee coe ius ate » 09000 per picul 719 35,950 
Hides’-Cows’__.... ve ae vee » 1400 ” 116 1,624 
Porcelain and Earthenware - ey » 15.00 per box 119 1,785 
Machinery ics ie on — vee » 10000 7 98 9,800 
Tobacco and Cigars... ee me ahs », 10000 per picul 223 22,300 
Shoes and Boots... .. «ss a sad » 100.00 per box 894 89,400 
Cordage ... oe oe es ive sie » 12.00 per picul 1,568 18,816 
Tea-Leads i a an tis Sa » 6.00 3 8,176 49,056 
Sundries ... ee vee ove eee see ” per pkge 76,207 617,111 


Total ... .| Mexican... .. $12,617,174 








FRED. LOWDER, 


(Signed), 
Cosul. 


B ConsvULATE, 
ane Kanagawa, 10th March, 1870. 
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No. 2. 


RETURN OF THE IMPORI TRADE OF KANAGAWA BOR THE YEAR 1869. 








From open ports in Japan. 
DESCRIPTION oF MERCHANDISE QuaNTITY Vatur ix Mexican 
d ; DoLuaks. 
Sirx—(Raw) see «- @ $700.00 per picnl 242 169.400 
» (Skin)... sie és 100.00 _ —« 16 1.600 
” (Waste) eee e699 40.00 ? 55 2.200 
» (Floss) — ‘5 200.00 ‘ 10 2.200 
Silkworm’s Eggs... ws as 2.00 per card 111.386 222.772 
Cocoons ; sex ‘y 85.00 per picul 119 10.115 
Tea bia aes a * 30.00 __—i,;, 7.719 231.570 
Seaweed a 6.00 _ _—is, 450 2.700 
Cuttle-fish ve be ‘ 13.00 __—i,, 92 | 286 
Béche de Mer sas - 32.00 ‘ 718 22.976 
Wax (vegetable) 9 20.00 _ ,, 227 4,540 
Timber sé oe » - —30 per piece 18,868 5.660 
Copper Sei 5 25.00 per picul 2,900 72 500 
Coal ee eee uae ies 2. 1 10.00 per ton 687 6.870 
Copper Coins oe ae mae 25.00 per pack. 11,358 283.950 
Miscellaneous Ses ss — 34 2.701 135.050 
Total ost sas se | Mexican $.....0.0. sovseelyL 74,189 
BritisH ConsvLare, 
Kanagawa, 10th March, 1870. 
(Signed) FRED. LOWDER, 
Consul. 
No. 3. 


RETURN OF THE EXPORT TRADE OF KANAGAWA FOR THE YEAR 1869. 


To England and other Countries. 





DescrtrTion or MERCHANDIZE. — 





Sirx (Raw)... ae or sine ove 
» (Skin) say ‘a ies sae 
9» (Waste) 

»» (Floss) sii 

Silkworms’ Eggs ... 

Cocoons ... ar 

Tea ... ees 

Tobacco ... 

Camphor 

Seaweed ... a6 

Cuttle-fish .., 

Beche de Mer 

Mushrooms... 


Galt-Nuts 
Lacquer-Ware ... 


Copper Bee sae sais aes we 
Coal wae ta se ess eee 
Miscellaneous re ai 


Total 


BaitisH ConsuLaTE, 


Kanagawa, 10th March, 1870. 
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VALUE 
Quanriry. In Mex. Dotrar. 
@ $700.00 per picul 6,307 4,414,900 
~ 9 100.00 - 724 72,400 
” 40.00 3 1,052 - 42,080 
. 3 200.00 ‘“ 735 147,000 
2.00 per card} 1,355,969 2,711,938 
cg 85.00 per pical 1,914 162,690 
ms 30.00 ae 40,968 1,229,040 
— 8.00 % 34 272 
‘ 25.00 ‘ 350 8,750 
re 6.00 ge 7,405 44,430 
‘ 13.00 36 271 3,523 
st 32.00 ‘s 418 13,376 
4 38.00 ‘5 1,362 51,756 
“ 00.30 per piece 23,038 6,911 
7 8.00 per picul 30 240 
fe 10.00 per box. 662 6,620 
m 25.00 per picul 1,925 48,125 
* 10.00 per ton 517 5,170 
i. — packages 21,750 114,081 
Mexican $..........c000. 9,033,302 
(Signed) FRED, LOWDER, 
P Consul. 


(Apr. 9, 1870. 
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No. 4. 


RETURN OF THE EXPORT TRADE OF KANAGAWA FOR THE YEAR 1869. 
T'o open Ports in Japan, 








148 





DeEscriPTion or MERCHANDIZE. QuanrTirTY. vena IN Mexican 
OLLABS. 
Corton Manvuractunes ($284,823) 
Shirtings (grey & aaa - . @ $290 per piece 18,546 58,786 
T-Cloth ‘ae » 200 ,, 3,006 7,012 
Chintzes...  -eD. 4% 1,700 3,825 
Velvets re » 9.00 ,, 920 8,280 
Taffachelass » 240 ,, 5,05u 12,120 
Cotton Yarn », 50.00 per picul 858 42.900 
Cotton Flannel... es », 30.00 per piece 5,090 152,700) 
Cotton singlets & drawers... » 600 per doz. 700 4,200 
Wooten Panuracrve ys ($198, 724) 
Camlets.... as »5 12.00 per piece 3,800 89,600 
Wool Fancies ... ser ag DOO 5, 12,348 61,740 
Cloth » 5000 ,, 1,037 41,480 
Blankets... ahs »» 30 00 per picul 818 9,540 
Woollen & Cotton Mixtures. if », 4.00 per piece 11,591 46,864 
Merats: ($29,064) 
Wrought Iron... » 3.00 per picul 1,176 3,528 
Iron Nail » 1000 ,, 66 660 
Pig-iron... - wy SOON: 55 2,086 2,086 
Iron Utensils... » 50.00 per case 42 2,100 
Lead aoe i » 6.50 per picul 1,837 11,940 
Coppe i eG » 2000», 350 8,750 
Arms e (Camm * ($124, 048) 
Rifles oe », 11.00 per piece 10,348 118,828 
Cannons... see », 500. “ 5 2,500 
Ammunition »» 20.00 per box 386 7,720 
Loca Propuck ($85,286) © 
‘Raw Cotton . », 25.00 per picul 307 7,675 
Oil ee yee cask ; 303 8,030 
§ cand si e .00 per picn 65 845 
oe cat” see gy kOe, -35 3 36 
7 aaa » 8.00 ,, 800 14,400 
bro » 9.00 ,, 1,850 9,250 
MiscrLianzovs © (840. 528) 
Canvas oe », 8.00 per piece 39 312 
Medicines x bee », 93.00 per box 36 1,080 
Wines and Spirituous liquors » 5600 ,, 1,245 6,225 
Articles de Paris : » 200.00 __,, 50 10 000 
Shark-skins .. » 3800 per piece 30 90 
Candles ... 1» 12.00 per picul 43 516 
Coffee we pee » 20.00 ,, 6 120 
Soap... dos or » 1.50 per box 39 58 
Glassware eee ” 50.00 ” 82 4,100 
Leather ... », 50.00 per picul 92 4,600 
Paint » 10.00 per box 17 170 
Porcelain » 15.00 ,, 4 60 
Machinery eee ” 100.00 ” ] 100 
Tobacco ... eos 5 8.00 per picul 26 268 
Cordage... » 12. ‘9 17 204 
Shoes & Boots ... » 100.00 per box 49 4,900 
Sundries eve soe Package. 1 ,522 7,580 
Total... Poe ee as Mexican @........... «+ 712,218 
BuitisH ConsvuLarTeE, 
Kanagawa, ) 0th March70. 
(Signed) FRED LOWDER, 
Oonsul. 


eee ee ne ee eee 


No. 5. 


Return of the amount of duties paid by the Merchants of all nations from the Ist, January 1869, to the 31st, 
December 1869. 


Pie easiness a ete acun nie eee as ee $254,871.62 
On Tesporta Senna iid ae noe eee sence Bete the ea ae decane $346,203.61 
Total Duties Mexican Dollars, .........scccsccsscesseese ut eiwdesauuched eheveaneetee $601,075.28 


BartreH OonsvLate, 


Kanagawa, 10th March, 1870. 
FRED, LOWDER, 
Consul 
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NOTICE. 
“JAPAN MAIL” OFFICE, 
25th February, 1870. 
Mr. A. H. Priyce has this day assumed the general 
management of this Ollice. 
A!l letters and Editorial matter should be addressed to 
the Entror only. 
All letters on business relating to Advertisements, Job- 
printing or Accounts, to be addressed to 
THE ManaGer, 
“JAPAN MAIL” OFFICE, 
No. 168. 
TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 


For five lines or under...... $1.00 per week. 
Every additional line......... $0 20 
Repetitions in the “ Japan Weekly Mail "one half of 
the above rates. 
Advertisements in Japan Muil by special agreement. 
Contracts may be made for 3 months, or longer, pay- 
ment in advance, 





TeRMs oF SUBSCRIPTION :— 

“Japaw Weexiy Mai” Per annurn, $24; Six months 
$18; Three months, $7. Single C pies 50 cents. 

“ Japan Mart” Per annum, $15; Six months, $8; 
Three months $5. Sinzle Copivs 75 cents. Over five 
Copies 50 cents each. Subscriptions all payable in ad- 
vance. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[All communications intended for insertion must be accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer, not necessarily for 
publication, but as a guarantee of guod faith. 

All advertisements should be at the Office, by 4 p.m. on the 
day previous to publication. The applications should specify the 
length of time for which insertion ts required. The advertisement 
will otherwise be charged for until countermanded. - 


EXCHANGE. 
Sterling at 6 months’ sight Bank Bills... 48. 6d. 
Pe - on demand... 43. 44d. 
Private 4s. 64d. 
On Paris at 6 months’ sight Bank Bills... 5.66. 
me Private Bills. 5.72. 


} per cent prem. 


. Hongkong Bank Bills on demand 
par. to $ p. ct. pm. 


% Private Bills 10 day’s sight 


» Shanghai Bank Bills on derhand ‘Ts. 74} to 74. 
Se Private Bills 10 d.s’ eee » 75 nominal, 
Boos. —Old Silver Coins ... » «6332. 
a New ,, Coius ... $45. 
‘6 Gold Niboos ... 406. 
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YOKOHAMA, SATURDAY, APRIL 9, 1870. 








Worrespondence. 





To THE EDITOR oF THE “JAPAN Malt.” 
Kanagawa, 6th April, 1870. 

S1z,—I have read the remarks published by a Government officer, 
wherein ‘ill treatment by the different foreigners living in the Ha- 
waiian islands, is complained of by the returned Japanese; and in 
reply, will briefly state :— 

‘That my arrangement, as representative of Hawaii, with the late 
Government, grauted permission for Japanese to leave under a three 
years’ co..tract. 

That the Japanese contractor, Hanbe, received his advances, and 
evidently disbursed the same in newly clothing the Immigrants, who 
were now clamorous to depart. 

That whenever letters were received by me from the Japanese from 
their friends or the Government, such were immediately delivered. 

That the California papers asserted the Japanese in Hawaii were 
committing suicide by hanging or were being starved to death by 
their employers ; I did my utmost for better than a year to per- 
suade the Japanese Government to either send a Consul, or despatch 
the gunboat Fusi-yama, to judge for themselves of the accusations 
made,—to which the only answer has been ‘‘that the Government 
was too poor to undertake the expense.” 

Finding persistent calumny in regard to the Japanese Immigrante, 
I despatched at my own expense in October, 1868, an officer of the 
Prince of Oowajima, the then Miuister of Foreign affairs, named 
Kiyama Seichi, for Hawaii, to examine and make his report of what 
he might discover, shonld the Government disbelieve my assertions 


Google 





that the Japanese were being well taken care of, but after reaching 
San Francisco, he immediately returned to Yedo, without going 
further, confirming al the worst rumours. 

The Embassy of the Mikado to Hawaii, was received by the King 
and his officials, with that courtesy and hospitality so proverbial of 
the Hawaiians. Every possible facility was given to fathom alleged 
abuses and ill treatment, the Minister for Foreign affairs accompanied 
the Embassy on their tour around the Sugar and Rice plantations, 
and in order that a fair understanding should be arrived at, the 
Amorican, English and French Ministers, also {formed the party. 
The Embasey spoke with the Japanese in their own tongue, using 
such language or intimidations as they deemed proper, and after a 
review of all, thirty-nine, out of one hundred and fifty, desired to 
return to Japan with their families, the remainder being content, 
are happy in receiving but $3 per month wages, if the story of the 
returned ia to be credited. 

Those who have returned have gained some knowledge of the Eng- 
lish and Hawaiian languages; are all dressed in foreign style, and 
take strongly to foreign manners, therefore it is hardly likely they 
will “sataniro,” as they were accustomed to before they went 
abroad, nearly all have brought a parcel containing foreign clothing 
for future use. Some with Sugar and some with Rice, and all with 
the exception of six, brought back money with them. | 

The worthless and dissatisfied have now been heard from. Pro- 
bably the language used by the members of the Embassy (o the 
King, and the written declaration to the Minister for Foreign affairs 
wherein they assert, ‘We have every where found our country- 
men well cared for, and kindly treated by their empl oyers’—may 
have weight in proving to you, that the Japanese were humanely 
treated. 

My efforts to procure free immigration either to America of 
Hawaii have been opposed by others than the Japanese Govern: 
ment, and if on political grounds, it should be found necessary for 
me to be sacrificed, let it be so, but let not my motives be impugned, 
as I have labored with but one view while residing in this country, 
that Japan and Foreigners be friends and the Government sign the 
Treaty with Hawaii as agreed upon in 1870. 

I am, 
Your obediont servant, 
E. M. VAN REED. 


Notes of the CA eek, 








W* bid a hearty welcome to THE Fiyrne Sqvapkron. It brings 

us old names and old faces, lost sight of for years, indeed, and 
last seen under quite another sky. On looking over the list of her 
officers there are few of us but will find occasion to renew some 
pleasant association, or some cherished memory of bygone times. 
It is amusing to look through it and see the way in which Fortune, 
by the strange mysterious turn of her wheel, brings reconciliations 
of apparent and almost hereditary contradictions. Whig and 
Tory, Liberal and Conservative, are all to be found, not rang- 
ed, as on the other side of the world, in the phalanx of a divi- 
sion list, but side by side in the brotherhood of the Ward Room. 
In one ship we observe the son of a former Tory whip, and the nephew 
of the old Whig whip, side by side, and the list bristles with names 
familiar as household words. 

We give our renders an account of the various ships composing the 
Squadron, and must inform the Squadron itself, that they will do well 
to forget Melbourne for a while during their stay here—at least if they 
can. The British part of the settlement, indeed, is as loyal as that of 
Australia, and we here look back to that “dear, denr land” even 
more yearning!y than do the colonists ; for this place is in no sense 
our rest. But our settlement is composed ofa mixture of all national- 
ities, living indeed, in perfect harmony with each other, cherishing 
no national jealousies or animosities, yet homogeneous alone for 
our wants and ourselves. In childhood, all have been warmed at 
different hearths, and of the enthusiasm of a family fire we know 


nothing. 





Tu: Thabor, which was sent out here by tho Messageries Impe- 
riales Company, has been sold to the Japanese Government for 
the sum of $90,000, and will be employed as a Despatch boat, running 
as regularly as circumstances will permit, and carrying the high 
officers of the Government, despatches, &c. She will also be em- 
ployed on the Light-house service. Although not a new vessel, she 
is very fast, and made the run from Simoda to Yokohama, on Tues- 
day lust, a distance of eight miles, in six hours, working only three 
boilers. 


Apr. 9, 1870. 
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Mr. Van Raeep hos sent us another letter about the Hawaiian 
Emigration business. The letter published by the authorities, and 
signed with the base blood of the wretched creatures who have tra- 
duced him, will do Mr. Vax Rerp no possible harm. On this he 
may make his mind quite easy. Asiatic Governments do these things 
every day of the week. But the Japancse have—in our opinion, 
quite rightly—set their faccs against the emigration of their people, 
and this is one of their ways of doing it. Mr. Van Reed must beware 
of indulging in the undoubtedly pleasant form of sentiment which 
martyrdom produces, for it has tendency to paralyze n man’s activity: 
and to cast his thouglits backward rather than forward in life. 

He has plenty of ener:zy, and plenty of honesty, and we hope he 
will yet employ both upon some projects which will benefit himself 
and the Jnpanese. In this Hawaii affair, all the evidence is in his 
favour; but all the dictates of sound policy are against him. 


Tne Sf. Dunsfan, with a general cargo from Glasgow was totally 
wrecked on the rocks known as tho Mela Ledge, of Cape King. 
Such authentic particulars of the wreck as we can gather will be 
published in our issue next week. 


| nineties t 


WE regret to announce the death, at his quarters in the English 
camp, at 5 p.m. yesterday, of Captain Barnett, Ist Battalion 10th 
Regt-, from an attack of Sinall-pox, to which he succumbed after 
an illness of four days duration. 


IF THE EXCTRSIONIST from Yokohama, who has halted at Katasé: 
will take the trouble to go out of that one of the two Tea houses where 
he is stopping, enter the temple grounds opposite, and mounting 
above the buildings, reach an elevation from which he can survey tie 
distant mountains with the ‘ Matchless one,” or tbe “ Rich scholar,” 
(however, it is to be read) rising up in the midst, he will be amply 
repaid in clear weather. On his way down he can visit the temple 
below, which is called Riy6-kd-ji or Jak-k6-zan, where, with a little 
search, he will find a curious and old dilapidated picture, hang- 
ing up in the worst of lights. This picture represents a man squat- 
ting on the ground, waiting in all resizuation for the executioner’s 
sword, which is raised on high, to sever his head from his body 
But the sword was not destined to full. It was stayed by the rain 
and fire which we see descending from Heaven. So, too, says the 
Legend, and of that Legend we here give a free translation, for tle 
benefit of those who may find from it the means of whiling 
away ap idle moment at that little spot, after they have visited the 
temples and cave of Enoshima, and, lying lazily upon the sands» 
have gazed at the glorious view in the distance. The story is 
written by one of the Sect of Nichiren, and the reader will be 
struck by its similarity to the Jegenids which abound in early Chris- 
tian history. 





Now the temple of Riy6-k6-ji contains the holy image of Saint 
Nichiren, foundcr of the Buddhist sect of that name. 

In olden times, in the summer of the year which corresponds to 
A.D. 1271, there was a great drought throughout the land, and all 
the people were lamenting sorely. Whereupon the Minister Hojé 
Tokimuné called oy His Reverence Riydkwan of the temple Gukura- 
kuji to offer up prayers for rain. At this the priests of that temple 
were greatly rejoiced, and two amongst them, Irisawa and Suw6d by 
name, thinking to spread abroad the virtues of Riydkwan, went to 
our Founder and recounted what had happened. Our Founder having 
listened to them answered: 

“T. Nichiren, have been all my life studying the sacred books, and 
“TJ know the origin of calamity. Now, inasmuch as in Japan men 
“are scoffing at the religion of Buddha, the seven calamities * are 
“surely coming upon us. This isa matter which men do not under- 
“stand. It is as if you were to treat a man for a discase, the cause 
“ of which you did not know. You would simply gradually increase 
“ the discase.” 

Now His Reverence Riydkwan had been raising his voice to 
heaven for full fourteen days, and had done his utmost. But pray 


—_—, 





* These soven Calamities are := 
Plague, 
Invasion, 
Rebellion, 
Portents, 
Eclipses, 
Storms and Inundationa, 
Drought, 
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as he would, not even a drop would fall, so there was nothing for it 
but to leave the altar and to return home. 


Then our Founder on his side lifted up his prayers, and lo! the 
rain fell heavily. And the people seeing this murvelled. 


But Riydékwan harboured ever increasing resentment against 
Nichiren, and wishing to compass his death, brought many false 
charges againt him to the ears of the Minister Tokimune, wlo was 
deceived by RiyOkwan, aud, not distinguishing the right from the 
wrong, ordered Nichiren to be beheaded. 


Whereupon on tle t2th day of the 9th month of the same year, & 
body of several hundred soldiers, armed cap-a-pie, forced their way 
into Matsubagayatsu, * seized our Founder, placed him on a horse, 
and led him about Kamakura. Between twelve and two in the night 
ghey arrived at Tutsu-no-kuchi, ¢ and there they seated him upon 


a carpet made of skin f. 


Then Shijé Kingo Yorimoto || knelt before our Founder, and having 
already determined to share his fate and be his attendant to Riyd- 
zan, § he waited in readiness for what might happen.. 

At this time our Founder, joining his hands as in prayer, lifted 
up his voice saying :-— 

“Now the end of the world draweth nigh. Even though the 
“ good Gods are leaving our country, they will dwell in the heads of 
“honest men. I, Nichiren, am the exponent of true doctrine. 
“Tt cannot be that the many Gods of our couutry, whether of 
“heaven or of earth, will break the covenant of Riyézan, and with- 
“hold their protection from me.” 


Before he had ended, the executioner Echino Saburozayemon 
Naosbigé had raised his long sword aloft, when lo! a miracle. 
Suddenly the earth quaked, the thunder rolled, and the lightning 
flashed, the sword of the executioner was broken in three pieces, 
and he could not stir hand or foot. 


Thus was fulfilled what is written in the Sacred Books: The 
eword of a fathom long shall be broken in pieces. 

Now had this miracle not taken place, the Revelation of tho Deity 
Shégiyd, as it is written at the close of the Sacred Books, would 


have been falsified. 


In the whole heaven it thundered and lightened out of season, 
metcors were seon in the sky, anda voice proceeding from space 
resounded in the Palace, saying: Should Nichiren be killed, the 
land of Nippon will be destroved. Wherost every soul in the 
Palace, from Tokimuné downwards, was amazed, ‘‘ Nichiren must be 
pardoned at once,” they cried. “A messenger on a swift horse must 
forthwith be despateled with a letter of full pardon.” 


This is what is found in the Sacred Books: His heart was trans- 
formed, and he forthwith sent off a man. 


Vorily cvery tittle of his holy sufferings accords with what is 
written in the Sacred Books. 


At this time many converts were made, and it is recorded thus: 

In the land of Nippon is the Province of Sagami; in the Province 
of Sagami is Katas6é, and in Katasé is Tatsu no Kuchi. There 
Nichiren’s life was stayed by the divine grace of Hokké Kiyd, and 
hence the place shall also be called Jakkid6, 


Bearing this in mind His Reverence Nippd carved a holy image of 
our Founder, and begged that he might have the privilege of setting 
it up in Tatsu no Kuchi. Our Founder shied tears for joy and said : 

‘‘Forasmuch as this is the spot where Nichiren’s life was stayed, 
our soul shall say in this image.” 


And the holy image was consecrated. After that it was set up in 
this temple, and became renowned for its divine efficaey in healing. 


As is said in the Books: Blessed are all those who retain merci- 
ful feelings in their hearts. Bearing this text in mind, all worship- 
ers who will come and pay their devotions with the feeling that 
they are worshipping his holy face in the flesh, will not only be 
proof against sword-wounds, but will escape calamitics of al) kinds. 
They will without doubt, by divine grace, enjoy happiness in this 
world and save their souls hereutter. 


These things are to be seen written in detail in the holy biography 
of the Founder. 





° A part of Kamakura, then a great city. 

T The Dragan’s mouth, where the temple now stands in Katase, 

ft Crmminals who were going tu be beheaded were formerly made to sit 
Mpon axis, 

| It does not appear who this man was. Probably a Samurai who followed 
the teaching of Nichiren. 

§ The mountain of Spirits. Where Shaka, the foundor of Buddhism, ig 
said to have taken up his abode after death, 

© This is a proverb, 
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THE FLYING SQUADRON. 
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The following description of the vessels composing the Squadron, 
including the Barrosa, is taken from the Argus of Nov. 27 and 
Nov. 22 :— 


First in order comes the frigate Liverpool, which, carrying the 
rear-admiral’s flag, demands first consideration. She is the newest- 
built frigate of the squadron, and represents the admiralty pattern 
for vessels of her size and class of 10 years since, and before new 
experiences in warfare led to the recent radical changes in naval 
construction. She greatly resembles the frigates which were built 
during the Russian war, and it is not at first easy to distinguish her 
from the Liffey, whose tonnage is nearly the same, and which was 
built some five years before. It is instructive to compare her with 
the Nelson liner, and notice how the old-fashioned men-of-war, as 


depicted in representations of the naval battles of the early part of 


the century, have given place to the comparatively low built hull, 
not much less in the beam but of greater length, and of apparently 
vastly superior sailing powers. The Liverpool—and these figures 
apply pretty closely to the other frigates—is 235ft long, and 50ft 
broad. She was launched at Devonport in 1859. Her complement 
of men consists of 40 officers, including one supernumerary, 10 
engineer officers, three warrant officers, 36 subordinate officers, and 
411 seamen and marines. To be added to this list is Rear- Admiral 
Hornby and his staff. the latter consisting of the flag-lieutenant, 
Mr. Bruce ; the secretary, Mr. Bowling; and his two subordinates. 
Her armament consists of 30 guns, thus distributed :—On the upper 
deck are eight 64-pounders, six of which are rifled and muzzle loading 
and the other two 8-inch smooth bore, and breech-loading. On the 
main deck are 22 guns, four 6} tons, 7-inch, muzzle loading and 
rifled, and 18, 8-in smooth bore, breech-loading. To these must be 
added four boat guns, two 12-pounders, one 9-pounder, and one 
12-pounder field-piece, all Armstrongs. Her engines are of 500-h.p. 
nominal, working on her trix] trip up to 1940 h.p. They were 
constructed by Humpbreys, ‘Tennant and Co. and are horizontal 
direct acting. The ecrew is a Griffiths’ propeller, diameter 18ft., 
25ft. Gin. in pitch, and two bladed. The vessel has also a steam 
launch (the Liffey has another), she is throughout fitted with all 
the modern appurtenances of a man-of-war, and the sight of her 
main deck, and rows of huge 6}-ton guns is very imposing. She has 
been twice in commission, first on the home statiun, and in 1863 she 
belonged tothe Channel fleet which sailed round Great Britain. 
At one time sle was stationed off the const of Ireland, and was 
relieved frum that duty by the Liffey. After that she spent some 
time at the West Indies, and finally came back to the home station 
on particulur service, which ended in her present errand. Her 
present duty, and that of the squadron generally, was thus described 
to the House of Commons by Mr. Childers, the present First Lord 
of the Admiralty, in reply to a question from the Opposition. He 
said :—" The Squadron, which was about to leave Plymouth, would 
consist of six vessels—viz, four wooden frigates—the Liverpool, with 
515 men on board; the Endymion, with 485; the Phebe (from 
Bahia), with 515; and Liffey, with 645; and two wooden corvettcs— 
viz , the Scylla, with 275 ; and the Barrusa, with 275 men, making a 
total of 2550 men, of whom 1763 were officers and men, 416 were 
_ boys, and 871 were marines. The Squadron would visit all our 

distant stations, with the exception of North America, India, and 
the Mediteranean, and would take with it for distribution 348 officers 
and men, including 200 boys, the supply of boys at home being 
somewhat excessive. The Squadron would further take a number 
of officers and young gentlemen for distribution, vis., 24 for the 
Brazils, 70 for the Cape, 41 for Australia, and 121 for China; and 
it would also bring home a con-iderable number. These were its 
principal objects ; and in the opinion of every naval officer to whom 
he had spoken, and especially in that of the naval advivers of the 
Admiralty, there was no question but that there was a great defici- 
ency, both on the part of officers and men, of that sort of experience 
which was to be obtained only by cruising in a squadron; and it was 
partly to afford an opportunity of acquiring such experience that the 
expedition had been fitted out for a cruise of sixteen months.” We 
have only to add that Rear-Admiral Hornby wus second in command 
of the fleet which manned to a great extent by the coast guard and 
naval reserve, lately went on a cruise under Admiral Key, accom- 
panied by the Firat Lord of the Admiralty and the Senior Sea Lord. 
He holds a high reputation in the service, being popular with officers 
and men, and was sclected to command this squadron from hie 
special qualifications for the servi'e. He obtuined jis commission as 
post-captain in 1862, and )iiv last command, previous to the one 
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squadron on the west coast of Africa. He is at present the youngest 


Admiral serving. 

We come next to the Liffey, which stands second in rank in the 
squadron. She was built at Devonport in 1855, just toward the 
close of the Crimean war, and it ies stated that she was the first of 
H. M. men-of-war that was built for a eteamer, the others having 
up to that time been converted—i. ¢. lengthened, &c.—from sailing 
vessels into steamers. Her complement is 43 officers (including 2 
marine and 5 engincering and 8 warrant officers}; also 8 midship- 
ment and 5 cadets; and 75 marines, and 397 seamen. On her 
upper deck-are six 64-pounders, rifled and muzzle loading. On her 
main deck are four 7in. 64 ton guns, muzzle loading and rifled and 
20 8in smooth bore breechloaders. Her bout guns consist of two 
12-pounders, one 9-pounder, and one 12-pounder field-piece, all 
Armetrongs. In addition is anold brase gun for practice at short 
distances. This isa relic of bygone times, and bearing date 1799, 
has no doubt seen no little service of a kind which in these piping 
times of peace is almost denied the British navy. Her engines are 
600 horse-power, nominal, working up to 1800 horse-power, and 
were constructed by Jolin Penn and Son. They are known as 
“ Penn’s trunk engines,” and are stated to be specially good, and to 
have fittings not common in the navy. One of those is a valve, 
which in case of accident or an unlucky shot from an enemy, enables 
the engineer to shut off his steam from the pipes on either side of 
the vessel at a moment's notice. Her ‘‘ Keyham’s donkey ” (an ap- 
pliance possessed by all the vessels in the squadron, and which has 
an astonishing pumping power either from the sea into the boilers, 
from the boilers into the sea, or to or from any part of the vessel in 
case of fire or leak; has also the peculiarity of being capable of 
pumping from the engines of the steam launch on deck, which re- 
presents an enormous advantage, supposing the engine fires to be 
extinguished, say, by a leak. Her screw is Griffiths’ propeller, 18ft 
diameter, 25ft. 6in. in pitch. and two-bladed. Her coal bunkers are 
capable of receiving 342 tons of coal. The Liffey has beon commis- 
sioned thrice. Under her first, she went to the Mediterranean: 
under her second, she served on both the Mediterranean and West 
Indian stations; her third commission began in July, 1867, 
aud on the home station Her. first service under _ it 
was to spend six months o: the const of Ireland in anticipation of a 
Fenian outbreak. That over,she returned to Englund, and was fitted 
for a special expedition to the Baltic, i.e, to carry Sir Charles Wyke, 
K. C. B., Her Majesty’s plenipotentiary at the court of Denmark to 
Copenhagen. From Copenhagen slie went on to Cronstadt, and there 
presented to the Russian Government some samples of a patent gun- 
powder just invented, receiving in return some samples of a new Rus- 
sian gunpowder in the shape of pellets. After touching again at 
Copenhagen, and also at Elsinore, the Liffey returned to England, 
and was employed as guard of honour to the Queen at Cowes. On 
September 30, 1868, she left England under orders for Colon, Pana- 
ma, with 170 supernumeraries for the Vacific stution. She went on 
to Jamuica, and thence to Bermuda, where, to the surprise of her 
commander and crew, she found her orders to return to Eng 
land. On Januray 7, 1869, she arrived at Plymouth, and was sent 
with supernumerarics and stores to the Channel fleet, in the Tagus. 
On her return, she was put on “ particular service,” and joined the 
Flying Squadron. 

The Phebe is the largest vessel of the fleet by nearly 250 tons, 
and though closely resembling the other two frigates in her genersl 


arrangements, has some minor points of superiority. Her interior ‘ 


appearance is extremely prepossessing. Her complement ia 41 
officers, including one marine officer, 73 petty officers, 285 seamen, 
70 marines, 46 boys, and 50 supernumeraries, including 15 supernu- 
merary midshipmen. On her upper deck are six 64-pounder, 9ft Sin 
long muzzle-loading and technically known as rifled shunt guns. On 
her main deck are four 6-} ton rifled guns, muzsle-loading, and 20 
Sin 65 cwt guns 9ft long. Her boat guns are two 12 pounders, one 
9-pounder, and one 12-pounder field-piece, all Arn.astrong. She was 
originally a 50 gun ship but that was on old-fashioned principles, 
and the requirements of moderp warfare for heavier guns necessarily 
caused a material alteration in her equipment. She has Napier and 
Co.’s nir-pump trunk engines (fixed on board in 1860) of 500-horse 
power nominal, working up to 1700 horse-power. Iler screw is 
Griffith’s pntent propeller, two bladed, and her coal-bunkers will 
carry 840 tons of coal at once. The Phebe was built at Devonport, in 
1859, being sister ship to the Indefatigable. She was designed for a 
sailing vesecl, but subsequently converted into a screw steamer. She 
has had two commissions. The first began in 1862, under Captain 
Fortescue. and carried her to the Mediterranean station, where the 


abuve-mentioned, was ag cowmodore commander-in-chief of the | captain died, and Captain Rolland took command, and brought her 
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home, and paid her off in April, 1866. She wasagain placed under 
commission in May, 1867, remaining in the British Channel till 
September of that year. In that interval she took her part in the 
grand review at Spithead in honour of the visits to England 
of the Sultan of Turkey and the Viceroy of Egypt. After that was 
over, she started to the North American and West Indian etations— 
first to Jamaica, calling at Bermuda en route. While on the Jamaica 
station, she visited a number of ports, such as Port an Piince, Santia- 
go, at Cuba, and various other ports on the Spanish main—among 
others Carthagena, Savanilla, Santa Marin, Aspinwall, Greytown, and 
theCrown Islands. She also went down to the Gulf of Honduras, oal- 
ling at Truxillo, Omos, Belize, &o. In the middle of August, 1868, 
she proceeded to the windward station, at Barbadoes, whe:e her cap- 
tain was senior in command. She visited all the windward Islands, 
remaining there till April, 1869, when she sailed for Bermuda, and 
thence to Halifax, where she found orders to proceed to Babia, and 
await the arrival of the Flying Squadron. 


A description of the above vesssel would not be complete without 
mention that her gallant commander, Captain John Bythesea, wears 
the Victoria Cross presented for peculiar service performed by him 
when lieutenant in the Arrogant man-of-war, in the Baltic squadron 
and engaged in operations at Bomareund, during the Russian war 
in 1854. Bomarsund, it will be remombered, is one of the Aland 
Islands in the Baltic, which all lie well together, and mails used to 
come from Russia, and be carried from island to island with a guard. 
During the cruise Lieutenant John Bythesea picked up a Finland 
fisherman, who (old him that communication was kept up between 
a Bussian fortress andthe enewy at headquartes, mails passing 
between them once or twice a week. On hearing this, the officer 
went to his commander, Captain (now Admiral) Yelverton and 
asked permission to land and stop the communication. It was 
granted, and Lieutenant Bythesea, taking two men with him, placed 
himself under the guidance of the fisherman, and so succeeded in 
his gallant achievement of capturing important despatches as to 
receive his present decoration. Captain Bythesea is also an inventor, 
and has had constructed in bis cabin a cot which, slung on gimbals 
at each end, and weighted with shot, is caused to swing so as to 
free ita occupant from the effects of the rolling of the vessel. It is 
well worth inspection. 


The corvette Barrosa (pronounced Barossa) is a beautiful vessel: 
and the youngest of the fleet. She was built at Woolwich eight 
years ago, beiug sister ship to the ill-fated Orpheus, whose total loss 
at Manukau, New Zealand, will be long remembered, and also to 
the Rattlesnake corvette. Her complement consists of 29 officers, 
83 petty officers, 18 artificeas 94 seamen, 45 marines, and 56 boys. 
She has but one tier of guns, 17 in number, which are interesting as 
representing one of the latest patterns in gunnery, being 71 cwt. Pal- 
liser’s converted 64-pounders, muzzleloaded and rifled. Her boatguns 
are two 12-poander Armstrong, and one 12-pounder brass field-piece. 
Her engines are of 400-horse power, workiug up to about 1,300 horse 
power. They are low pressure, horizontal, direct acting, aud were 
constructed by Jamea Watt and Co., of Birmingham. Her 
screw is Griffiths’ patent propeller, two-bladed, and 23ft. in pitch, 
The engines were fixed on board in 1860. The coal bunkers will 
contain 270 tons of coal at one time. ‘Lhe Barvosa was built in 1860, 
and was docked just before she left. H.M.§8. Cadmus was to have 
originally formed one of the squadron, but she grounded just before 
starting and in consequence her officers and crew were ordered to the 
Barrosa, then lying at Sheerness, and the latter was to take the place 
of the Cadmus. In the voyage of the Burrosa to Plymouth she had 
to be run ashore, in order to save herself from running into a passing 
vessel. No damage occurred, but she had to be docked. She has 
two reputations in the squadron, one for fust suiling, for in coming 
up the bay, she kept up with the others while rucning three sails 
short, and another asa “diving bell.” The fact is thit the absence 
of a topgallant forecastle, in order to make room for a pivot gun, so 
lightens her sharp bows that she ships scas properly in bad weather. 
Lier model is nevertheless extremely handsome, being pretty much 
the same as that of the Thalia corvette, whose very recent launch is 
fully depicted in a late number of the Idlustruted London News. 
She has been in commission twice, first under Captain Dowell (now 
Commodore Dowell, stationed at the (Cape), who was succeeded by 
Captain Boys. The Barrosa was first sent to Japun with a squadron, 
of which the Euryalus (in which years before, H. R. H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh was a midshipman) was flagship. She had her share in 
all the affuirs of Simonasaki, Nagasaki, aud Hakodate, landing and 
taking forts, &c. She also visited China, and was sent home in 1867 
to Woolwich, aud puid off. Mer next commission was for particular 
service in the flying squadron, and she is now under Acting captain 
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Hand, her commander when leaving England, Captain R. Gibson, 
being transferred to the command of theLiffey. Among her officers are 
her chief-engineer, Mr. R. Wiliamson, who was decorated for service 
in the Valorous, which assisted in laying the Atlantic cable of 1868, 
and navigating sublieutenent Charles E. Drake, who has a medul from 
the Royal Humane Society. Captain Hand himself has seen a good 
deal of service as lieutenant in commnnd of H. M. 8. Oberon, when 
in the slave-trade squadron off the African coast. 

The Endymion frigate is beyond all question the handsomest, as 
she is the newest, vessel in the squadron. She was built at Deptford, 
and finished in 1866, and is herself the lust of the ‘wooden frigates. 
She is of 2478 tons, her length is 240 feet, and her width 48 feet. 
She was first intended for the command of H. RB. H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh, but the Prince had a choice in the matter, and preferred 
the Galatea. She has now a reputation for slowness; but when in 
the Mediterranean she was reputed a very fast vessel; aud it is ssid 
that an ill-judged alteration in her weights has produced the effeot 
of clogging her sailing. Her crew consists of 51 officers, 1 marine 
officer, 61 petty officers, 271 seamen, 60 marines, and 86 boys. Her 
armament on her upper deck consists of three 7in. Armstrong guns, 
breech-loaders, formerly known in the service—when guns were 
named after the weight of their missiles—as 100 pounders. There 
are also, for boat guns, three 12-pounder and one 9-pounder 
Armstrong, an one 6-pounder brass gun. On her insin’ deck are 
four large muazle-loading rifled Somerset guns, 8-in, and weighing 
6} tons each; also 14 old 7-in 68-pounders. Her engines were 
constructed by Napier in 1862, having been originally intended fur 
H.M.S. Ister. They are air-pump truuk engines of 500-horse power, 
working up to 2800-horse power. Her screw is Griffith's patent 
propeller, 18ft. in diameter, two-bladed, 21ft. in pitch, and fitted 
with Baker’s patent hoisting gear, which enables the ecrew to be 
hoisted or lowered in five minutes’ time. She is also fitted with 
Downton’s nine-inch pumps, with continuation gear on each deck, 
in case of fire. Her coal bunkers will hold 340 tons of coal at one 
time. The Endymion has been twice in commission—first under 
Captain Cha'les Wake, for two years and eight months. During 
that period she performed several honourable services. She was first 
sent to the Mediterranean, and while there had the honour of 
carrying the Tycoon of Japan from Leghorn to Malta, and subse- 
quently from Malta to Marseilles. His Highness was so pleased 
with his first trip in her that it was at his request he sailed in her 
the second time. She also assisted in picking up the old submarine 
telegraph cable between Malta and Alexandria, and was subsequently 
ordered by the Admiralty to lay down the new and direct line 
between those two places. Whilst lying at Alexandria she was 
ordered to Brindisi to receive Lord Napier of Magdala, and carry 
him back to Alexaniria on his return—after his campaign in 
Abysinuia—to his Indian command. On her return to Malta she 
was next sent tothe coast of Spain to protect British interests at 
Cadiz and Malaga alternately, during the recent Spanish revolution. 
After performing this duty ske returned to England and wag 
recommissioned under her present captain for service in the Flying 
Squadron. We may mention that Mr. Joseph H. Keene, her chief 
engineer, has the medal of the Royal Humane Society. ‘ 

The Scylla, corvette, is the smallest vessel in the fleet, her tonnage 
being only 1467. She has nevertheless the same beam, and the same 
armament as the Barrosa, which latter vessel represents an improved 
pattern of corvette. The Scylla was built in 1856, for 21 guns which 
are now reduced to a smaller number in heaveir metal. Jier dimen- 
sions are 185 ft. between perpendiculars, 233ft. over all, and 88ft. in 
beam. Her complement is 21 officers, 1 marine officer. 8 subordinate 
officers, 31 petty officers, 19 artificers, 95 seamen, 44 marines, 14 
superiumeraries, and 46 boys. Her engines are Penn’s trunk engis 
nes, 4C horse power, Working up to 120U-horse power. Her screw 
is of the ordinary two-bladed puttern, lft in diameter and 23ft. 6in- 
in pitch. She tas, of course, but one tier of guns, consisting of 16 
64-pounders, of the new pattern rifled shunt guns, muzzle-loading, 
Her boat guns consist of one 12-pounder, one 12-pounder field piece 
(both Armstrongs), and one 12-pounder bruss howitzer. The Scylla 
has been three times in commission—first in the Mediterranean, 
secondly in the China ee..s, and thirdly for the purposes of the 
Flying Squadron. Her first commander was Captain Rowley Lam- 
bert, now Commodore at Sydney, but her service under him was of 
au ordinary 1outine character. fer second commission was under 
Captain Courtney, when she performed much important service. 
Iu 1866, being on the China station, she was sent to protect Naga- 
suki, in Japan, while the rest of the fleet (includiag the Barrosa) was 
at Simonusski, for it was expected that the Lonins would all come, 
down aud burn Nagasaki if the place were totally left, In July of 
that year slle was sent to watch Russian operations in the northern 
island of the Japanese group. Half of the island being possessed 
by the Russians and half by the Japanese, it was considered 
desirable to kKuow whether the former were not trangressing their 
stated jimita, fixed ubove 5U deg. of latitude. Consequently, the Scylla 
started from Nagasaki, coaled at Pasiette, and visited in turn Vla- 
divostock, Olga, und Hakodate. She found, as was suspected, 
that the Russians bad established settlements os far down 
as Kussynai. ‘Lhe Socyila continuing her observations, went to 
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Dui to coal, and thence as far northward as Castries Bay, where, 
during the Russian war in 1854, Commodore (now Admiral) Elliott, 
in H. M.S. Sybil, managed tolet the Russian fleet slip trough his 
fingers. Her next trip was to Barracouta Bay and further down the 
coast, where she picked up the crew ofan lnelish vessel wrecked 
there. After calling at Amina Bay and encountering a typhoon, she 
returned to Hakodute and Yokohama, and thence to Evgiand. Wer 
third and present commission began in April last. Among her 
officers is Lieutenant Parker, formerly with H. M.S. Curacoa, com- 
manded by Sir William Wiseman, who has a medal from the Ro yal 
Humane Society. 

Appended is a correct and enlarged list of the officers on board 
the vessels now in Yokohama harbour :— 

Liverpool, 30 guns, screw steam frigate, 2656 tons, 600-horse 
power, Rear-Admiral Geoffrey T. P, Hornby ; flag-lieutenant, James 
A. T. Bruce ; secretary, Thomas H. L. Bowling; clerks to secretary 
and assistant paymasters, Fredk L. M. Dyer and Charies J. Pawsey ; 
captain, J. O. Hopkins; commander Samuel Long; lieutenants, 
Herbert F. Crohan, Day H. Bosanquet, Burzes Watson, William 
H. Henderson, William A. D. Acland; staff-commander, William 
H. Sharp ; captain marines, Frederick H. Ruel; lieutenant marines, 
John C. Wardell ; chaplain and naval instructor, Rev. Richard Price, 
M. A.; staff-surgeon, William M’K. Saunders, M. D.; paymaster, 
Robert W. Warwick; chief engineer, Owen Jones; sub-lieutenants, 
Charles Q. G: Crauford, Arthur H.O. P. Lowe, C. F. Naylor, and 
Arthur W. Moore; navigating sub-lieutenant, Herbert Roxby: 
assistant surgeons, James Bradley and Fleetwood Buckle, M. D° 
assistant Lr taney Clarence Aylen, and George W. E. C. Mackay ; 
engineers, J.,Lanksbury, Wm. Walker, Chas. Boddington; assistant 
engineer, J. Wright ; midshipmen, Mexars. Gore, Rignold, Seymour. 
Dick, Richards, Stewart, M’Lean, Conybeare, Marsh, Farquharson, 
Neeld, Corbet Foote. Montagu, Thomas, Whately, Knowles, Cuven. 
dish, and Lord Maurice Fitzgerald ; naval cadets, Messrs. Dew and 
Daly; clerk, Mr. W. W. Hinch ; assistant clerk, Mr. Harvey. 

Liffey, 80 guns, screw steam frigate, 2654 tons, 600-horse power, 
Captain Robort W. Gibson ; commander, George W. Carter; acting 
commander, BR. H. C. Lawson; lieutenants, Robert B. Moutray, 
Francis Hayter, the Hon. Walter A. Jolliffe, George S. Parker, and 
Alexander Cook ; navigating lieutenant, Charles Prickett; captain 
marines, Saml, T. Collins; lieutenant marines, George A. E. Gore ; 
chaplain and naval instructor, Rev. Richard Croker, M. A. ; surgeon, 
William G. Hill; paymaster, Herbe't H Guin; chief engineer, 
Charles Cotton; aub-lieutenants, Charles W. Herbert, Henry A. 
Baring, and William H. May (supernumerary) ; navigating sub- 
lieutenant, W. H. Turner; assistant-surgeon, George H. Madely, 
and William H. Goode (acting) ; a-sistant-paymasters. Edgecumbe 
P. Rimell. John P. Pierce; engineers. W. H. Lowman, Thomas 
Kitto, Alexander Wilson ; midshipmen, Messrs. Hotham, M‘Caus- 
land, Winsloe, Oldham, Bennett, May, Lang, Sparkes, Jackson, 
Hood, Smith, Protheroe, Bampton, Egerton, Kemp, I'reeman, Price, 
Bray, Thorold, Newland, Railt, Eldrige : clerk, Mr. W. B. Clark. 

Phoebe, 30 guns, screw steam frigate, 2596 tons, 500-horse power, 
Captain John Bythesea (wearing the Victoria cross) ; comminder, 
William G. Annesley ; lieutendants, Francis 8. Clayton, Lawrence 
G. A. Roberts, John H. E. Parker, Robert W. Foster, und Reginald 
F. H. Henderson; navigating lieutenant, John A. R: Petch; 
lieutenant of marines, James H. Price; chaplain, Rev. Andrew C. 
Risk ; staff-surgeon, John Ward; paymaster, Charles A. Shapcote ; 
naval instructor, William W. Lane, 3.A.; chief engineer, Robert J, 
Wilson ; sub-licutenants, James O. I’urgess (acting), and Charles 
J. Redilie (acting) ; navigating sub-lieutenart, Arthur Martin, 
assistant surgeons, Duncan M‘N. Johnston, M.D., and Frederick 
M‘Ciement, M.D. ; assistant paymastera, Hugh B. Edwards, John 
D. Taylor, Harry W. Minty; engineers, J. Hindley, George A. 
Paterson, Wm. F. Cole; assistant engincers, Edward Norrington, 
Henry Laughrin, Geo. Swinney; midshipmon, Messrs. Richmond, 
Grey, Cresswell, Napier, Dobree, Broughton, Lindesay, Marx, 
Elliot, Hendereon, Tyacke. Galloway, Berestord, Walker, Crozier, 
Scott, Brett, Boscawen, Wingfield, Belan, Dicken, Grove, Court, 
Bennett. 

Endymion, 21 guns, frigate, 2486 tons, 500-horse power, captain 
Edward Lacy ; acting commander, Day H. Bosanguet ; lieutenants, 
Chas. H. Oxley, Fras. C. B. Baker, Horatio Kemble, John H. 
Robinson, and Joseph W. Wilkins; navigating lieutenant, Silas 
Vicary ; lieutenant marines, Fredk. M. Eden; chaplain, Rev. Robt. 
Nimmo; naval instructor, Albert W. Schroeder, B.A.; surgeon, 
Alex. Fisher, M.D.; paymaster, Wm. F. Alexander; chief engineer, 
Joseph H, Keane; sub-lieutenants, Chas. G. Michaelson, Chas. E. 
Grissell, Lewis ‘I’. Jones, Jas. M. Bance, Fredk. G. I. Lillingston ;* 
navigating sub-lieutenant, James R. Gow; assistant-surgeon, Jas. 
Dunlop, D.D.; assistant-paymaster, Walmsley A. Dangertield, Wm. 
S. Richardson ; engineers, T. KE. Richards, ‘I. Bramley, F. Skelton, 
J. Menhinnick, J. Hall; mid-shipmen, Messrs. ‘Turner, Adams, 
Graham, Henderson, Stapleton, Adamz2on, Bouer, Jefferson, Hanker 
White, Eagles, Putterson, Ledgard, M'G. Findlay, Elliot, Smith 
navigating midshipmen, Mr. Menzies, Mr. Sabben; assistant clerk, 
T. W. A. West. 

Scylia, 16 guns, corvette, 1467 tons, 400-horse power, captain, 
. Frederick A. Herbert ; lieutenants, Hugo L. Pearson, Phillip R. H 
Parker, Henry T. Wright, and Chas. R. Wood; navigating 
lieutenant, John Riches; lieutenant marines, Edwd. S. Innes; 
chaplain and naval instructor, Rev. Richd. L. Neale, B A.; surgeon, 
Constantine Keenan ; paymaster, Fred. Burne; chief engineer, Jas. 
Gillies; navigating sub-lieutenant, Thos. B. Moody; assistant 
surgeon, John Whyte, M B. (acting) ; assistant paymasters, Thos. 
F. Harrison, Wm. O. Bedford; engineers, Chas. Ware, John 
Bannatyne ; assistant-engincer, Bryant Little; miishipmen, Messrs 
Genn, Somerset, Brant, Law, Reid, Hadley, Woolrize. Warren, 
Poulter, Abbott, R. Warren, ; navigating-midshipman, Mr. Beatty ; 
clerk, Mr. Gillies. 
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Shipping Intelligence. 





ARRIVALS. 

April 2, Furleader, Brit. burg., Newman, 474, from Hongkong, 
Rice, to A. Barnard. 

April, 2, Abbey Bacon, American barque, Bessom, 478, from 
Hongkong, General to A. Ueard & Co. 

April2, Bfauritius, N. G. barg., Peterson, 847, from Saigon, 
Rice, to Schultze Reis & Co. 

April, 2, Jacoba, Dutch barque, Schaap, 525, from Shanghai ria 
Kohe, General to Curst Lels & Co. 

Apr. 3, Jeddo, Brit. barque, Corbett, 327, from Saigon, Rice, to 
Cocking & Singleton. ; 

Apr. 3, Matadore, N. G. barque, Kulckloser, 302, from Saigon, 
Rice, to Chinese. 

April 3, Sunda, P. & O. Str., Cates, 1,700, from Hongkong, Ge- 
neral, and Mails, to P. & O. Company. 

April 3, Oberon. N. G. barque, Schmidt, 359, from Saigon, Bice 
to Macpherson & Marshall. 

April 3, Gustave Adolph, N. G. barque, Lich, 260, from Swatow, 
Sugar to L. Knifller & Co. 

April 3, John Howland, Amr. Whaler, Whelden, 383, from Sul- 
phur Island, on a cruise 350 barrels Oil to Captain. 

April 8, Z. B, Fr. barg., Guano, 495, from Saigon, Rice, to 
Walsh, Hall & Co, 

Apr. 4, Anna Nicholson, British barque, Harvey, 251, from Sai- 
gon, Rice to Van Oordt & Co. 

Apr. 4, 4nva Maria, French barque, Guzenen, 480, from Saigon, 
Rice to Order. 

April 4, V. C. Keinegaand, Norwegian barque, Halorsen, 457, 





from Saigon, Rice, to Favre Brandt & Co. 


April 4, Froeh. Str. Georges Marie, Provost, 288, from Manila, 
General, to Fabre Boerne & Co. 

April 4, Georges, British barque, from Hongkong General to 
Grauert & Co. 

April 4, Stephen Bishop, Amr. brig, Foote, 295, from Hongkong, 
Grauert & Co. 

April 4, Madras, N. G. barque, Wupper, 273, from Swatow 
Sugar to Schultze Reis & Co. 

April 5, Frow, N. G. Schr., Sanneain, 207, from Chefoo, Beans, 
and Oil, to L. Knifller & Co. 

April 5, Wonocacy, U. 8. Gun-boat, McCrea, 10 guns, from Kobe. 

April 5, Hermange et Jenny, Fr. barg., Moissex, 288, from Cadiz, 
General, to Captain. 

The Flying Squadron consisting of :— 
April 6, H. M. 8. Lirerpool, Capt. H. Hopkins, Flag Ship. 


April6, do.  Phabe »  Bythesea. 
April 6, do. Endymion ,, Lacy. 
April6, do. Liffey » Gibson. 
April 6, — do. Scylla » Herbert. 
April 6, do Barossa Hand. 


° ” 

April 6, Panama, N. G. barq., Neilson, 425, from Saigon, Rice, 
to Captain. 

April 7, Peterborough, Brit. barq., 560, Cuptain Orchard, from 
Saigon 42 days, Rice to Chinese. 

April 7, Fleur de Meurice, Brit. barq., 883, Galison, from Chefoo, 
Beans and Oil, to Textor & Co. 

April 7, Wilhelmine Emma, Brit. Str., Donalson, 420, from 
Hongkong, General, to Siber & Brennwald. 

April 7, Borealis, Brit. ship, 920, Beard, from Saigon, Rice, to 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. ; 

April 7, Zuzu, Brit. ship, 556, Capt. Scott, from Saigon, Rice, to 
Netherland Trading Co. 

April 7, Maggie. Brit Schr., 222, Webster, from Hongkong, Rice 


and Sugar, to Order. 


Apr. 7th, Wodoga, Bri. barq., Jarmain, from Hongkong, Rice, to 


Jardine, Matheson & Co. 


April 7, Nightingale, Am. ship, 975, Sparrow, from San Francisco, 
General, to A. Heard & Co. 

Apr. 8, Labourdonnais, Fr str., 969, Rapatel, from Hongkong, 
Mails & General to M. Imperial Co. 

April 8, Rona, Brit. Str., 987, Hutchinson, from Kobe, General, 
to Jardine, Matheson & Co. . 

April 8th, Nipon, Dut. brg. 260 Vint, from Chefoo, Beans and 
Oil, to Curst Lels & Co. 


DEPARTURES. 
April 2, New York, P. M.S. S. Co.’s Str., Furber, for Hongkong, 


for repairs, despatched by P. M. 8S. S. Company. 


April 4, Pallas, N. @. barg., Wulff, 400, in ballast, for China 
Coast, despatched by Schultze Reis & Co. 

April 4, ve, French barque, Mercerong, 338, for Negata, by Walsh 
Hall & Co., in ballast. 

April 4, Antifer, French ship, Guinand, 426, in ballast, secking by 
N. I. Company. 

April 5, Brave, British barque, 313, Tea for New York. 

Apr. 7, Fidelitas, N. G. barquo, for Magellan in ballast. 

Apr. 7, Madras, N. @. barque, for Hiogo, with Original Cargo by 
Schultze Reis & Co. 

PASSENGERS. 

Arrived.—Per P. & O. Str. Sunda, from Hongkong, Messrs. Diack, 
Signor Eyerer. and 8 Chinese. ; 

Per M. I. Str. Labourdonnais, from Hongkong, arrived 7th inst., 
—M. Van der Hoeven, M. Bavier, J. H. Hubert, Esq., Le Comte 


and Comtesse de la ‘tour, M. Ulman, 20 Soldiers and 3 Chinese 
on deck. 


Per Rona, from Kobe, arrived 8th instant :—Prince of Hizen and 


900 Troops. 
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BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT 
FOR NAGASAKI. 





R. ANNESLEY’S Report which we publish to-day 
reminds us of Macaulay’s Essay on Dr. Nares’ 
life of Lord Burleigh, which filled him with astonishment 
similar to that which Lemuel Gulliver felt when he first 
landed at Brobdingnag and saw corn as high as the oaks 
in the new Forest, thimbles as large as buckets and 
wrens of the bulk of turkeys. Such a book might, he 
says, before the deluge, have been considered as light 
reading by Hilpa and Shalum. But unhappily the life 
of man is now threescore years and ton, and it is some- 
what unfair that Mr. Annzsizry should demand from us 
so large a portion of so short an existence. A Dutch 
savan once spent a whole life-time in writing fifteen 
volumes on a fly’s eye, and a Chinese scholar will compose 
without much exhaustion, a poem of a thousand lines on 
a melon-seed. Mr. Annesiry has performed something of 
the same feat. On the other hand it must be admitted 
that he has given us a great deal of information about 
Nagasaki and its environs, its native and foreign trade, 
productions, industries present and prospective, and though 
he might by condensing here and avoiding repetitions 
there have somewhat curtailed his report, it is always 
pleasant to.see good earnest work, and Mr. ANNEsLEY’s 
Report fully deserves such praise as this implies. 

The trade of Nagasaki is indeed very small, nor, as it 
appears to us, will it expand very fast, until European 
machinery is brought more freely into play there. It is 
gratifying to see that movements are being made in that 
direction, but we will refer to this subject in its place. 

The net increase in the value of the trade in 1869 over 
that of 1868 is $237,274, in spite of an item of $509,114 
on the wrong side, for ‘* decrease in the value of vessels 
sold.” The increase therefore argues a considerable ex- 


' pansion of the’ general trade, even under the serious dif- 


ficulties imposed by a debased and unreliable currency. 
How seriously these difficulties have affected the trade, Mr. 
Awngstry clearly shows, as do all his Brother-Consuls, 
and the wretched expedient of the Government in issuing 
a fraudulent currency, has reacted cruelly both against its 
own merchants and the foreigner. That the issue involved 
a fraud seems to usas clear as the noon-day, though 
questions of great intricacy may be involved in the 
claims made by foreigners based on this fact. | Some of 
these claims would undoubtedly be as fraudulent as the 
currency itself, while others would as undoubtedly rest 
on a broad ground of unassailable justice. Nothing can 
be worse than to allow Asiatic Governments to play fast 
and loose with treaty obligations, and that they have in. 


directly done so in this currency question seems to us 
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very clear. If they can extract large advantages from 
frandulent expedients of this kind at one time, they may 
be expected to attempt a repetition of the process by 
similar expedients at another, and a lesson of equal finan- 
cial, political and moral importanve would be taught them, 
if they learned by sharp experience that their claims to 


with it moral obligations the force of which tbey would | 
be compelled to recognize. 


The principal articles of import at Nagasaki last year 
appear to have been necessaries of life, rice, peas and 
cotton, the crops of which seem to have been as short in 
Kinsiu asin Nippon. It would be interesting to know 
how far this deficiency has arisen from natural causes or 
from the disturbed political state of the country. The 
quantity of cottons imported seems lamentably small, 
34,000 pieces of Grey Shirtings only, nor do woollens or 
fancy goods seem to thrive very much there. Iron shows 
an increased importation, while lead has unaccountably 
fallen off. No more hopeful sign is shewn than the in- 
creased importation of machinery, though the disciviliz- 
ing gun and cartridge machinery appears to compete with 
the civilizing printing press, its neighbour in the report. 
Mr. ANNESLEY mourns over the native indisposition to 
use agricultural implements of greater efficiency; we 
fear his mourning will be deep and protracted. For very 
obvious causes, changes in this direction are amongst the 
very last to come. A bovine stupidity is the ordinary 
characteristic of the agricultural labourer and small 
farmer, and if Many Wep.uake herself were to appear on 
an agricultural mission distributing patent ploughs and 
miracle-working harrows, we fear she would meet with 
but a cold reception. Mining machincry, however, seems 
to be the great desideratum, and it is to be hoped that it 
will not alone be employed in coal-mining ; the whole 
island teems with mineral wealth, to develope which no- 
thing is required but foreign enterprize and ingenuity. 
We notice that cloth weaving and sugar refining machin- 
ery is mentioned, but nothing is said of candle-making 
machinery, at which we sre somewhat surprized. The 
whole country abounds with vegetable wax, and like the 
Chinese, the Japanese are preat consumers of candles, the 
making of which is one of the industries of Nagasaki. 
Machinery adapted to this trade+is simple and not very 
expensive; we hardly understand how it should have 
been neglected. The same satisfactory dulness in arms 
and ammunition as is reported elsewhere characterizes this 
branch of the Nagasaki trade, a dulness on which we 
cougratulate Japan and cendole with Birmingham. 
But what with civil war, much burning of gunpow- 
der, loss of men, loss of time, failure of crops and 
squandering of money, the Japanese have no more 
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money to spend in arms, and we sincerely hope that 
every Enfield, Whitworth and Henry-Martini, every 
barrel of powder, unless specially suited for blast- 
ing, every cap and cartridge in Nagasaki or elsewhere, 
will lose such a discouraging sum of money that we shall 
hear no more of any of them for ten years, or better still, 
that every one of them may rust where it now lies. 
Every dollar made from these things is thrice so much 
off each mercha nt’s profits three years hence, so much off 
the reproductive capital of the country, so much more 
strife, uneasiness and hindrance to progress. 

The direct importation of goods from England seems 
to have increased very considerably during the past year. 


We have now arrived at the export trade, which con- 
sists chiefly of Tea, Wax, Tobacco, Drugs, Seaweed, 
Coal, Timber &. Tea, through fired and prepared to 
some extent for the European markets, is chiefly shipped 
in its raw state to Shanghai, where it is either mixed with 
China leaf, or, remaining unadulterated, is fired for home 
consumption. It would appear that if shipped in ite 
prepared state, Tea pays a “duty of three and a half Boos 
per picul; if shipped unprepared, it pays some small 
nominal duty ; hence the trade which has sprung up 
with Shanghai. This differential duty tends to lessen 
the activity of the tea-firing establishments which are a 
prominent feature in the Nagasaki trade, nor do we clearly 
understand the reason for it. The abolition of the difference, 
which Mr. AnnxsLry urges, would not, however, necessari- 
ly tend to the benefit of the country, which may derive a 
larger advantage from free trade with Shanghai than it 
would from the profit made by the increase in the number of 
tea-firing establishments. The other articles of export, 
though amounting in the aggregate to about $500,000, are 
not of much ind ividual importance. 

The increase in the shipping business of the Port is 
remarkable, and attributable chiefly to the great traffic 
carried on by the Pacific Mail Steamers. The increase 
of British shipping amounts to 40 vessels and 14,203 tons. 

Passing over the notes on freight, exchange and cur- 
tency, we come to Mr. ANNESLEY’S remarks on the agri- 
cultural condition of the Country, in which he enume- 


rates its chief products and the methods employed to 


prepare some of them. The list seems to us a very poor 
one, mor can one avoid feeling that an immense deal 
might be done in this direction. Why should not some 
efforts be made to introduce finer fruits, vegetables 
and animals into Japan? A more promising field for 
such efforts we hardly know of. The climate of Nagasaki 
is something like that of Southern Spain, Corsica, or the 
islands of the Levant. Why should not the true orange 
which flourishes so well in Southern China be introduced 
there ? The lemon, the vine, the peach, nectarine and 
apricot, the fig, and many varietics of plums would 
also, we imagine, thrive extremely well there. Cannot 
some efforts be made in this direction? If we could re- 
place the persimmon, the most pompous imposture known 
among fruits, by the orange or the fig, the benefit to 
Japan would really be very considerable. Mz. ANNESLEY 
then passes on to the Coal mines of which we treated 
last woek: it is gratifying not only to see that very 
solid efforts are being made in this direction, but also 
that they are likely to be rewarded with success. 
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After referring to some matters of local importance, but 
bf no great gencral interest, Mr. ANNEsLEY makes some 
yeneral remarks froma which we gather that there is much 
ndustrial and intellectual effort being made at Nagasaki 
which should soon bear fruit. Passing over his observations 


jon tho light-houses under Mr. Brunron’s superinten- 
\dence, wo arrive at his account of the progress the 


Japanese are making in the art of printing. We believe 
that the importance of this question cannot be overated. 
It has long appeared to us that a more beneficial revolu- 
tion in the intellectual condition of this country would 
be secured by the introduction of the Roman alphabet, 
than by almost any other means. The Japanese language 
—unlike the Chinese in this respect—is admirably adapt- 
ed for conversion into the Roman character, accented 
vowels only being necessary to mark the difference be- 
tween open and closed sounds. 
and philanthropist Dr. Hzersurn hag already translated 
the second Gospel into Japanese, and is about to publish 
it in this manner. To us, this seems analogous to the 
aying of a railway through the national intellect, and it 
s sufficiently curious thut two undertakings so similar to 


each other, one in the domain of mind, the other in the 


domain of matter, should be undertaken almost coin- 
Sidently in point of time. 

The subject is far too large fur treatment in this place; 
bat it presents a field for enterprise and grounds for hope 
which are sufficient to inspire any earnest minded man 
with great motives for exertion. It is manifest that a 
movement of this kind not only must, but even should 
come gradually ; great danger would arise from any sud- 
den change in the character in which a nation had mould- 
ed its mind. Those who have cherished almost from in- 
fancy certain copies of works which have become at last 
part of their whole being, know how greatly the pleasure 
of reading the author is marred by pursuing him through 
an unfamiliar edition. How much more would this be the 
case if the very character in which it was written were 
to be changed. 


Mr. ANNESLEY states that about five hundred officers 
n the employ of the Gove rnment have been discharged and 
hereby forfeited their right to carry two swords. Provided 
proper amount of consideration towards these men is 
\shewn, and they are not converted into disaffected sub- 
jects, their transfer from a class which habitually and 
often violently preys upon society, to one in which their 
work will increase its wealth, is in the highest degree 
satisfactory. The conversion of an idle consumer into an 
industrious producer is better even than making two blades 
of grass grow where only one grew before, an act to 
which praise was accorded by a high authority. The 
Chinese seem here, as elsewhere, formidable competitors 
fo other foreigners, their frugality, perseverance and elas. 
ic commercial morality giving them great advantages 
over the subjects of other nationalities ; this, however, is 
matter we have recently brought before our readers in 
4n extract from the Nagasaks Kzprese. } 

But we are in some danger of emulating Mr. ANNES- 
LEx’s prolixity, without the excellent excuse for it which 
justifies him. His record is a very valuable one, and it 
will be interesting next year to mark, by means of it, what 
progress the port may have made during the interval. 


That eminent Missionary : 
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To Srp Harry S. Parxes, K.C.B., 
&.,. &c., &c. 


Barirrsn Const.ate. 
Nagasaki, 3let January, 1870. 


Srr,—I have the honor to forward herewith the Returns of Trade 
and Shipping of this Port for the year 1869. They have been com- 
piled with as much accuracy as it was possible to attain, and con- 
sist of the following Tables thirteen in number, viz :— 


I. Goods Returns. 


No. 1—Import Trade from England and other Countries. 
2.—Import Trade from open Ports in Japan. 
» 8.—Import Trade Direct from England. 
»» 4-—Export Trade to England and other Countries. 
» 5.—Export Trade to open Ports in Japan. 
6.—Export Trade Direct to England. 
7.—Direct Trade, (A.) 
8.—Indirect Trade—Coast or River, (B.) 
II, Returns Shipping. 
» 9—British and Foreign, (C.) 
10.—Direct Trade in British Vessels from and to Great 
Britain and British Colonies. 
» 11.—Indirect or carrying Trade in British Vessels from and 
to other Countries. 
» 12.—Indirect or carrying Trade in British Vessels from and 
. to open Ports in Japan. 
» 18.—Return of Foreign Shipping. 
. It is gratifying to observe that notwithstanding the anticipations 
which were generally formed to the contrary, the Trade of this Port 


' for the past year has not diminished, but bears on the whole a favor- 
- able comparison with the year 1868. 


The Total value of the Trade of Imports (including steamers and 
sailing vessels sold) and Exports for 1869, amounted to $41,890,055 = 
(21,100,262 7s. 6d.) against $4,602,781= (£1,035,625 14s. 6d.) in 
1868 ; shewing an increase in 1869 of $287,274, (£64,678 7s. 2d.) 

Comparative Table of Imports and Exports for the years 1868 
and 1869. 








Imrorts. EXPorTs. 
In 1869.......... $2,837,639. In 1869..........$1,872 531. 
sp BOOS aveeciess $1,92 4,497. ve:  DBOS vesscenes $1,989.285. 
Increase of...... $ 913,142. Decrease of......$ 116,754. 
—apkeeeecksea ae 





Summary of the increase and decrease of the trade in 1869 as com- 
pared with 1868. 


Imports—Increase of....... ie suxeahaba Accpawaesdedtoveanveviens $931,142. 
Exports—Decrease of......... ssbadeNseoniesavns $116,754 $625,868 
Decrease in value of Vessels sold............€509,114) °°” 


Net INCTEASO sss vccccosevcsscccsevesecenees<cQed cee, 


I now proceed to explain the various causes which: have influenc- 
ed the commercial operations of this Port for the past year, and 
will premise by giving a short narrative of the serious fluctuations in 
the value of native currency which has had such a baneful influence 
on trading transactions for tle past year. Merchants have had great 
difficulties to contend with during the last twelve months, owing to 
the unsettled state of the currency and the steady decline in the 
value of the coin in which nearly all their business with the Japan- 


ese is transacted viz: the “ Nibu.” 


The uncertainty of the market value of this coin from day to day 
has done more to dam:ge the trade of the port than perhaps any 
other cause, and several times business in imports has been brouglit 
quite to a stand still by a sudden drop in the value of the “ Nibu.” 
The losses caused thereby have fullen both upon foreigners and 
natives. On the former directly and more perceptibly, upon thie 
latter more indirectiy but not the 1-ss surely. 

The continued depreciation of the Native Currency during the 
past year has resulted in such an uncertainty as to the rate at which 
remittances could be made, that shippers, used to the regular course 
of operations in other parts of the East, now look with considerable 
distrust upon the result of their ventures to Nagasaki. Instead 
therefore, of encouraging direct shipments from Europe, the mer- | 
chant here can only draw his supplies fron the nearer Vorts in 
China for such goods as, at the time being, are in special demand in 
Nagasaki. Ife must do so also in the certainty that, unless early in 
the field, the sume demands of his neighbours, especially those of 


s 
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his Chinese competitors—who can do the same work so much 
cheaper than himself—will speedily bring an over supply of the goods 
in request and swamp a market which at best is a very limited one. 


With these preliminary remarks on the monetary fluctuations 
existing at this Port, and upon which I purpose further to dilate 
under the heading of “ Currency ” in this Report, I now proceed to 
the 


IMPORTS. 


The principal Import busincss of the year has been confined to 
the necessities arising from the short native crops of Rice and 
Cotton and also Peas, the latter being required for the manufucture 
of Soy which forms such a considerable item in the daily wants of 
a Japanese. For these wants China has supplied during the past 
year large quantities of Raw Cotton and Grain. During the 
summer months a very extensive trade was done in Peas from 
Newchwang and prices reached extreme rates; as the summer ad- 
vanced the rains continued much later in the season than is cus- 
toiary, great damage wus done to the Rice crops, in many districts 
they were never able to get them in at all, and a consequent neces- 
sity for foreign rice was created, many cargocs of Saigon rice have 
been imported, the supply has been sufficient to prevent prices 
going to anything like famine rates, though at one time affairs 
assumed such a serious aspect with regard to the Rice supply ques- 
tion, that the Native Authorities were forced to forbid any rice being 
sent from Nagasaki. The same causes which wore so pernicious to 
the rice crops affected the cotton harvest in a similarly disastrous 
manner and large supplies of Raw cotton had to be drawn from 
Shanghai, and exceedingly high prices were paid both for the raw 
staple and cotton yarn. 


[" The failure of the crops of three such important articles as Pens, 
Rice, and Cotton, has naturally caused a great strain upon the mone- 
tary resources of the country, and contributed largely to make a 
heavy balanve of Trade against the Japanese. 


Rice.—During the past year has been imported to the extent of 
112,432 piculs, valued at $280,080 aguiust 698 piculs, valued nt 
$1,396 in 1868. The demand has been very great and prices un- 
usually high. 

Raw Cutton—Imported, shews the large quantity of 13,904 piculs 
valued at $347,600 against 6,968 piculs, valued at $167,224 in 1868. 
The supply is not likely to be equal to the demand. 


Peas &c.—Were imported during the pst year to the extent of 
48,590 piculs, valued unt $85,048. Large quantities have been dis- 
posed of, leaving good murgins to importers7 


The staple imports of British piece goods, viz.—Grey goods, 
Turkey Reds, Fancy prints, Camlets, Lustres and Cotton Velvets, 
have not been as satisfuctory as was expected, but still, on the 
Whole, these Imports of European manufactures shew an increase 
on those of 1868. 

Grey Shirtings.—Were imported during last year to the extent of 
34,340 pieces valued at $103,020, against 31,598 pieces valued at 
$83,474 in 1868. The demand has been fair and steady, generally 
at prices a little over Shanghai rates. 


Turkey Reds.—Were imported to the extent of 12,369 pieces, 
valued at $37,107 against 900 pieces and $3,600 in 1868. The 
demand and prices for this article have been the samo as for Grey 
Shirtings. 


Camlets.—Were imported to the extent of 7,603 pieces and 
$98 839 in 1863, only 1,903 pieces valued at $24,364 were imported. 
The Black Camlet is much used for making clothes for the native 
troops ; not so much consumed as in previous years, and supplies 
being abundant, rates have ruled low. 


Lustres & Orletns.—Plain also shew an increased importation 
against the same articles during lust year, a good steady business, 
but never at very high rates. 


Cloth.— Was imported to the extent of 4.733 pieces, valu d at 
$94,660, against 1,306 pieces and $65,300, in 1868, consumption 
limited, 

Blankets.—Nave been largely imported in consequence of the 
good demand experience | last season, and, as is frequent in such 
cases, the market has been overstocked, 11,866 puirs of Blankets 
were imported to the value of $109,330. In 1866 the value of the 
Blankets importe | amounted to $23,000. Large calls, but only 
at low figures compared with the previous year. 


Taffachelass.—Mave been in good demand, 22,410 pieces were im- 
ported, valued at $50,422, azuinst 5,903 pieces, and $16,233, in 1863, 
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Cotton Yarn —Has not been in as good a demand as last year, 275 
piculs and $13,521, against 781 piculs and $39,010 in 1868. 


Notwithstanding the high rates of this raw staple advancing from 
twenty two and a half dollars per picul in July, to twenty seven and 
a half dollars a picul at the end of the year, no corresponding 
enquiry or improvement has taken place in—Yarn, although I am 
informed, a large business was done in this Article at the other open 
Ports in Japan; only a small trade in this Articlo here, but when a 
demand comes good prices are given. 


Long Ells.—Shew likewise a diminution as compared with Inst 
year’s importation, and have only been taken in small quantities 
and generally at poor rates. 


Metals —Iron has been imported to a larger oxtent than last year. 
Lead shows a falling off of 2,006 piculs, and $14,013 against 8,526 
piculs, and $68,211 in 1868, this decrease iz unaccountable. 


Machinery.—Has been much imported during the past: year and is 
valued at $50,000. ‘Lhe kind of machinery in request consists of 
mining machinery, Rice cleaning machinery, Gun Caps and Curtridge- 
making machinery, Printing machinery &., but I regret to sny 
Iam not awaro that avy agricultural machinery has as yet been 
imported at this port. The primitive implements of field labour 
aro used in tilling and cultivating the land, and I fear that the native 
farmers of the presont day are much too poor and too conservative 
to adopt and to purchase foreign agricultural implements, when a 
sort of long spade, an old fashioned plough drawn by oxen and a 
kind of rake answer all their requirements. But it is otherwiso 
with other cescriptions of machinery, such as for mining—cloth 
weaving, Sugar refining &c., and those already mentioned ; those aro 
yearly getting better known and appreciated by the higher classes of 
Japanese, and extensive orders are given through local firms, and 
I am of opinion that the requirements of tho Japanese in this way 
will continue to increase as they gradually find the advantages 
gained by developing tho mining resources of their country, and get 
to appreciate tho saving of labour which machinery enables them to 
effect. 

Arms, Ammunition §c.—An unimportant and gradually decreasing 
business has been done, and with lnrge stocks, few buyers, and 
anxious sellers. Rates have declined for most kinds of Arms, until 
they aro now hardly on a par with their prime cost in England. 
19,163 stand Arms, valued at $287,445 have been imported during 
1869, against 36,514 stand, and $620,738, in 1868, ‘The demand 
for Arms and all munitions of war, articles which in former years 
and during tho prevalence of hostilities in Japan, formed the most 
remunerative sources of forcign trade in this country has almost 
ceased. Jopes were entertained that such a change would tend to 
the more healthy developement of an Import trade, but the experi- 
ence of 1869 shows that although the implements of destruction 
have been less wanted in this country the more peaceful products of 
English manufacture have not been in much greater request, during 
the last than in tho previous year. 

Sugar.—White, a fair aver.ge trade has been done, but not so 
much as in former years when the markets now supplied from Hiogo 
and Osaka drew their supplics from this Port. 14,016 piculs, val- 
ued, at $104,413, have been imported, shewing an increase over lust 
year’s imports ; Sugar is principally imported by the Chinese. 

Sugar.—(Brown) 8,364 piculs valued at, $33,456, have found 
their way into the market. A slight increase over last year’s im- 
portation of this article. 

Coals.—(English) have been imported to the value of $37,500, 
for 2,500 tons. This Coal has been almost entirely laid down at 
this port direct from England and owing to the good quality and 
cheap rate of Japanese Coal, o few hundred tons have probably been 
sold at under cost. 

Saltpetre.—The usual demand for consumption in the native powder 
mills has been met by supplies from Hongkong and, as the Japanese 
have now arrived at considerable perfection in the art of gunpowder 
making, imports of this article from Europe, are in little request 
and stocks rather heavy. Occasional inquiry exists for this, but the 
demand is irregular, and to effoct sales, importers have frequently to 
sell under cost. The remainder of the articles imported from Eng: 
Jand and. other countries are of the usual miscellaneous character 
and require no special comment. 

IMror:s FRoM Oven Ports IN Javan. 

The total value of the Import Trade from open Ports in Japan 
amounted during the past year to $152,5U2, against S149, 100, im 
sus. Therefore the trade ou this lead can be said to have slightly 


jucreased, 
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Imports DIRECT FROM ENGLAND To NAGASAKI. 


The Imports direct from England to this port have been toler- 
ably large, and valued at $326,362, which compares very favorably 
with the direct import trade of 1868 which amounted to $65.608. 


Cotton and Woollen Masufactures, have been imported to a 
moderate extent, $95.360. owing to there being little demand for 
such goods and the market still well stocked from unsold goods of 
previous years. 


Metals.—Iron, Lead and machinery have been imported in small 
quantities. Armsand Ammunition have been brought here direct to 
the value of $63,110, and accoutrements, fittings, &c., alone, to 
the value of $50,000. 


Coal has been imported direct to the extent of 2,000 tons and 
valucd at $30,000. 


(Vide comparative Table of prices of chief articles of Import.) 
EXPORTS. 


The principal articles of Export may be enumerated as follows, 
Ten, Wax, Tobacco, Galls, Camphor, Coal, Copper, Seaweed and 
Planks, besides which, considerable quantitics of Awabo, Cuttle lish, 
Paper, Isinglass, Mushrooms, Beche-de-mer, Sharks-fins and Charcoal 
are shipped to China, but the trade in these latter articles is almost 
entirely in the hands of the Chinese. 

Tea.—Has been produced to a larger extent during 1869 than in 
1868, and ite preparation for direct home shipment has been actively 
carried on. The quantity prepared or fired here, however is, but a 
small portion of the total yield, a very large share being exported in 
the raw state to China, whence it also finds ‘its way to the European 
markets, either separately prepared or mixed with the China leaf. 


The reason of such largo shipments-to Shanghai of our raw leaf is, 
that in that form it passes under a low scale of duty whereas when 
fired hero and shipped in chests or boxes it can no longer be classifi- 
ed as “ Bancha,” although the quality of the Tea itself is in both 
cases similar. 


The quality of nearly all the first arrivals proved that the weather 
had been extremely favorable to the growth of the plant, both the 
leaf and liquors showing that great improvement lad taken place in 
itsculture. Unfortunately the satisfactory state of the article was 
injuriously affected through the dishonesty of either the growors or 
teamcn, in mixing with the Tea leaves of other plants, in many 
instances the adulteration was found to equal twenty or thirty per 
cent., while scarcely any were entirely free. This having been ropre- 
sented to the proper quarter has had the effect of causing the de- 
struction of large quantities of the mixture by several of the Daimios, 
and there is now little cause of complaint in this respect. Prices have 
ranged from five to ten per cent. above last year, caused through 
the increased demand for Shanghai, where the bulk of the Teas have 
been sent, and there sold for mixir.g with the China leaf, this will 
account for the direct Export to England appearing so small. It 
will appear singular that it should be moro profitable to send the 
unprepared leaf to Shanghai, thereby incurring freight and other 
expenses on the loss in weight which always takes place during the 
process of firing, &e., in preference to shipping direct, and the only 
way to account for it is that by shipping to Shanghai in bales the 
Toa is exported as “ Bancha” paying merely a nominal duty, while 
Ica fired and packed on tho spot is charged full three and a half 
Boos per picul on all grades, very many of which are inferior in point 
of value to the raw leaf; thus Chinese are now enabled to compete 
more favorably for the purchase of leaf than direct shippers. Under 
these circumstances it would be beneficial to the trade of the port 
if the “ Bancha” clause in the Tariff were abrogated, thereby placing 
all shippers on a like footing, and would lead to more Tea being pre- 
pared on the spot, giving emplcyment to the various Tea firing estab- 
lishments alveady owned by Foreigners, increasing the receipts to 
the Custom House in the shape of duties, and providing increased 
demand for native labour in firing the Tens. 


There is every reason to believe that the growth of the Tea plant | 
is increasing steadily in each of tho undermentioned Districts, viz. : 
Hiogo, Murume, Omura, Hizen, Bungo, &c. The Teas most eateem- 
ed here are the Orachine from Omura, and Hizen, the prices of 
which range from $16 to $26 per picul, as brought to market; the 
Chikuge from Iurame usually selling at $17 to $23 per picul ; and 
the Higo, which on an average realizes from §14 to $20 per picul, 
exeepting when carefully prepared in which case T have known $26 
to $29 per picul paid for this District. Uji Tea which is considered 
the best in Japan is now rarely seen at this port, as also that from Sikok. 


The Green Tons as shipped direct from this to England generally 
comprise tho several different Districts, it being very seldom thot 
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sufficient of any particular kind can be bought at one time to make | chiefly in Chinese hands ; 28,549 piculs have been exported against 
up a merchantable chop. The cost ranges according to quality from | 24,834 piculs in 1868. 


$28 to $38 per picul and uncolored from $26 to $35 per picul. It 
may be of some interest here to note that Tea is exported from this 
to Canada through England or the United States: 33,850 piculs of 
Tea were Exported during 1869, and valued at $507,750 shewing 
an increase of 7,262 piculs and $108,936, against 1868. 

Waz.—Vegetable—This articlo is now much used bothin England 
and on the Continent, and owing to the high prices ruling there carly 
in the year an active demand eet in here: Latterly less favorable 
reports from Europe, combined with a strong native demand spring- 
ing up for the supply of Osaka, has tended greatly to diminish busi- 
ness. A large demand for Wax always exists in Japan itself (prin- 
cipally in the North) and the supply this year seems to have been 
insufficient to induce the native dealers to compete for the demands 
of Foreigners at the only prices the latter could offer. 

The Export of Wax amounted to 5,920 piculs, valued at $94,720 
against 12,741 piculs and $216,597 in 1868, showing a considerable 
decrease of 6,821 piculs and $121,877. 

Totacco.—This staple has throughout the year been much sought 
after, owing to the favor with which Japan Tobacco is received in 
the English market, the arrivals from the country being quite inade- 
quate to the demand ; prices have ranged above former years, which 
may partly be accounted for by the greater care shown in the curing 
of the leaf and the comparative freedom of same from bults or stalks. 
Present prices are $6 to $7 per picul; 3,159 piculs of Tobacco have 
been exported valued at $18,954 against 2,406 piculs and $13,669 in 
1868,—shewing a fair increase. 

Camphor.—A considerable decrease has taken place in the Export 
of this Article, chiefly attributable to its having been sent to Hiogo 
on trial, rather than from any actual falling off in the production; 
prices have ranged from $18 to $23 per picul. The chief Districts 
where Camphor is produced are Tosa Satzumo and Bungo. Only 597 
piculs were Exported, shewing a decrease of 3,974 piculs, compared 
with 1868. 

Seaweed.—Large exports have been made to the different ports of 
China especially of the Long Seaweed, but the trade in this article is 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF PRICES OF 


Gall Nuts.—Wave not been largely exported, receipts throughout 
having been very meagre, aud unequal to the demand, the trade in 
this article has never been of an important character, and there 
appears to be a decided decrease in the production; prices have 
ranged from $7 to $74 per picul. 


Coal.—Large and regular shipments of coal have been made to 
Shanchai, and a few cargoes have also left for the more northerly 
ports of Japan. 18,610 tons were exported, valued at $74,440. 


Timber.—Has been extensively exported to Shanghai, from which 
place it is sent to the intcrior of China, and is much used by the 
Chinese for building purposes, 1,101,390 planks were exported dur- 
ing 1869 valued at $55,060. 

Drugs.—Have been largely exported chiefly to China. 10,584 piculs 
valued at $52,920 agninst 4,880 piculs and $26,280 in 1868. 

Cuttle Fish—Has been much exported for the China market, 
5,754 piculs valued at $86,310. Under the heading of Fish may be 
included, Fish salt and dried, Awabe, Beche-de-mer, Sharks-fine &- 
all of which are much exported to the same market. 

Mushrooms—(Dried).—To the extent of 2,280 piculs (valued at 
$79,80) have been exported to supply the China market. 


ExPoRTS TO OPEN PoRTS IN JAPAN, 

Tea, Wax, Salt, Coal, Rice, piece goods, Silk, and Arms have been 
exported to the open ports in Japan to the value of $329,452, the 
high rates ruling at Hiogo and Osaka for most of these articles, gave 
good encouragement for ventures. 


Exports Dieror yroM NaGasaxki TO Ewxarawn. 


Tea, Tobacco, Wax, Drugs, Camphor &c. have been exported 
direct to England to the value of $219,811. The direct trade of this 
port with Englund is however not extensive, owing to s very con- 
siderable proportion of the Exports being sent vid Shanghai, in 
consequence of the high rates of freights from this direct, and tho 
superior class of vessels laid on the berth in Shanghai. 


THE CHIEF ARTICLES OF IMPORT. 











JANUARY DECEMBER AVERAGE 

1869. 1869. Pee ee 

YEAR. 

Grey Shirtings 7lba.... per piece. | $ 2.40 | $ 2.45 $ 2.30 
. rm ea sel re - i 2.75 | 5, 2.95 » 282 
T.Cloths 6@6,, ... oe om - 2.40 | ,, 2.00 » 1.94 
Fancy Prints ... oe ee re ‘a 2.10} .,190a@ 2.60 ‘ec BAO 
Turkey Red Prints - » 300a@ 3.60] ,, 305a 3.30 » 315 
Taffachelass eat is ‘3 - 2.10 |,,210a 2.60 9, 2.20 
Cotton Velvets.... ae sy : a 9.00 | ,, 8.45 » 8.35 
» Yarn ... sie a or oe per picul. | ,,41.80a@ 47.75 | ,,42.385 a 47.05 » 46.08 
Camlets S ... i sv ae - ‘ 13.75 | ,, 12.25 »» 12.40 
om SS... - 11.90 | ,, 10.35 » 10.70 
bs SSS... ae wie “ = 9.55 |», 9.40 » 9.06 
Lustre Orleans... ‘ak ‘ui ee » 040a 6.85 |, 4.60a 6.60 » 5.88 
Blankets ... sis ats vas per Ib. a 0.60 | ,, 0.45 » 0.46 
Lead... i és as per picul. | ,, 7.90 | ,, 7.05 » 7.40 





Shipping & Navigation. 

The movements of British Shipping for the past year have been very 
satisfactory and show anincrease both in Entries and Departures 
when compared with 1868, and indeed with any year since the 
opening of this port in 1859, as will be observed by the following 
comparative Table. 

British Shipping. 
























ARRIVED. DEPARTED. 
: No. i 

shane Tonnage. Vosele : Tonnage 

1859 55 22,004 1859 §2 21,044 
1860 57 20,575 1860 55 19.784 
1861 80 83,013 1861 82 33,309 
1862 102 31,681 1862 99 30,42 & 
1863 140 44,417 183 132 42,308 
1864 126 43,663 1864 123 41,920 
1865 126 43,783 1865 118 41,142 
1856 126 41,903 1866 lll 87,515 
1867 182 60,865 1867 166 68,018 
58.470 148 57,539 

72,673 188 70,287 





The increase in movements of British Vessels in 1869 as compared 
with 1868, has therefore been in entries 40 Vessels of 14,2038 tons, 
and in departures 40 Vessels of 13,748 tons. 

In consequence of the high rates of freights to England direct 
only two vessels found charters to Great Britain direct and six 
vessels arrived from England direct, with general cargoes. 

Shipping (especially steamers) bave found good employment dur- 
ing the past year, and in comparison with former years, few vessels 
entered or left this port in Ballast. 

The sale of steamers and sailing vessels has largely diminished, and 
the transfers effected have been chiefly against credit and produco. 


Value of Vessels sold in 1868............ccccecsecees $688,998. 
2, a ‘ BBOG. ccncconsccawssecbocune $179,885. 
Decrease Of.......cccceseceeseee $509,114. 


Foreign Shipping. 


The annexed Tublo will exhibit the increase and decrease in the 
Foreign Shipping of this port during the past year as compared 
with 1868. 
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1868. 1869. ENTRIES. DEPARTURES. 
Entries. Departures. Entries. | Departures. Increase. Decrease. Increase Decrease 
No. & | No. & | No. & | No. | & | No. | & 
Flag. of | £ | of | & | of | 3 of g€ J of | & 
vessels} § vessels} 5 fvesscls!| 5 vessels. § {vessels} 6 
| A a 
4 | 
American we] 46 145,489) 46 145,875) 72 (116054 69 111744 26 | 70,615 
North German ...| 28 | 9,950} 23 | 8,108) 30 {11,155 28 | 10,702 2 | 1,205 
Dutch... ... «| 14] 3,228) 15] 3,49: 24 | 6,710, 20) 4,828; 10] 3,482 
French 2 497 2 497 7 | 2,571) 7 | 2,571 5 | 2,07 
Russian... 7 | 2,297 7 | 2,256 8 | 2,463 7 | 2,880 1 166 
Danish... 2 736 2 736, 6} 1,538 6 | 1,538 4 80 
Norwegian eve eee eee eee eee 7 1,404! 7 1,404 7 1, 


| 








It will be observed that the American Tonnage shows a large 
increase against 1868. This is principally owing to tho frequent 
and regular calls at this port of the Pacifle Mail Steamers six times 
® month and the average Tonnage of the Pacific Mail Company's 
Steamer touching here is 2,000 Tons. 

Freight. 

The regularity with which the Pacific Mail Company's Steamers 
have run during some time past, has tended to reduce the current 
yates between this and Shanghai. The quotation is nominally $4 
per ton measurement for steamers, and $2 to $2} por ton for sailing 
vessels, but it is doubtful whether the average would amount to 
more than $3 per Ton and $1.80 per Ton respectively. To Hong- 
kong, rates have ruled at about $8 per Ton for steamers, and sailing 
vessels $8 to $8} per Ton. To Hiogo and Yokohama per steamer 
$4 and $6 per Ton respectively. To London between £3 5s. per 
Ton of fifty cubic feet, the present rate, and £3 10s. in the early part 
of the year, and to New York fur Tea, £3 10s. per Ton of forty 
cubic feet. 

Exchange. 


On London, for firat class credits at six months’ sight, ruled steady 
at 4s. 5d. to 4s. 5$d. per Dollar at the early part of the year, but 
advancing to 46. 64d. per Dollar by the end of April and 4s. 74d. to 
40. 8d. per Dollar in May, in July a fall to 43. 63d. per Dollar took 
place, but again advanced to 4s. 7d. to 4s. 74d. per Dollar, at which 
rates the market continued steady until the last few weeks. 

On Shanghai the rate has fluctuated between Taels 74} to 78 per 
$100. 

On Hongkong from par to 1 per cent. discount. 

Niboos, have steadily fallen throughout the year, creating a want of 
confidence at differont periods, almost amounting to & panic, and little 
hope can be entertained of a permanently satisfactory trace, until 
the Japanese issue a coin which will not be liable to such fluctuations, 
as the existing currency. 

Currency. 


This year has been marked by a further debasement of the coin- 
age, already commenced in 1868, and by a forced increased adoption 
of the paper currency, both of which have only tended to unsettle 
business with Foreigners, and increase the poverty of the poorer 
inhabitants of the Country. As regards Foreigners the result has 
been to cause very serious losses ; sales when made naturally upon 
the presumption, that they would produce an equivalent in coin of 
a known value, have been found represented by gilt tokens of little 
or no value. The almost daily depreciation of Niboos during the 
past year has been the cause of constant loss even in cash sales, but 
as can be readily imagined, the loss in cases of contracts made at 
long dates has been much worse. In the beginning of January last 
Boos were quoted at 325 to 330 per $100, this quotation included 
Niboos and all kinds of Silver Boos excepting the original Treaty 
Boo worth intrinsically 311 per $100. By degrees the value of Boos 
as compared with Dollars declined, and as it did so, the different 
currencies or issues of native coin took different positions, so that by 
the end of March slready, there existed three quotations for Boos. 
The Niboo was only worth at the rate of 365 Boos per $100. 
Whereas the Tokugawa silver Boo, and the Daijokwan were worth 
838 to 350 respectively. Since then the Tokugawa Boo has remained 
at or about 337, this being its intrinsic value for shipments to Shang- 
hai at an exchange of Taels 76. rer $100. Duaijokwan Silver 
Boos have varied from about 360 to 380, the latter being about 
their melting value, above which they have frequontly gone on 
account of there being a demand for them by the Japanese, who at 
times would hardly take any other coin. Silver Ishius also have 
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generally been at a premium upon Boos because of their being pre- 
forred by the natives. The downward course of Niboos has been 
almost uninterrupted, sometimes they would go rapidly, at other 
times thoy would be firm fora few days, just as they happened to 
be influenced by trade. 

In the month of September their fall was perhaps the most rapid, 
as during that month they fell from 370 to 400. Since then they 
have further deolined, till in November they stood at 43), for some 
time. Lately they have slightly recovered and now vary from 
420 to 425. 

Tokugawa Silver Boos, Daijokwan Silver Boos, and Tokugawa 
Ishius are now respectively at twenty three, fifteen, and seventeen 
per cent premium upon Niboos. Kinsateu until quite lately have 
not been accepted as current here, but within the last month or so 
they have come a little into use and those of one to five Rios in 
value are readily taken at par, but those of larger amounts are still 
disliked. Tempoes, have also varied considerably in value through- 
out ‘the year. During the spring they were as low as 123 per Rio 
and they remained at about 120 to 123 for many months. In 
August when s combination amongst the rice shopkeepers took 
place and they agreed to take nothing but Tempoes in payment for 
rice, the value of the Coin went up to 84, but it soon declined again 
to about 100, to 105, and remuined at these rates. The opening of 
the new Japanese Mint at Osaka and the issue of the proposed new 
coins is looked forward to by merchants with some anxiety, and it is 
to be hoped that the settlement of this long vexed question of the 
Japan Currency will be the result. 


Agriculture. 


The physical features of the country around this district are 
highly mountainous, and although perhaps the nature of the eoil is 
not so fertile as in more level countries, yet it is cultivated to a 
great extent. Rice is planted in neighbouring valleys, but not in 
considerable quantity, terraces of running water are constructed 
wherever the ground will permit, for the purpose of rice growing. 
The principal grains indigenous to this District, are Rice, Wheat, 
Rape, Millet, Buckwheat, some Barley, Indian Corn &c., &e. 
Tobacco and Cotton are also grown in small quantities, but the soil 
is not well adapted for their production in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Nagasaki. The Tea plant is also cultivated to some exfent. 
All kinds of vegetables are grown, such as sweet Potatoes, Turnips, 
Carrots, Beans, (of ull kinds) Peas, Lettuce, Cabbage, Yams, Egg- 
plant, Cucumbers, Melons, Gourds, &c., shoots of the bamboo tree 
are much consumed and considered a delicacy ; European Potatoes 
are also grown to some extent, but it is surprising that the Japanese 
have not yet learned to appreciate the many sorts of vegetables 
hitherto unknown to them, which they may now see cultivated in the 
gardens of foreigners. Fruit trees of ull kinds are cultivated, but 
the fruit, with the exception of the Orange, Loquat, Persimmon, and 
perhaps one or two other sorts, are entirely devoid of flavor. 

Vegetablo Wax trecs are reared to a great extent around this 
district, large plantations of this valuable tree are under cultivation, 
I can see no improvement in the agricultural implements used by 
the Japanese in the tilling, &c., of their land. Tho primitive plough 
drawn by oxen, as before observed, is still used, and the field labour 
is chiefly performed by hoes, and a sort of long spade with the 
handle of the same length as the blade and parallel to it. Flails are 
used for thrashing the grain—Winnowing machines are aleo in use 
and a large piece of round w.od is scooped out into which the Rice 
is placed and pounded either by a wooden pestle, or by along piece 
of timber suspended by a rope and worked by the feet, and thus the 
Rice is separated from the husk, s rude machine formed of wood 
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with iron teeth is also used to separate the grain. The Japanese 
appoar perfectly contented to continue using these primitive imple- 
ments of agriculture, and I fear that the introduction of improved 
machinery of this kind into Japan will be difficult. The farmers are 
too poor to purchase imported implements, of a novel kind to them 
and as long as the owner of the soil can obtain the cultivation of his 
land by the means at present in use, he will rest satisfied and give 
no thought to the improvement of the quality of his crops, or the 
saving of hand labour. 


There are no lakes or rivers in this District, oniy a few mountain 
streams which carry down the waters from the mountains into th, 
sea. Duringthe heavy rains considerable damage to property of- 
ten occurs from the overflowing of these mountain torrents, the 
force with which the water rushes in its downward course carrying 
slong every thing before it. 


Population and Industries. 


The population of Nagasaki may be estimated at eighty thousand. 
There are ninety eight Temples in the town and neighbourhood, 41 
aro of the Sinto Religion and 57 of the Buddhist, the Priests of the 
Binto seot are permitted to marry, but not those of the Buddhist 
calling. 

The principal trades carried on in Nagasaki are those of needle 
making, toys in large quantities and Japanese sandals, ko. There 
are extensive Porcelain works st Imari and Arits, and Nagasaki is 
phe principal mark et for the produce, 

Coal.—Has been obtained here in constantly increasing supply as 
the demand for steamers and for exportation to Shanghai, nnd other 
ports has opened out a large market for its sale. Of late the Coal 
produced has much improved in quality, so much so that, the Pacific 
Mail Company, whore large steamers call here six times a month, 
have made Nagasaki their only coaling station on their Shanghai and 
Yokohama line. The kind of Coal most in favor has been that 
known as Karatz, produced entirely from Japanese workings (in the 
District of Karatz to the North of Hirado) and without the aid of 
European machinery. But the past year has witnessed the opening 
of the first Coal mine worked upon European principles, and which 
will doubtless prove the forerunner of other similar undertakings. 
I refer to the Takashima Coal mine, for working which Messrs. 
Glover & Co. obtained a lease from its proprietor the Prince of 
Hizen, and to the courtesy of these gentlemen in supplying me with 
the information I am enabled to give some details on the working 
of this mine, which I trust may prove of some interest. 

Takashima Coal, produced from an island of that name some five 
miles from the harbour of Nagasaki, has always been looked 
upon as the best in the South of Japan, but has been 
Worked on too limited a scale to admit of its being so well and 
generally known as the Karatz Coal. Its small supply has been 
owing to the defective method of the native system of mining which 
has been carried out on the primitive principle of working the seam 
from its highest level, where the Coal strata actually crop from the 
hill side, and following it downwards in the direction of its dip. As 
& consequence, the whole water drainage going in the same direction 
interferes with the workings, and during the wet season proves to be 
more than the native plan of water-wheels can keep under. For 
this reason the mines during three months of the year are uu- 
productive ; and again, the difficulty of carrying the Coal to the pit's 
mouth along a tortuous and uneven passage, makes the expense, 
and labour of producing the Coal a most serious obstacle when the 
workings are extended to any distance. 

After several years of negociation with the proper Authorities, 
Mesers. Glover & Co., obtained a lease of the Island of Takashima, 
and in the early part of 1868 commenced sinking a shaft upon the 
opposite side of the Island to that worked heretofore by the Japan- 
ese. At the same time suitable machinery was ordered from Europe 
to initiate an entirely new system of working. 

Eighteen months of hard work have now produced the same re- 
sult that in Europe would have occupied not half that time, and at 
the close of 1869 the new Coal mine was completed and ready to 
produce large quantities of Coal. 

The shaft at adepth of 150 feet strikes the same seam of Coal 
(an eight foot one) as the one hitherto worked by the Japanese upon 
the opposite side of the Island, and complete pumping and hoisting 
machinery now enables the mine to be kept clear of water with the 
greatest ease, and bring to tho surface, at but little cost, more than 
four times the quantity of Coal the Japanese had been able to pro- 
duce with so much labour. 

So far, the operations have naturally been confined to laying out 
the future workings, and in this early etage of the proceedings many 
appliances and conveniences for working have yet to be adopted, so 
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that the present production, which amounts to some 100 Tons per 
day cannot be taken asa criterion of future progress. The mine is 
worked under the direction of an able Civil Engineer, whi is also 
assisted by two practical working miners, and in their opinion the 
present shaft will very shortly be capable of bringing some 600 
Tons of Coal to the surface per diem. 

This must now form of itself a considerable impetus to the trade 
of Nagusaki, and to show that the quality of Takashima coal is likely 
in every way to command its ready sale, in whatever quantities it 
may be produced, I subjoin the following analysis of its composi- 
tion as prepared by Dr. Martin from samples handed to him when 
the shaft was firat completed. 

For the sake of comparison I also annex the results of analysis of 
other descriptions of coal as furnished by Dr: Ure in his Dictionary 
of Arts &c., viz. 





} | Bs 
Name of Specific! Hydro- Nitro- aa lA 
Cc Gravity waa gen. Oxygen gen. Sulphur es Aah. 
—_ - -—- Aenea Ce ee Roe Be eel &e re cae 
emia g a 1,231 77.59 6.28 3.26 2.75 1.65 8.40 
ewcastle ... 
Dara tacties } 125| 7983) 611) 786| 117| oss 521 
Borneo ... .. 128 {| 64.52 4.74) 20.75 0.80 1.4 7.74 
Sydney... ws wn 82.39 5.32 8.33 1.23 0.70 3.04 
Formosa... 1% 73.26 6.70 10.95 0.64 0.40 3.96 


Asa more practical criterion however, of the quality ‘of Taka- 
shima coal, I append the following extract from a report received 
from Mr. Madden, Chief Engineer of H. M.’s 8. “ Ocean” who 
says, after giving the technical results of a severe trial of the coa! 
on board the steam launch of that vessel, “I consider that two 
“samples as tested above to be equal in general steaming properties 
“to English North country coal, and compared with Welsh, re- 
“peatedly tested under the same circumstances to be as 5 best 
 Welsh—7 Takashima.” 

In addition to that used at the Takashima mine opened under the 
auspices of Messrs. Glover & Co., Iam informed that other EKuro- 
pean machinery has been ordered by several of the Native Princes 
for the improvement of their own mines, so that the impetus given 
to coal mining in Japan may be fairly considered to have taken good 
root. 

Beyond frequent enquiries regarding an improved system of work- 
ing their copper and other mines, the Japanese have not so far, at 
least to my knowledge, taken any active steps to increase the pro- 
duction of the mineral wealth they possess, but I fully expect that 
ere long the subject will prove the most important one in Japan. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 

The patent slip was opened in January 1869, and has since then 
been actively employed by both Foreign and Native owned ships 
During the year 30 vessels have been docked, giving an aggregate of 
11,973 tons. The largest ship taken on, so far, has been one 1,160 
tons, gross Register, having 300 tons Ballast on board besides her 
Boilers and machinery. Of the above 30 ships, one was on the slip 
for two months, and other three for 21 days each. 

This slip is the property of the Japanese Government, and is 
under the superintendence of a European and two assistants, but all 
the actual work is entirely conducted by Japanese labour. 

Mr. Blaikie, the superintendent reports that for carpenters and 
all general slip work he finds the Japanese superior to any Chinese 
artisans, both as regards quantity and quality of work performed. 

Encouraged by the success of the slip, the Japanese Government 
have just commenced the construction of a large Dry Dock, to be 
completed in about two years, and of the following dimensions.— 
Length 460 feet, Breadth 110 feet,—Entrance 76 feet broad, draft 
of water over sill 26 feet at spring and 21 feot ut neap tides. The 
entire bottom will be on solid rock, as also about 9 of the sides. 

When complete this Dock will form a most conspicuous and use 
ful work for the Port. 

The factory at Akamora, under Japanese management, with 
machinery and plant to meet every imaginable work required is now 
eclipsed by the private Factory of Mesers. Boyd & Co., who in all 
cases are found more reliable in emergencies when time is an object, 
and more moderate in charge when cost is considered. 

During the past year the connection of Decima with the Foreign 
settlement has been accomplished. This desirable end has been 
attained by the construction of four bridges—one of which is o 
considerable length. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

Since the opening of this Port to Foreign Trade it has been an 
object of considerable anxiety, both to the Japanese Government and 
Foreigners to light the approaches of the long and intricate en. 
trances leading to the Nagasaki anchorage. I am gratified to be in 
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a position to report that this desideratum will ere long be accom- 
plished under the superintendence of Mr. Brunton, the Civil 
Enginecr in the employ of the Japanese Government, who is aided 
by Mr. Blundell. The latter gentleman is now here forthe purpose 
of making arrangements to fix a temporary light on the tower 
nlready erected on the Island of Iwosima situated at the entrance 
of this harbour, with as little delay as possible. This liglit will be 
visible ata distance of about ten miles and will enable vessels to 
make for this port without difficulty. At present, vessels aro some- 
times detained outside for some days, and unable through hazy 
weather to ascertain their position. A considerably delay will 
necessarily take place before the permanent Lantern and apparatus 
are fixed, owing, I regret to say, to the recent wreck of the ship 
Elleray, on board of which was the requisite apparatus, and which 
was intended to throw a light distinguishable at a distance of 
twenty five miles, The lost apparatus will be replaced however as 
soon as possible. Mr. Brunton is in proccss of placing Lighthouses 
on some of the most dangerous points of the Coa-t of Japan. 

It is interesting to note the progress the Japanese are making in 
the art of printing, &c. Hitherto thoy have only been acquainted 
with the Chinese mode of printing from engraved wooden blocks, 
Iately however, they have engaged the services of an English 
gentleman to eet up for them an establishment for typefounding, 
electrotyping and printing on the Western method, and to give them 
such instructions in these arts as will enable them afterwards to 
carry on the business. 

Typefounding and electrotyping are now, I believe, for the first 
time being introduced into Japan. , 

The following extract of a Report I received from Mr. Wm 
Gamble, the gentleman referred to above, is not devoid of interest. 

“TI arrived here the first of December and we have already a 
“building fitted up and a_number of men, all two sworded men, 
“ employed in the typefound y making matrices and casting type for 
“ printing in both the Japanese and Chinese character ; Knglish type 
“and presses ordered from abroad are daily expected to arrive. I am 
“ informed that the first work to be put to press is Medhurst’s En- 
st glish-Chinese Dictionary reprinted with explanations in the Kana. 
‘The press is, I believe mainly to be used for printing translations 
“of Foreign works and such books as aid in acquiring Foreign 
** languages. 

“T am greatly surprised at the ease with which the people under 
“ my instruction learn, and their willingness to be instructed. While 
“they have not perhaps the onergy and perseverance of our own 
“‘ people they appear to acquire more quickly.” 

During the past year the reduction of a large number of the 
native officers in the employ of the Government was effected, 
about 500 have been discharged and consequently are not entitled 
to carry two swords. These discharged officers are thrown upon 
their own resources and will have to earn a living in the best way 
they can. It is said that financial retrenchment in the public 
expenditure is the cause of this move; it is a fact worthy of note, 
and perhaps it may be the commencement of that much longed 
for time when the Japanese officer shall lay aside his two swords 
and turn his mind to pursuits more congenial to the age we live in. 

A Japanese Hospital of tolerable size has been erected for some 
years past. It is under the superintendence of a Dutch Doctor, 
is well situated on a hill and always made use of by the sick seamen 
of the Foreign vessels in port. The charge is two dollars a day for 
seamen. 

The average temperature at this port during summer is 79 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and during winter 48 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The Foreign community consisted at the end of the year 1869, of, 
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The number of the Foreign community has therefore slightly 
decreased. 


I am glad to be able to report that the large and objectionable 
colony of Chinese who have been living in the settlement, with no 
authority to control them, aud who have proved since the opening of 
this port to l’oreign trade, a source of much trouble, and have been 
formidable and successful competitors with the foreign merchants 
in their commercial transactions, are now all placed under the strict 
jurisdiction of the Local authorities, and many who could give no 
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account of themselves have been compelled to return to their country 
The Chinese guild in Nagusaki which had existed for ages, and into 
which foreigners were not permitted to enter, was burnt down dur- 
ing the past year. This fire cleared away a large space of ground, 
the rotten and filthy houses erected thereon having been nearly all 
consumed. 

The Duties levied at the Custom House of Nagasaki on Imports 
and Exports during 1869, amounted to $63,069. It is difficult as yet 
to form a correct opinion as to whether any considerable portion of 
the trade of this port has been permancntly diverted to the new 
Ports of Hiogo and Osaka. No doubt a large proportion of the 
goods purchased here were nt one time forwarded to Osaka under 
advances and thence distributed through the country in small 
quantitics, fout for fully twelve months prior to the opening of the 
above ports, the trade in manufactured goods appeared to be stead. 
ily falling off, this may have been caused through the unsettled state 
of the different provinces. In regard to Manchester Goods it is 
expected that the trade of this port will temporarily suffer through 
the opening of the new ports, but from its convenient position in 
relation to the wealthy and populous a'ljacent provinces, I con- 
ceive that there are ample reasons for anticipating that a steadily 
increasing trade will continue to be developed with these districts, 
and from its excellence as a harbour and the cheapness and improv- 
ing quality of the coal produced here, Nagasaki will always retain its 
importance as port of call for steamers. 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your wost Obedient 
Humble Servant, 


ADOLPHUS A. ANNESLEY, 
H. B. M.'s Acting Consul. 


Notes of the Greek. 


N the first nnmber of this Journal published in January 
last, it was stated that neither Mr. TRauTMANN nor Messrs, 
TrautmMann & Co. of Shanghai had any direct or indirect 
interest in the Railway about to be constructed by the 
Japanese Government. 

This statement was made in perfectly good faith, and was 
fully believed to be true by the writer of the paragraph which 
contained it. 

But on Mr. Lay’s arrival in Hongkong, he constituted Mr. 
TRAUTMANN his agent for any business which the Japanese 
Government might have to transact in connection with the 
proposed line, and left with Mr. TRAUTMANN powers of at- 
torncy drawn up in Hongkong. Of this arrangement the 
Editor of this Journal was not informed, or he would at once 
have corrected an impression which could not but give rise 
to suspicions either as to the accuracy of his information or 
his veracity. Having now, by the inspection of these powers 
of attorney, satisfied himself of Mr. TRaurmann relations with 
Mr. Lay, he deems it right to the public and himself to make 
the foregoing statement. 

But it must be fully understood that these relations in no 
way connect Mr. TRAUTMANN with the proposed line of Rail- 
way as a contractor, or modify in any way whatever the 
basis on which the line is to be constructed. The Japanese 
Government undertake the construction themselves, under 
competent advice, in accordance with the agreement with Mr. 
Lay; but it is manifest that Mr. Lay, acting as Commissioner 
for the Government, could not dispense with the assistance 
of an agent to whom reference might be made in the prosecu- 
tion of so novel and important an undertaking. 


(signed) 
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One of the large towns on the Tékaidé between Yokohama 
and Odawara is Fujisawa. The excursionist should by all 
means make a halt there, and visit the temple Tétakusan, 
which stands in large grounds on the right hand side, as he 
approaches from Yokohama. The monastery attached to 
this temple is a spacious building, and is shown by the 
Priests on payment of an ichibu. Besides the fact that it was 
there that the last of Lhe Shoguns, and His Majesty the pre- 
sent Mikado had been pleased to alight, evidence of which is 
to be seen in the raisca mat placed in the middle of one room, 
there is a collection of beautiful paintings on the slides divid- 
ing the apartments. Those in one room represent a number 
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of winter scenes, snow being most artistically laid upon the 
trees, and birds with beautiful plumage perched upon the 
branches. 

The temple itself is of ancient date. In the reign of 
the Emperor Fukakusa no In the 2nd (A. D. 1253) a certain 
man whose name when he was in the world was Zokushé 
Kéno became a Priest, and bound himself to observe the five 
Buddhist commandments.* Some 22 years later he procced- 
ed to the principal shrine at Kuma in the Province of Kishiu, 
and going into retirement for the space of one hundred days, 
prayed that the true path of prayer and peace of mind might 
be vouchsafed to him. The divine Dai Gongen Sama 
(Iyeyasu) answered his prayer in a Revelation of four lines, 
which is as enigmatical as any oracle which issued in times of 
yore from the Priests of Delphi. From the word ippen 
occurring in three of the lines, our Priest adopted it ever 
after as his name. He it was who founded the sect called 
Jishu, and he became a wandering Priest, travelling from 
place to place, and distributing during the remainder of his 
life as many as 600,000 tickets with the sacred words “ Namu 
Amida Buds” written upon them. These were eagerly bought 
by the faithful, in whose eyes they were so many sure passes 
for their souls to Paradise after death. 

After the decease of Ippen, other wandering Priests suc- 
ceeded him, and distributed many more such passes through- 
out the land. The fourth in succession was his Reverence 
Donkai, who founded the temple at Fujisawa in the year 1295. 
Neither he, however, nor any of his successors have lived 
there; they go from place to place, even to the present day, 
and possess no fixed habitation. 





TE moral pressure of Sosicty has a tendency to become relaxed 
as we are further removed from those centres in which it is generated. 
It is important therefore that the administration of Jaw here should 
side rather with severity than leniency. Men often require nothing 
more than a conviction that punishment is inevitable, and may be 
severe, to build them up from being weak members of socicty, 
habitually falling into grave and dangerous errors, to strong men 
siding with what is valuable and even neccessary to the well-being of 
society. 

JouN Britton was brouzht on Wednesday last before Mr. Con- 
SUL RoBERTSON for drawing his knife on CAPTAIN WorFr command- 
ing the Cleafor in which Britton was serving as an ordinary seaman 
The second officer deposed that the accused had refused on one 
occasion to do his duty, had used threatening and abusive languaze 
to him, and had drawn his knife and seized him by the waistcoat 
BRITTON also swore that he would take the Captain’s life and that he 
should not live to reach Hongkong. Cartarn WOLF corroborated his 
Officer’s evidence, stating that when Britton was taken into custody 
he vowed he would take his (the Captain’s) life before he left the place. 
The accused stated in his defence that the Captain made the ship 
uncomfortable and “ had not treated him as one man should treat 
another.” He did not draw his knife to hurt or threaten any one, 
but to cut a lanyard. Me did not brandish it, but it was very likely 
that an excited man woutd use some kind of gesture while speaking.” 

The Court ordered the prisoner to forfeit two days pay for his 
refusal of duty, and to go to prison for three weeks for the other 
offence. The Captain has to pay three Dollars for the summons, 
a fee which, of course, ouglit to be deducted from the pay of the 
man whose insubordination necessitated it. Tho sentence is simply 
a direct and high premium upon murder. Three wecks hence the 
man Britton will, in all probability, be confirmed in the luxury of 
drawing his knife on very moderate provocation, and may be 
tempted to use it on very little more. We doubt whether society 
will be benefited by the luxurious habits which this tender adminis- 
tration of the law is calculated to foster. 


Tug Japanese authorities have just issued a singularly absurd 
notice to the effect that the ladders by which the residents on the 
bund are accustomed to obtain access to their boats, or to land from 
them opposite to their houses, must be removed, because by means 
of them, facilities are afforded for smugyling goods ashore in small 
parcels. ‘Lhe practical effect of this is that the bund residents wil 
be compelled to walk either to the French or Hnyglish Hatoba 
whenever they wish to go off to or return from a ship in the harbour. 


ee ee 
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* Against taking li‘e, stualing, lust, lying and drinking wine, 
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If the authorities wish to stop petty smuggling they should 
prevent passengers leaving ships with unexamined parcels, by placing 
officers on board whose whole moral nature will not collapse under the 
offer of a glass of Sherry, and who have sufficiently solid manners to 
enforce the Custom House regulations. No bund resident, we pre- 
sume, ever smuggled a Dollar’s worth of goods up his ladder, and 
that the fucilities for embarking and landing which these steps 
afford should be denicd him, to prevent exceptional fraud, easily 
guarded against by other means, is perfectly proposterous. 


One® of the most unplonsant associations attaching to commerco— 
and there are many—consists in the readiness with which it disposes 
of matters of sentiment. In this it conflicts with the reverential 
feelings, which are not altogether injurious even when directed to 
the support of some forms of superstition which can well be dis- 
pensed with. 

A paragraph to the effect that Darsorz is to be sold lias been 
going the round of the papers, and the sale has been associated with 
the name of what has been termed “ an enterprising Freneh firm.” 
We have taken some pains to ascertain the correctness of the report, 
for which we believe there is not the remotest foundation, so that 
we earnestly beg the gentlemen with whose names the sale has been 
connected, not to imagine that our remarks have the smallest refer-. 
ence tothem. We entirely and most sincerely deprecate any such 
inference. 

But can there be anything much more revolting than the idca of 
converting 8 monument of this kind into so much metal at ten pence 
apound? It is a species of sacrileze worthy of the days of what 
are called “ enterprising firms,’’ men ready to cvin false money out 
of the shrines of saints, or to exlibit a revered and cherished relic 
at a shilling o head. There is a kind of * Barnum,’ flavour about 
these acts which is inexpressibly odious and repelling. To buy 
DatBvrz, to melt it down and extract so much per ton profit from a 
transaction which converts the eternal, benignant calinness of its 
countenance into so many thousands of “ rascal counters'’’—to merge 
its majestic placidity into a ledger entry—is enough to make s name 
infumous through eternity. But should the Government have any 
such intention is there no Buddhist voice to protect the symbol of so 
much that is venerable, though perhaps so much that is delusive P 
Must the Christian from the very love of antiquity which the emo- 
tional nature of his religious views has fostered, abrogate his icono- 
clasm and betray the commandment which says “ Thou shalt not 
make to thyself any graven image ?” 


Yet before this image, myriads have prostra‘ed themsclves; some 
indeed debased with superstition, but others pondering in mystical 
reverence on those great problems which the relations between the 
divine and the human in our nature hourly force upon us, some- 
times to our consolation—too often, to our despair. Before it, the 
cruel intensity of these problems, magnified and mocked alternately 
by its attitude of calm contemplation, must have wrung many a 
mind and many a heart. Here a thousand vows of renunciation of 
the world have been offered, and a thousand resolutions taken, which, 
worse or better kept, have influenced the lives and destinies of men 
for many generations. Here thousands of pilgrims have bent in 
the hope of a happy absorption into the broad illimitable Nirwana 
of the future, with boundless inward misgiving, however, whether 
the inscrutable Necessity, to which we submit as our highest wisdom 
and virtue, and which imposes itsclf on man in the shape of duty, 
can be altered by our reeolves or our prayers. 


Let Buddhism fade as it may, as we hope it will, and think it 
must. It is the religion of idle, useless, introspective contemplation, 
benumbing to the active and objective fuculties, producing at its 
best renunciation and speculation instead of work, unfitted to pro- 
duce any carnest desire to reduce into order, shape and clearness 
this moral chaos about us.. But let not Darsurz be sold. Let us 
have no “enterprising firms” with so much hard cash for specula- 
tions in sacrilege, and the conversion of grand old monuments into 
invoices and account sales. ; 


a 


Tuk TENTH promise us a youd afternoon of sport on Tuesday 
next—flat races, high leaps, shot-putting, hurdle-races, hop-step- 
and-juimp, and a hundred other gymnastic and athletic luxuries. 
We sincerely hope the day will be fine. In the little world of a 
Regiment these occasions are pleasant and beneficial enough. To 
excite emulation and preserve good-humour is by no means an un- 
grateful task, nor need it be a ditlicult one where good will is enlisted 
on both sides, 
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NOTICE. 
“JAPAN MAIL” OFFICE, 
25th February, 1870. 


‘Mr. A. H. Prrwnce has this day asSumed the general 


management of this Office. 


A!l letters and Editorial matter should be addressed to 


the Entror only. 
All letters on business relating to Advertisements, Job- 
printing or Accounts, to be addressed to 
Tue ManaGer, 
“JAPAN MAIL” OFFICE, 


No. 168. 
TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 
For five lines or under....... $1.00 per week. 
Every additional line......... $0.20 


9 
Repetitions in the ‘‘ Japan Weekly Mail” one half of 
the above rates. 
Advertisements in Japan Muil by special agreemont. , 
Contracts may be made for 3 months, or longer, pay- 
ment in advance. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :— 
“Japan Weex.y Mati.” Per annu:n, $24; Six months 
$13; Three months, $7. Single Copies 50 cents. 
“Japan OvertanD Maint” per annum, $15; Six 
mouths $8; Three months $5; Single Copies 50 cents. 
For 5 copies and less than 10... 40 cents each. 


” ”? ” ” 20 @e0e eee 30 ” 
” and over 25 - 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
[All communications intended for insertion must be accom- 


— —. 


panied by the name and address of the writer, not necessarily for 


publication, bul as a guarantee of good faith. 


All advertisements should be at the Office, by 4 p.m. on the 


day previous to publication. The applications should specify the 
length of time for which insertion is required. The advertisemcnt 
will other otherwise be ssccetedclacmi dase died Sor until countermanded. 
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"YOKOHAMA, SATU 





DI ED. 
At Yedo, April 28th, Jonny O’priscott, Esq., of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Legation, Japan. 


On Frimay morning, intelligence arrived here of the 
death of Jonn O’Driscout, Esq., of H. B. M.’s Legation, 
which occurred at Yedo on the previous evening and was 
caused by typhus fever, to which he succumbed after a 
short illness. 

It would be impossible to convey to those unacquaint- 
ed with him the shock and the grief his death has caused 
to his friends, and even to those whose personal knowledge 
of him hardly amounted to friendship. His modest un- 
assuming manners concealed from strangers the genial na- 
ture be possessed, and the intellectual advantages with 
which he was endowed. For one so young his reading had 
been very considerable, his mind absorbing with great ease 


and retaining with great tenacity that which was submit- 


ted to it. He was studious, thoughtful and industrious in 
no ordinary degree, as the rapid progress he made in 
the Japanese language amply proved. His work was con- 
scientious and thorough, neat and accurate, the outcome of 
the mind of a cultivated student and an accomplished 
scholar. He wasa gentleman ; truthful, honourable and 
upright. 

In paying this slight tribute to his memory, we have 
expressed, in very inadnquate terms, our esteem for his 
character, our admiration of his numerous excellent quali- 
ties, and our sincere grief at his untimely death. 





9xrtract. 
ENCE OF THE IRISH LAND BILL, AND 
TUE JUSTIFICATION OF IT. 
What the fortunes of the Irish Land Bill may be in Ireland we 
do not yet know, but in Lngland Mr. Gladstone's success is marvel- 
lous. The most disginilar persons combine to praise it. Those 
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who have long been arguing for “ fixity of tenure’ say it is an excel- 
lent Bill, and those who a year ago were fordoing nothing at all 
say it isan excellent Bill too. Radicals are eager to vote for it, 
while conservatives hardly murmur at it. We do not remember any 
measure on a subject at once so complex and so delicate which has 
obtained a success so speedy and so great. 


The auxiliary and supplementary provisions of the Bill are very 
many, and it requires much study to understand, and much writing 
to describe them ; but the main point on which all the rest hinges 
can be stated without much difficulty. All the plans which have 
been brought forward for reform in Irish land tenure come under 
one of two classes. First, we have the class that by sudden enact- 
ment transfers that right of property, with or without compensation, 
from one man to tnother. All such schemes as Mr. Mill’s for ma- 
king all the present occupiers into present owners, all the sompulsory 
leasing schemes, whether for 31 or 63 years, give to the tenant by 
operation of law that which was before in the landlord. Whether 
they give or do not give anything in return to the landlord is for 
this purpose a secondary consideration ; the main matter is that they 
give and profess to transfer the property of one man to another. 
This they justify variously. They say that the transfer is for the 
interest of England or for the interest of lreland ; that it is for the 
interest of the transferror as well as for that of the transferee; or, 
more humbly, they say that the occasion is one of great <ifficulty, 
and that though exposed to some objections this is, on the whole, 
the best thing to be done. But the essence of all such plans is that 
they corfere a proprietary transfer. Secondly, we have the plans 
which attempt no such obligatory change in the right of property 
existing in Ireland at present in matter of fact. The proposers of 
these plans justify them thus: They say “that the law and the 
“truth are in Ireland at variance; that the rights of property which 
“the law gives cannot really be exercised by him to whom the law 
“gives them; that, on the other hand, persons whom the “law says 
“have no proprietary riglits have in fact rights which almost every- 
“body observes, and which scarcely anyone denies. The whole usage 
“of land is one thing, the whole letter of law anuther. Let us,’ they 
“conclude, assimilate the law to the usage, for the law at least we can 
“alter, ‘and the customary conduct of the people we cannot.’ ” 


Mr Gladstonc’s Bill is entirely of the latter class. It attempts no 
compulsory transfer of property whatever. There is not a line in it 
which aims to give to the tenant what is now the landlord’s or to 
give to the landlord what is now the tenant’s. There are indeed pro- 
visions which help a tenant to buy, and others which help a landlord 
to sell certain property ; but their effect is not obligatory. No one 
need sell unless hie likes, or need buy unless he likes. And all the 
rest of the Bill is in one way or another devoted to turning actual 
rights into legal rights; to making the law of Ireland conform to 
what is for good or evil the custom of Ircland. Mr. Gladstone said 
“expressly—I take things asI findthem. Ido not profess to intro- 
“duce small farming or to aboiish small farming; I am not going to 
“introduce the English system of agriculture or to exclude that sys- 
“tem. I only wish that the law shall be what the practice now is; 
“that we shall no longer have two systems—one in the letter of the 
“statute book and the other in the hearts of people,” 


There is a common notion that Ireland is a peculiar country in 
having a “tenant right’’—vague sort of claim of occupancy in the 
tenant which custom gives him and local feeling insures him, but 
which: abstract law would not give him. But in most countries of 
peasant farms, something of the sort exists. In England—and still 
more in Scotland—the capitalist farmer meets the landlord on equal 
terms. Ile says, “I will give such and sucha rent; if you do not 
choose to accept such rent, must look for a farm elsewhere:” by a 
few bargains of this sort a landlord Icts his estate ; he asks the high- 
est rent he can obtain, for he knows that he is dealing witha man 
able to deal; he takes all he can, for he well knows he will not be 
paid too much; he is quite uble to see what to ask, for the bargains 
are few and each of a size worth considering. But in countries of 
peasint farms os a rule the case is different. The tenant and the 
lundlord do not there meet on equal terms. JTand is there (for the 
most part) a necessary of life; if the peasant keeps his farm he 
lives; if he loses it, he perhaps dies—certainly is in danger of dying. 
The landlord can therefore, in theory, ask what he likes short of what 
will keep the tenant alive; the maximum rack-rent in sich countries 
isthe utmost which the tenant can pay and yet keep himself in 
working condition. Yet in the m-jority of such countries the land- 
lord does not exact such an extreme rent. Partly humanity forbids, 
partly local feeling forbids, harsh dealing (or what is considered such) 
tuwards the tenant; partly the dilliculty and troublesomeness of 
looking after so many winute contracts preveuts the very most being 
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obtained in any one. In two cases only on a considerable scale has 
the vory most been extorted from a peasant tonantry. First, some- 
times in the East, asmall local government lias been tyrannical 
enough to screw the utmost out of its subjects who are there its tenants 
too; and sometimes in Europe, where, os in Belgium, the proprie- 
tor is a peasant too, he, having no scruples but many wants, and 
being restrained by no Opinion, extracts from the cultivator ah 
which he can obtain—the last and utmost which a cultivator can pay. 
In these two cases the impoverished tenant is quite without an in- 
terest in the land; but these cases are rare; and in all other casos 
—wherevor tho last sixpence of rack-rent is not extracted from him, 
—some sort of beneficial intercst, some residue of ownership remains 
in him. There {s something he oan sell, something which a neigh- 
bour would be glad to buy. Whether or not the law recognises that 
ownership, a real ownership exists in hum. 

In Ireland this “tenant right’? has assumed various forms 
and is in different places of very different importance. In Ulster, 
the tenant can claim, by “ custom,” an indefeasible property, which, 
taking all the tenants together, amounts to 20,000,000/. In various 
other parts of Ireland there are analogous customs, some of which 
have greater binding-force, and others less. And everywhere there 
isa kind of vague sentiment that the occupier has “ something” in 
the soil, and that the landlord uses him ill if he turns him out with- 
out warning and without compensation. This sort of interest is in 
all countries, and in Ircland, too, quite independent of any ‘“ impro- 
vement” effected or supposed to be effected by the tenant. It arises 
in quite a different way. It is not something given by the tenant: 
but something left by the owner; a remnant of the inherent fertility 
of the soil, which, from kindly feeling or binding usage, or mere indo- 
lence, he forbears to extract from the tenant. And how important 
this ‘‘remnant” is to Ireland is evident from two things: first, 
that Ireland is not a high-rented country as compared with England, 
where contracts are free; whereas in most countries of poasant 
farms the tenant is made to ray more than a free contracting farmer 
wonld think of paying ; and, second, from this, that almost anywhere 
in Ireland a tenant of land, even at what the landlord thinks a high 
rent, can sublet it to anuther tenant at a considerably higher rent, 
Some qualified ownership, some remnant or vestige of property, there 
almost always is in the Irish tenant. 


This unrecognised property Mr. Gladstone’s Bill professes to 
recognise; and in so doing the whole principle and essence of the 
Bill may be said to consist, almost all the rest is in some manner 
auxiliary to it. And the mode in which it recognises it is very good, 
indeed, it is the ouly effectual one. Allthe plans which gave long 
leases or fixed perpetuities to the Irish tenant errod in this, that 
they made all Irish tenants equal; that they consider the qualified 
‘ownership of one occupier of 30 acres to be equal to that of the occu- 
pier of another 30 acres. But further investigation shows that each 
province, each parish, and almost each estate in Ireland differs essen- 
tially. In one district the tenant has more: in another less. Mr. 
Gladstone, therefore, divides the country into three parts: first, 
Ulster, where he legalisesthe tenant-right as it stands—that is, he 
creates & local tribunal which, subject to an appeal, can settle in each 
case what an outgoing tenant is to have for his interést ; secondly, 
other parts of Ireland where there are unalogous customs which have 
not the same force, and differ too in this, that they do not extend to 
a tenant who, of his own accord, withdraws from his holding, but 
only to one whom the landlord evicts from it. ‘The Ulster custom 
gives as much to the retiring as to the expelled tenant, but the other 
customs provide only for the letter. Thirdly, the rest of Ireland) 
where there is no tangible usage such as a Court can recognise, but 
only a vague sort of sentiment that the tenant has “something,” and 
that this “ something” must not be taken from him. In these inde- 
finite provinces Mr. Gladstone lays down a scale of compensation. 
He says that the fine on the landlord for evicting a tenant shall be 
—"In the case of holdings valued under the Acts “relating to the 
valuation of rateable property in Ireland at “the annual value of— 

*(1.) 102 and under, a sum not exceeding seven years’ rent. 

“(2.) Above 10/ and not exceeding 50, a sum not exceeding five 
years’ rent. 


“(3.) Above 50/ and not exceeding 10U/, sum notexceeding three 
years.’’ 

But in every case the Court has the fullest power to consider every 
sort of “set off” and counterclaim that the landlord can urge, and 
alse every other kind of consideration which he considers should in 
equily dnninish the tenant's legal claim; und besides this the 
tenant can claim compensation for outlay on permanent buildings or 
on reclamation of land which are not implied in this “ good-will ” or 
qualified ownership, which are a value which the tenant has volun- 
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tarily added to the land, not one which the landlord has half involun- 
tarily abandoned there- 

Of the details of the Bill we shall speak hereafter. We can only 
now deal with the principle, And as it only gives to each, both to 
landlord and tenant, in Ircland as near as may be what he now has, 
it will presumably be acceptuble “both to the party of the landlord 
and to that of the tenant. The tenant ought to like it if he has 
not been puffed up by extravagant ideas, ifhe is content with 
“security ’’ in what he has, and does not covet what he has not. 
The landlord will like it, beesuse the Bill gives no compensation to a 
tenant who does not pay rent, and, therefore, every tenant will pay 
rent at once for fear of losing his right to compensation ; he will pay 
the rent even if he has to borrow the money And in some cases, 
too, the existence of a tribunal to decide whether eviction is or is not 
justiflable will help the landlord, who now fears to evict in any case 
lest he should be thought capricious or tyrannical, or offend some 
Jaw of iocal opinion. Each provision in a measure of so novels 
kind requires some study to understand, and the operation of certain 
clauses we do not as yet fully comprehend; but the main principle 
of the Bill is clear, sound, and wise, and therefore it is sure to stand, 
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SApipving Zntelligence. 


ARRIVALS. . 


April 23, Julie, Brit. Schr., Jordan, 120, from Newscastle N.S. W., 
Coals, to Captain. 

April 23, Zulce, Thomsen, 342, from Saigon, Rice, to Order. 

Apr. 24, Hylton Castle, British barque, Watson, 547, from Hong- 
kong, Rice, to Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

April 24, Nymph, British str., Castle, 604, from Hakodate and 
Niiguta, general, to Fabre Boerne & Co. 

April 25, J ang-tsze, Am. Str. Strandberg, from Kagosima, 56 
hours only, 900, of Prinve Satsuma’s troops, to Walsh, Hall & Co, 

April 27, Benefactress, Am. barg., Eldridge, from San Francisco, 
General, to Walsh, Hall & Co. 

April 27, Erl King, Brit. Str., Watson, from London vid Suez 
Canal and Hongkong, General, to Augustine, Heard & Co. 

April 28, Great Republic, E. R. Warsaw, 3881, from San Fran- 
cisco, with Mails, General and Passengers, to P. M. 8. 8. Company. 

April 28, Batavia, N, G. barg., Hertzen, 366, from Hongkong, 
Rice, to Chinese. | 

April 29, Afalacca, Brit. Str., Bernard, 1,800, from Hongkong, 
Mails and General, to P. & O. Company. 

April 80, Costa Rica, Am. Str. Williams, 1,917, from Shanghai 
via Southern Ports, with Mails, General and Passengers, to P. M.S. 
S. Company. 








DEPARTURES. 

April 25, Mauritius, N.G. barq., Peterson, 347, for Coast of 
China, in ballast, despatched by Schultze Reis & Co. 

April 25, N.C. Keirkegaar, Nor. barq., 457, in ballast, secking, 
despatched by Favre Boerne & Co. 

April 25, Slepken Bishop, Am. brig, Foote, 295, for Coast of 
China, in ballast, despatched by Grauert & Co. 

April 26, Niphon, Dutch brig, Vuik, 260, in ballast, seeking, des- 
patched by Carst Lels & Co. 

April 26, Abbey Bacon, Amr barque, Stevens, 473, for Newchwang 
in ballast, despatched by A. Heard & Co. 

April 26, Fleur de Mfeurice, British barque, Gallichan, 333, in 
ballast, despatched by Textor & Co. 

April 26, Gustav, N. G. brig, Bichle, 198, for Newchwang, 
ballast, despatched by Walsh, Hall & Co. 

April 26, Hannah Nicholson, Brit. barg., Harvey, 251, for S aigon, 
ballast, despatched by Van Oordt & Co. 

April 26, Jelena Henrietta, Dutch barg., Deterding, 439, for 
Batavia, despatched by Carst, Lels & Co. 

April 26, Dupleiz, M.I. Corvette, Captain Lesper, 1,700 tons, 
13 guns, 400 horse-power, for Nagasaki. 

April 27, Conrad, British barque, Appleby, 350, in ballast, 
seeking, despatched by Chinese 

April 27, Charles C. Leary, Am. Schr., Baker, 645, for New York, 
Tea, despatched by Walsh, Hall & Co. , 

April 27, Aspic, M. I. Gun-boat, Lieut. Andria Mercier, for 
Shanghai. 

April 28, Golden Age, Am. Str., Cobb, 2,500, for Shanghai via 
Southern Ports, Mails, &c., despatched by P. M. S. S. Company. 

April 29, Great Republic, Am. Str., E. R. Warsaw, 3,881, for 
Hongkong, Gencral, despatched by P. M. 8. 8. Company. 

April 30, Yang-tzse, Am. Str., Strandberg, 1,800, for Kagoshima, 
in ballast, despatched by Walsh, Hall & Co. 


PASSENGERS. 


Per Nymph, from Hakodate and Niigata—M. Opitz and Mr. 
Arklum, a Japancse Prince and 50 Soldiers. 

Per Great Republic, from San Francisco. for Yokohama—S. L. 
Phelps, A. E. Phillipins, G. W. Burgess and wife, Mrs. Fletcher and 
infant, R. Meiklejolin, A. Dahl, M. France, M. Legry, Wm. Wilson, 
M. Piejon and two Japanese. For Shanghai—Dr. Gottburg, J. W. 
Wright, wife and son, Dr. Elliot, Mrs. E. W. Bradford, Mrs. Ira. 
F, Crowell. J. H. Vail, Douglass Ross, A. Kourapatiff. For Hong- 
k n¢—W. W. Cargill, wife and servant, H. @. Pemberton. 

Per P. & O. Str. Malacca, from Hongkong.—Capt. and Mrs. 
Kinder and 2 servants, MLr. and Miss Fookey and 1 servant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Machado, 3 children and 2) servants, Mr. Wylie and servant, 

| Miss Wvylic, Miss Aspinall, Mr. Goddard, Mr. I raser, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sheard, Mr. Wilkinson, Mr. Marques and 8 Chinese (Deck. 

Per Costa Rica, from Shanghai via Southern Ports; Messrs. 

O'Sullivan, J. Fraser, 27 Japanese oflicers, and 177 in tho steerage. 
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Name. 
Agatha Johanna Molzen 
Akershus Malling 
Ambassador Duggan 
Anna Maril Guzenen 
Anna & Johanna Dalloyaux 
Batavis Hertzen 
Benefactress Eldridge 
Black Watch Kerruish 
Borealis Beard 
Countess Russell Penfold 
Donna Anita Beard 
Duce de Malakoff Monset 
Eastward Ho Lewis 
E)mstone Tomiinson 
Ettrick Shanon 
Finszel Opzoomer 
Garrick Castle Peters 
Georges Malzard 
Hylton Castle Watson 
Jacoba 
Java Mezebell 
Johanna Maria Schutt 
Johan & Willem Van Strahen 
John Bamfield Bastain 
Julie Jordan 
Kelso Vowe 
Killarney Home 
Lois J. Lewis 
Lucie Didier 
Lusu Scott 
Maggie 
Merse Harris 
Minnie Hertel 
Mountain Ash Care 
Nightingale Sparrow 
Panams ielsen 
Peterborough Orchard 
Petunia Jobnstone 
Rangoon Congdow 
Réveil Chaudvelon 
Rockliff Chapman 
Rosailie Nilson 
Saturnus Dedricks 
Schonderloo Van Leunr 
Scythia Lawson 
8t Germain Rullier 
Stord Kramer 
Success Kirby 
Talee Thompson 
Tek Li Keir 
Undine Scott 
Velocity Osborne 
Ville de Grenade Carique 
Wilhelm 
Wodonga Jarman 

Names. 


oe 


BRITISH-— Barossa 
FRENCH-—Venus 


.—~Delaware 
AMERICAN Idah 


fr) 
Monocacy 


DuUTCH:.—Marnix 


MERCHANT SAILIN 
Cartan |Frae& Ria) Tons. 
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Saigon 
Saigon 
Saigon 
Saigon 
Saigon 
Hongkong 


San Francisco 


London 
Saigon 
Saigon 
Saigon 
Saigon 
Saigon 
Saigon 
Hongkong 
Saigon 
Saigon 
Hongkong 
Hongkong 
Shanghai 
Saigon 
Saigon 
Saigon 
Saigon 
Newcastle 
Hongkong 
Saigon 
Saigon 
Saigon 
Saigon 
Hongkong 
Saigon 


Newchwang 
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G@ VESSELS. 


CoNSIGNEES. 





Textor & Co. 


Chinese 
EB. Wallace 
Order 


Carst Lels & Co. 


Chinese 


Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Butterfield & Swire 


Jardine, Matheson & Co. 


N. T. Company 


Order 


V. Schoene & Milsom 
Textor & Co. 


Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 


Siber & Brennwald 


Order 
Grauert & Co. 


Jardine, Matheson & Co. 


Carst Lels & Co. 
Carst Lels & Co. 
Van Oordt & Co. 
Carst Lels & Co. 


Augustine, Heard & Co. 


Captain 


Jardine, Matheson & Co. 


Chinese 


Macpherson & Marshall 


Chinese 


Netherlands Trading Co. 
Walsh, Hall & Co. 


Gilman & Co. 


Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Hudson, Maloolm & Co. 


A. Heard & Co. 
L. Kniffier & Co. 


Aspinall, Cornes & Co. 
V. Schoene & Milsom 


Order 


Augustine Heard & Co. 


Jardine, Matheson & Co. 


Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Chinese 

Kingdon Schwabe & Co. 
Textor & Co. 

Aspinall, Cornes & Co. 
E. Jubin & Co. 

E. C. Kirby & Co. 
Augustine Heard & Co. 
Chinese 

Jardine, Mutheson & Oo. 


Hecht, Lilienthal & Co. 


Captain 


Jardine, Matheson & Co. 





INTENDED 


DRSTINATION. DEspaTou. 





Uncertain 
Uncertain 
L’don vie F’cho 
Uncertain 
Frt. or Charter 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Hongkong 
Repairing 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Unoertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Unoertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Frt. or Charter 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Unocertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Unocertuin 
Uncertain 
Frt. or Charter 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
L’don via F’chow 
Frt. or Charter 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 


Jardine, Matheson & Co.) Uncertain 


VESSELS OF WARE IN PORT. 





N.G.barg.| 400 
Nor. barg.| 400 
Brit. ship | 694 
Fr. barq. | 480 
Dut. barg.| 527 
N.G.barq.| 366 
Am. barg 
Brit. barg.| 491 
Brit. ship | 920 
Brit. ship | 964 
Brit. barq| 493 
Fr. barg. | 405 
Brit. barg.| 386 
Brit, ship | 698 
Brit. barg.{ 310 
Brit. barq.| 487 
Brit. ship | 806 
Brit. barg.| 407 
Brit. barg.| 547 
Dut. bary.| 525 
N.G.bary.| 3809 
Dan. barg| 322 
Dut. barq.| 488 
Brit. barg.| 528 
Brit. schr.| 120 
Brit. barq.| 566 
Brit. barg.| 431 
Brit. barq.| 380 
Fr. barg. | 615 
Brit. ship | 556 
Brit. schr.| 222 
Brit. barq.) 699 
Brit. barg.| 365 
Brit. barq.| 428 
Am. ship | 975 
N.G.barg.| 425 
Brit. barq.| 560 
Brit. barq.| 491 
Brit. ship | 1,204 
Fr, barq. 441 
Brit. barq.| 688 
Swed. bk. | 575 
N.G.barq.| 331 
Dut. barq.} 399 
Brit. ship | 886 
Fr. barg. | 310 
Nor. Schr.| 233 
Brit. Schr.| 204 
N.G.barq.| 250 
N.G.barg.| 350 
Brit. ship | 796 
Brit. barg.| 490 
Fr. barg. | 269 
N.G.barg.) 323 
Brit. barq.| 400 
Guns. 
17 
23 
24 
8 
10 
6 





PowsR 
400 
2,500 500 
8,700 
1,116 160 





DEscRIPTION. CoMMANDER. 
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Frigate Captain Maudet 

Flag Ship Captain English 

8tore-Ship Lieut. Commander H. E. Mullan 
Flag Ship Captain McCrea 

Corvette Captain Enalie 
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EMPLOYMENT OF FOREIGNERS BY THE 
JAPANESE. 





HE employment of Foreigners by the Japanese 
Government is an interesting question for those who 
are watching the development of this country. Natural- 
ly an independent and jealous people, they are inclined 
to rely on their own resources; and it is only now, 
after several year's intercourse, that any desire seems 
to be felt for the assistance of foreigners. This is 
due to the fact that nearly all the offices of power 
and trust in the Government are now in the hands of men 
who either have been in Europe themselves, or have 
strong sympathies with Europeans, have studied one or 
other European language, and have become acquainted 
with the benefits accruing from an advanced stage of 
civilisation. . 

In the prospect of the completion of the large under- 
takings now in progress in the country, we cannot urge 
upon the Government officials or upon their advisers 
‘too strongly the necessity for the natives having skilled 

i European assistance. 

It is -very notorious how much bad management occurs 

in the purchase and working of Japanese steamers, and no 
one would desire to see similar mishaps either on 
the Railway or in the Lighthouses. All interested in the 
welfare of the country will, however, be glad to learn 
that the Government and other native owners of steamers 
have at length become alive to the necessity for European 
assistance, and that the time is not far distant when a Ma- 
rine Board will be formed with European officers in charge. 
" Few Europeans would like to emulate the boldneas 
and assurance of a Japanese Engineer, who will get 
‘up steam in his boiler without any clear views of the use 
,of the steam-guage, or turn his engine ahead with equal. 
‘ly vague views of how it is to be stopped ;—~or of a com- 
mander who will put to sea without any definite idea of 
- how land is to be found again when once lost sight of. 
; Such temerity argues confidence enough, but may inter- 
fere seriously with the safety or usefulness of the Rail- 
way, the Lighthouses or other public works, unless it is 
supplemented by at least sound practical knowledge of 
the forces which have to be brought under control. 

Those whose duty it is to advise on matters of this 
kind have a delicate task to perform. To tell a high 
spirited, self-satisfied race that they require guidance is a 
| Statement which requircs to be made with caution. But 
| there are men now in the Government far too intelligent 
| and shrewd not to see that in adopting European im- 

provements they must employ European skill to tend 
them, This entails a great outlay and they ineur it 
grudgingly, no doubt: The proper argument in such a 
cage is—In every profession or trade in England a pupil- 
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age or apprenticeship of four or six years is instituted 
for the purpose of training, and after this term has 
expired, years of further experience are considered neces- 
sary before any responsibility is intrusted: how can a 
Japanese thorefore be expected to perform skilled labour, 
or fill a responsible position without any training 
whatever ? 

We have no wish to depreciate the intelligence of the 
people, indeed, we believe their aptitude to learn is aston. 
ishing ; but there is a way or method of doing everything 
which years only can teach, and until the Japanese learn 
this, it is incumbent on them to employ Europeans. 

At the present moment the Government are on the eve 
of commencing a work which will more or less revolu- 
tionize the country. They have been fortunate enough 
to secure a thoroughly reliable and experienced Engineer, 
whé will take care that so far as his work goes it shall be} 
efficiently performed. But when the Railway is complet-| 
ed, or any section of it, who that knows the intricacies of 
Railway management, and that the safety of trains de- 
pends on the skill, attention and care of fifty different men, 
will put much trust in the boldness and self assurance of 
the natives? It should be a matter for deep deliberation 
with the prime movers in this matter, as to what staff of 
Karopeans are to be employed in the working of the com! 
pleted Railway. 


Lighthouses are comparatively a small matter, but it is 
nevertheless most essential that when a light is once 
exhibited it should be maintained with the most unerring 
certainty. And we are glad to be able to say that not 
only have the Government given full power to Mr. Brun. 
Ton to employ sufficient skilled labour in the construction 
of the Lighthouses, but he has algo obtained permission to 
place trained European Light-keepers at each place when 
they are completed. 

Our remarks will apply to almost every piece of work - 
done by the Japanese for Foreigners. For instance road. ' 
making is a science,and road-keeping an art which require: 
to be studied. The roads of Yokohama are now being 
made under skilled European supervision, but it be cans 
not expected that they will be maintained under the same 
supervision, and although to mend a road is not a work 
requiring very great skill, it will never be done efficient] 
except by method, which can only be attained by training 
Would not the appointment of a road surveyor and muni 
cipal Engineer be a good suggestion ? 

While admiring the strides Japan is making in her 
onward course, and willing to encourage any work of 
usefulness to the country which there is a prospect of 
seeing efficiently, honestly and economically carried out, | 
we must be warned by former experiences. And when | 
we see the multitudes of used-up steamers in the various 
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native ports, the hoards of useless machinery lying in 
warehouses, and the money constantly being squandered 
in foolish purchases, we deem a seasonable word may not 
be amiss to those upon whom the destiny of the large 
undertakings now on hand is dependent. 

On the other hand, the Japanese cannot be too strong- 
ly impressed with the fact that there are ‘“ foreigners and 
foreigners.” For one application they will have from 
really hard-working, conscientious, honest men, they will 
have nineteen from idle good-for-nothing fellows on 
whom no dependence whatever can be placed. Their own 
power of discrimination, when questions of special know- 
ledge or skilled workmanship are at issue, can only be 
very smal] indeed, and they will have torely on the 
advice and assistance of others to guide them in these mat- 
ters. They have over and over again been wretchedly 
deceived in these things, and without great care will 
be deceived again. They have ere this employed profes- 
sora of English who spell Christianity with a K., who 
could not construct a grammatical sentence in our lan- 
guage to save their lives, and who have about as much 
knowledge of our literature as the pupils they pretend to 
teach, or the patrons on whom they impose. Some excel- 

‘lent men they have in their service, and many more are 

‘to be found ready for it, but for one oyster that contains 
‘a pearl, forty-nine must be thrown away on the beach. 
The Chinese have just had a warning, and their neigh. 
bours may profit by it. The earth may be an ellipsoid as 
Bannon von Guaupacu says it is, but nothing can be more 
absurd than to have doctrines taught at new Colleges 
which contravene every authoritative text-book, and to em- 
ploy in their service foreigners airing novel theories which 
oppose the most solid deductions of science. For one man 
whoiscapableof correcting NEwron, thereare amillion who 
cannot follow him through the firat book of the Principia, 
and the Japanese must beware that they do not entrust 
the control of the new forces they are enlisting, and the 
new knowledge they are acquiring, to men who are not 
thoroughly conversant with such knowledge and such 
forces. 


] Notes of the Geek. 
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| he is really too bad that the inhabitants of this settlement 
~ should be again discredited by Mr. BarnarD. He is 
eternally yelping about the place after receiving a well-merited 
cuffing or thrashing from some one whom he has abused or 
insulted beyond the limits of human patience. When he 
comes into Court he seems to extract the largest possible sa- 
tisfaction from evidence which records his ignominy and 
exposes his shame. He appears to covet castigation as other 
men covet honours, and seems to regard every fresh ad- 
ditional chastizement as so much ore which he can melt into 
possible coin. He resembles those unfortunate creatures one 
meets too frequently here, who expose their loathsome deform- 
ities in the hope of extracting sympathy and coin from 
casual passers by. It cannot be too well known here that 
the odour in which Yokohama is held in England, in London 
particularly, is of the worst possible nature. It has never 
recovered some of the incidents of its early history, at which 
the civilized world fairly held its nostrils, the acts of a few 
individuals at that time having covered it with a disgrace 
which has since clung to it tenaciously. From time to time 
there have been repetitions of acts calculated to excite feelings 
of the same nature on the part of observers, and unfortunately 
men’s evil manners live in brass while their virtues are writ- 
ten in water. It is too bad that we should again be exposed 
to a renewal of the odious imputations under which we have 
long lived. Their rank odour clings to us to this day, and every 
one should feel it a special duty to assist in deodorizing the 
place. What with frauds, outrages, assaults, and one thing 
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or the other, civilized humanity is too often outraged in 
Yokohama, nor will it answer the smallest purpose to put up 
our backs when we are told so. The great thing is to reform 
it, to set our faces steadily and inexorably against these 
things, and create a public opinion which utterly refuses to 
tolerate them, and one of the first steps consists in the etern- 
al extrusion and ostracism of men who constantly dis- 
grace us and make our name to be abhorred of other Eastern 
communities. To Englishmen it is, above all, a disgrace and 
discredit, for Mr. Barnard is an Englishman. To Americans, 
Germans and Frenchmen it is a less, yet still a great dis- 
credit, that they should be exposed to see their names on the 
same muster roll of Residents as this chronic disturber of 
the peace. We feel that it is almost cruel to write thus of any 
human being, were he the meanest and most miserable, 
which it is barely conceivable that Mr. Barnard is not. But 
this matter nearly concerns us all, for we are all compromise 
ed and disgraced by it. These reports go to China and all 
the Eastern settlements or possessions, and are immediately 
fastened on as material for Club gossip or table tittle-tatétle. 
Yokohama then furnishes the old gibe and the old subject 
for reflection and disdain, and while, for better or worse, we 
are dwellers here, we all come in for some of this odium and 
some of this reproach. If the Club has so utterly fallen that it 
cannot do this, and if the power of individuals is insufficient 
to effeot it, let Mz. Barnakb be sent to the severest Coventry, 
No man ever yet survived this a month, and Mr. Barnard 
must be less than a man if he contrives to do so. 





Tur retainers of the old Tokugawa clan still cherish fond 
memories of their former chief, last of the race of Shoguns. 
They recall with pleasure the stories of his early youth, the 
traits of his genius,—for genius he is, though wanting in one 
essential quality,—and they are proud to represent him as 
the most accomplished man of his age. 

He was the seventh son of the old Prince of Mito, Narryaki 
by name, so well known for his opposition to the Regent 
Tikamonno Kami, and to the policy favourable to foreigners. 
That same Nariyaki was blest with s numerous family; no 
less than eighteen sons, and twenty-five daughters, but the 
cleverest of all was he, who, when he attained the age of 
fifteen, received the name of Keiki. He was born in the year 
1837, and seems to have shown his talent ata very early age. 
When he was in his eleventh year, he was adopted into the 
house of H’totsubashi, and he then removed from the Mito 
Yaskiki in Yedo to that of his adopted family. It is record. 
ed that his new retainers looked down upon him because of 
his youth, and that one day, when he was ont in the Garden 
with a number of them in attendance, one of the men 
observed a small snake close to the pond and attempted to 
catch it, but the snake eluded his efforts and escaped. At 
this, as the story goes, Keiki was much disturbed, saying: 
“A snake is a poisonous thing; if you do not kill it, great 
harm will come. Why did you not kill it?” His retainers, 
perceiving that their Lord was wroth, pleaded in excuse that 
a large snake was a thing to be feared, but not so a small one. 
“What, answered the youth, because it isa small thing is it 
not to be feared P” This he said probably because being young 
in years he compared the small snake to himself, and he 
wished to show retainers, that they must not despise him 
even though he was small. And the retainers, when they 
heard what their young Lord said, marvelled at his ability. 

When Keiki was 18 years old, he is described as being a 
proficient in all the accomplishments which constitute the 
education of a Japanese of high rank. Not only was he well 
versed in manly exercises, such as horsemanship, and the » 
use of the gun, the lance, the sword, and the bow, but his ad- 
mirers declare that none could rival him in the composition 
of Japanese and Chinese poetry, in knowledge of history, in 
dramatic performances, and other such arts. One quality 
his warmest friends will confess was denied to him; he was not 
the man to lead an army into the field, or conduct warlike 
operations when the bullets were flying about, and it is well 
for Japan in these later days, that he who is otherwise 80 
gifted by nature has been denied this particular quality, or 
the late civil war might have been protracted for years, and 
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the country been torn in twain. He however retired from 


the contest, and with him the bulk of the great Tokugawa 
clan, and he is now living quietly and peaceably in the 


Castle town of Sumpu in Suruga. 


A CHARMING BALL was given at the Consulate on Thursday even- 
ing by a newly instituted Club called the Fry-sy-Nicurs. The 
Officers of the Tenth kindly lent their Band, the Court Room was 
tastily decorated with flags and flowers, and all kinds of graceful birds 

{came to the gathering. Shakespeare would have called if “ delicate 
| birding.” Alas, that any of the tribe, should be migratory! Yet if 
to their instincts, we shall have the wanderers back again to 


| spring the sweeter next year. 


The Ball was the first of a series of entertainments which are to be 
periodically renewed, and which, if well and economically ‘managed, 


should afford a great deal of pleasure to the settlement. 


It seemed to us that there were sins—or sinlets—both of omission 
and commission on the part of the Committee, which it would be 
well to correct at the next Ball. A little want of thought in these 
matters often causes—most unintentionally—those small heart-burn- 
ings which hover round affairs of the kind, and which often rankle 
the more that a very intelligible pride prevents all mention of them- 


THE condition of our settlement as regards police arrangements 
may be inferred from a letter which appeared in Friday ‘imorning’s 


Daily Advertiser. 


Mr. Davis, living in No. 16, hears a noise in the middle of the 
night, opens his window to ascertain the cause, civilly asks what is 
the errand of the three men below, and is answered by three shots 


of a revolver, which fortunately only took effect on the wood-work. 
Incidents of this kind are best undiluted with comment; but 
surely they are somewhat “ above proof..” 


THERE is no question which touches the general interests of trade 
more narrowly than the restoration of the currency. It will there- 
fore be a source of gratification to our readers to learn that Captain 
Kinpgg, and Mr. Tooxry, his chief assistant, have arrived ‘here, and 
been presented to His Excellency the Minister for Fordign affairs, 
who expressed his gratification at the near approach of the time 
when the disturbances to trade, consequent on the late dépreciated 
currency now in course of redemption, would be terminated. 


Tne Straits Times which arrived last mail announces that the 


Grand Council of the Berne has authorized a grant of a million of 


francs towards the construction of a railway over the St. Gothard. 
We have always laughed over the objections of the old school to 
railways, founded on what seem grounds rather of sentimentalism 
than of sentiment; but we confess that the ides of a railway over 
the St. Gothard fairly frightens us. Are we, after landing at Fluel- 
len, to be hustled into carriages, instead of sauntering round the 
edge of the lake until the horses are put to, the driver is on the box, 
the alpenstocks are all stowed away, and we have bid adieu at our 
leisure to the Vier-waldstaetter See ? Are guards and unsympathetic 
porters to bid us “ einsteigen ’—are we to go at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour through Tell’s village—is no one to show us the pole 
on which GEssLER’s cap was , the spot from which he fired 
the undaunted arrow, or that on which his son stood? Are we to 
cross the Devil’s bridge without having the relative positions of the 
Austrians, Russians and French, during the deadly struggle there, 
pointed out to us? Are we to pass Andermatt and Hospenthal 
without stopping and spending a day among the gorges to the left 
of them ? t will become of Airolo? When shall we first see 
the Italian plains below us, that sight of ravishing beauty which 
almost petrifies one the first—ay, and the last time it is seen? Will 
there be odious guards and porters at Magadino? If so, we trust 
the million of francs will not be enough for the work. Should 
it prove so, or should it be constructed whatever it may cost, those 
who knew the st. Gothard in the old days must find another pass 
if they would preserve their illusions. 
The Société Suisse de Tir a la carabine are now having their an- 
nual matches here. We appeal in all earnestness to them. 





AN amateur concert was given in the school-room ofthe lst Batt. 
10th Regiment on Wednesday, May Sth. The evening however, prov- 
ed so decidedly adverse to locomotion, that with the exception of a few 
whose cvurage was proof against torrents of rain, the invited au- 
dience wisely remained under the shelter of their own roof trees, 
where, we will hope the rain did not penetrate, a8 it most un 
fortunately did through numerous leaks into the concert room, com- 
pelling frequent change of position in order to escape the descending 
cataracts, and almost drowning at his seat the gallant accompanyist 
who, however, uniauntedly stuck to his instrument. If he should 
stand fire as well as he stunds water, Her Majesty has a first- 
rate offiver. We cannot find space for the programme, which was 
successfully carried to a conclusion, despite the beating of the 
rain on the roof, the howling of the wind and the dampness of the 
atinosphere, which acted as most cflicient mutiers to the voice and 
ynade singing an effort—almost an impossibility. 
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Wxrtract. 
OUR RELATIONS WITH AMERICA. 

General Badeau, the trusted friend and companion of President 
Grant during the most eventful years of his life, has given to the 
world his impressions, derived from personal observation, of the 

neha eer te towards the attainment of permanent peace and 
riendship between the two great Anglo-Saxon commonwealths, 
which animate men in power at Westminster and at Washington.* 
He speaks without direct authority, but not without moral warrant 
of the feelings of his own Government; and we can cordially add 
our testimony to his, regarding ours. No English statesman worthy 
of the name, is even suspected among us of designing to see a state 
of uncertainty prolonged, or of dreaming, we will not say that 
national, but we will say that even party interests can be promoted 
by the continuance of international uncertainty. Heady politicians 
there may be, for aught we know, who, revelling in the freedom of 
irresponsibility, find a pleasure in saying rudo and saucy things 
within American hearing, in the desperate hope that it may provoke 
retort from some susceptible and undiscerning dweller beyond the 
sea ; and no doubt there are writers and speakers in the younger, as 
well as the older commonwealth, sbaseseed witth the same evil spirit 
of mischief and egotism. Wise and good men on both sides, will not 
be beguiled into gratifying these muke-believe patriots by lending 
them even passing attention. ‘The two nations have a greater com- 
mon interest than any words can adequately express, in preventing 
thie disturbance of the peace, which has happily subsisted between 
them for more than half acentury. No consideration, sentimental 
or solid, social or political, is worthy of being set in the balance 
against the certain loss and damage that would be inflicted upon 
both communities by six months of war; and therefore no care or 
self-restraint consistent with self-respect ought to be omitted for the 

urpose of quencing the embers of dying feuds, or the elements of 
resh flame. But for this, we have always held it to be needful 
that there should be not the reticence of fear, but the open rallying 
in men’s hearts, by free and frank admonition, of the duty of mu- 
tual forbearance‘and of mutual concession. General Badeau writes: 
‘Tf only the people on both sides of the water could understand 
“‘ more thoroughly the temper and sentiments of each, could look s 
little more clearly into each other’s hearts, could know a little more 
“ absolutely what have been the acts and what are now the thoughts 
“each of the other, the end which is much to be desired might be 
“nearer accomplishment. Bat hitherto the fact that the people 
“on-neither side have fully appreciated the situation or the senti- 
“ments of the other has prevented any real approach to the settle- 
“ ment of the questions at issue. It is theo bject of the present paper 
“to state what fell beneath the writer's observation during a recent 
“three or four months’ stay in England, and b} proving to Americans 
“ whut is really the state of feeling there, to do some little, perhaps, 
“ towards fostering those relations on both sides which only can con- 
‘* duce to the prosperity of each, and of mankind ” 

We heartily respond to these sentiments, and we unreservedly 
may that the estimate formed by the General of the prevailing tone 
of feeling and disposition in this country towards;the Government 
and the people of the United States, is sound and true. 

It wus just because we thought sotwelve months since tha twe 
advocated in these columns the propriety ofa notice given by Sir 
Henry Bulwer to bring the subject under the consideration, of the 
House of Commons. We did not then, and we do not now see any 
policy or prudence in the stifling in Parliament of thoughts that 
occupy a frequent place in the minds of the best men and of great 
classes of the community. We do not believe in the efficacy of 
diplomatic whispering and Parliamentary gaggling. The day for 
these poor-spirited expedients for regulating the accord of nations 
has gone by. No forcign Minister and no envoy on either side will 
ever be able to settle the outstanding questions of grudge and griev- 
ance between two self-governing nations like the United States and 
the United Kingdom, until the basis of settlement has been publicly 
laid in calm and candid discussion by the two nations themselves. 
A treaty of commerce, or a boundary treaty, or ® military conven- 
tion for the movement or transport ofa body of troops, may be 
negotiated by a Secretary of State and a Minister Plenipotentiary, 
and with or without confirmation, by electric telegraph, it may be 
considered certain to receive ratification. But the question or 
questions arising out of the late civil war in the Union belonged to _ 
a diferent category, and can never with success be treated otherwise 
than by international conference in the face of day. ‘lhe experi- 
ments by Lord Derby and Lord Clarendon on the one side, and by 
Mr. Seward and Mr. Reverdy Johnson on the other, prove that a 
more favourable occasion is not likely soon to occur; and yet we 
know in what utter and complete failure they resulted. If to- 
morrow instructions were sent to Mr. Thornton to re-open negotia- 
tions at Washington with Mr. Secretary Fish, we are confident that 
the result would be similar; for certainly no official in this country, 
without ineffable presumption and rashness, could undertake to give 
an English Plenipotentiary at Washington categorical instructions 
as to what in each step of the negotiation he ought to concede or 
to withhold. We have come to this in England, that we will 
not any more submit to be nationally taken in and done for. 
The sooner, therefore, that Sir Heury Bulwer, or some other 
equally qualified member, invites attention to the subject in 
Parliament, the better. 

Meauwhile, the contribution of General Badeau to the literature 
of international peuce is most timely, and we commend it to popular 
perusal. It is written in correct clearness, perfect frankness, and 
in the best possible taste. Except to the lovers of mischief for mis- 


chief's suke, it cannot but prove acceptable, and to many who have 
not hitherto serivualy reflected on the subject we think it calcul ated 
to prove eminently useful.—( Braminer § London Revici.) 


~ * €Qur Rolations wit) |. dy A paper addressed by General Bodvau to 


the Editor of ‘Macmillir::. uugazine, 1879, 
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RETURN OF THE IMPORT TRADE OF NAGASAKI, FOR THE YEAR 1869. 








Total’ 


Equal at 4s. 6d. to $1.00 to £587,129.12s. 6d. 


I From England and other Countries. 
eee 
Description or MERCHANDIZE. QUANTITY. Vator. 
a 
Corron Manvuracturzs, ($366,813.) 
Grey Shirtings. ... sen ai . pieces 34,340 $103,020 
White do. er aes Stee 5,118 15,354 
Drills ae ve ‘eid sas a 2,520 12,600 
~T.Cloths ... eat Rae . ae ek ie 
Handkerchiefs es ma doz. | 820 820 
Brocades and he White pieces.| 1,500 4,125 
Do. do. Dyed .. a 4 ae 
Chintz 2... ‘a. : 4,424, 9,954 
Turkey Reds iM 12,369 37,107 
Velvets a 2,501 22,590 
Muslins and Cambries = 3,285 10,676 
Taffachelaas .. | 22,410 50,422 
Cotton Yarn... ... ne piculs. 257 13,521 
Figured Shirtings .. jes » pieces. 6,685 23,397 
Miscellaneous. 63,227 
WooitLEN Manvuracrunes $502,689 
Camlets sa aes 7,603 98,889 
Lastin i fe3 ce 
Crape eee i : ” ve sua 
Lustres & Orleans Figured a 1,140 5,180 
Do. do. Plain ... Pe 6,000 39,000 
Wool Fancies 3 1,486 5,944 
pacas : - es sa 
Camlet Cords 3s de “bs 
Cloth ae fs 4,733 94,660 
Spanish Stri oa ‘ee 
Tete Ells ip . 2,760 21,360 
Blankets pairs 21,866 109,330 
Carpets... 1,848 85,000 
Miscellaneous 93,426 
Metats $139,629 
Iron... ; piculs. 6,631 19,893 
Lead 7 2,006 14,043 
Tin Plates . boxes. . eee 
Machinery .. 50,000 
Copper ‘3 piculs. 92 2,208 | 
Miscellaneous 2 53,485 
ARMs $434,358 ... “i stand. 19,163 287 445 
Ammunition 140,608 
Cannon 9 6,300 
Sugar White piculs 14,916 104,412 
Do. Brown ” 8,364 33 456 
Raw Cotton ‘. 13,904 347, 600 
Coals (English) tons. 2,500 37, 500 
ice.. piculs 112, ‘432 281, 080 
Saltpetre bes ‘6 2,500 15,000 
Wines and Spirits... cases. 7,229 42,347 
Oil . = piculs 16,469 82,345 
General Stores cases. 2,370 40,850 
Drugs a piculs. 7,846 23,538 
Shoes and Boots ... pairs. 4,176 12,508 
Peas and other Grains piculs. 48,590 85,048 
Hides 10,520 21,040 
Miscellaneous 39,207 


$2,609,465 





BritisH CoNnsuLATE, 


Nagasaki, 3lst January, 1870. 
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(Signed) 


ADOLPHUS A. ANNESLEY. 
Acting Consul. 
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RETURN OF THE IMPORT TRADE OF NAGASAKI FOR THE YEAR 1869. 


IT. From open Ports in Japan. 





DxscriPTion oF MERCHANDISE. QUANTITY. VALvE. 





Corton Manvuractures mee 240, 
Grey Shirtings oes nee weet wee PCOS. 13,275 $39,825 
White do. coe oes eee eve eee eco ece 9 oe aes 
Drills eee eee eee or eee eco eve eee 99 
T-Cloths ... ue Se ; ee ee ove 
Handkerchiefs . sti “ss eee ve 
Brocades and Spots White... ae -~ see 
do. do. aki , ; 
Chintzes z ne can sed Jen see ee 
Turkey Reds... ves bas ove sie o ae ’ vee 
A ion eee seis eve eve eee eee ” @ee 
uslins an gee ee eae cet ee vee vee 
Taffacholnes Onmbrie a 2 ee ee 5,650 12,712 
Cotton Yarn ste a ne ee aus Sas ae pical 51 2,703 
Miscellaneous... - re ee ee tos 4,000 
Woo.zn arrighiaadiate 93. 766. eee sa 
Camlets eee ‘ eee eee ese oes eee 99 56 728 
Lastings .. us 3 as be 
Lustres nf leang Plain wets a rr és ve eee 120 500 
do. do. ae ae ie ek or eee soe esa ts 
Wool Fancies_.... Sai ‘eu ‘ea wes =~ re vee eee 


Olli esa. ae wa a ag, eet 88 "1,760 


Minclinnéous 3 2. ae Sc dee ee, «tl 20,987 
2 6 eee eos 
ai si eee ee pical 10,468 19,404 
Lead eee eee coe eos coe eos eee cos 9 194 1,164 
One ee ee 160 8,200 
ee oo ee ee Oe ae 1,497 29/455 
Ammunition ne si ae ae wa os Ee et a. Pane 
Common ee = ae als wee ye on ee ost ’ 
Sugar White... = Sas ‘ies sas Mes ss picul 204 1,428 
do. Brown ... vs is a Ses te oe ie 140 560 


Raw Cotton ay a ‘ea sii es vat se 76 1,900 
Coals aia aes ae ies sae af ie a tons 240 1,200 


Rice oe ss sisi me ie bi iis ‘se picul 5,481 : 13,702 
os le : "34.156 





$182,892 
Figual at 4. 6d.to$1.00 .. .. ..  £41,150.148,0d, 


Ta TS CS CAT cc ascetic aaa tasaaaaa amma 


(Signed) ADOLPHUS A. ANNESLEY. 


Acting Consul. 


Bartisx Consvnate, 


Nagasaki, 81st, January, 1870. 
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RETURN OF THE IMPORT TRADE OF NAGASAKI FOR THE YEAR 1869. 











Direct Trade from England to Nagasaki. 








Descrirtion or MeRcHannize. Quantity. 
a!) 
Corron Manvractures $34, a _ 
Grey Shirtings oe ius ee wee ase -+. pieces 750 
White do. see aoe ane sae os oP gus ‘i 500 
Drills ve due es a re 3 ve sei 3 ce 
T-Cloths ... ose es ii sas ia sis so 
Handkerchiefs aay a Ses a, eas a ae 
Brocades and Spots White 
Do. do. Dyed s rc vee soe eee ae 
Chintz ais so eee eee vee as soe vee 900 
Turkey Reds oe aes oe ve ote us es 2,790 
Velvets ive ae se dle ae ee 0 450 
Muslins and Cambries aie ile cP es a cee 
Taffachelags .. eae iyi fas oe aes ie aes 400 
Cotton Yarn | ie ~ nae ss ay a sea piculs 56 2,968 
Figured Shirtings ... ee or ue ive bas ... pieces 1,771 : 3,642 
Miscellaneous Jee sf i so iis oe ae 8,500 
WootLENn sealer $60, 925, — 
Camlets ta ry vie re eae sos p1e0e 650. | 8,775 
Lastings eee eee eee ove tee eee see ove ” sins oe 
Crape Lastings .... sie dies ove oes ve ” ass eee 
Lustres and Orleans Figured sb ve ies wag oes 9 bin sei 
Do. do. Plain oon oes eos eve eee 9 150 755 
Wool Fancies ae ive ase Lis on ee ae ” ove ees 
Alpacas uh eee eee eee eve eee eee ooe ” er See 
Camlet Cords ie Ses ae or ose oo bes 9 isis ive 
Cloth... g ee eee eee eee eee eee soe eee ” 124 2,280 
iS) ish tri ‘de tas wie oes eee ave vee ” oe gue 
tate Ells pes ie oF ass eee Se oe wag % 885 2,695 
Blankets... is ns oa sei Sa bs ... Pairs 6,430 32,550 
Miscellaneous me Siva oes cee see 18,870 
ase ole ne ou ss ost ce as se .. piculs 1,323 _ 4,809 
- - shi ba bis cae his Se 5 as 1,783 10,698 
mA BL te boxes 
in Plates ... a ae bés ay ei a eur, one ae 
Machinery ... Cases 39 4,000 
Miscellaneous 7,685 
sda kT Stand 1,290 19,350 
Ammunition ove 0 rie 38.760 
Cartridges 8505 ip F000 
Percussion Caps : 290 60" 000 
re alec Tons 2,000 30,000 
rks 1,250 "6,000 
Hides ’ ’ 0 
Wines and Spirits .. Cases 1,762 eeae 
Miscellaneous ? 
$326,462 
— as 


Equal at 4s. 6d. to $1.00 to £78,453.19s.0d. 





(Signed) ADOLPHUS A. ANNESLEY, 


Acting Oonsul. 


Barrish OCoNnsuLatE 


Nagasaki, 3lat January, 1870. 
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RETURN OK THE EXPORT TRADE OF NAGASAKI FOR THE YEAR 1869. 


I. To England and other Countries. 





Description oF MERcHANDIZE. QUANTITY. VALUE. 
lewora' Eggs 
Tea eee — wae As sig ae es en Picul - — 33,850 $ 507,750 
Tobacco oss nne ee nee tee teens : 3,159 18,054, 
Seaweed ne tee ies at ae “si a » 28,549 114,196 
Fish, Salt and Dried ... bas was ei wie es OP 9 1,251 6,255 
Wax ee a6 aes eee eee éee eee eee 9 | 5,920 94,720 
Timber se us _ Se sad ‘a see Sse Planks. 1,101,319 55,060 
Drugs es ON. Ge és yee Os «ee OS So 10,584 | 52,920 
Camphor si oe ay see es obs see iat ‘6 597 9,552 
Ginseng sas as see wi aes at sss es ” 336 67,200 
Cuttle: Fish — sate oe ens Set se sai nam 6 5,754 86,310 
Mushrooms ... cae io és ius es ste “ei ” 2,280 79,800 
Awabi see cea oa ue ee ame - Ses ‘s 956 85,372 
Isinglass re a a Sie si at Bas oe - 1,968 61,008 
Copper sa ais = es See ies eee sie ae 61 1,510 


Gall Nauta __.... 508 ove sia es aa. Seas eee 1» 198 990 
Coals Se, “oat, ts ae Ge ee ae | 18,610 74,440 
Miscellaneous coe eee eee eee eee eee eee 67,281 








Equal @ 4s. 6d. to $1.00 to... eee ‘ei see £295,485.6s.0d. $1,818,268 


See 


(Signed) ADOLPHUS A. ANNESLEY, 
Acting Ooneul. 





BrittsH ConsvLate, 
Nagasaki, 81st January, 1870. 





RETURN OF THE EXPORT TRADE OF NAGASAKI FOR THE YEAR 1869. 


IT. To open Ports in Japan. 





DescrrrPTion oF Mercnannizz. QUANTITY. VaLvz. 





Silk cee eee eee eee eee ete $ 3,600 
Silkworm’s Eggs re - aes és 
Cocoons 


Tobacco eae dus wee ‘as ane dite see 











Seaweed vee eee a 
Fish, Salt and Dried . ose 
Wax va oes 15,520 
Timber ; 
Camphor_ ... are 
Coale serie 32,500 
Piece eee 2,000 
Salt ... Sag 13,952 
Rice ... 70,000 
Arms... rae 180,000 
Miscellaneous 1,520 
Equal @ 4s. 6d. to $1.00 to _... ae ate a £74,126.148.0d. $829,452 
aS ETE 





(Signed) ADOLPHUS A. ANNESLEY, 
Acting Ooneut. 
Bartisn CowsvuLateE, 
Nagasaki, 81st January, 1870. 
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RETURN OF THE EXPORT TRADE OF NAGASAKI, FOR THE YEAR 1869. 


Direct Trade from Nagasaki to England. 
















DescrreTion oF MERCHANDIZE. QuaNrIrTy. VaLve. 
Silk ... 
Silkworm’s Eggs 
MS ... ee : eee . . econ 
Tea ... , piculs 5,985 $149 625 
Tobacco . ° 2,181 18,086 
Seaweed es os 
Fish salt & dried sé ane 
Wax... 2,000 82,000 
Timber ; 58% aise 
eve ee seo 80 240 
Camphor eee eee eee 200 4,000 
Miscellaneous 20,860 
$219,811 
Equal @ 4e/6d. to $1.00 to... oe eee see »-0649,457.98.6d,. 
Neen eeee reer ence cc cnn c ccc ccccccccccccccmccrcmn rence an 
(Signed) ADOLPHUS A. ANNESLEY, 
Acting Oonsul. 
BerrisH Consvtats, 
Nagasaki, 3lst January 1870. 
(A) DIRECT TRADE. 
Importe and Eaports. 
General Im General Ge ral British Im British Ex Bri ich tm 
rt tis 
at] haba aeae dees ibis al distin nd from distin ‘ahead From and Ex ae Remarks. 
British & Foreign.|British & Foreign.| and Exports. oreign oreign. distinguished fro 
~ ; oreign. 








In the General and 
ritish Imports, is in- 


£687,792,4.0 847.192,15.6 £984,984,19.6 £416,158,17.6 £212,178,12.0 |  £628,887,9.6 uded £40,474,2.6 Val- 


of Steamers and sail- 
ing vessels sold. 
Imported from Great Britain ¢ or British Colonies ... £1,860.0.0 | - Exported to Great Britain or British Colonies... Nil. 
» other Foreign Countries ... «. 283,600.0.0 | . “ other Foreign Countries ...  ... os #810,685.0.0 
Total Treasure Imported... ... £284,850.0.0 | Total Treasure Exported... sa £810,635.0.0 
Total Treasure Exported and Imported ... ... £595,485.0.0 


(Signed) ADOLPHUS A. ANNESLEY. 
Acting Consul. 
BuarrisH OorsuLars, 
Nagasaki, 8lst January 1870. 
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(B.) INDIRECT TRADE. COAST OR RIVER TRADE. 


Imports § Exports 





Total General | ..- »|Total Imports and 
General Imports | General Exports | Imports and Ex- Imports in British/Exports in British Exports in British 


Se Vessels as distin-| Vessels as dis- 
in British avd jin British and Fo-| ports in British guished from | tinguished from Vessels as dis Remarks. 
Foreign Vessels. | reign Vessels. and Foreign tinguished from 
Foreign. Foreign. . 
. Vessels. Foreign. 


£41,150.14s, Od, | £74,126.14s. Od. | £115,277.8s. Od. | £13,716.18s. Od. | £24,708.18s. Od. | £38,425.16s. Od. | The Imports and Ex- 
ports in Foreign Ves- 
sels areso much larger 
than in British Vessels, 
owing to the frequency 
with which the Pacific 
Mail Steamers touch at 
this port, and also to the 
numerous North Ger- 
man Vessels, which have 
traded with ports in 











Japan. 
Treasure. 
Imported in British Vessels................£ 67,611.58. Od. Exported in British Vessels.............++++0+00£124,762.10s. Od. 
Imported in Foreign Vossels.....,.........£144,900.0s. Od. Exported in Foreign Vessels......... enseveseeee £146,250. Os. Od. 
Total stsencceucsdenancnecabbacesoncoedee LL Lee, Od. Total..... (20sbanen ene ceecsesescséuectonle AOR LOR, Od. 
—— —______ 


Total Treasure Imported and Exported in British and Foreign Vessels........ s:ssscssssssseseeseeeeeeeseseseeeeeeee£403,023.108, Od. 


(Signed) ADOLPHUS A. ANNESLEY, 

















Acting Consul. 
Barriso ConsvLats, 
Nagasaki, 31st January, 1870. 
(C) Shipping Return. 
BRITISH. 
ENTERED. CLEARED. TOTAL ENTERED AND CLEARED. 
Number o Number| Value of umber o Number; Value of |Number of  samber Value of 


Tonnage 


Vessels. Tonnage | of Crew Cargo Vessels of Crew Cargo Vessels tic | of Crew Cargo 
' 

















8. d. ; a 
6 


£ £ | £ s 
196 | 72,673 | 5,080 188 | 71,287 | 4,946 |236,887.10,0 384 | 143,960 10,026 763. 5, 








FOREIGN, 





ENTERED. CLEARED. TOTAL ENTERED AND CLEARED. 


ee Oe Value of 


Number of 
Vessels | 2°2D98°| of aad Cargo 


Vessels 


umber of Number 


Number| Val f 
Tonnage | of Grew Chas: Vessels | T°D298°! of Crew 


of Crew 














£ 8. d. 
297 | 286,821 | 10,400 ie 2,0 


i -: aan 
154 /|144,245 5,266 |249,067, 2, 6 






£ 8. 
143 | 142,576 5,134 |184,431. 19, 








Total British and Foreign Entered :— Total British and Foreign Cleared :— Total British and Foreign Entered and 
Number of Vessels ....... 350 Number of Vessels........ 331 [Cleared :— 
ORRAIE ccna scceterrisedcess 216,918 Tonnage ........ss000 peesene 213,863 Number of Vessels....... 681 
Number of Crew.......... 10,346 Number of Crew.......... 10,080 WORROOE ci deaneviiecdiatinn ‘ emia 
Value of Cargo...,.,.£678,942. 18s, Od. Value of Cargo.......£421,819. 9s. 6d. Number of Crew ......... 


(Signed) ‘ADOLPHUS A, ANNESLEY, 


Acting Consul. 
BuitisH ConsvLate, 


Nagasaki, 3rd January, 1870. 


Original from 


Digitized by Gor gle HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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RETURN OF BRITISH SHIPPING AT THE PORT OF NAGASAKI FOR THE YEAR 1869. 


Direct Trade in British Vessels from & to Great Britain § British Colonies. 


































CLEARED. 
Total Number of Total Number of 

Vessels. Total Tonnage. Total | Total Vessels. Total Tonnage. Total | Total 
Num- | Value Num- | Value 
ber of | of Car- ber of lof Car- 

With | In | Total. | With | In | Total. | Crew. | goes.} with | In | Total. | With | In | Total. |Crews.| goes. 

Cargoes.| Ballast. Cargoes.| Ballast. Cargoes. Ballast. peices aes 
; | ‘ 
16 ane 16 6,194 mer 6.194 8 | 3 ll 3,471 | 1,565 | 5,086 190 ate 





(Signed) ADOLPHUS A. ANNESLEY, 
Acting Consul, 


BrittsH ConsvLateE, 


Nagasaki, 31st January, 1870. 





RETURN OF BRITISH SHIPPING AT THE PORT OF NAGASAKI FOR THE YEAR 1869. 


Indirect or Carrying Trade in British Vessels, from & to other Countries. 































































ENTERED. 
; Number of Vessels. Tonnage. Number | Value 
Countrics whence iin dite a : eT a ae of of 
arrived. With In Total. With In Total. Crews. Cargoes. 
Cargocs. | Ballast. Cargocs. Ballast. 
OChindicc.; sve: cise as 85 12 97 30,059 6,398 35,457 2,454 nate 
America... ...  «. ive sais Nil. Nil. - i oie a 
Cochin Chiua (Saigon) 1 te 1 398 ae 398 18 
Russia... ... oe a 1 1 ate 270 270 10 
Batavia eee eee eee ese ese Nil. ese eee eee . 
86 13 36,125 2,482 
CLEARED. 
, Number of Vesscls. Tonnage. Number Value 
MCUATAE GR GO WENN i a a of of 
Departed. With In Total. With In Total. Wisscla: Cargocs. 
Cargocs. | Ballast. Cargocs. Bullast. 
China... 89 9 98 82,075 3,564 35,639 2,496 
America... ...0 + 1 1 345 bie 345 15 
Cochin China (Saigon) sa sss Nil. a eas sie ess 
Russia 6. see eee 1 2 3 204 662 766 37 
Batavia 1 1 193 di 193 8 
92 11 103 32,817 4,126 36,943 2,556 








(Signed) ADOLPHUS A. ANNESLEY, 
Acting Consul. 


British ConsvLate, 


Nagasaki, 3let January, 1870. 
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RETURN OF BRITISH SHIPPING AT THE PORT OF NAGASAKI IN THE YEAR 1869 


INDIRECT OR CARRYING TRADE IN BRITISH VESSELS FROM AND TO OPEN PORTS IN JAPAN. 























CLEARED. 
Number of Vessels Tonnage. Ports to| Number of Vessels. Tonnage. Num. _ 
whence aes aes (as which us as 
With | In With car With With | In ; 
arrived. | cargoes |ballast fots! cargoes ballast Total. | Crews.|80es|departed. cargoes ballast Total cargoes] ballas Total \Crewe | goes 


—=—— 
rr a rr es | ee | 











—_—_——— | ___. 





Y’hama s| 11] 19| 3,737 | 3,769| 7,146) 48 9| 4] 18] 4047 |1,604| 6,741 276 | ~ 
Hiogo 17| 29| 46 | 7/876 107750) 18,6251 1,454 39| 7 | 46 |17,181 | 2,697 | 19,878, 1,380 | ~ 
Osaka 2} 2| 4| 870] 867] 1,737] 110 2| 2 870 | 870| 1,740, ‘104 | ** 
Hkodate) 1] .. 1] 3870] .. | 370, 15 8 770| .. | 770| 38] °* 
Niigata | ... |... | Nil | 1 417| ... | 417) 80|°" 














ee 


28 42 70 |12,852 fer 2788 2,011 














(Signed) ADOLPHUS A. ANNESLEY. 


Acting Consul. 
Barrisn Consvnats 


Nagasaki 31st January 1870. 





RETURN OF FOREIGN SHIPPING AT THE PORT OF NAGASAKI, IN THE YFAR 1869. 


SAILING VESSELS. 











































ENTERED. CLEARED. 
Number of Vessels. Tonnage. Number of Vessels. Tonnage. 
Fraa aan eee ee : 
With In With In With In 

Cargoes.| Ballast. Total Cargoes. | Ballast. Total. Total. Cargoes.| Ballast. Total. 
Americanensnsi| 8 6 | 9 | 885 | sis | 2086 | 2878 
North German...... 19 8 27 6056 3594 9650 5499 3698 9197 
Duteh......ccccescesess 21 2 23 5890 740 6630 1072 4748 
Frenchi....ccoseeseees 6 1 7 1913 658 2571 2571 
Russian ....ceereseeres 2 2 4 166 253 419 336 
Danish. .......0+ 00000 5 1 6 1318 220 1538 1538 
Norwegian 6 1 1404 











STEAMERS 
American ....... 104,891 50 50 {106,959 106,959 
Pacife Mail Strs. , 208, eee , 
American .......0-.. 8,215 ” 5 13 | 4818 | 3,402 | 82165 
North German...... 1,605 3 me 3 | 1,505 .. | 1,608 
re ee wes 80 1 - 1 80 - 80 
Russian . 2.044 3 1 4 1,620 624 2,044 — 
Total 116,735 64 6 70 |114,877 | 3,926 {118,808 





(Signed) ADOLPHUS A. ANNESLEY. 
Acting Consul. 


BritisH CoNsUuLATR, 
Nagasaki, 3lst January, 1870. 
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AFTER HORACE—ODE 9—BOOK 38. 
Horace. 
As long as thou, sweet girl, for me didst care 
And while no other youth could lightly dare 
His arms to clasp around thy neck of snow, 
No bliss like mine did Porsia’s Sovereign know. 
Lydia. 
Whilst thou by no fair face were more inflamed 
And ChiGe’s smiles were less than Lydia’s claimed, 
Thy Lydia lived with yet a brighter name 
Than Roman Ilia so renowned by fame. 
Horace. 
Now Thracian Childe rules my fickle heart, 
Bhe plays the lute and sings with perfect art— 
For whom to die, indeed, I would not fear, 
If Bate would save my love—my life—so dear. 
Lydia. 
A mutual passion Caldis doth inspire, 
(Old Orinthus from Thurium is his sire) e 
For whom I twice would death most gladly brave, 
To keep my lover from an early grave. 
Horace. 
. Should former love exert his power again, 
And bind us firmly with his glittering chain ? 
Should bright haired Chide too fors: ken be ? 
To slighted Lydia were my portals free ? 
Lydia. 
Though he’s more bright than any twinkling star ! 
Lighter than cork thyself, and easier far 
Roused than the raging Adriatic sea— 
T’d love to live, I fain would die with thee. 


A Farewell. 


I somernaes hold it half a sin 
To put in words the grief I feel ; 
For words, like Nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the Soul within. 





But, for the unquiet heart and brain, 
A use in measured language lies ; 
The sad mechanic exercise, 

Like dull narcotics, numbing pain. 


In words, like weeds, [ll wrap me o'er, 
Like coarsest clothes against the cold ; 
But that large grief which these enfold 

Is given in outline and no more. 


(Tennyson) 
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ARRIVALS. 


April 80, Akindo, Brit. barg., Scott, from Hakodate, General, to 
Grauert & Co. 

April 30, Ariel, Brit. Ship, Courtenay, 852, Put back dismasted 
—Macpherson & Marshall. 

May 1, Ajaz, Brit. Str., Kidd, 1,549, from Hongkong, Rice, to 
Butterfield & Swire. 

May 1, Matadore, N.G. ship, Kimme, 720, from Saigon, Rice, 
to Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

May 1, Woodbine, Brit. barq., Ware, 252, from Saigon, Rice, to 
Textor & Co. 

May 1, Shan Tung Am. Str., Friend, 709, from Newchwang, Peas 
and Oil, to Chinese. 

May 1, Aristos, Nor. barq., Kidahl, 680, from Saigon, Rice, to 
Textor & Co. 

May 1, M. M. Jones, Brit. barq., Jones, 267, from Saigon, Rice, 
to Captain. 

May 1, Audaz, Brit. bargq., Paterson, 271, from Amoy, Rice and 
Sugar, to Grauert & Co. 

Moy 1, Corra Linn, Brit. barg., Chant, 468, from Saigon, Rice, 
to Captain. 

April 30, Herald of Light, British barque, Badnoch, 300, from 
Chefoo, with Beans and Oil, to Order. 

May 1, Avrora Australis, British barquo, Todd, 508, from Saigon, 
Rice, to Aspinall Cornes & Co. 
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May 8, Joachim Christian, N. G. barq., Reimers, 480, from 
Newchwang, to Walsh, Hall & Co. 

May 8, Catharina, N. G. barg., Molsen, 830, from Newchwang, 
Beans and Oil, to Van der Tak. 

May 3, Marie Gabrielle, French barg , Weteux, 318, from Saigon, 
Rice, to Macpherson & Marshall. 

May 4, Iphegenia, N. GQ. barq., Peters, 448, from Saigon, Rioe, to 
Chinese. . 

May 4, Ferdinand Marie, French barq., Jonquivere, 456, from 
Saigon, Rice, to Netherlands Trading Company. 

May 4, Palma, N.G. barg., Jeiger, 240, beak Hongkong, Rice, 
to L. Kniffler & Co. 

May 5, Hong-que, Am. Str., Preble, 640, from a Oruise, to Walsh, 
Hall & Co. 

May 6, Alsen, N. G. ship, Gromech, 599, from Hongkong, Rice, 
to Muster. 

May 6, Jolly, British brig, Wilson, 222, from Newchwang, Beans 
and Oil to Chinese. 

May 6, Lightfoot, British barque, Carnell, 480, from Newchwang, 
Beans and Oil, Pitman Mackintosh & Co. 

May 6, Mile Tonner, French Ship Ménard, 585, from Saigon, 
Rice, to Textor & Co. 

May 6, Brinkburn Priory, Brit. barq., Jack, 431, from Saigon, 
Rice, to Valmale Schoene & Co. 

May 6, Alerander, Brit. barq., Dempster, 298, from Newcastle 
N.S.W., Coals, to Order. 

May 7, Corea, Brit. barq., Bangs, 594, from Saigon, 29th March, 
Rice, to Walsh, Hall & Co. 

May 7, Peter Rohland, N.G. barg., Raake, 500, from Saigon, 
25th March, Rice, to Netherlands Tradin Co. 

May 7, Quatre Bras, Dutch barque, Vosterfelt, 270, from New- 
chwang, Beans and Oil, to L. Knitfler & Co. 

May 7, Pilger, N. G. ship, Ode, 603, from Hongkong. 17th April, 
Rice, to L. Kniffler & Co. 











DEPARTURES. 


April 80, Yang-tese, Am. Str., Strandberg, 1,800, for Kagosima, 
in ballast, despatched by Walsh, Hall & Co. 

May 1, Jara, N. G. barg., Mezebell, 809, in ballast, secking, des- 
patched by Carst Lels & Co. 

May 1, Panama, N. G. barq., Neilson, 425, for Newchwang, in 
ballast, despatched by Knifiler & Co. 

May 1, Wilhelm, N. G. barg., Sugurail, $28, for Hongkong, in 
ballast, despatched by Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

May 1, Lucie, Fr. barq., Didier, 615, in ballast, seeking, despatched 
by Chinese. 

May 1, John Banfield, Brit. barq., 508, in ballast, seeking, des- 
patched by Augustine, Heard & Co. 

May 1, Borealis, Brit. ship, Beard, 920, for Hongkong, in ballast, 
despatched by Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
: va 1, Dona Anita, Brit. barq., Bedril, 498, for Hongkong, in 

ollast. 

May 1, Zwzu, Brit. ship, Scott, 556, for Foochow, in ballast, des- 
patched by Van der Tak. 

May 2, Nightingale, American ship, Sparrow, for Saigon, in 
ballast, by A. Heard & Co. 

May 3, Hong-que, Am. Str., Preble, 430, on a Cruise, despatched 
by Walsh, Hall & Co. 

May 3, Ottawa, Brit. Str.. Edmonds, 814, for Hongkong, Mails 
and General despatched by P. & O. Company. 

May 8, Anna Marie, French barg., Guzenen, 480, for Saigon, 
in ballast. 

May 8, Zois, Brit. barg., Lewis, 380, in ballast, seeking, des- 
patched by Macpherson & Marshall. 

May 3, Tapangyo, N. G. Str., Boswell, 517, for Hiogo, General, 
despatched by Textor & Co. 

May 4, Anna & Johanna, Dutch barque, Dallayouse, 527, for 
Hoackons, in ballast, despatched by Carst Lels & Co. 

May 4, Georges, Brit. barq., Malzard, 457, in ballast, seeking, 
despatched by Grauert & Co. 

May 4, Velocity, British barque, 490, Osborne, for Hongkong, in 
ballast,despatched by Hecht Lilienthal & Co. 

May 4, Peterborough, Brit. barque, 560, Orchard, for Hongkong, 
in ballast, despatched by Aspinall, Cornes & Co. 

May 5, Schoonderloo, Dutch barq., Van Leur, 390, in ballast, 
seeking, despatched by Kingdon, Schwabe & Co. 
Prag 6, Réveil, Fr. barg., Shovelon, 441, for Saigon, in ballast,— 

aster. 

May 7, Courier, Russian Steamer, Nye, 600, for the North, 
General, despatched by Walsh, Hall & Co. 

May 7, Cleator, Brit. Str., Worlfe, 398, for Hakodate and Niigata, 
4,000 bags of Rice, despatched by Butterfield & Swire. ; 

May 7, Costa Rica, Am. Str., Williams, 2,000, for Shanghai visa 
Southern Ports, General, despatched by P. M. 8. 8. Company. 








PASSENGERS. 


Per Ajaz, from Hongkong, arrived 1st inst.—Messrs. Morris and 
Giuebler, 15 Chinese. 

Per Alsen, from Hongkong, arrived 6th inst.—Mr. Albini. 

Per Cleator, for Hakodate and Niigata :—Mr. and Mrs. A. Howell, 

Per Costa Rica, for Shanghai via Southern Porte :—Messrs. A. 
Fink, O Vorgt, E. J. Pereira, M. Blanc, W. Atkin, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Sheard, Capt. & Mrs. Kinder, Mr. & Miss. Tookey, 10 Japanese in 
the Saloon, and 140 in the Steerage. 
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CHINESE COMPETITION. 
may be doubted whether the world has ever seen , 
civilization more perfectly defined, compact and 
‘passively aggressive than that of the Chinese. Such is 
| the force of their character, so distinct and so penetrating 
‘ig the national genius, that though the Chinese have 
‘none of those vigorous characteristics which give to the 
| Anglo-Saxon the incisive and invincible quality which 
: have made him the dominant force in the East, they yet 
‘ gontrive to force their way into every opening made by 
| the energy of the Englishman, and often to filch from 


: him and those who benefit by his indomitable energy, 


‘advantages which though not begrudged to him, he has 

some reason to be thankful for. Unlike the other na- 
tions who have benefited by England’s action and shewn 
their gratitude and generosity by maligning her in every 
possible manner, who abuse her for her selfishness and 
wriggle through the meshes of the great net she hus cast 
for the sustenance of many peoples, they neither thank 
nor vilify us. They make no pretension to rank with us, 
to praise, to blame or even to criticize us. They pretend at 
‘first to no more than a share of the crumbs which fall from 
our table, though they take extremely good care to secura 
such a meal of them as harmonizes with that irrepressible 
and pertinacious commercial propensity which drives 
them to every shore where they can indulge it. To India, 
to the Philippines, to Singapore and Penang, to Borneo 
and every region eastward of Bengal, t'iere is a constant 
outpouring of the surplus population of China. To these 
places the Chinamen flock, not as the European does 
with wife and family, but in spite of a severance from 
domestic comfort, which, while it certainly reflects upou 
the estimate in which they hold their own women, shows 
how much they will forego in pursuit of their ingrained 
commercial instincts. Where will not a Chinaman 
penetrate,—what risks will he not ran—to what suffering 
will he not submit—what enterprizes will he not engage 
in—what perseverance will he not display—if money is 
to be made ? 

That he should have followed Europeans to these 
shores was only to be expected; but we doubt whether 
the European ever expected that he had at his heels so 
formidable a competitor in trade at the Chinaman has 
proved. From all the ports the same story reaches us— 
‘the Chinaman is gradually monopolizing all the busi- 
ness.” The interesting extract we lately published from 
the Nagasaki Express, the acconnts from Hakodate, the 
subdued but constant complaints heard here, all tend in 
the same direction—the Chinese are swallowing up the 
trade. They live inexpensively, save their earnings, make 


compound profits on their profits, keep no carriages, stoop 
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down to pick up no golden apples along the course they 
traverse, talk, think and dream of little else than their 
business. They are eminently industrious, frugal and 
persevering, and lastly they are not withheld by suoh 
scruples ‘of commercial morality as bind with greater 
or less force the dealings of other foreign merchants. 
Now, it is quite clear that any such success as they can 
legitimately claim from the exercise of thoso qualities 
which lie at the root of commercial enterprize cannot be 
grudged them. It would be an invidious if not an un- 
fair thing to put any restrictions on their trading whioh 
did not apply to that of the subjects of the Treaty 
Powers. If we are to beat themit must be on fair 
terms; we will not be any party to tying an arm be- 
hind their backs and then fighting them. On the other 
hand we wholly object to the contest if we are to 
be treated less openly; we cannot consent to fight them 
with one arm tied behind our own backs, Yet this is 
what we are attempting to, and only one result can fol- 
low such an attempt. We shall inevitably be beaten. 
It can be no secret to any merchant in Yokohama that 
the Japanese Custom House Officials are utterly corrupt. 
We do not kaow how far the corruption extends—it may 
easily be to the top of the tree, for it would be ridiculous 
to expect any scrupulous morality among Asiatic officials, 
—but the fact is patent, glaring and undeniable. Of 
this corruption there are many foreign merchants, as 
was the case formerly in China, who are too scrupulous to 
take advantage; there is something extremely odious; 
in stooping to bribe a man into a betrayal of the! 
Government he is paid to serve, every one who does it' 
must feel humiliated by the act, and many will rather! 
fight at a disadvantage than win with dishonour. But, 
nothing can be more undermining to the ethics of trade! 
than such a system. The scrupulous man must eithe 
pursue his trade under grievous disadvantage or overcom 
his scruples, and these are not days when virtue shoul 
be made too difficult. It is not fair that such disadvan 
tages should be superadded to those which already exist. 
in the way of honest men. What with the reckless, tha 
dishonest and the foolish members of the commercial . 
class, the steady honourable merchant has to contend with 
& competition of a most formidable nature, a competition 
which of late years has become all the more grave that 
dishonour attaches but slightly to insolvency, and the 
obligations of restitution seem fading altogether from the | 
world of trade. It is acruel thing that further difficul-' 
ties should be thrown in the way of honest trade, and| 
Governments cannot be too rigid in the application to all,| 
of rules which were made for all to obey. The Chines 
smuggle without scruple and without remorse; thei 
measure of what they should pay in the form of duties i 
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simply the sum necessary to secure the passing of their | give them, in a general way, so much as we know of what 
goods; nor can they be largely blamed for this. But the | science has discovered in relation to Earthquakes, though 
foreigner often will not do it and oftener cannot, and| it be not much, and not likely to allay the dread which 
hence the Chinaman can undersell or overbid him. must always surround such a mysterious and appalling 
It is remarkable too—or would be so if the explanation | action of nature’s forces, or effectual in enabling them to 
were not so simple—with what facility the Chinese get their | avoid the dreadful consequences which sometimes follow 
Castom House business done by the officials, who are | these visitations. 
often singularly insolent and obstructive to other foreign-| Accounts of the effects of the severest known Earthquakes 
ers. A Chinaman goes to the Hatoba, and without any | have been regularly published since that which occurred 
‘ pretensions to the civil address which as a general rule| in Calabria in 1783. But no deductions seem to have been 
i characterizes the European and American employés, | made from them until 1858, when Mr. Rosgrr Matter, 
orders the officials about, and gets his work done while | C.E., volunteered to proceed to Naples to examine into 
his less fortunate rival cannot secure the smallest atten- | the Earthquake which almost destroyed the towns and a 
| tn or civility. We are informed too, on unquestionable | great part of the population of that Kingdon a year pre- 
authority, that tho Japanese officials invariably address | viously. He went out under the auspices of the Royal 
and speak of other foreigners as inferiors, while they ad- | Society of London which reimbursed the expenses of 
ress the Chinese as equals. Every wretched little tide-| the investigation; and the book which he published, 
aiter who receives twenty boos a month and would sell} giving the result of his researches, is the only 
‘the urn which contaius his father’s ashes for ten, revenges| one in the English language which, to our knowledge, 
himeelf for his dishonourable poverty by speaking of and | can be looked upon as an authority on the aubject. 
jto foreigners in a manner which, if used towards his| The principle on which he has grounded his deductions, 
equals, would ensure immediate personal punishment. and on which his whole theory rests is, in his own words, 
as follows. 










| This may possibly arise from the fact that many Eu- 
; Topeans in the olden times were both unscrupulous and| “There 1s every reason to consider it established that an 
overbearing as well, while the Chinaman was quiet, civil} Zarthquake is simply the transit of a wave or waves of 
| and despised. But the tables are turned. The Chinese | elastic compression in any direction, from vertically upwards 
| have bribed the officials into civility, while the European, | to horizontally, in any azimuth through the crust and surface 
| | who has become gradually more polished and possibly less | of #he earth, from any centre of impulse or from more than 
inclined to bribe, has lost such advantages as belonged | ove, and which may be attended with sound or tidal waves 
either to his former behaviour or to the Chinaman’s more | dependent upon the impulse, and upon circumstances of po- 
tortuous course. sition as to sea and land.” 


To expect any such change in the general morule of the| That is, when a disturbance occurs in the interior of the 

Japanese, or any scheme by which, with a purely native | earth it gives an impulse to the substances immediately 
machinery, an equal and impartial levy of Custom’s | surrounding it, which impulse is transmitted to the surface 
Dues could be relied on, would be utterly hopeless and |in waves, the direction and the force of which can be cal- 
visionary. Nothing of the kind can be looked for. In | culated by the well known laws of elasticity. 
our opinion there is but one plan which would have tho} ‘he cause of the disturbance is, Mr. Mauer says, 
desired effect, viz.: the establishment of a Foreign In- | “‘ supposed to be due to a sudden Volcanic outburst or 
spectorate of Customs ; and we earnestly call the attention | sudden upheaval or depression of a limited area, or the 
of the Ministers of the Treaty powers to the subject. | sudden fracture of bent or strained strata—or probably to 
The Japanese Government would be large gainers by it,|the formation of steam, de.” But his investigations 
even through the cost of the establishment would be far | priucip ally tend towards a discovery of the position, size 
greater than that of the present Custom House. The | &., of the origin of the disturbance. 
foreign merchants would derive great advantages from it,| To illustrate how this may be arrived at, we will sup- 
inasmuch as they would all be placed on the footing of a| pose a shell to be exploded under water. The greatest 
common equality ; and lastly, the advantages now gained | disturbance on the surface will take place at a point 
by the Chinese in defiance of law and morality, and to | vertically above the position of the explosion, and con- 
the detriment of that good understanding among the sub- | centric waves will move directly away from this point, 
jects of various nationalities which should exist in a | losing in velocity and power as they are distant from the 
cosmopolitan settlement like this, would be so neutralized, | centre. Some such action takes place in the case of an 
that over whatever distance the race may extend, and | Earthquake, with the difference of course, that it deals 
under whatever disadvantages any individual may suffer | With a solid instead of a liquid body, and different degrees 
in running it, the start at least would be fair. of elasticity caused by the numerous formations in the 
earth’s substance make irregularities, which, however, do 
not affect the general principle. 





EARTHQUAKES. 

seats The position of the origin is arrived at by noting the 

HE frequency and severity of the shocks of Earth. | direction in which the waves travel, it being assumed that 
quakes which have been felt in Yokohama within | they travel outwards in every direction from what is 

the last week have caused serious apprehensions in the termed the seismic verticul ; and its depth below the eurface 
minds of many people, and all sorts of ingenious theories | discovered can be by the direction of emergence of the 
are afloat as to the cause and nature of these disturbances. | shock at different points, or the angle with a horizontal 
It may not therefore be uninteresting to our readers if we } line at which the wave of shock emerges from the’ earth. 
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These are the principles on which Mr. Matter set to 
work, and the result of his investigations at Naples was 
shortly as follows. By noting the severity and direction 
of the shock at various places, by observing the fissures 
in rocks and buildings, the position of overturned erec- 
tions, alterations on the surface of the ground and other 
phenomena, he concluded that the origin of the Earth- 
quake was about six miles below the surface of the earth. 
He was assured of the correctness of this conclusion from 
the fact that he took the angle of emergence at twenty or 
thirty different places, all of which pointed to the . same 
locality. The velocity of the wave varied from a thousand 
to five hundred feet per sccond. according to the distance it 
was from the “ vertical.” The rate of the movement of the 
wave particle, or what may be termed the sharpness of the 
shock, varied from twenty one to ninety feet per second. 
The first boundary or figuresurrounding the “vertical” with- 
in which the shock was most severely felt, and where towns 
were completely prostrated, was 716 square miles in area. 
The second boundary within which there was a consider- 
able destruction of edifices was 1685 square miles in area. 
The third, within which there was fissuring of walls and 
other indications of slight shock was 4,976 square miles ; 
and the fourth, within which the shock was distinctly felt, 
but no damage whatever done, 29,500 square miles. Out- 
side of this there were no indications of shock whatever. 
Rrom the form of these figures and from the convergence 
of the wave paths to a certain arca, from the nature of the 
sounds heard round the “ vertical,” and from tremulous 
movements felt in the same locality, it was deduced that 
the subterraneous cavity in which the disturbance took 
place was about nine miles long by about three miles high. 
If this theory is correct, and we know of no reason why 
it should not be accepted as such, there are several con- 
clusions which may be drawn from it which will set at 
rest many fallacies on the subject. 

1st.— An Earthquake, however great, is incapable of 
producing any permanent elevation or depression of the 
land whatever ; its functions of clevation and depression 
are limited solely to the sudden rise, and as immediate fall, 
of that limited portion of the surface through which the 
great wave is actually passing momentarily.” 


2nd.—The sea wave, or what is known as a tidal wave, 
which has caused such destruction along the coasts of 
countries subject to Earthquakes is caused by the “vertical” 
being somewhere in the sea. The agitation in the bowels 
of the earth is transmitted vertically upwards to the sur- 
face of the Ocean, and thence horizontally in every direc- 
tion in huge waves, as already explained. 


3rd.—The severity of the shock depends partly upon 
the distance from the “vertical” and partly upon the elas- 
ticity of the substance through which the shock is trans- 
mitted. This is evident if we consider the rapidity of 
movement of the wave particles as the severity of the 
shock. The velocity of the wave of sound or verberation 
is one hundred times greater in iron than in water, and in 
tho same way, the disturbance caused by an eartliquake will 
be transmitted with more effect and rapidity through a 
rock or homogeneous structure than through a clay for- 
mation. It is by this means that we account for shocks 
being more severely felt in one place than another, whose 
distance apart could not cause the difference. 
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In this country, in the beginning of September fifteen 
years ago, Yedo was visited by a severe succession of shocks 
which overturned a great part of the houses in the city, 
the falling timbers caught fire, and the whole place was 
rapidly reduced to a scene of desolation. Minor shocks 
were felt for several days previous to and subsequently 
to the larger one. At the same time Simoda was almost 
destroyed, but from a different cause ; a shock was felt 
there but it was not severe and no houses suffered from 
it. A quarter of an hour after the shock, however, a sea 
wave swept along the coast carrying destruction with it and 
nearly, reducing the whole town to ruins. At Oosima, 
and 175 miles to the South westward, the shock was only 
slightly felt and the wave did not reach there at all. At 
Hiogo there was no perceptible trace of it. 

The shock being so severely felt in Yedo, and not so 
severely in Simoda, would lead to the conclusion that its 
origin was at some place more distant from Simoda than 
from Yedo, and the fact of the sea wave having swept on 
to the coast in the neighbourhood of Simoda would lead 
to the inference that the origin of the “ vertical” was in 
the sea. Such inferences are however perfectly futile 
as scientific conclusions, without more reliable data than 
we are possessed of. 

It would be interesting to know whether the shocks 
we are now experiencing proceed from the same origin 
as that which produced the last great earthquake, or whe- 
ther another disturbed locality exists in our neighbour. 
hood. By a series of properly conducted observations with 
appropriate instruments, we have no doubt information 
could be obtained, which though not entirely reliable as a 
warning, would still give us some idea of what to expect. 

It may not be out of place here to mention that together 
with the other meteorological instruments which are 
generally placed at lighthouses, it is intended to place seis- 
mometers of simple construction at each of the light 
houses on the Coast. 





BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT 
FOR HAKODATE 





, LTHOUGH during the past four months we have 
: aN devoted two articles to the small northern port, the 
Trade Returns of which we publish to-day, we cannot 
refuse a short comment upon the official statistics for the 
year 1869. 

It will be seen that although the port was held by the 
Toxuaawas as late as the middle of last June, and that 
little or none of its regular business was transacted during 
the first half of the year, the total trade shows a very 
considerable increase upon that of 1868. 

We should render little service to our readers by ana- 
lyzing these returns, which we have somewhat condensed 
to prevent the intrusive word ‘ Nil,” from asserting itself 
too often and too prominently. The most important 
table to which we would draw attention is that marked B, 
from which it will be seen that the total export and im- 
port trade amounted to £400,503, of which £356,690 
was carried in British vessels. Tho largest item among 

the imports is rice, which figures for $319,103; the largest | 
among the exports is naturally scaweed, of which 60,531 
piculs, valued at $192 521, left the port. 
Mr. Eusven’s Report hits the real blot. and traces to 
‘its source the chief cause which retards tho: progress of 
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this fine island. It is governed by men who take no 
interest in it, who have no sympathy with the people and 
are utterly careless about raising their condition, who 
forget or never knew that the end of Government is the 
happiness of the Governed, and who never remain at their 
posts long enough to work out any -well-considered plans 
for the improvement of the place. 


The absence of roadsis at present a fatal bar to any 
progress. The Island abounds with fine stone which 
remains in the quarries instead of being used for road- 
making, with fine timber which cannot be carried to a 
harbour, the rudest machinery only is used for expressing 
oil from the numberleas varieties of fish which yield it 
so plentifully, the fisheries are but half worked, and the 
magnificent and fertile soil remains almost wholly uncul- 
tivated. It must be confessed, however, that the geograph- 
ical position of the Island is against it, especially against 
its nortbern portion. By the end of October winter sets in, 
and patches of snow lie on the hills opposite the town of 
Hakodate until late in June. The climate has been com- 
pared to that of the more northern plains of Lombardy, 
but we think this is a fond flattery. The grape, 
though indigenous, could not possibly flourish there, and 
though some not unsuccessful endeavours have been made 
to rear the silkworm, any prospect of doing so on a large 
scale has always scemed to us visionary. 


As regards farming operations, we have lately received 
from Mr. Reinnorp Gaertner, @ German gentleman 
practically acquainted with farming, to whom the Govern- 
ment have made a concession of some 3,700 acres, with a 
view to the foundation of an agricultural school in Yezo, 
a very interesting communication on this subject, now in 
course of translation, and which shall be presented to 
our readers when completed. He writes with 
glowing enthusiasm of the fertility of the Island, but 
deplores its uncultivated and uexlected condition. He 
is full of hope for.the future, but sees only too clearly the 
length of time which must elapse before even the heartiest 
work can produce much fruit. The fascination Hakodate 
exercises over the residents there, consists in the extreme 
beauty of its climate during the summer months. The 
warm genial days, the cool niglits, the out-of-door life, 
the wild flowers, and the beautiful scenery to which a 
four hour's ride carries the resident or the traveller, the 
calm introspective life which the almost entire absence 
of society induces, and the converse with books or art 
which is the natural refuge of those who are never less 
in solitude than when alone, present attractions by which 
all indeed may not be won, but which are not the less 
superior to the barren pleasures of town life in its less 
cultivated forms. 

Another pleasant feature is the easy and familiar, yet 
mutually respectful intercourse, which takes place between 
the upper classes of the Japanese and those foreigners 
who derive pleasure from instructing or entertaining 
them. The desire they show and the pains they take to 
acquire our language, the healthy curiosity they feel in 
regard to our manners, customs and form of Government, 
their own polite manners, as entirely removed from offi- 
cial hauteur as from the vulgarity of newly acquired 
wealth, constitute an extremely agreeable basis for the 
interchange of social civilities. The pleasure of impart- 


Google 


ing instruction to such men, and of watching the rapid 
progress they make, the modification of their views in re- 
gard to foreigners which is easily observable after a few 
interviews or lessons, the high value they set upon educa- 


tion and the respect which they feel and manifest for 


those they deem possessed of it, soon make them objects 
of interest to their instructors, nor can the leisure which the 
easy life of so inactive a place affords in somewhat exces- 
sive abundance, be more pleasantly or profitably spent, 
than in exercises so well calculated to confer advantage 
on the one side and to produce good feeling on both. 





British CoNnsULAtTE. 
: Hakodate, 31st January, 1870. 
IR, 

I have the honor to forward you my Report on the trade of 
Hakodate for the year 1868, with the accompanying Returns in 
duplicate. These latter comprise :— 

1.—Return of Ships Entering and Clearing; and men-of-war 
Entering and Clearing. 

2.—Return of Merchant Steamers Entering and Clearing. 

8.—Direct trade in British vessels, to and from Great Britain and 
British Colonies. 

4.—Indirect trade in British vessels, from and to other couutries. 

5.—Indirect trade in British vessels, from and to open Ports in 
Japan. 

6.—Return of Imports from England and other countries. 
7,.—Return of Imports from open Ports in Japan. 

8.—Return of Exports to England to other countries. 

9.—Return of Exports to open Ports in Japan. 

And besides those in accordance with Lord Clarendon’s last in- 
atructions with regard to the Coneular Trade Report :— 

10.—Return of Direct trade. 

11.-—Return of Indirect trade. 

12.—Shipping Return. 





Shipping. 
ENTEREE. CLEARED. 
No.  Tonnange. No.  Tonnange. 
1869.....0+ 130 52,264 129 61,676 
ZEB. ..e000 102 35,464 101 34,511 
28 16,783 28 17,166 


The Shipping of last year exceeds that of the year before, the 
number of vessels visiting the Port being 130 of 52,247 tons of which 
71 of 25,772 tons were British, which is an increase in the latter 
case of 39 ships of an aggregate tonnage of 16,192 tons. 

Amongst the arrivals of ships there were no less than forty-two 
steamers of 25,993 tons, more than half of which were British. I 
have added a Return of steamers entering and clearing, as it is 
something unusual for Hakodate to have been favored by so many 
ateamers in onc year, and this promises well for the future. Another 
encouraging feature in the carrying trade is that the native mer- 
chants are chartering Foreign ships to go up the coast and dven 
down south, no less than 28 British ships having been entered under 
Japanese charter, and 27 cleared, some few of which were under 
Japanese Government charter. 

Owing to the occupation of this Island by the Tokugawas, we have 
had British Men-of war stationed here all the time from December 
1868 to October last, and part of the time a French and an Ame- 
rican Man-of-war. 

More than once I have liad occasion to bring to the notice of the 
authorities the inadequacy of the present Light ship, now that 
steamers visit the port, and frequently arrive at night, whereas 
sailing ships would wait until day break. 

Tho Lightship is a very good mark, but unfortunately in stormy 
weather the lights go out, and I fear the guard is not sufficiently 
well organized, so as te allow onc man always to be on the watch. 

Imports and Exports. 
The Imports and Exports exceed those of 1858 by £253,091, as 


shown by the annexed. 


Imports. Exports. 
1869. cess ve ceceeee £77 BOS... ces cee eee ceree £222,910 
18G68...000 cesenneceeee £ 48,158........... eeeeeek 99,209 
£129,440... ccccsercscneees £123,651 

Imports. 


Cotton and Woollen Manufactures. 
Thero has been # great demand for thes articles, which is likely 


to increase. 
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Arms.—The arms imported were for the Tokugawas; and were 
brought up in other ships, but British and French. 


Colonization of the Island of Yeso. 
Late last Autumn, too late, indeed, the Japanese Government sent 


Coals.—The many steamers visiting the port occasioned so large , up here in Foreign steamers from 800 to 1,000 two sworded men, 


an Import as 4,224 tons. 

Rice.—Owing to the presence in this Island of between 2 and 
$,000 Tokugawas for about six months, a scarcity ef rice soon 
followed, which created a great demand for this article. About the 
month of October there was so little on hand, that fears were enter- 
tained of riee riote, all passed off quietly, however, notwithstanding 
the high prices which have varied from 258. to 45s.—per picul 
(183 lbs.) for China rice, which and Japanese do cousider as good as 
their own. When I arrived here three years ago, Japanese rice was 
15s. per picul. 

Exports, 

Silk.—The silk exported was brought here by the Tokugawa 
Squadron, as also £67,500 worth of Copper, which comes under tho 
heading ‘“ miscellaneous.” 

Silkworms’ Eggs.—These came from Niigata. 

Currency and Exchange. 


As at the other Ports, great inconvenience has been experienced 
in trade, owing to that spurious coin the Nibu kin, At first the 
Authorities issued a paper currency for the natives of 4, to ¢ and 1 
bu each for daily petty expenses, and then the kinsats were introduced 
which work very well. f 

There is no daily market rate of exchange at this Port, the rate 
between bus and dollars can be considered only nominal at any time, 
as any small transactions in import or export of coin, or parchases 
of merchandize have an immediate effect on tle rate. 

As regards rate of exchange for home bills, formerly when com- 
munication was very scarce and far between the rate was at 5s. per 
dollar, but now at present 2d is added on to the last Yokohama rate. 


General Remarks. 


Mining-—The coal mine at Iwanai has not been pushed on. 
owing to the state of hostilities up here, Late in the year the 
English Engineer in the employ of the Japanese Government, was 
sent up again, and I now hear, that the tramrond is completed 
running from the mine to the shore, a distance of between 2 and 3 
miles, so that next spring we may expect to get coal from there, which 
will greatly interfere with the importation of Coal from other Ports 
or Countries, for the use of the steamers visiting this Port. 

Farming.—The Farm at Nanai, 10 miles from Hukodate, has 
been taken over from the Japanese Government by the former 
Director, a Prussian subject, and is doing well, but it will take a 
a few years before any profitable results can be expected. 


| principally Aidzu Officers, as pioneers to a scheme they have in 


contemplation of colonizing this Island. In spring this year a good 
many more are to follow, but of a lower elass, some of the former 
were sent to Otarunai on the Western Coast, and others to Akis on 
the Eastern Const. About the month of November, 150 Carpenters 
left the Port in a Foreign ship with plenty of timber for huts, on ac- 
count of the Government. The Japanese Government, I hear, make 
an allowance to those emigrants of a certain amount of rice for two 
years, with a piece of land and a hut. 


The fishing districts are to be distributed amongst the Daimios, 
who are to send up a certain number of their retainers to work 
them, for which they are to supply stations or inus on the road for 
Government travellers and others. This is all very well in prin- 
ciple, but I fear it will not work well unless they make roads. 
There are no roads in the Island 40 miles from Hakodate, but path- 
ways formed by the pack horses, and when these became impassable, 
from heavy rains, another track is followed. In some parts the 
ponies have to wade up to their bellies in mud,and yet good 
roads might be made, for there is plenty of granite all over Yezo. 
Another advantage to be derived from good roads would be, that in 
winter, if they adopted sleighs drawn by ponies, they could keep up 
communication with the most distant posts, for from November up 
to April no junks venture up the coast, and foreign shipping also 
keeps away from those uninviting shores. 


Another grand cause of little improvement up here is owing in a 
great measure to the officials being so constantly changed. A Govern- 
ment Officer arrives who has never been here before, nay perhaps 
Yezo has never entered his brain, and when he begins to understand 
his duty, and has learned from experience what is required up here, 
he is removed and never seen again. Whereas if a certain Depart- 
nent of officers were estublished at Yedo, some of whom to take 
office up here by turns, say for three years, they would thoroughly 
master their duties, and at bead quarters many an improvement 
might be discussed and matured, and when vacancies occur let those 
be filled up from the corps. Then the officials would take an in- 
terest in their calling, and not ss at present sit shivering over their 
fire pans, not caring one straw whether things go on well or badly. 

I have the honour to be, 


Sir, 


Your most obedient humble servant, 





LIST OF SHIPS ENTERING & CLEARING FROM HAKODATE, DURING THE YEAR 1869. 
Merchant Vessels. 
























































ENTERED. CLEARED. 
Flag. Tonnage. Flag. No. Tonnage. 
British ... Ze a 25,772 British 68 25,201 
American _... ee es 23 14,550 American 23 14,550 
German ... ai 19 6,123 German .. bes 21 6,123 
Russian ven oe ne 7 3,236 Russian 7 3,236 
Danish ... ry sa ive 9 2,317 Danish ... oy ne | 9 2,317 
French es sah ne 1 249 French es a ses 1 249 
Total 130 52,247 Total 129 51,676 
VESSELS OF WAR. 
ENTERED CLEARED. 
British ... es et _ nae 8G 44 Guns. 7 61 Guns. 
French __.... Su ‘6s ies st 2 iy an 3 39 ss 
American bie as ons ay joe 22 ~«C«4s 3 22 
Russian... oy ne oes oes 3 22 5, 3 22. 33 
Italian... 00 ese eset 1 2 ,, i 22 | 
Total... Sci 15 127 Guns 17 166 Guns. 
(Signed) | R. BUSDEN, 


BaitTisH ConsuLaTE 


Hakodate, 3lst December, 1869. 
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H. B. M’s. Consul. 
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RETURN OF MERCHANT STEAMERS VISITING THE PORT OF HAKODATE DURING 
THE YEAR 1869. 


— 











ENTERED. CLEARED. 
Flag. No. |Tonnage.| — Flag. No. |Tonnage. 
British og. wee cee nee tee wee wef 22 | 11,841 | British 2... 20.0 20. 00k ue eee eee! «21 | 11,288 
American .., 0... eee kee nee 138 | 10,784 | American ... 0... 600 cee nee ae 13 | 10,784 
FRUSSION: oie wea ok) mans Gh He steal. “6 3,034 | Russian ...  ... 10. see eee vee ee SS 3,034 
German Shi. <uides eves t yak aa? She 1 334] German ow. cee cee ee eee 1 334 
Total... ... 10. 12. eos oof 42 | 25,993 Total... 0.0 .6e us. cee eee} 41 | 25,385 





(Signed) R. EUSDEN. 
H. B. M.’s Oonsul. 
BritisH CoNsvuLarE, 
Hakodate, 3lst December, 1869. 





I.—DIRECT TRADE IN BRITISH VESSELS TO AND FROM GREAT BRITAIN AND BRITISH COLONIES. 





Nil. 





(II.)—INDIRECT, OR CARRYING TRADE IN BRITISH VESSELS, FROM AND TO OTHER COUNTRIES. 





















































ENTERED. | CLEARED. 
Countries Number of Vessels. Tonnage. No. | Va-| Ports to | Number of Vessels. Tonnage. No. | Va- 
lue lue 
whence of | of | which ~ of sas 
; With| In With | In |Total. car- With | In With | In | Total. r- 
arrived |cargoes (ballast. Total. cargoes. |ballast. Crew. ‘goes. departed. cargoes. inane Total. cargoes.|ballast. Crews./goes 
China 1 1 2/ 674/{ 538 12,121 36 3 China 6 2 8 | 1,965 | 775 | 2,740} 102 : 
Russian Russian id 
Total 6 | 2a90 79 otal | 9 2,877; 110 


(Signed) R. EUSDEN, 
A. B. M.'s Consul. 
BrittsH Consv1ate, 
Hakodate, 31st December, 1869. 





(III.)—INDIRECT, OR CARRYING TRADE IN BRITISH VESSELS, FROM AND TO OPEN PORTS IN JAPAN. 
















































ENTERED. CLEARED. 
Ports | Number of Vessels Tonnage. No. | Va-| Ports to} Number of Vessels. Tonnage. Num. | Va- 
lue lue 
whence | of | of | which | of | of 
With | In With | In care With ; In With | In car- 
arrived. |cargoes eee Total cargoes | ballast Total. (Crews. goeaideparted.|cargoes ‘ballast Total cargoes ballast Total |Crews | goes 
Hiogo | 1 1 446, 446 13 1 1 181 
Nagasaki 3 “ 3 771| 34 4 5 9 | 1,409 | 1,516 
Niigata 4 4 8 | 1,381 | 1,339; 2,720) 203 1 1 398 a 398 16 
Y’hama 19 7 26 | 9,478 | 2,677| 12,155) 669 20 1 21 | 9,921 892 |10,313] 484 
Other 
Ports 
under 18 10 28 | 3,417 | 3,433) 6,850} 496 7 20 27 | 3,877 | 5,873 | 8,750) 423 
Japanese 
Charter. 
| | 66 | eee 1,305 59 | 2217 1,176 
(Signed) R. EUSDEN, 
; H. B. M's Consul. 
BerrrsH ConsuLatE : 
Hakodate, 3let December, 1869. 
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RETURN OF THE IMPORT TRADE OF HAKODATE, FOR THE YEAR 1869. 


From England and other Countries. 


I 
Description or Mrrcuanpizr. 


eee 


Corton Manuracturgs: ($300.) 
Grey Shirtings . 
Lustres and Orleans figured 

Sctcar, White 

Brown sae 
Raw Cotton 
Coalg 
Rice Ane ss 
Miscellaneous... ade 


Baitisnh Consunatr, 


o 








Hakodate, 3lst December, 18159. 


Quantity, VALUE. 
$. ¢. 
dae pieces. 30 300 00 
” 95 345 OV 
me tas a piculs. 266 2.530 00 
tons. 1,059 18.205 96 
piculs. 5,600 17.000 00 
ae 4,561 00 
Total oes $43,241 96 
(Signed) R. EUSDEN, 


Hi. B. M.'s Consul. 


ee ee 


RETURN OF THE IMPORT TRADE OF HAKODATE FOR THE YEAR 1869. 


IL. 


—_—_— 


Cottov Manvractures $61,030.18. 


Grey Shirtings 


White do. 
Drills ia seit 
7T'-Cloths ... 


Handkerchiefs... 


Brocades and Spots White 


do. do. Dyed 
Chintzes oy a 
Turkey Reds eon 


Velvets... 

Musling and Canbnes. 
‘l'affachelass 

Cotton Yarn 
Miscellaneous 


Woourien MANnuFractTUcRgs $95, 072. =L 


Camlets ... 
Lastings ee occ 
Crape Tastings fea 
Lustres and Orleans Plain 
do. do. 
Wool Fancies 
Alpacas 
Camlet Cords 
Cloth eco 
Spanish Stripes ... 
Long Els 
Blankets 
Miscellancous 
Merars $11,198 
_ Tron 
Lead a 
Tinplates ... 
Miscellaneous 
Arms $108,964. 
Ammunition 
Sugar White 
do. Brown 
Raw Cotton 
Coals 
Rice , 
Saltpetre e: 
Miscellaneous... be 


Descrivrion of Mercuanpize. | QUANTITY. - | VALUE. 
pieces 8,000 $21,364.90 
‘ ~ 4,700 9,485.00 
; dozens, sas 
ste pieces 100 335.28 
é 550 1,780.00 
390 3.3N5.00 
m 9,50 10,000.00 
ate oe site a 4,700 12,180.00 
piculs ee 
2500.00 
ve pieces! 1,110 11.835.80 
100 1500,00 
50) 949545 ° 
1,340 5.57.50 
880 6,441.50 
‘ 15V0 11,25 00 
- : 250 2.027 16 
. 451) 2740.00 
- 606 19,027.90 
. 500 4,500.00 
pairs 6,370 32,872.40 
7 4,720.00 
piculs 106,750 3,248.00 
. ie 
ie st 
8,250.90 
91,762.00 
a i 17,202.00 
piculs 1,737 16,207-00 
is 1,657 13,916.00 
“ 319 9,527.00 
tons 422 384 50,157.47 
piculs 73,463 319,103.97 
” fe 60,608.23 
rn 
Total ... sa a See sel $746,084.56 
(Signed) R. EUSDEN. 


British Constxare, 








From open Ports in Jipan. 





Hakodate, 31st, December, 1869, 
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HI. B. M.'s Consul. 
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RETURN OF THE EXPORT TRADE OF HAKODATE FOR THE YEAR 1869. 
I—To England and other Countries. 





Senn TrnnTUT Un ne 








Description OF MERCHANDIZE. | QuanNTITY. VALUE. 
Silk ue me es “ei is or see es te piculs 
Silkworms’ " Begs ah ee se se oe bs bie se ... cards 686 $ 770 
Cocoons .. es bai ae = oe: ua ose a a piculs 620 250 
Seaweed... 2 te «aS ek RS Ca a ek 60,531,388, 192,521.72 
Fish Salt or Dried... ‘it se re ae sist ee see ‘ 1,563,13' = 39,105.07 
Timber Me iss ee ies “os sine bud ie ps ws. Ah | | 17,099.33 
Miscellaneous ... ats ie me ied sie sigs aie iz ms 13,655.82 
Total... fs se wee so ms ne $263,401 94 


(Signed.) R. EUSDEN. 


HA. B. M.’s Consul, 
Britisu ConsuLarE, 


Hakodate 31st December 1869. 
Nee a 


RETURN OF THE EXPORT TRADE OF HAKODATE FOR THE YEAR 1869. 
IT.—To Open Ports in Japan. 


DescripTion OF MERCHANDIZE. 


QUANTITY. VaLur, 

Silk See as ve jee ina eve aes ade cen vie piculs 103 $ 64,556 

Silkworms’ Eggs... a an See bd ste oe sie ... cards 19,500 18,918 
Seaweed .. bs ae ‘i sv ees sig sie -. -piculs 51,704 165,047.07 
Fish Salt o or Dried ene ee aor see vee sa a Jes ‘3 90,269 121.841.46 
Miscellaneous... ‘ea se ous ig Se 356,947.07 
Total ie ae ols Su = As es $ 727,309.60 





(Signed) R. EUSDEN. 
A. B. M.’s Consul. 
British CoNsvuLaTE 
Hakodate 31st December 1869. 
ee 


DIRECT TRADE. 
Imports and Exports.—MNl. 





(B) . INDIRECT TRADE. COAST OR RIVER TRADE. 
Imports & Exports. 





(Total Imports and 
Total General Im- Imports i in British) Exports in British 
pearson will hata tere er ports & od mata in| Vessels, as distin-/Vessels as distin- Exports in British 


Vv Ss ] ’ Ft ti NIE k - 
Foreign Vessels. | Foreign Vessels. British & Foreign guished from guished from |° SS %) 58 Stine Remarks 

















Vessels. Foreign. Foreign. | ert = 
£177,603 £222,900 '£400,503 £158,186 £198,504 £356,690 
Treasure. ; 
Imported in British Vessels......sssseees £180,157. Os. Od. Exported in British Vessels................s0008 £ 
Imported in Foreign Vessels .........00. £ 15,300. Os. Od. Exported in Foreign Vessels......... Seesesaeade £ 
Total ....seccrseee coesccececconees £195,4570. Os. Od. Total....0.cssacece Cee seceescevcecece £ Nil. 


———— 








Total Treasure Imported and Exported in British and Foreign Vessels......... o- 8eeveee ses eoouces siaiteseeetewecass £195,457. Os. Od. 


(Signed) R. EUSDEN, 


A.B, M.'s Consul. 
BzririsH Consvxars, ; 


Hukodate, 3lst December, 1869. 
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(C) 


Shipping Return. 


BRITISH. 



















































ENTERED. CLEARED. TOTAL ENTERED AND CLEARED. 
a | ; | 
Numbe Number! Value of umber 0 | umber Value of [Number of va Number| Value of 
Vewsts. Tonnage | of Crew Cargo Vesscls Tonnage | of Crow Cargo Vessels a of Crew Cargo 
|e 5. ap || Ie sal | s. d. 
71 | 25,772 | 1,884 68 | 25,201 | 1,286 | 139 | 50,973 | 2,670 
a Se SS SS ae 
FOREIGN. 
CLEARED. TOTAL ENTERED AND CLEARED. 
| 
Number o Number} Value of umber of Number| Value of umber o Number Value of 
Vessels | TOMMB°) of Crew Vessels Tonnage | of Crew Cargo Vessels Tonnage of Crew; Cargo 
| 
° £ | £ s. d. 2 _2 s. d 
69 | 26,475 |5 23 ¢ 61 | 26,475 120 | 52,950 |B 23 | 
S825 | carey 
*) eres ei UN oe a mae 
Total British and Foreign Entered :— Total British and Foreign Cleared :— Total British and Foreign Entered and 
Number of Vessels ....... 180 Number of Vessels........ 129 [Cleared :— 
Tonnage ......sccccccessscees 62,247 Tonnage... ...cccecceseceeeas 51,676 Number of Vessels ....... 259 
Number of Crew.......... Number of Crew.......... TODNARO: ccscsescenssescavtves 108,923 
Value of Cargo............ £ Value of Cargo.......... £ Number of Crew ......... 





Value of Cargo.......0. 6% 





BritrsH OConsvLare, 
Hakodate, 81st December, 1870. 


oe en: + 
— 





Mai or wild silkworm of Japan, translated from the ori- 
ginal in the Moniteur des Soies, will doubtless prove uscful 
and suggestive to many of our readers. 


CULTIVATION OF THE WILD SILK-WORM 
IN JAPAN. 





Wr call the attention of our readers to the following re- 
port communicated to the Chamber of Commerce at 
Lyons by the Minister for Commerce and Agriculture. 
The document, which emanated from the French Minister 
at Yedo, treats in an exhanstive and interesting man- 
ner of the way in which the Yama Mui, or oak silk- 
worm, is reared in the open air by the Japanese. 

The silk-worm Yama Mai is reared in considerable 
quantities in the provinces of Oshion and Sin-Shiu, 
which are the most important silk producing districts of 
Japan and are situated in the centre of the island of 
Nippon. Although there is good reason to believe that 
this worm feeds indifferently upon various kinds of 
oaks and chestnuts, the quercus serrata which is chiefly cul- 
tivated in those two provinces, where the shrub is kept at 
a height of from five to six fect, is most used for this 


urpose. 

Early in April, at the time when the buds of the quercus 
serrata begin to shoot, the eggsof the Yama Mai, which 
have been carefully preserved by shelter and warmth 
since the previous August, are placed upon sheets of 
paper in airy rooms. Ahont the 15th of April the first 
signs of hatching are observable, and the young silk- 
worms are placed on the branches of oaks, the roots of 
which repose in the water, and on the leaves of which 
they feed. The only danger to them at this time 
arises from too much exposure to the sun—damp is not 
in any way injurious to them. 

Their growth is sufficiently rapid during the first eight 
days, at which time the first sickness occurs, and when, 
about three days aftcrwards, the worm awakes from its 
sleep, it can, without danger, be placed in the open air 
upon the oak shrubs on which it is to be reared. 


Google 





(Signed) R. EUSDEN, 


A. B. M.'s Coneul. 


eee 


Tue following note upon the cultivation of the Yama| It has hitherto been found impossible in Europe to re- 


tard the hatching of the eggs of the Yama Mai so far as 
to ensure a sufficient provision of leaves for the young 
worm when it is hatched. It is important, that until 
several generations of the species produced in Europe can 
be accustomed to the difference of climate, this want 
should be supplied with the leaves of early oaks. With 
this provision, the young worms can be easily preserved up 
to the period when the ordinary oaks can be relied upon to 
afford them their natural aliment. 

Experience has proved that the different varieties of oaks 
which Europe possesses, as well as the leaves of the chest- 
nut used in the absence of other appropriate food, entirely 
suit the silk-worm of Japan; it therefore would appear 
easy, if once the race could be acclimatized, to propagate 
it in France under conditions similar to those at- 
tendant on its cult'vation in Japan. After four suc- 
cessive sicknesses, during a period which varies ac- 
cording to the temperature from forty-five to fifty 
days, the Yama Mfai begins to make its cocoon on 
the branches of the trees on which it has been reared. 
Ten days afterwards, it is customary in Japan to gather all 
the cocoons, which are then separated, as far as it is 
possible to judge of them from their more or less round- 
ed form, the males from the females. Life in the male 
cocoons is then destroyed to prepare them for reeling, 
and the female cocoons are placed under wicker baskets, 
from which the moth, which is of considerable size, cannot 
escape. _ 

At the time of the appearance of the moths, forty or 
forty-five days after the hatching, these baskets are 
placed by the Japanese outside their cottages, the wild 
male moths comirg from great distances to impregnate 
the females. 

From the time of the first sleep up to the period of 
the gathering of the cocoons, therefore, there is no occasion 
for any particular care of the Yama mat, which thrives 
perfectly well in the open air. The only precaution 
necessary in certain cases, is to keep away birds from the 
plantations of the young oaks. 

The rains which occur so frequently in Japan do not 
seem to injure the Yama Mai ; on the contrary, it has been 
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observed that after several days of dry weather, even an 
artificial humidity gives increased strength to the silk- 
worm, which appears weakened by excessive heat. 

The cocoons of the Yama Mai may be recled by the 
same process as those of the ordinary silk-worm: the 
Japanese, however, take care to put a small quantity of 
ashes in the reeling basins, in order, it is presumed, to 
dissolve the very viscous gum which binds the threads 
together. 

This cocoon, which has a greenish white exterior, and a 
lustrous white interior, produces a silk of beautiful qual- 
ity, very strong, very brilliant and much prized in Japan, 
where, however, it isonly used in combination with cotton 
or with ordinary silk. In this combination it forms, as 
your Excellency may see by the accompanying samples* 
some brilliant designs which have a very good effect on a 
weft of a sombre character. These stuffs, which are much 
used for the rich costumes of the Japanese women, are sold 
at a very high price, but I have no doubt that it would easy 
to make a better use of the silk of the Ywna Mai in 
Europe, where the manufacting processes at our command 
would enable ug to employ it more extensively, if the cul- 
tivation of this silkworm could be generally undertaken. 


Notes of the Week. 


ON THE morning of Friday last at 2.40 a,M. a very serious earth. 
quake shock was experienced in this settlement. During the pre- 
vious forty-eight hours there had been several unimportant shocks, 
but in greater frequency than is common here, and much uneasiness 
was felt as to what might be impending. Great, therefore, was the 
alarm when the whole settlement .was aroused from sleep by the 
extremely unpleasant sensations which attend these phenomena. 
Many at once rushed out into their gardens or compounds, while 
those who remained in the upper stories did so in bodily fear 
that each successive moment might be their last and that they would 
be crushed by the fall either of the roof or the walls of their houses. 
The shock, which consisted of a series of rapid undulations from 
South of East to North of West, lasted for nearly two minutes, and 
was succeeded during the space of half an hour by many less con- 
siderable shocks, varying in direction from that of the first, and as 
it seemed to us, confused and variable in their own motion. This, 
however, though possible is not probable, unless their were several 
centres of disturbance acting at the same moment and producing-a 
conflict of different undulations. Under circumstances of this kind 
when the mind is bardly in a condition to make observations of any 
scientific accuracy, false impressions are easily received, and it is 
most unfortunate that in a country where earthquakes are so com- 
mon there should be no instruments to measure the force, direction 
and duration of these most interesting, though certainly appalling 
phenomena. 

As much attention has been called to the subject by the frequency 
and severity of the shocks of the past week, it is more than possible 
that some authentic accounts may reach us within a short time in 
regard to the present condition of the nearest extinct and active vol- 
canoes in this neighbourhood. At the present moment the accounts 
vary considerably. On the one hand we hear that Vries shows no 
sign of activity, on the other that several villages have been destroy- 
ed by lava from its crater. The main crater of Fusi-yama, is per- 
fectly quiet, and it may be doubted whether the grand old volcano 
is not totally and for ever extinct. But we have heard two or three 
reports of smoke having been seen to issue from it, and it is even 
said that a new crater has been opened on the side farthest from 
Yokohama. We are wholly incredulous about this and only give 
the rumour for what it may be worth. 

The shock of Friday morning was very distinctly felt by the 
ships in harbour, the sensation produced being like that experienced 


on striking a rock or grounding. We hear of some slight damago 
having been done to buildings ashore, but nothing of a grave nature. 








An advertisement of an exceptionally impudent and discreditable 
character appeared in the Japan Herald on the 10th instant, pur- 
porting to come froma French subject, one BERTRAND, but which has 
evidently been concocted for him by some one who had not shame 
enough to prevent his prostituting the English language to such 
wretched purposes. 

In this advertisement BERTRAND is made to say that a “difference 
with a Chinaman respecting the quality of some Dollars has dis- 
turbed ’—so runs this disgraceful effueion—“ his wonted serenity of 


® Sent te the Chamber of Commerce at Lyons. 
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mind,” the facts we believe being, that on this difference arising 
BEuTRAND administered to the Chinaman a kick in the stomach 
Srom the effects of which the poor fellow died. 


Has BrrtTRanD been indicted for man-slaughter, as he assuredly 
should be ? 

Instead of asking this question, or performing any such part in 
regard to a grave offence of this kind as befits its function asa 
Journal, the Herald inserts this ribald advertisement, which is as 
disgraceful to a paper ae the act of BERTRAND was to him as & man. 

Were it not that all avocations and professions number in their 
ranks men who bring nothing but disgrace on them it is enough to 
make one forswear journalism to be classed as ‘‘ contemporaries ” 
with papers which have so little regard for the dignity, the duties and 
responsibilities of the press as this paper exhibits on this occasion. 





H. M. Ship Donegal arrived at Hongkong on the 2nd May. 

The Ocean’s poop was nearly finished, and she was to leave for 
Yokohama as soon as all the ships were commissioned. She was to 
come here as Admiral Kellett’s flag ship. 

The Donegal was to leave Hongkong for Home about the lst June. 

The Aron and Sylvia were commissioned, the former by Com- 
modore Tracey. 





COLONIAL TYPES. 


od 


Crown colonies, colonies with free constitutions, limited constitu: 
tions, and no constitutions at all; white colonies, black colonies and 
whitey brown colonies have all been freely criticized and discussed, 
and the more they are criticized and discussed, the less they seem 
to like it. Considering all that has been said and written, perhaps 
this is not much to be wondered at. The average Englishman, who 
having scrambled over a bit of Mont Blanc considers himself a kind 
of Marco Polo, is satisfied to know Australia as the Paradise of con- 
victs and consumptives. From Indian fields (for present purposes we 
may consider India a colony) he believes the choicest flowers in 
Lord Penzance’s bouquet of cases to be culled. Canada is a place to 
which many people go, but from which few come back. Who ever heard 
of a retired Canadian colonist ? Of course they may retire after 
their own fashion up a “ back wood,” but they are not to be found 
in Brompton or Notting Hill. In the face of such crass ignorance 
on the part of that which passes for intelligent English opinion, it is 
but of small avail for colonists to protest. Perhaps if it were it 
would be an unsafe experiment for general society to accept their 
protest on any terms, they would protest so much. All colonists, 
as we know, having had the choice in early life between Katon Square 
and the Shang-foo Swamp, selected the latter. However, it would 
perhaps be a good thing if English observers would observe at least 
through mental colored glasses, small tourists might certainly be 
more—or less,—truthful, certainly more merciful. As for colonists, 
they would do well to relinquish the absurd attitude of always 
seeming to say ““ When I was at home I used to keep servants,” 
those of more vaulting ambition hinting at “ livery.” 

The self expatriated Englishman whether he live at Hakodate or 
uebec is, in all that it concerns the world to know, exactly the same. 
Exception may be taken to the wide latitude required to write of 
all English speaking communities under the British flags as colonists, 
but, as before said, there is no variety in the banished Englishman, 
whatever the scene of his banishment. The members of the Van 
Dieman’s Land House of Assembly address each other us “ honor- 
able” without a blush, and seem to be as comfortable under the title 
as would be the “ honorables” of the Indian executive. The other 


day a flint hatchet was discovered under ground by somebody in the 


colony of Victoria. Onasmall scale there was an immediate re- 
production of the usual article writing, and in Providence-disbelieving 
phenomena that would have followed on a similar discovery in dig- 
ging a druin at Margate. The real generic difference between England 
and her colonies is perhaps this, that whereas in the mother country 
a large majority of the swans are held to be geese, we have but to 
come abroad to find the geese pluming themselves on being swans. 
The one-eyed are rulers among the blind, and a great deal may be 
excused toa man who on the strength ofa little unforgotten Cornelius 
Nepos passes a6 a classic amongst his immediate friends. At the same 
time two eyes are better than one—Cornelius Nepos is only a first 
form book after all. Without any intention then to dwell on grave 
questions of social interest, the writer proposes to indicate, in a series 
of short sketches, the more salient{characteristics of colonial life and 
manners, as they have appeared to him during a somewhat varied 
experience. Little vanities, little stupidities, a kind of Peckhamite 
littleness generally has done much (being much “ es évidence”) to 
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prejudice the traveller against the colonist wherever he may be. 


This social littleness is only brought more thoroughly into relief by the 
grandly enterprizing commercial spirit that strangely enough accom- 
No harm van be done then by drawing attention to 
those points on which volonial detractives have especially dwelt, it 


panies it. 


being thoroughly understood that uo special locality need be indi- 


cated, there bring few English communities without an example of 


the “ types ” wortby of notice. 
Without further preface then, we will commence with 
Tue CHIEF JUSTICE. 

Some how or another Sir Dunstan Coke is not a popular man. In 
the colony of New Ireland titles are rare, and though the New Irish 
are perfectly ready to pray for, and for that matter, to pray to, any 
dignitary providing his title is long and his stay among them is short, 
they seem to have an inherited distrust (New Ireland was once a 
penal settlement) for the chief law officer of the Crown. According- 
ly Sir Dunstan has thoroughly realized what it is to be treated by 
his friends as though they were one day to become his enemies. 
This is somewhat to be deplored, as it would be impossible to imag- 
ine & more gentle and pleasant man. When in 1851 he received 
the official notification of his appointment, he was perfectly well 
satisfied, for the sake of his young wife and children, to leave his 
poor lodgings in Essex Street and proceed to a distant colony, for 
the more dignified administration of the laws of which, Her Most 
Gracious Majesty conferred on him the title which he now adorns. 
He gave himself nd great trouble to enquire into the reasons for the 
distinction conferred on him; his enemies suggested that had hie 
claimed arins at tlie Herald’s College, a bar sinister must have 
divided the quarterings ; his friends, or rather his wife when in spe- 
cially good humour, hints at sume valuable assistance in a great 


peerage case. 
There is no need whatever to dwell on the incidents of Sir Duns- 


tan’s official career. In the exercise of his functions he was de- 
nounced by some as “a bloodthirsty Jemfries,’ by others as “an 
undecided cowardly imbecile.” As an actual fact lie has condemned 
several men to be hanged, and written two or threo bad pamphlets 
against capitul punishment. Certainly literature is the good mun’s 
strung point. A large portion of his not extravagant salary is spent 
upon new books, and his is the only library worthy of the name in 
city of Alberton. He is somewhat of an author and has written 
several unacted comedies. These plays are severely proper and 
somewhat feeble in character, reminding one a good deal of the 
editions of the ‘“ Miller and his men,” the “ Forty Thieves,” &c., 
that used to be issued with Skelt’s plates of theatrical characters, 
one penny plain, two pence coloured. Our chief Justice is some- 
what of a classic and used in early days to contribute to the Alberton 
Bulletin translations of Horace in which he was “ quafling blood-red 
Falernian” “loosering his zone” or “ resting his head on Lermia’s 
breast.” On one unlucky diy for him Lady Coke guessed the author- 
ship of these graceless rliymes, and so it wou'd seem about the same 
time did the Kditor of the “ Daily Milky Way,’ for he was shortly 
afterwards assailed in the pages of that sevore and fastidious Jour- 
nal as “a hoary-pated dissolute old scoundrel,” “an infamous old 
decoy duck to be shunned by honest men.” After that he did not 
publish any more translation from Horace He gave to the world 
an account of his vacation tour in Europe with illustrations by his 
eldest daughter. As a literary speculation, however, “ The Tyrol 
with atooth-brush” was not more successful than his other ventures. 
The new Irish even were not in the least enthusiastic about the 
literary fame of their chief Justice, and would attend his readings 
at the mechanics institute rather with a view of revenging themselves 
on him for some unusual severity in court where he had the 
power of enforcing silence—a power denicd him at these entertain- 
ments—than with any desire of benefiting by his declamation. On 
his side he was inthe habit of speaking of Lis endeavours to raise 
the tone of socicty around him as * giving snuff to a corpse.” 

The Coke boys are also a terrible affliction to their father. Sir 
Dunstan is thin, rather above the middle height, and has the man- 
ners and appearance of an English gentleman ; his sons ure growing 
up to be—volonists, thin haired, lantern jawed, lanky, of quite 
another type and ominently calculated to startle the ordinary British 
parent. They aro vulgar, idle and have the most oblique percep- 
tions of truth, their accent is tainted with a twang wholly foreign to 
the pure English their father habitually speak-, and he sizhs as he 
contrasts them in his own mind with the vigorous, bright, manly 
companions of hiv early days at Harrow. 

Somebody has observed that a truly humorous man must be a sad 
man. ‘This, as far as it is au paradox, is taking enough; but in’ the 
case of the Chief Justice, it is certainly falsified, inasmuch as though 
of an extremely cheerful temperament, he has certain claims of his 
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own to humour. The Bench of England owns licensed jesters whose 
sayings have been recorded and will be laughed over as long as tho 
record is read ; Sir Dunstan has said things that would rank high 
in exceedingly good company of this kind. Nothing could, for ins- 
tance, have been more perfect in its way than that part of his opon- 
ing address to an exceptionully intelligent Country-sessions Grand 
Jury when, alluding to an aggravated case of arson, he warned 
them—“ This is not case, gentlemen, to be settled by fining thie 
prisoner five pounds and making him marry the girl.” Others of 
his excellent hits vccur to us, but they are sometimes a little on this 
side of that scrupulous regard for judicial dignity which insensibly 
disappears during colonial residence. 

Much more might be written of Sir Dunstan, his sayings and 
doings. But we are not writing his biography, we have merely 
sketched his portruit in outline. In summing him up it may be 
safe to say, that by a few who have nothing to hope from him and 
nothing for which to foar him, he is revered and admired as an 
honorable, affectionate and kindly mau. His hand has been too 
heavy on those for whose special behoof he was entrusted with his 
commission not to have made many enemies, and by a great many ho 
is envicd asthe only mortal who dures address that magnificent crea- 
tion the Bishop on anything approaching to equal terms. But 
taking him for all in all, there are not many men who have played 
their part with fewer causes for self reproach than Sir Dunstan Coke. 


aw Weport. _ 





Fripay, May 13ru, 1870. 


In H. B. M.’s Court at Kanagawa before Me. Consu, Lowp:n, as 
president and Messrs. KAHN and THoMAS, as Assessors. 
J. Davison, administrator in the estate of R. B. ScoTuanp, deccased, 


-plaintiff. 


A: CampsgLi defendant. 

This was an action to recover the sum of $10,828.12. 

Mr. Marks appeared for the plaintiff. 

Mr. Barnard, tor the defendant. 

Mr. Marks stated, that before opening his case, ho wished to re- 
mark that last night he received a note from Mr. Barnard asking to 


refer the case to arbitration, to which he returned u decided refusal 
on behalf of his client, not only because it came tov late, but be- 
cause this case involved some very grave questions of law. 


Mr. Barnard argued in favor of the Court ordering compulsory 
reference to arbitration in cases where several items of accounts are 
disputed, and cited several cuses in support of his argument aud 
stated that they were the opinions of several very eminent meu, 


and ought to bu followed. 


The Consul observed that in his opinion the propriety of the 
motion could only be uscertained by going on with the case and he 
should therefore leave the question open. 

Mr. Marks then opened the case on behalf of the plaintiff, the 
amount had been adinitted by the defendant who had made u coun- 
ter cluim of $17,340. ‘he deccased Mr. Scotland left his atfhirs in a 
most chaotic confusion at his death. A few days before his death 
defendant returned trom England to Yokohama. ‘The late Mr. L. 
Fletcher who was then Consul appointed the defendant as adminis- 
trator of the estate, as before lis visit to EKugland and up to the 
time of Mr. Scotland’s death, the defendant was a partner. We do 
not however sue the defendant asa partner butas a debtor. It does 
not seem levul or fair that the defendant should reap all tho benelit 
arising out of the estate and share none of the losses, there wery 
crediturs to be satisfied, and whutever proceeds there arose out of the 
estate and connected with defendant, they were compelled to try 
and recover. ‘The defendant had received goods and suld them and 
not only charged commission on the sale, but also appropriated the 
proceeds im ¢vtv which in his, Mr. Mark’s estimation, was a very 
quick way of making mouey; as to the legality of the trausaction, that 
he could say nothing about, but left others to judge of. Ie enforced 
that this money was alvyanced to Mr. Scotland as a loan on the agrev- 
ment that defendant should share half the profits. In all these transac- 
tions the defendant seemed to him, to have grasped all the proceeds of 
the estute, to the exclusion of the other credito-s. I wish to 
state before concluding, that this claim is not a set off and docs 
notadmit of one.” 

The defendant admits having received certain monies on behalf of © 
the estate and we want to recover tlivse monies if we are entitled to 
them, and that the defendant come in with the other creditors and 
take his dividend out ofthe estate. Lhe transaction of the defendant 
is, to say the least of it, a dishonourable one. 

Court adjourned to 9 a.M. L4th instant. 

Case resumed at 9 A. M., to-day the 14th. 

Mr. Budden sworn, 

1 was employed as an accountant by Mr, Scotland about 6 or 
8 months befure the defen ants arrival, L was never employed by 
the defendant before he left for Kugliud. Ll was engaged by Mr, 
Scotland tu write up his accounts. dvery trausaction was repre- 
sented as between the deceased and the detendant. Ma. Scotland 
pud me 20 dollars for the work. L repeatedly requested Mr, 
Scotland to be careful bow he instructed me as they were joint 
accounts. That isa copy of the report sent intu Mr. Iletcher by me 
it was made between the defendant and Mar. Seotland. Ll have 
muds up the acgouts and they have been sent mite the Consulate, 
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they have since been made up to date. [Mr. Barnard here objected 
to the Plaintiff's Counsel asking the witness any direct question as to 
wha: the defendant did or did not do in the matter. ] Objection over- 
ruled. lasked Mr.Campbell’s assistance in making upthese accountsand 
took his information on the matter as a basis. The Invoice book 
and account sales were all right but the cash book was not, it was 
in disorder. Mr. Campbell had kept this himself, transactions 
occurring daily that necessitated his doing so. Mr. Campbell told 
me that 25 percent was the rate of interest to be charged. I con- 
eidercd that Mr. Campbell's word fas sufficient although I told him 
it would be open to dispute. I did not take the responsibility on my- 
self and told Mr. Campbell he must do so. It is not within my 
knowledge that this agreement ns to the 25 per cent was made. 
Mr. Curnow did not buy the whole of the goods but several of them 
were sold to other people, I debited the estate at Mr. Campbell’s 
suggestion with the half of this 25 per cent, or 124 per cent. I never 
saw any money paid on the joint account for goods sold, I never 
saw any receipts from Mr. Curnow. 

I only know one bad debt that Mr. Scotland, made, and that was 
Mr. Boyd’s. I cannot ssy whether the per centage was charged on, 
that. I was instructed by the defendant to charge 25 per cent on 
all the goods that had been sold, but I consi ier he was responsible 
as I was acting as his accountant and under his instructions. I 
never had any experience in store business and cannot say the rates 
for landing, duties &c. but went solely by the accounts made by Mr. 
Campbell’s clerk, and I copied them and did not check the rates, Ke. 
It did strike me as strange that as 25 per cent was realized all 
round Mr. Scotland never rendered an account sales, but he 
kept no accounts at all. Mr. Cumpbell assumed these protits to have 
been made. Ido not know by whom theso goods were sold, no 
account sales were rendered of these things, at least 1 do not know 
ofany. The two items in the genvral acceunt. Iron safes and 
bedsteads, on both of which 25 per cent was charged, I cannot say 
if they were sold, in fact the whole amount of profit is assumed. (A 
letter relating to the bedstenads was here handed into Court, showing 
they had been sold at a loss and yet the 25 per cent was charged on 
the profit. } 

r. Campbell stated that this was a consignment from Jones 
& Co., to him and suld by Mr. Scotland of which no account sales 
were rendered, 

Mr. Budden continued, I consider the estate ought to be credited 
with the charges of shipping landiug duty &c. as well as debited witis 
the 25 per cent, but it was done at Mr. Campb-Il’s instigation. I did 
not make out the account sales. All the sales that Mr. Seotloud 
made were assumed to have made 25 per cent, and all the sales Mr. 
Campbell made have their own profit, as they were all entered in 
his book and where charged accordingly. Mr. Scotland was not 
On extravagant man personally. It did not seem strange to 
me that Mr. Scotland should be always writing to Mr. Campbell 
for money, ns I understood he made heavy lo-ses on some Silk 
aud Tea transactions. I knew there were other claims against the 
estate and Mr. Campbell knew the same. [ did not advise Mr. 
Campbell that his was « prior claim to any one else, but I certainly 
think he had, as ali these transactions were on a joint account, 

By Mr. Barnard, I did examine Mr. Scotland’s books with him 
and it was his request, Mr. Campbell was then in England, I was 
assisted in going through the books by Mr. Scotland. The whole 
amount of the shipments that 1 went throngl, were nino as per 
account handed into Court. 

Case resumed nt 1.30 P-x. 

Mr. Marks handed into the Court a statement of the points at 
issue between the parties which are: 

Ist.—Is the defendant entitled to retain proceeds admitted by 
him to have been received on account of the estate, aguinst the ad- 
ministrator, the estate being insolvent. 

2nd.—Is not the Plaintiff as administrator of the estate, entitled to 
all proceeds and assets of that estate in the first instance, and should 
not all proof of debts by any creditor, be made to the plaintill as 
administrator. 

3rd.—Does the defendant’s set-off come within the partnership 
amendment Act 1 to 5 

4th.—Should not interest as claimed by the plaintiff be allowed 
on accounts received by defendant for the use of the estate. 

Mr. Bagnakp then handed into Court a statemont of issues of 
controversy. 

1st.—Whcether defendant was a co-owner of RB. Scotland in 
the goods sold. 

2nd.— Whether assuming that R. B. Scotland wus, at the time of 
his decease indebted to defendant in the amount claimed by defeud 
ant, this cannot be used us a set off against the claims on the estate. 

3rd.— Whiet!.er, assuming that R.i. Scotland ut his decease was in- 
debted to defendant in the umount set forthin defendant’s claim the 
lattter has not a lien on the effects of the estate. 

Mr. Marks remarked that as to the first point and even the second 
he contended the defendant ought to hand over to the adiuinistrator 
all assets of the estate, and then before the administrator prove his 
claims. 

As to the third point at variauce he thought the act he quoted 
was decisive ; that defendants financing for Scotland was a loan, and 
the remuneration was to be a share in the profits. 

As to the fourth point, he insisted that as defendant, instead of 
paying in the money, had kept it for his own use, he ought certainly, 
in cage he was compelled tu disgorge it agai, to be made to pay 
interest on it. 

“Of these three que-tions one T submit, with all due respect, is a 
question of law and fact, rather te be tried by a Jury, that is, by 
the assessors. than by the Consul; the second and the third are 
questions of law to be deeied by vour Honour alone.” 

The learned gentlemen ther commenced to argue the several 
seucs upon which the case would be decided. 
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Mr. Barnard in answer to Mr. Marks first question, argued that 
the defendant was cntitled to retain all monies received by him, 
as plaintiff has not shown he was a partner with the deceased, and 
because he is in 8 position to, and will prove, that the whole of this 
money that the plaintiff seeks to recover from him was due to the 
defendant by the deccased in his lifetime. 

2nd.—That inasmuch as T shall be uble to show that the defendant 
paid for the goods ,the subject matter of the previous claim, out of his 
own menies, he had a lien upon them sufficient in hand to hold them 
from the adininistrator altovether. 

3rd.—That it I am able to show that the defendant was not a part- 
nerin law, with the deceased Scotland and that the deceased was 
indebted to him in amount, equal to the plaintiffs claim, then the 
defendant is entitled to sct olf his claim as against the present one 
according to common law. 

I may say that I agree with my friend as to the confusion of R. B. 
§. Scotlind’s affairs. 

Mr. Campbell examined by Mr. Marks, 

I do not recognize this as @ general memo. of account as being 
sent to the administrator by me. I do not recognize Mr. Budden’s 
signature. 

It was made up with my instructions except the part about the 
interest. ‘The account8 were made from my books. They were 
made up by Mr. Budden, I did not give him the books, he took them 
out of the sufe as he always was in the habit of doing. The safe is 
always unlocked, at nine o'clock in the morning. I have not received 
$0,504.7 at least I cannot tell without reference to my books. Well I 
have, on my own account and for my own use. I credited the estate 
with this amount because the estate is debited with the goods I paid 
for. [Another account shown the witness.) That is my signature. 

By Mr. Barnard. [Accounts 1 to 9 handed to witness,] My 
transactions coumnenevd with the deceased about June 1867, I left 
soon afterwards and left with the deco.sed a sum of $6,000 or per- 
haps more. 

The deceased was indebted to me in the sum of $5,016.90, I see 
by these amounts. On account of these nine shipments I paid $1,500. 
I havo paid for the bedsteads and safes and they are charged in the 
account, the bedsteads were sold at a loss by Scotland, but if I had 
sold them 1 could have made a profit. so charged as if they had been 
sold at a profit. Some of the drafts I paid after Mr. Scotland died. 
I paid for the goods that came by the “ Caractacus.” The Port wine 
wus uly private property and sold by Mr. Scotland and no 
account sales rendered. My books will show every arti- 
cle that was sold since RK. B. Scotland’s death. All the 
stores were handed to me after the death of Mr. Scotland in order 
to cose up all the accounts, $6,525.96 is the sum the estate is im- 
debted to me besides the set off, this sum includes interest on the 
tutal amount. {Mr Markshere observed that it certainly was a 
great stroke on the defendants part, tirst he takes what does not be- 
long to him, and then charges iutercst for keeping it.] 

By the Court. The account was made up through orders received 
from the Judge. Itis a mistake that the account is headed in the 
way it is, it ought not to have been so, I was uot 2 partner with tho 
deceased. 1 was ouly a co-owner in the goods, I have no receipts 
ot achnuwledgements tor zouds received from Mr. Scotland. I debit 
Mr. Scotland with Mr Hwart's salary und servants wages, because 
Mr. Ewart was employed looking after the estate, and the servants 
in looking after the furniture in the house which was not sold till 
five months after his death. 1 look upon all this money with which 
I debit the estate asimoney advanced on shipments, in which we 
were jointly interested, that is with the exception of godowu reut, 
insnyauce, sularies &c. 

By the Assessors. I financed for this shipment but did not get 
any remuneration for it, 1 lost 1,500 dollars. 

By the Court. I had no management of the affairs of Mr. 
Scotland, but was merely appointed to sell the goods by Mr. Fletcher. 
They did not all show a protit. some were sold at a loss. 

By Assessors. ‘Lhe clerk and servants were engaged to louk after 
the godown &e. 

By Court, We were each to receive half of the gross proceeds 
that was an arrangement made by both of us 

ly Mr. Marks, 1 was to get half the gross proceeds for advancing 
money for shipmonts to Mr. Scotland. 

The Counsels for the plaintif and defendant. having summed 
up. ‘The Court recorded the foilowing decision. 

Judgment for plamtil’ for the sum of 8 9,554.7 ‘leas all such sums 
us have been actually paid by the defendant aud which he must 
prove to have paid, with interest from the date of his refusul to 
meet the claim, with costs. 





DOUBLE ACUROSTIC. 
“To gild refined gold ” were bootless task ; 
Why darkness darker make, I ask ? 

Unless it be that those we love the best. 
Or hate the most, should take their rest. 








The Initials. 
1.—Thwose gifts, young wives, ere you accept, pray pause, 
Lest they, hke mine, should fatal tu:ture cause. 
2.—No seeret slanderer’s pen I use, 
But publicly I do accuse. 
3 —Although by nothing 1 am hidcen, 
Lo lovk ou me i quite forbidden. 
4.—You've heard from childhood of my fume, 
Aud caliel me by the foadest name, 
d.—V’ve wealth amagsed, by actions foul and fair. 
Nor this to yin shall be my anszious care. 
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SUGGESTED BY THE PRESENT ASPECT OF THE 
COUNTRY. 


Translation of Horace. Book VI. Ode 7 
Gone is the snow, the meads with grass are green, 
The forest dons its loafy sheen, 
Earth's seasons change, again the stroam|lets flow 
Between their banks all hushed and low. 


The Graces with the Nymphs may now unite 
Free and unzoned in dlances light ; 

Yet fleeting years and hours that steal the day 
Forbid hope’s unrestrained play. 


Frosts yield to Zephyrs, Springs to Summer grow, 
Yet not for aye may Summer glow, 

She dies when Autumn’s mellow fruits are spread, 
Then comes back Winter stern and dread. 


Quickly the Moon renews her waning fire, 
But we, when fall’n as fell our sire 

ness, Sullus rich and Ancus, must 
Become mere shadows all and dust. 


Who knows if pow’rs whom highest heav’ns obey 
May grant thee more than this brief day P 
Spend then or give thy wealth with gen’rous soul, 

Which thus shall ‘scape thy heir’s control. 


When death his prey hath seized, and Minos’ doom 
Decrees thy fate, from the cold tomb 

No worth, no eloquence, no pride of birth 
Can give thee back, my friend, to earth ! 

No’er could Diana from the shades of night 
Restore Hippolytus to light, 

Nor Theseus dear Pirithotis unbind 
From chains by Lethe fast entwined. 


Shipping Tntelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 
May 7, Dupleiz, Fr. Str, De Tourniere, 
29th April, General, to M. I. Company. 
May 7, Ziba, Brit. barq., Howes, 513, from London, General, 
to Findlay, Richardson & Co. 
May 7, Carl Ritter, N. G. brig, Sauchan, 230, from Newchwang, 
18th April, Beans and Oil, to Schultze, Reis & Co. 
May 7, Hertfurdshire, Brit. ship, Bingham, 
April 4th, Rice, to Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
May 7, Peler, N. G. brig, Bundgaud, 246, from N ewchwang, 23rd 
April, Beans and Oil, to Chinese. 
May 7, Tseru, Brit. Str., Wuke, 293, from London via Suez Canal, 
17th Feb., General, to Strachan & Thomas. 
May 7, Juno, N. G. barq., Iverson, 259, from Newchwang, 24th 
April, Beans and Oil, to Chinese. 
May 7, Marie, N. G. barque, Clenker, 
March, Rice to Chinese. 
May 8, Marashon, Amr. bar ue, Donald, 377, tons, from Saigon 
20th April, Rice to Kniffler & bo. 
May 8, Oregonian, Am. Str., Dearborn, 2,000, from Shanghai, via 
Southern Ports, General, to P. M. S.J. Company. 
May 8, Hansa, N. G. barq., Drewes, 406, from Saigon, 8th April, 
Rice, to Textor & Co. 
May 9, Anne, Brit. schr., Weeks, 
ast Beans and Oil, to Chinese. 
e y 9, Carobel, Brit. barque, Ross, 448, from Saigon, Rice, to 
order. 


May 10, Queen of the 4 ée, Brit. 
1st April, Rice, to Ave : 

May 10, Coellogan, French Gun-boat, Capt. R. de Tremeniel, 
frem Nagasuki. 

May 10), Ino, N. G. barq., Barnau, 342, from Chefoo 26th, April, 
Bons and Oil, to Order. 

May 10, )ang-tsze, Am Str., 1,187, Strandberg, from Kagosima’ 
760 Japanese Troops, to Walsh, Hall & Co. 

May 11,G.C. Lorenzmeyer, N. G. Barq., Muller, 306, from New- 
chwang, 29th April, Beans and Oil, to Schultz Ries & Co. 

May 11, Ohio, Am. Whaler, Lawrence, from Bonin Islunds. 

May 12, New York, Am. Str. Furber, 2000, from Hongkong, 
via Iuland Sea, May 1st, General, to P. M. §. 9. Company. 

May 12, Thales, British steamer, Lamont, 820, from Hakodate, 
General, Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

May 12, Albion, British steamer, Dunn, 
ral, Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

May 13, Diana, N Q. brig, Jacobson, 
25th April, Beans and Oil to Chinese. 

May 13, Adelhied, N. G. barque, Voge, 240, from Newchwang, 
Beans and Oil, to Order. 

May 13, Anna, N. G. schooner, 
and Oil, to Order. 

May 13, Sunda, Brit. Str., Cates, 
Mails &c., to P. & O. Company. 

May 14, Freya, N. G. barq,, Quedens, 475, from Hongkong, Rice, 
to L. Kniffler & Co, 





820, from Hongkong, 


855, from Saigon, 
450, from Saigon 24th 


804, from Newchwang 26th 


ship, Ciemer, 757, from Saigon 


620, from Hiogo, Gene- 


180, from Newchwang, 


Peterson, from Newchwang Beans 


1,800, from Hongkong 4th inst. 
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it seemed as if the water was running from 
3 o'clock unother small shock was felt. 


11,781 Bags Rice, 
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N. G. barq., Ricket, 400, from Hongkong, 


499, for Hong- 


for Hong- 
820, for Hongkong, 





For Saigon—Messrs 
Simon Le Bastard. For 
Ducorps, Salonin, Ormea 


May 14, Hugo & Otto, 
Rice, to L. Knifler & Co. 
DEPARTURES. 

May 8, Benefactress, American barque, Eldridge, 
kong, in ballast, despatched by Smith, Archer & Co. 

May 8, Georges Marie, French steamer, Leprosst, 388, for 
Hakodate, General, despatched by Fabre Boerne & Co. 

May 8, Ta Ler, North German bar ue, Thomsen, $42, for 
Hongkong, in ballast, despatched by A. Heard & Co. 

May 10, Johanna Marie, Dan. barq., Schutt, 322, seeking, ballast, 
despatched by Bavier & Co. 

May 10, Marniz, Dutch Corvette, for Kobe. 

May 10, Sakura, Brit. str., Simmons, 612, for a Cruise — 
Walsh, Hall & Co. 

May 10, Eri King, lrit. Str., Steele, for Shanghai, in ballast, 
despatched by Augustine Heard & Co. 

May 11, Akershus, Dan. barque, Maling, 480, for Cheefoo, in 
ballast, despatched by Chinese. 

May 11, Agatha Johanne, N. G. barque, Matzen, 495, 
kong, in ballast, despatched by Master. 

May 11, Dupleiz Fr. Str.. De Tourneire, 

Mails &c., despatched by M. I. Company. 

May 11, Elmstone, Brit. ship, Tomlinson, 598, for Hongkong, in 
ballast, deapatched by Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

May 11, Saturnus, N. G. barq., Dedricks, 331, for Chefoo, in 
ballast, — Master. ; 

May 13, Hastwar. Ho, Brit. barq., Lewis, 400, in ballast, secking, 
despatched by Macpherson & Marshall. 

May 13. Shuang Tung, Am. Str., Friend, 709, for Shanghai, General, 
despatched by Walsh, Hall & Co. 

PASSENGERS. 

Per Dupleiz, M. I. Str..—Admiral Dupre, Captain Bigrel, Mesars. 
Bouffier, Martin, Portant, Pom n, Sandeau, Boggio, Pages, Nicolett, 
Delacroix Fraschi, Collieres, ulien, Mourson, Leboul, Arden, 10 
Soldiers and 3 Chinese. 

Per Oregonian, from Shanghai, &c., arrived 8th instant.—Mesers. J. 
Searle, J. and W. Anderson, R. Irvin Stewart, H. Milsom, W. H. 
Macomber, O. Schneider, H. H. Berencher, C. Verom, N. Gerard, 
C. Muller, Chevrillon, Capt. Percival, Colonel Fane, Major Bell, J. 
W. Partridge, 49 Japanese Officers, and 938 Japanese in the 
Steorage. 

Per Tseru, Brt. str..—Mr. and Mrs. Welton, Messrs. M. Engart, 
T. C. Rose, and T. W. Hillier. 

Per Zioa, Brt. barq..—Mr. MacMinnes. 

Per Dupleiz, despatched 11th instant: 

Schilling, Primes, Kermirgant, Clivitre, 
Mareilles—Messrs. Maudet, Prouteaur, 
Liccioni, Constantin, Gaudiol. 

Per New York from Hongkong :--Messrs. Talbot, Sherman 
Downie, Smith and 60 Japanese. 

Per Albion from Hiogo:—Mr. C. J. Hoyt, Captains Lowol, sad 
Hogart. 

Per Sunda, from Hongkong :—Mesars. W. R. Dalziel, F. England, 
H. Kniffler and 4 Chinese picked up at sea. 
ae 

| REPORTS. 

The British barque Ziba from London reports: having left the 
West India Dock at 6 a.m. on the 10th December, 1869. Left the 
Downs on 28rd December 1869. Passed Madeira 2nd Jan. 1870. 
Crossed the Kqustor 20th January 1870. Passed the Cape of Good 

ope 18th February 1870. 59 days from the Downs. Sighted 
Java Head on 20th Murch. Pussed Anjer 23rd March. P.ssed the 
Basheis 24th April. Arrived at Yokohama 7th May: 135 days 
from the Downs. Experienced light winds for the greater part of - 
the voyage. 

The Brit. steamer Zszru reports, left London February 17th, Malta 
February 28th, Port Said March 6th, Suez 9th March, Aden March 
19th, Point de Galle March 24th, Singapore 14th April and Manila 
25th April, experienced moderate weather throughout the passage. 

The N. G. Schr. Anna, reports: between Kanonsaki and Treaty 
Point at about } to 3 o'clock yesterday morning (13th May) a slight 
breeze blowing, the ship seemed to strike on a rock the whole crew 
came on deck, they heaved the lead and found no bottom in 15 and 16 
fathoms, the ship not answering her helm swung round and seemed 
to strike again, but as the breeze became stronger she did nut feel 
it 80 much, sounded and found same water, the ship quivered and 
under her. At } past 
quantity of pummice stone was 


Near the Red field Rocks a large 


seen floating on the water, and the Captain managed to pick up two 


pieces while going along. 


CARGO, 
Per P. & O. Str. Malacca, from Hongkong : 
2,611 Bugs Sugar, 
150 ,, Flour, 299 Pkges Sundries, 
65 Vkages Merchandise, 99 Casks Barley, 
Per Dupleiz, despatched 11th instant:— 
Silk for Marseilles............... 0.0.06. Sxiniivsietoean vas 167 bales. 


ia: gy, AMNDON: 56s scecsveesdSesvavenseiseecdacéceccseic: ROS - 
Sundries .........cccscecesces ees 


siuieel ee vereeee $380,000 
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MERCHANT SAILING VESSELS. 
Name. CaPTaINn aa& Rie} Tons. From ARRIVED CoNsIGNEES. DgsTiwaTION. Psdainehia 
Adelhied Voge N.G.barg.| 240 | Newchwang May 13 | Order 
Alexander Dempster Brit. barg.| 398 | Newcastle May 6/ Order 
Alsen Gromsch N.G. Ship} 599 | lfongkong May 5 | Master 
Ambassador Duggan Brit. ship | 694 | Saigon April 12 | E. Wallace 
Anna Peterson N.G.Schr.| 120 | Newchwang y 18 | Order 
Anne Weeks Brit. Schr.| 304 | Newchwang May 9 | Chinese Hongkong 
Ariel Courtenay | Brit. ship} 852 | Hiogo April 30 | Macpherson & Marshall] Repairing 
Aristos Kidahl Nor. barg.| 630 | Saigon ay 1) Textor & Co. Uncertain 
Audax Paterson Brit. barq.| 271 | Amoy May 1) Grauert & Co. Uncertain 
Aurora Australis Todd Brit. barg.| 608 | Saigon May 1 | Aspinall, Cornes & Co. | Frt. or Charter 
Batavia Hertzer N.G.barg.| 3866 | Hongkong April 28 | Chinese Uncertain 
Black Watch Kerruish Brit. barg.} 491 | London April 14 | Butterfield & Swire Uncertain 
Brinkburn Priory Jack Brit. barq.| 431 | Saigon ay 6 Valmale Schoene & Co. | Uncertain 
Carl Ritter Sauchan N. G. brig) 2380 | Newchwang May 7 | Schultze, Reis & Uo. Uncertain 
Carobel Ross Brit. barg.| 448 | Saigon May 9/ Order Uncertain 
Catharina Molsen N.G.barg.| 330 | Newchwang May 3/} Netherlands Trading Co.) Unoertain 
Corea Bangs Brit. barq.| 594 | Saigon May 7 | Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Cora Linn Chant Brit. barq.| 498 , Saigon May 1 | Captain Uncertain 
Countess Russell Penfold Brit. ship | 964 | Saigon Mar. 6 N. T. Company Repairing 
Diana Jacobson N. G. brig) 180 | Newchwang May 18 | Chinese Uncertain 
Due de Malakoff Monset Fr. barq. | 455 | Saigon April 22 | Valmale Schoene & Co. | Uncertain 
Ettrick | Shanon Brit. barq.| 310 | Hongkong Jan. 3 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
Ferdinand Marie Jonquivere | Fr. barg. | 456 | Saigon May 4] Netherlands Trading Co.) Uncertain 
Finzel Opzoomer , Brit. barq.| 487 | Saigon April 15 | Siber & Brennwald Uncertain 
Freya Quedens N.G. barg.| 475 | Hongkong y 14] L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
G. C. Lorenzmeyer | Muller N.G.barg.| 306 | Newchwang May 11 | Schultze Reis & Co. Uncertain 
Garrick Castle Petars Brit. ship | 806 | Saigon April 23 | Order Uncertain 
Hansa Drewes N.G.barq.| 406 | Saigon May 8 | Textor & Co. Uncertain 
Herald of Light Badnoch Brit. barg.| 3800 | Chefoo April 80 | Order Uncertain 
Hertfordshire Bingham Brit. ship | 855 | Saigon May 7 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.! Uncertain 
Hugo & Otto Ricket N.G. barq.| 400 | Hongkohg May 14| L. Kniffier & Co. Uncertain 
Hylton Castle Wateon Brit. barq.| 647 | Hongkong April 24 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
Ino Barnau N.G.barq.| 842 | Chefoo ay 10| Pitman Mackintosh &Co.| Uncertain 
I va Peters N.G.barg.| 448 | Saigon May 4 | Chinese Uncertain 
Taco Dut. barq.| 525 |} Shanghai April 2 | Carst Lels & Co. Uncertain 
Joachim Christian | Reimers N.G@.barg.| 480 | Newchwang ay 3 | Walsh, Hall & Oo. Uncertain 
Johan & Willem Van Strahen} Dut. ba 488 | Saigon =p aby 23 | Carst Lels & Co. Uncertain 
Jolly Wilson Brit. brig | 222 | Newchwang ay 6 | Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Julie Jordan Brit. schr‘} 120 } Newcastle April 23 | Captain Uncertain 
Juno Iverson N.G@.barg.| 259 | Newchwang y 7 {| Chinese Uncertain 
Kelso Vowell Brit. barq.| 666 | Hongkong April 22 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
Killarney Home Brit. barg.| 431 | Saigon April 9 | Chinese Uncertain 
Lightfoot Carnell Brit. barg.| 480 | Newchwang ay 6 | Pitman Mackintosh &Co.! Uncertain 
M. M. Jones Jones Brit. barg.| 267 | Saigon May 1 | Captain Uncertain 
Maggie Brit. echr. 222 | Hongkong April 7 | Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Marashon Donald Am. barg.| 877 | Saigon May 8} L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
arie Clenker N.G.barg.| 450 | Saigon May 7 | Chinese Uncertain 
Marie Gabrielle Weteux Fr. barg. | 313 | Suigon May 3 | Carst Lels & Co. Uncertain 
Matador’ Kimmo N.G. ship) 720 | Suigon May 1} Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
Merse Harris Brit. barg.| 699 | Saigon April 10 | Gilman & Co Uncertain 
Minnie Hertel Brit. barg., 365 | Newchwang co 21 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
Mille Tonnes Ménard Fr. Ship 535 | Suigon ay 6/ N. T. Company Uncertain 
Mountain Ash Care Brit. barg.| 428 ; London Mar. 22 | Hudson, colm & Co.| Uncertain 
Ohio Lawrence Am. W’er Bonin Island | May 11 | Order Uncertain 
Palma Jeiger N.G.barq.| 240 | Hongkong May 4 L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Peler Bundgaud | N.G. brig) 246 | Newchwang May 7 | Chinese Uncertain 
Peter Rohland Raake N.G.barq.| 600 | Saigon May 7 | Netherlands Trading Co.| Uncertain 
Petunia Johnstone | Brit. barq.) 491 } Saigon April 21 | V. Schoene & Milsom Uncertain 
Pilger Ode N. G. ship} 603 | Hongkong May 7/| L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Quatre Bras Westerveld | Du.t barg.; 270 | Newchwang May 7 | Carst Lels & Co. Uncertain 
Queen of the Age Clemer Brit. barq) 757 | Saigon * | May 10] Order | Uncertain 
Rangoon Congdon Brit. ship | 1,204 | Saigon April 22 | Textor & Co. | Uncertain 
Rockliff Chapman Brit. barg., 688 | Hongkong April 15 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
Scythia | Lawson Brit. ship | 886 | Saigon April 9 | Textor & Co. Uncertain 
St Germain Rullier Fr. barg. | 310 | Suigon April 14 | Aspinall, Cornes & Co. | Uncertain 
Success Kirby Brit. Schr; 204 ) Nagasaki uly 6) E.C. Kirby & Co. Uncertain 
Undine Scott Brit. ship | 796 | Suigou pril 16 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.| L’don via 8’ 
Ville de Grenade Carique Fr. barg. | 269 | Hongkong April 14 | Captain Uncertain 
Woodbine Ware Brit. barq.| 252 | Saigon : y 1) Textor & Co. Uncertain 
Ziba Bowes Brit. barg.| 513 | London May 7 | Findlay Richardson &Co.| Uncertain 
VESSELS OF WAR IN PORT. 
Name. Guxs.| Tons | Horst] Desonrprion. CoMMANDER. 
POWER i 
BRITISH-— Barossa 7 1,700 400 Corvette Captain Moore 
FRENCH.—Coetlogan 3 | 160 80 | Gun-boat Captain R. de Tremensiel 
Venus 22 | 2,600 500 | Frigate Captain Maudet 
AMERICAN.—Delaware 24 Flag Shi Captain English 
Idaho 8 | 8,700 Store-Ship Lieut. Commander H. E. Mullan 
Monocacy 10 | 1,116 150 Flag Ship Captain McCrea 
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ONE-SIDED CONTRACTS. 





N instance of the manner in which Japanese traders 
are somctimes dealt with by foreigners has recently 
been brought to light by the Japan Gazette, in an article 
published in its daily issue on Tuesday last, and we are 
pleased to see it stated in a subsequent number of that 
Journal, that the matter has been taken up by the Saiban- 
sho on their attention being called to it. 

A contract was made between a Foreigner and a Japan- 
ese which provided that the foreign merchant should deliver 
in Yokohama a certain quantity of Saigon rice within a 
given time, at a price mutually agreed upon. The Japan- 
ese merchant agreed to pay two thousand eight hundred 
and fifty dollars, as bargain money, on the signing of the 
contract, and a second sum of two thousand dollars before 
the 14th of April, the balance being payable on the ar- 
rival of the merchandize. 

The next clause in the contract provided, that if the 
Japanese did not fulfil his obligations punctually, the 
bargain money paid should be forfeited to the foreigner, 
and that the native shoald not be able to claim the execn- 
tion of the engagement “ or anything whatever.” 

The next clause provided that if, through any unfore- 
seen circumstances, the foreigner could not execute the 
order, the bargain money should be returned. The con- 
tract was signed, and a Ietter ratifying it subsequently 
sent to the Japanese merchant. 

Now, it will be observed, that though the contract pro- 
vides for the forfeiture of the bargain money in case any 
unpunctuality should occur in the fulfilment by the Ja- 
panese of his share of it, no penalty is imposed on the 
foreigner, or even any provision made for interest on the 
bargain money lodged with him. Tho contract is some- 
what one-sided in this respect, but not inany way culpa- 
bly so. 


contract of this nature, plainly reposed much in the 


The native merchant, however, in making a 


integrity of the forcigner, entrusted him with a consider- 
able sum of moncy, and was cutitled to such consideration 
as might fairly have been expected under such circum- 
stances, in case of any slight and easily repaired irregu- 
larity subsequently arising. Let us see how he is treated. 

The second instalment was to have been paid on the 
18th, (or 14th, as it is stated ina remonstrance sent to the 
foreigner,) but was not tendered until the 15th. It was 
refused, however, and the previous $2,850 declared to 
be forfeited. An offer was made to increase the deposit by 
another $1,000, so as to ensure the contractor acainst loss. 


but nothing would do but “ the pound of flesh.” 


fvit. 
to act as mediator between himself and his exacting agent, 


The Japanese merchant had recourse to a foreigner 


a remonstrance was sent, but without any further result 
than to produce a confirmation of the decision of forfeit- 
The native then appealed to the Saibansho, and the 
result of his appeal is yet pending: 

Now, it seems to us that is not possible to find a trans- 
action legally justifiable, yet more distinctly inequitable, 
and we should be very glad, if on any techmical ground, 


ure. 


however slight, tae Japanese merchant could overthrow 
the contract, badly as we know it would act, if by means 
of his escape, any greater laxity than that which the 
natives now show, should be encouraged. 

Our object in commenting on it is, to ask those who 
think it right or wise to treat the Japanese in this man- 
ner, whether the gain which may result in making the 
natives more punctual, is not more than counterbalanced 
by the bad impression which must inevitably be produced 
among them by such a course as this. To ourselves even 
it must seem very harsh: to them it must appear cruelly 
unjust, and though we are aware that the Japanese are 
often singularly faithless as regards the fulfilment of 
contracts, we doubt very much whether they can be 
taught a more scrupulous fidelity by lessons of this na- 
ture. Reverse the position. What would a foreigner 
feel, do, or say, if he were treated in this way by a native 
in whom he had reposed confidence ? Surely he would 
think such treatment in the highest degree unjust, 
although he might not be able to impugn it on legal 
grounds. Not only is the fair profit he might expect on 
his venture denied to him, but the bargain money which 
in all good faith he had deposited, and even offered to in- 
crease, 1s forfeited. Of the high-wrought punctuality 
which attends transactions among ourselves the J apanese 
know little or nothing, and it will take years to teach it 
them. They belong to about the same class, socially and 
intellectually, as our own small shop-keepers at home, who 
are notoriously unpunctual in these matters. What 
would aman of this class feel under treatment of this 
kind ? 

We offer these remarks on a case which has already 
been made public, and withou'. wishing to intrude on any 
private matter, which it is as little our office as our wish 
todo. The Echo du Japon scems to reflect on the Gazetle 
for bringing the matter forward, but we think the Gasette 
entirely justified in itsaction. The press abrogates its fune- 
tions entirely when it ceases to comment on affairs which 


have important relations to the well being of society, and 
It w ve unless it is content to chronicle small beer,” 
the bond, and nothing less than the bond. The cargo was | nerate into an ew sueré, neither medicinal, nutritive, 


to dege- 
nor 


coming on, the market had risen to a high figure, and the | restorative, or to become a mere vehicle for the circulation 


native by the delay of a day was condemned to his for- | of news—than which it is not 


Google 


easy to conceive a lower 
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ideal of the functions of journalism—it is bound to com- 
ment on cases of this nature. At times, in the discharge 
of these duties, it may, and sometimes does, fall into er- 
rors, but society will soon learn to distinguish between 
those which arise from a sincere desire for its welfare, 
and those which spring from the foul sources which too 
often pollute its streams. We ourselves have 
lately had a notable instance of this kind, and 
are quite prepared for the screams and abuse which the 
lash extorts, but our soul shall not spare for the crying, 
and when we see the press in the hands of those whose acts 
tend to discredit it, although we may not be able to shame 
them into good manners, we will at least administer that 
rebuke which those acts so deservedly call for. 


a 


EARTHQUAKES AND THEIR INFLUENCES. 


HE constantly repeated shocks of Earthquakes which 
we have experienced during the past fortnight, 
suggest a few reflections on a subject which, some years 
ago, created much discussion between the school of philo- 
sophers now best known in Europe by the name of the 
Positivista, and the more rigidly orthodox school, which 
rejected the conclusions of Comte, and refused to ac- 
knowledge, in second causes, any such inherent power as 
could affect, or modify to any appreciable extent, the 
mental and moral qualities of mankind. On the one hand 
it was asserted that the religious feelings of nations inhab- 
iting countries subject to earthquakes or the constant 
shocks of earthquakes, were exceptionally active ; and that 
- farther, the imaginative. faculties, which are the parents 
of art in its various forms, were always powerfully stimu- 
lated by these phenomena; while on the other, it was 
shown that there were nations exhibiting the strongest 
religious feelings who yet had no experience of these 
convulsions, and that in other countries, where the inhab- 
itants were constantly exposed to them, no such feelings 
showed any sort of predominance. The earliest English 
representative of the former school was the late Mr. 
Bucxxx, who in the first volume of that work on which 
his great reputation rests—the History of Civilization in 
England—places the matter somewhat in the following 
light. He says that the aspects of nature are divisible 
into two classes; those which address themselves chiefly 
to the imagination, and those which appeal more strongly 
to the logical operations of the intellect. He contends 
that the balance between these two faculties has always 
been on the side of the imagination, on account of the 
constant appeal which has been made by and through it 
to those undefined and indefinable feelings which lie at 
the root of superstition and even of religion, and which 
are powerfully stimulated by all occurrences arising from 
vague and uncontrollable causes, such as earthquakes and 
volcanic phenomena. The sense of inferiority which 
man feels under these circumstances, his utter helpless- 
ness in the presence of forces so enormous and so myste- 
rious, impress him strongly with his insignificance, and 
with such a sense of his inferiority to the power which 
surrounds him, that his understanding becomes crushed, 
and his imagination and the emotional part of his nature 
acquire a force out of all proportion to the part they 
should play in his economy. On the other hand, where 
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Nature is more feeble, restrained and regular in her op- 
erations, the understanding has more play, superstition is 
less rife, art less cultivated, and in such countries, civili- 
zation advances more rapidly on account of the greater 
progress which the intellect makes in the discovery of 
truth. He illustrated the former position by an appeal to 
the condition of Spain and Italy, where unquestionably 
the superstitions which have encrusted and obscured 
Christianity have been most marked, where art has flour- 
ished—especially in Italy—as it has flourished in no other 
countries, and whore the study of physical science, which 
is the pursuit of the understanding alone, has made less 
progress then in most other countries in Europe. The 
latter position he does not support, being satisfied with 
the instances he adduces on the positive side of the ques 
tion. Of the negative side he takes no account, not, as we 
think, from any disposition to shink it, but because hav- 
ing, as he conceived, proved the one side, the correctness 
of the other might be inferred. But it has always ap- 
peared to us, we confess, that the cases of Scotland and 
Flanders, the one the most religious country in the world, 
and the other the country second only to Italy in its 
success as & school of pain ting, were fatal to Mr, 
Bocxir’s theory. Be that as it may, however, the theory 
excited the liveliest indignation amongst the orthodox par- 
ty, who naturally refused to trace the origin, the strength 
or the truth of their religious beliefs, to phenomena 
such as earthquakes or volcanic eruptions. As ill luck 
would have it, their side was strongly espoused by the 
Edinburgh Review which, in an elaborate article on Mr. 
Buckur’s work, stated that only one earthquake had been 
known in the Spanish peninsular, viz.: that of Lisbon; 
and that as there was no volcano there at all, the case of 
Spain at least could not be adduced in support of Mr. 
Buckir’s arguments. In his second volume, however, 
Mr. Buck ez, ina note to his first chapter, conclusively 
proved by reference to many different authorities, that 
the Spanish peninsula had been visited by more earth- 
quakes than all the countries of Europe put together, 
Italy alone excepted, and that even from the 
effects of those of the last two centuries alone, the 
sacrifice of life and property had been appall- 
ing. At that time Mr. Matxer’s work on the sub- 
ject had not been published, but its subsequent appear- 
ance entirely confirmed the truth of Mr. BucKxe’s asser- 
tions, and to that extent strengthened his theory. 

Our knowlelge of Japan, its literature, history, form of 
Government, and religious condition is far too small to 
permit of our applying to it the test which Mr. BuckieE’s 
theory would suggest; yet two or three facts may be 
adduced in connection with this question, which bear 
very decidedly upon it. In the first place we will take it 
for granted, that no one will deny the frequency and the 
severity of the earthquakes to which this country is sub- 
ject. Now, it may be coincidence alone, but the fact re- 
mains, that the Government of Japan is and even was in 
the time of the Shogunate, a theocracy; that though not 
so powerful as formerly, the priesthood in Japan exercises 
an enormous influence, that the country is covered with 
temples, that every town, every hill, every street almost, 
has its seperate tutelary deity, and that not only is the 
Mixapo firmly believed to be descended from the gods, 
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aud is not as other men, but that the highest Court in 
this Empire is an ecolesiastical Court, and the highest 
Officer within these realms an ecclesiastical dignitary. 
But lest we should be straining what may be only a 
coincidence into an argument, it may be well to look to 
China, where earthquakes are rare and of insignificant 
strength, and contrast the condition of the two countries. 
The creed of the majority of the Chinese, certainly of the 
higher minds in China, was and is Confucianism—a doc- 
trine which takes no notice of any considerations beyond 
this present life; though within its limits it inculcates a 
very strict, and what is perhaps more singular, a very 
subtle code of morals. The Chinese boast of a civiliza- 
tion which, according to them, involves the highest degree 
of intellectual culture which any nation has attained, 
irrespective of religion and morality founded on religious 
truth. Their Emperor indeed claims, as does the Mrxavo, 
& divine descent, but in quite another sense, and one far 
more resembling the divine right claimed by Europcan 
Sovereigns as the sanction of their power. Nothing resem. 
bling a theocracy exists, no ecclesiastical court arrogates 
& superiority over the civil courts of the Empire, nor can 
anything be found in China at all analogous to the enor- 
mous power of the priesthood in Japan. In a manifesto 
published by a very able Viceroy in China some years 
ago, he recommended an entire freedom in regard to the 
preaching of Christianity, so convinced was he that it 
must break to pieces on the hard rock of Confucianism 
opposed to it; while in this country the Christians are 
persecuted, the preaching of Christianity is denounced 
and forbidden, and the Government does not, even if it 
would, grant anything approaching to religious liberty in 
the Empire. 

Our own observation induces us to believe that there 
is afar more solid body of religious thought among the 
Japanese than is generally imagined. It has, of course, 
taken ashape and complexion totally different to our 
own, but that it exists we have little question whatever. 
It belongs naturally to a very low type, and is wholly 
destitute of the sublime truths, aspirations, hopes and 
consolations of our own religion. But in such translations 
both of their poetry and prose literature on serious subjects 
as we have read, we have discovered religious traces of a 
very strong character, far more 80, we imagine, than 
would occur in the same proportion of Chinese reading. 
Nor can it be objected to this view that their moral code 
differs so largely from our own as it does. The moral 
ideal differs amongst all nations, and in the same nation 
at different epochs of its national life. The highest type 
at one period varies considerably from the highest type 
at another, and though there are immutable distinctions 
between right and wrong which no change of type oblit- 
erates, and which are recognizable among all nations at 
all times, changes of a very remarkable nature have taken, 
and are still taking place in the European standard itself. 

Our excuse for treating this somewhat dry subject, 
must be its applicability to the late occurrences here, and 
the fact that it forms the natural supplement to our 
article of last week, on the physical phenomena connect- 
ed with these convulsions. 





WE have been requested to call attention to a notifica- 
tion of H. B. M. Consul, convening a meeting of the 
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Members of the Community for Wednesday next, to take 
into consideration the state of the foreign Cemetery of 
Yokohama, and to hand over its guardianship to a Com. 
mittee to be chosen at the meeting for that purpose. 

We had prepared an article intended for insertion in 
this issue, on the subject of this trust, giving its history, 
and entering into the whole subject fully; but we are 
compelled by want of space to omit it. It is, however, 
so important that the public should know exactly the 
position in which the whole matter stands, before the 
meeting takes place, that we propose to publish the article 
in the Japan Mail Daily Advertiser of Tuesday morning 
next, a plan which will have the additional advantage of 
giving every Member of this Community an opportunity 
of forming an opinion upon a question which ig of 
direot or indireot interest to all. 





We are indebted to the courtesy of the Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce for the following transoript 


‘of a letter addressed to it by the Minister for foreign 


affairs, in reply to a communication from the Chamber 
calling His Excellency’s attention to the deterioration of 
Japan Silk, which has been made the subject of ao much 
comment both here and in Europe. 


DRAFT OF NOTIFICATION, 


As a consequence of the opening of Japan to Foreign 
Trade the profits of Silk culture have become gradually 
greater, and a great impulse has been given to this branch 
of industry. All persons engaged in the cultivation of 
Silk in Dewa, Oshiu, Iwaki, Iwashiro, Shinsiu, Kédryuke, 
Kai Tamba, Tajima, and other provinces, are doubtless 
endeavouring daily after increased excellence in this art. 
They test the goodness of mulberry trees grown on differ- 
ent soila, they caloulate the effects of warm or cold situa- 
tions, and excellent plans of cultivation will doubtless be 
the result. They should, however, remember the saying 
“Fear posterity,” and that it is impossible to affirm that 
the extreme limit of progress has been attained. 

It is asserted that of the two branches of sericulture, 
the profits of reeling Silk are not equal to those of the 
manufacture of cards of eggs, but of course distinctions 
should be drawn, as the protits depend upon such things 
as soil, climate, the kind ef mulberry with which the 
Silkworms are fed, and the ekill or want of skill in 
attending to their growth. Both classes of producers 
while pursuing their personal profit, confer a benefit on 
the country at large, and it should be their object, work. 
ing together harmoniously in their respective departments, 
to study the principles of their art, and endeavour to 
raise it to the highest perfection. 

The first part of the process of producing Silkworms’ 
eggs is to choose eggs of the best quality. The eggs 
are transformed into caterpillars, from which time until 
they are finally removed they must be fed through their 
four stages of torpor and activity with mulberry leaves of 
proper quality—All these operations may have been per- 
formed with the minutest care, and yet after the Silk. 
worm has at last become a cocoon, in some seasons, a dark 
spot appears on the cbrysalis contained in the cocoon, and 
an Uji is produced from it, by which the number of eggs 
for that year is greatly diminished. This calamity being 
independent of any good or bad quality in the Silkworm 
itself, but being entirely attributable to natural causes, is 
truly regrettable. Amongst large numbers of Silkw..rms, 
especially when it is remembered that their transform. 
ations depend upon the temperature, and that after 
changing their form several times eggs are again arrived 
at in the short space of about thirty days, uumerous 
diseases are caused by unsuitable temperature, or a want 
of proper care in supplying a wholesome kind of mul- 
berry leaf. Nobody says that these diseases have no cause, 
and is it not painful to attribute a plague like that of the 
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Uji solely to Providence, because we have not yet ascer- 
tained its causes ? 

According to the statements of those manufacturers of 
cards whose skill is in greatest repute, the attacks of the 
Uji depend upon the kind of mulberry with which the 
Silkworms are fed. If they are fed with leaves from 
trees growing in a situation to which the wind has not 
free access, such as those growing inside Yashikis, or 
upon leaves from trees whose vigour has decayed from 
old age, although the caterpillar does not appear to suffer 
when the cocoon stage is reached, it seems that the poison 
declares itself, and an ulcer is formed upon the chrysalis, 
which becames an Uji. 

It will doubtles prove, upon examination, that this 
account is true, but it cannot be said that any proof has 
been obtained, or that the bottom of the matter has been 
arrived at, except it is clearly shown by further invest- 
gation what is the origin ot the Uji, and what it after- 
wards changes into. A pamphlet containing the results of 
investigations made by some European gentlemen into 
the cause of the Uji will be circulated generally through 
the silk districts. 

The causes of the Uji’s appearance should be investi- 
gated by the light of facts, aud if the observations made 
this year by Silkgrowera should lead to any discoveries, 
a written report should be drawn up and forwarded to 
Government. If the discoverer’s views are conclusively 
established, he will not only be suitably rewarded, but 
his treatise with his name attached, will be published 
. throughout the Empire. 

It seems that a strange discase called Koshari has been 
very prevalent of late years. It attacks the full grown 
Silkworm, which is suddenly paralysed, and the entire 
crop dies. The strangeness of this disease has caused it 
to be considered contagious, and the sheds have been 
changed in which the Silkworms were kept, the utensils 
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ent machine, but very imperfect in its construction, so 
that foreigners are greatly discontented with the inferior 
quality of the Silk reeled in this way, and buy it ata 
lower price, which is the reason why at present greater 
profils are secured by the manufacture of carda. Still 
this should be no reason why the entire Silk culture should 
be solely devoted to this particular branch. Even if it 
were, as the reeling is an occupation which can be pursued 
after the card season has closed, it is desirable that reeling 
machinery should be introduced in proportion. Machines 
for this purpose will shortly be procured from abroad, 
their construction taught, and the mode of using them 
clearly explained. Persons who want these machines 
should send in their names without loss of time. As 
soon as they are constructed, their use will be explained, 
and full permission given to purchase them. 

The above to be notified to all, without exception, in 
the districts where Silk is grown. 


(Signed) DATE. 
Translated by W. G. Aston. 


Home Department. 
March, 1870. 





THE MATSOURI. 


The Matsouri festival closed on Sunday night last. The 
following sketch of it is inserted chiefly for the benefit of our 


readers at a distance. 


e ® ® e * e e 


We were shewn into an uppee room, from whence a good 
view was to be had of the proceedings. Many Japanese of 
both sexes were assembled there, the men dressed with no 
important departure from their general sombre costume, the 
the new gay silks of the women, however, showed it was 
from no parsimony that their lords bore a less bright plu- 


ewployed have been thrown away. and other losses sus- | mage than themselves. The sky was overcast, the weather 


tained. This disease also has doubtless its cause, and as 
the temperature ia affected by a chanze of the sheds, this 
practice is doubtless well grounded: but is it not painful 
to have merely to call this disease contagious, and not be 
able to indicate its causes? Its cause has not yet been 
ascertained in foreign countries either, but if investigations 
should lead to any decisive proof, their results will at 
once be publicly notified, and any person who may suc- 
ceed by an actual observation of tacts in determining the 
causes of this disease, shuuld communicate to Government 
the results of his observations. If he should appear to 
have ascertained the true cause, he will be treated as 
above. 

The silkworm ia affected by a variety of diseases. Two 
or three days after it emerges from the egg, it is liable to 
a disease when it is said ‘‘ Kane ni naru”’ ¢. ¢., to become 
metal. When attacked with this disease, it becomes black, 
and dies while still in the caterpillar state. 

Sometimes the first or second periods of torpor are 
missed, in which case the body of the silkworm contracts, 
and it eventually dies. This is called Yosdémadzi. 
Another disease is called Angara kaiko. The head of the 
silkworm swells; it becomes a light red colour, and dies. 

The Chijimo katko is a disease when attacked by which 
the silkworm gradually wastes away and dies. 

The occurrence of hot weather, or a strong south-east. 
wind after the silkworm’s fourth period of torpor (the 
Niwa Yusumi) produces a disease called “‘fushé kutko ,” in 
which the joints of its body become prominent. It after- 
wards turns a dark colour, and ita body r ortifies. This 
stage of the disease is called tare kako. 

The above are the principal diseases to which the silk- 
worm is liable, but there are doubtless many others produc- 
ed by inferiority of soil, climate, of the mulberry, or of 
the method of cultivation. The ignorance of the causes 
of all these diseases is due to the negligence of silk growers, 
and if this continues to be so, the intelligence of other per- 
sons cannot be stimulated. 

If there is any explanation of any of the above diseases, 
let the discoverer draw up arcport and forward it to 
Government, when he will be treated as ubove stated. 

A machine for reeling silk called “ 2’'utatsu dore”’ has 
lately been introduced, and employed forarticles for the for- 


looked threatening, and @ slight drizzling disappointing rain 
set in. The procession, however, was not to be delayed by 
small obstacles and the advanced guard appeared, consisting 
of two men with iron rods with rings fastened loosely toge- 
ther at the top of them, the constant shaking of the rods on 
the ground producing a jingle mysteriously pleasing to the 
Japanese ear. Behiud these, came a bevy of young girls, 

attired in beautiful and expensive silks in imitation ofboys. 
Their dress cousisted of several superposed suits, all but one 
being thrown off one shoulder, so as to leave bare the arm 
facing inwards towards the line of procession. After the 
girlscamea number of men dressed with gauze wings, and 
wearing on their heads hats ornamented with flowers, their 
military truwsers and single sword showing that they did not 
belung to the literate class. 

A few mummers followed these, and finally came thetriumph- 
al chariot, the seats of which were arranged in three tiers, 
the first occupied by musicians playing on a big drum, small 
tom-toms aud a single flute, a buffoon in a mask going 
through various antics during the symphony. The second 
tier was ornamented with coloured drapery, and carried a 
card-board god or goddess—our correspondent says “larger 
than life,” but we cannot understand how he should possibly 
know this, This fragile deity, much bepainted and dressed 
up, was attended by smaller divinities, who we are strongly 
inclined to think consisted of some of those little tumbling 
imps so much about over the settlement, diguiged for the day 
into beings from higherspheres. Tbey all stood on an imitation 
cascade, surrounded with flowers, small firs and bamboo slips. 
Other cars followed, one had an image of the sun in it, which 
was not a little unjust to that luminary, others carried only 
flowers, butterflies or birds, that with the black-birds being 
the most amusing, as the motion of the car made them appear 
to fly, or to attempt to fly at least. The cars were drawn by 
beautiful mild-cyed bullocks, and were followed by the main 
orchestra inside the frame of a car, but walking, as the Irish- 
man did in the sedan chair, the seat of which had been taken 
out. These enraging musicians preceded a kind of Greek 
chorus, explaining the ceremony and its underlying senti- 
meuts ; their parts were written out, and they delivered them 
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portance. These were succeeded by a chariot containing 
four pretty children beautifully dressed as little angels, 
our correspondent says, although we always thought 
the two ideas incompatible, and accompanied by little 
. prince and princess gods and goddesses. These little celes- 
tials came forward and gave 4 theatrical performance with 
extraordinary grace and spirit, the chorus and orchestra afore- 
said keeping up a kind of wail the while, sufficient to have 
damped the mimic ardour of any but these tiny immortals. 
The performance over, the little ones made their prostrations, 
and the car, followed by men bearing gorgeous orange um- 
brellas proceeded on its way. Then came a quartett of comic 
actors on foot, who went through a series of rather mechani- 
cal buffooneries which appeared to give vast satisfaction to 
the spectators. 

e * 


The procession of Saturday was much the same as that of 
Friday, but the weather was magnificent, and thousands of 


people flocked from all parts of the neighbourhood to see it. 
The newly filled in ground between Benten and Noge (the 


site of the future railway station) was opened, and rows of 


paper lanterns bordered either side of the road, on which were 
painted quaint and grotesque figures, some representing the 
hairy foreigner, otherw wrestlers, daimios, women, clowns, 
animals, &c., to each was affixed some descriptive sentence, 
At the guardhouse of the first bridge, the soldiers were dress- 
ed in white cotton clothes cut in Europe fashion, and wore 
large pith helmets on their heads, which made them look in- 
describably ridiculous. Two handsome new iron lamp-posts 
had been erected on the bridge, and the road heading to Noge 
hill swarmed with sight-seers. A small temple stands at the 


top of the hill, surrounded by numerous tea-houses and stalle, 


from which # beautiful view of Yokohama is to be obtained 


Crowds of people were throwing money down in front of the 
temple, mostly small coin wrapped in paper, a plan which 


enables a frugal worshipper to enjoy the appearance of muni- 
ficence while he does no violence to his dominant instinct. 
The greatest show was made on Sunday. At an early hour, 


processions began to be formed through each street in the 
town, and at midday they formed in regular order and moved 


from the Yoshida bridge down the main street, defiling in 
front of the Saibansho, where several representatives of the 
Government were seated on araised platform set apart for 
them. Below these were afew foreigners, among whom were 
the American Minister, the Municipal Director, and a few 
who had come to witness the show. The spectacle presented 
by the main street was really very pretty, and the brilliant 
sunshine helped to intensify the gaudy colours which were 
scattered in profusion from many painted and dyed ob- 
jects of one kind or another, showily massed together in 
all shapes and in no apparent order. Lofty chariots towered 
high above the processions, flags fluttered in the breeze, 
orange umbrellas of Californian growth and size were borne 
high aloft, and the whole scene was perhaps as imposing as 
anything can be in these countries were the tinsel is some- 
what out of proportion to the gilt. Then the little actors 
made their appearance again and went through another 
series of performances, after which the chariot which conveyed 
them moved on, and the next ward exhibited its representatives 
who gave a somewhat similar performance, and considering 
that this began at early morning and did not conclude until 
after sunset, the length of the cortége may be imagined— 
though no words could give the faintest conception of the 
tedium of witnessing it. After each car had stopped a while 
before the Suaibansho, to give its occupants an opportunity 
of making due obeisance to the Governor, it proceeded up 
the Nogé hill. 

At night the whole town was illuminated, as was the case 
on the previous evening, and on the return of the procession 
from the temple on the hill, moving to the sound of drums 
and fifes through the illuminated streets, all the world ab- 
bandoned itself to feasting, gaiety and revelry, every house 
was filled with guests, sa4i tubs were broached and emptied 
without stint, the streets were thronged with merry, good- 
tempered and unpocket-picking crowds, which a very small 
number of native policemen sufficed to keep in perfect order. 
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The fun and frolic were real, the sobriety had no relation to 
the drab-colored temperament of Quakerism, and it was 
really delightful to see so many people so happy. 


Among the amusing costumes was one worn by & man 


dressed in imitation of a Japanese warrior caricatured; he 


was, however, a kind of kitchen warrior, his lance consisting 


of a broom, likewise his sword, his breast plate was an un- 
warlike piece of matting, his crest a circle of peaceful porce- 
lain spoons, his leggings were composed of chopsticks strung 
artfully together, his quiver was composed of arrows, but 
contained none, a candle stick, fish knives and kitchen uten- 


sils generally added dignity to his appearance, and on his 
head he bore the earthenware pipkin consacrated to the 
service of his useful department. A large cardboard dog 
from Homura made a prominent object in the scene; it was 
carried by two men whose feet only were visible, their heads 
and bodies being concealed within the animal’s body. Round 
the animal were men attired as Pilgrims of Isé, dressed in 
white, and wearing large straw hats. They danced in a most 
unpilgrimlike manner, and were as merry as hecomes men 
entirely determined to make the most of both worlds. 


All the merchants and shopkeepers wore gauze wings and 
a sword of ceremony, and were more gaily dressed than is 
customary with them. There were hundreds of pretty little 
girls dressed up as boys, and very pretty they looked in the 
disguise. But the poor children must have been cruelly tired 
with their long day from six in the morning until nine at 
night; their only refreshment during the time consisted of 
cakes which were brought to them sitting on the ground, 
and which they eat hungrily but wearily. 


There was an excellent caricature of a Daimio’s procession 
which caused infinite amusement among the crowds. The 
great man was devouring cakes all the while, and must have 
paid dearly in indigestion for the gratification of giving so 
much amusement. 


On Sunday night all was over. Monday morning rose and 
the day was very wet and dull, the streets looked deserted 
by all but a few, who betrayed by their yawns, their listless 
walk and indifferent gaze, the revels of the previous night, 
and the penalties Nature exacts for such enjoyments as the 
Matsouri offers. 





Notes of the @teck. 
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WwW: are most anxious to make M. BrerRanp every possible amends 

fora stutement which appeared in the last issue of this Journal, 
to the effect that he had caused the death of a Chinese by an assault 
committed upon him. The assault was not a severe one, and the 
Chinese was incapacitated by it, according tohis own statement, but 
for two days. M. BERTRAND denies that the man was incapacitated at 
all by it. We did not state the matter positively, though we had 


heard it most positively asserted in many quarters; but we certainly 


gave a very substantial form ¢o the rumour. 


We sincerely regret that we should have done so; we beg M. 
BERTRAND to accept this expression of our regret; and, as far as it 
is in our power, we will take pains to ensure fur this apology the 
same publicity as was given to the accusation. 


We trust it will be unnecessary for us to state that this apology 
is tendered, wholly uninfluenced by any legal action which M. 
BERTRAND may take or threaten. It is prompted solely by a spon- 
taneous wish to repair an act of injustice unwittingly committed. 


8 


On Tuesday last, His Masesty the MIKADO was present at a re- 
view of his troops, consisting of eighteen Regiments of Infantry, 
@ small body of Cavalry and a battery of Artillery. The review 
took .place at Komaba-no-hara, about five miles from Yedo, and 
here His Majesty, for the first time, showed himself openly to 
his subjects who were on the ground. Thousands of people thus 
saw their Sovereign face to face, and this is the more remarkable, 
as not only many of the lower classes, but a number of high 
officials of the two-sworded class were thus permitted to gaze 
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upon the “Son oF HEAvEN” together for the first time. Such 
an occurence testifies to the enlightened views of the present 
Government more than any number of words or arguments. THE 
MIKADO was on horseback, and attended, as we have been inform- 
ed, by a guard of Tosa Lancers. 

Among the Regiments reviewed were those belonging to the 
following clans, Satsuma, Choshiu, Hizen, Tosa, Tayasu, 
H’totsabashi. 

The political and historical significancy of this fact will be esti- 
mated differently, as readers are more or less acquainted with the 
causes which produce and affect the advance of nations, and have 
studied the disappearance or growth of ideas or customs among 
them. But it cannot be doubted that this public appearance of 
the MIKapo is an event foreshadowing a change in the national 
mind of Japan, the importance of which it is impossible to over- 
rate. 


Nor VERY LONG aGO an order was issued by the Municipal 
Council in Shanghai to prevent the Chinese from driving wheel- 
barrows with ungreased wheels. The noise made by these barrow, 
was to the last degree irritating ; the more they creaked, the more 
the Chinese enjoyed the sound, nnd the more the barrows irritated 
the foreigners. At last the patience of the settlement could endure 
it no longer, and a vigorous onslaught was made upon the offending 
uricycles by the Municipal authorities. The Chinese rebelled against 
the regulation, and for a week not a pea, or a cauliflower, a chicken 
or lettuce was to be obtained. It was a complete case of barring 
out. “ Grease your wheels, or remain outside” was the cry on the 
one hand. ‘Our own music or your starvation” was the response 
on the other. The residents were firm, they grew as thin 
tobacco pipes, the settlement was threated with scurvy, 
peas were unobtainable at ten taels a quart, tins of asparagus were 
bartered against their weight in silver, and the community, like 
heroes—and heroines—stood out like the Protestants at Londonderry. 
The Chinese saw that it was no use, greased their wheels, brought 
in the accustomed and welcome vegetables, all the oxygen-absorbing 
processes of the residents were satisfied, carbon went to ten dis- 
count, and from that time to this not a creaking wheel has been 
heard in the ‘‘ model settlement.” 

Now, we are subjected here toa nuisance quite as grent as that. 
of the creaking barrows, and the sooner we stop it the better. We 
allude to the noise made by the coolies in carrying weights or draw- 
ing trucks. Anything more gratuitous, more irritating, and more 
easily abolished, it is impossible to imagine. ‘To residents on the 
bund it is a source of never-ceasing annoyance, and even in the back 
streets, where the traffic is far less, it is very disturbing. An order 
from the Saibansho at the request of the Municipal Director would 
stop it in an huur. It is connected, as fur we know, with no 
religious or political sentiment, the abolition of it involves no 
abandonment of faith, family, or cherished custom, lungs and tissue 
will be saved, no hearts will be broken, and those who enjoy quiet, 
and prefer to pursue their avocations in peace, may do sv without 
this incessant unmusical chorus, which is so unnecessary and s0 
tormenting. 





A New Weekly Journal called The Cycle, has been started in 
Shanghai, under the auspices, it is said, of Mr Harr, the Inspector- 
General of Customs in Pekin. Its menu is varied, well-composed 
‘and well-served ; but in the first article entitled “ The situation in 
China” there are strong traces of doctrines which have found their 
nivst definite eapression in the late Convention made at Pekin by Sir 
RutHERForD ALCocg, and which it is doubtful whether the Home 
Government will ratify. 

To us it has always appeared that the mass of conservative opinion 
in China is so large that important liberal modifications of policy 
may be made without danger on that very account. Where the 
mass of opinioa is sv euormous und so perfectly defined, there is 
less dunger in innovation than in a country like this, where opinion 
sits more lightly, is held less tenaciously, and once undermined is 
_ not easily restored on solid foundations. The weight is in propor- 
tion to the mass, and we fully believe that the real security to the 
Empire lies in those very conditions aud circumstances which are 
presumed to be the sources of its dunger. 

The first nuwbez of the Cycle gives evidence of much ability, and 
Shanghai bas now become so lurge and so importunt a place, that it 
affords umple room for the estublishment of a Journal such as that 
which we take this opportunity of congratulating upon its first 


appearance, 
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The railway works are being pushed on rapidly. The sec- 
tion between Yedo and Yokohama is now being commenced 
at both ends simultaneously, the land in the capital chosen for 
the site of the station is being cleared and levelled, and every 
possible facilities are aftorded to Mr. Moret in prosecuting the 
great work he has in hand. The Yokohama station will be erected 
on the large piece of unoccupied ground rear Tobe, at the lower 
end, or Benten side of the settlement. The railway itself will 
be carried along the shore embankment already made, in the 
direction of Kanagawa, thus avoiding the first hill, and will pro- 
ceed by a bold sweep round Kanagawa Bay, on a prolongation of 
the same embankment about three chains in width, thus afford. 
ing space for a wide carriige drive facing the sea, and for valuable 
building plots, by the sale of which the Government will recoup 
itself, in part at least, for some of the extra outlay which this sec- 
tion of the line will involve. At Kanagawa it will cross, at a com. 
paratively low level, through a gap in the range of hills at the 
back of the town, and from thence tbe ground will be fairly easy 
until reaching Yedo. The line crosses the Tokaido (the grand 
trunk road of the Empire) twice; once at Kanagawa, and once 
just below the British Legation at Yedo. The railway will be 
constructed ona three feet six inch guage, the guage suggested 
by Mr. MoxEL, and approved of by the consulting engineers at 
home whose opinions upon the subject were requested. This 
guage has, after great experience of its advantages, been recom. 
mended as most suitable for lines of this character; it is less 
expensive both to lay and to maintain, the rails are more easily 
handled by the natives of these races, and no doubt whatever 
exists that it is preferable for the purposes sought to be subserved 
by this line to any broader guage. 

The Japanese have further shewn the ardour with which they 
are throwing themselves into this undertaking, and undertakings 
involving scientific knowledge, by the establishment of an engineer- 
ing college, where scientific enginoering in all its branches is 
to be taught by the best and most experienced masters. Already 
a@ number of youths, taken from some of the best families in the 
kingdom, have been inscribed on the roll of fature pupils, a hand- 
some building is in course of erection for the service of the insti- 
tution, and great eagerness is shewn hoth by the Ministers and 
many of the enlightened nobles of the Empire to forward this 
scheme, the former by giving it all the assistance in their power, the 
latter by laying aside some of that distaste to pursuits hitherto 
but little identified in their minds with aristocratic em ployment, 
and placing their sons under the tuition of teachers, who ten 
years ago they would have refused to acknowledge as their 
superiors, or even equals, in any possible respect. 





Correspondence. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
SHan@ual, May 11th, 1870. 

The Daily News of the 2nd May gives some important news from 
Kiachta, to the effect that a band of marauders originating in 
Turkistan have made their way towards Ourga, and although it is not 
thought likely that they will attack that place, the Mongols there ure 
alarmed, and the Russians are mustering men at Kiaclita to despatch 
to Ourga to protect the Russian Consulate. On this news the 
Courier remarks. “That although this is quite natural, it is 
rather a scrious thing for the Mauchu dynasty at Peking to have 
Russian soldiers at Ourga. For it is quite certain they will remain 
there, and that Russia will not be able to avoid assuming the pro- 
tectorate of the Mongol tribes.” 

An amusing practical commentary upon the coal mining clause in 
Sir Rutherford Alcock’s new Convention is reported in the Hvening 
Courier as follows :— 

Ma, Vicervy of the Liang-kiang, has, we hear, sent a native 
Commissioner to inspect and report on the Coal mines near Nanking. 
On letting a lighted candle down into one of the disused pits, it 
became after a short descent extinguished; from this fact the 
Commissioner judged that silver, and not coal, was the mineral to be 
obtained in the mine | 

The mining of Silver has been often prohibited by the Chinese 
Government ; so that it is not improbable that we are to have 
a new version of the obstructiveness which has of late contented 
itself with considerations of Fung-shui. 

The Evening paper, by the bye, has evidently had a “ Chiel among 
ye taking notes” as it has been priuting a good deal on Japan 
lately. 

Another Professor of the Peking College has arrived to take up 
the battle against the Inspector General of Justoms. The French 
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Teacher this time, M. Lépissier, and he comes down with a rumour of 


further detachments to follow. The story has been going about 
that Baron von Gumpach omered to let off Mr. Hart if he would 
induct him into the vacant ambassadorial shoes, but nobody vouches 
for the correctness of the statement. It is quite certain that Mr. 
Hart cannot found a newspaper for each of the Professors, so he will 
probably have to pay them off on the best terms he can. The 
verdict in the case of Gumpach v. Hart has been confirmed, and the 
Chief Judge in delivering his judgment stated, that it was probable 
that only one Judge would in future be attached to the Supreme 
Court here. 1t is said that the presidency of the Yokohama Court 
has been successively offered to Mr. Hannen and to Mr. Bird. 

The Race Club Ball came off on Monday the 2nd, apparently 
with success. 

The French Mail ef 17th March reached us on the 4th, three 
days overdue. 

The Church Choir and the position of the pulpit have occupied 
a good deal of attention lately, the papers being filled with sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the Choral portion of the services, 
which has been decidedly weak lately, and for the correct acoustic 
situation of the pulpit. The latter question developed into a public 
meeting of pew renters on Friday last, whon it was devided that the 
pulpit should remain at the first pile in the nave, which may all be 
interesting as showing that the next step to building a large Church 
is to manage it. 

The Land Renters Meeting, or rather under the New Regulations, 
the Meeting of Rate Payers, which takes its place, was held at the 
Masonic Hall on the 9th instant, and the New Regulations were at: 
once subjected to a practical test und failed. Mr. Hanbury put the 
question to the council, whether two parties holding a lot of land 
jointly could each exercise the right of voting, provided the amount 
of their individual shares came up to the required standard, and the 
council’s lawyer could only throw dust in the eyes of the meeting in 
| reply. 

Very little business’ was done, although the meeting sat from 
4 past 10 to 4 o'clock, with an interval for a tiffin, provided by the 
Municipal Council on the premises. Mr. Medhurst, took the chair as 
a Ratepayer, not as Consul, and after passing the Rules of procedure 
accounts and asses:ment, and authorizing the expenditure of £5,000 
which had been incurred for a lot of land for municipal purpose, the 
meeting postponed the Budget till Frid:y next. 

The Amateur Dramatic Club gave the last performance of the 
season on Tuesday, and two great successes of tle evening were con- 
nected with your port. Mr. Doleful again delighted a Shanghai 
audience in the farce of ‘‘ Who ts who,” and a new Drop scene copied 
from the lute Mr. Melbey’s picture of Fusiyama & Lake Hakone had 
been painted for the occasion. The Burlesque of ‘‘ Fair Rosamond” 
concluded the performance, in which a talented member of the Corps 
Mr. Funnidog bade farewell to the Lyceum Theatre as “ Queen 
Ellinor” previous to his departure for Japan and England. 

The new Weekly newspaper, The (Cycle has appeared and contains 
articles on “ The situation in China,” “ Municipal Report” “ Con- 
sular Service.” The first amounts toa cry of “ Don’t hurry China” 
and repeats the fallacy of taking the Peking mandarins as represent- 
ing China. The second is chiefly interesting in Shanghai, and the 
third leader recommends more pay and a lawyer at Peking to teach 
Consular Officers their duties as mayistrates. The paper has thrown 
away any chance it had of being consulted as an authority in the 
East, by the careless way in which it has at once exposed its hand, 
but it may be of use to its promoters to hawk about England as a 
representative of the local press. 








Law Reports. 
IN H. B. M.’s COURT AT KANAGAWA. 
Thursday, 19th May, 1870. 
Before Mr. Consul Lowpenr. 
W. H. Tartor, Eeq., 


G. Hoorse, Esq, { Assessors. 


Moorataya Yvz0, Plaintiff. 
Kinepow Sconwapz & Co. Defendants, 
Mr. Baxnazp, appeared for the Plaintiff. 
_ Mr. Manxs, for the Defendant. 


It appears that on the 11th day of January 1870, it was agreed 
that Plaintiff should buy from Defendant 8,000 pi:uls of Rice, 
expected to arrive in the Olivier, at the price of $2.55, to be taken 
delivery of within eighteen days from her arrival in Yokohama, which 
was expected to take place in about 20 days. Two thousand dollars 
were paid by Pluintiffs on the llth of January, the vessel arrived 
with the rice, but defendants refused delivery, thereby inflicting loss 
upon plaintiife, who now sue for $7.200 with interest and costa. 
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Mr. Barnarp, in his opening speech, said his clients had fulfilled 
in every respect their part of the contract, andho trusted that defend- 
ants would be made to fulfil theirs. The defendants had thrown. 
obstacles in the way of plaintiff. He should now call ase witnees 
the plaintiff. 

MooraraY iH stated through an interpreter, in answer to Mr. 
Bagnagp; I made a contract with Messrs. Kinepow ScxwsBE & 
Co. That was on the 10th day of the 11th month (shown a paper 
and recognized it as the contract) Moxar, Noaxi and Tons went 
with me. : 

The following was the contract made.—We hereby acknowledge 
to have sold to Moolatayah 8,000 piculs of rice, more or less, per 
French vessel Olivier, to be taken delivery of by the said pure 
ser from alongside the vesscl within 18 days of arrival at this port. 
The said vessel to arrive within 20 days froin this date. It is sgreed 
between the said Moolatayah and ourselves that the price of the said 
rice shall be $2°55 per picul, to be paid by the said purchasers to us 
before delivery order or orders are handed to him. 


KINGDON & SCHWABE. 
Yokohama, 11th January, 1870. 


Moolatayah’s seal. ; 

(Mr. Barxanp here asked if the defendant Mr. Kixgpoy might 
leave the Court, request refused by the Consul. 

Exmn.-resumed: I paid $2,000 down at the time of signing the 
contract. (Box shown to witness.) This is a muster abr me by 
defendants compradore, as a muster of the 8,000 piculs I ha! bought, 
the seal was put on by the compradore. 

A dispute here arose as to the legality of certain questions pro- 
posed by plaintiff's counsel to the witness. 

Exmn.-resumed: I wasto pay $2.55 per picul for the 8,000 
piculs more or less. I first went to the defendants to enquire if the 
ship had arrived on the 14th of February or the 15th of the first 
month. The time stated was 20 days after the contract was signed 
for delivery, and 18 days allowed. The defendant's saga pee 
came to my house and asked me to come up, when Mr. Kingdon 
told me that the ship may be lost or rice damaged and wanted to 
cancel the contract and pay back the bargain money. I told him 
that I wanted to see the rice when it arrived, and if it was damaged 
I would take back the bargain money, but if good I would take the 
rice. I refused to take the money back then. 

Mr. Kingdon did not ask me tv pay more than the contract 
specified or say if I did I should have the rice. I was kept two 
hours waiting at the defendunts office who went away and did not 
return. I left word with the compradore that I would take deli- 
very on arrival if it was good. The contract was made in my 
name, but other Japanese were co-owners with me in the cargo, I 
went into the country on the 2lst January and came back on the 
12th February. I left the entire sum for payment for the cargo 
with Mowat, and instructed him to take delivery and store it at 
Kanagawa, paying the defendants what was due. I havea friend 
at No. 52 who informed me that the ship had arrived on the 23rd 
February, he had seen it announced in the papers. I sent Monat 
on the morning of the 24th to the defendants to take delivery of the 
Rice. He came back and told me that Mr. Krn@pon refused to 
deliver the rice, and if he liked he could go to the Snibansho. I did 
not believe this and went myself, but met the defendant’s com- 
pradore, who told me that Mr. Kinapon would not deliver the rice 
and I could go to the Saibansho, I went at once to the Ssibansho 
and made a complaint, (copy handed into Court). I sold 2,000 piculs 
to arrive,soon after I had bought it, the remainder I should have held, 
as the price was rising. I could afterwards have sold it for $3.25 
per picul if 1 had received it, this was on the 2nd of March. 

By Mr. Mamxs. I do not know if there was a copy of the con- 
tract taken by Mr. Kingdon, (shown a paper) that is my signature 
I wrote thut copy of the contract (translated by the Interpreter). 

A great discussion here arose as to the legality of a question as to 
specification of time in the contract. Question allowed. 

Exmn, resumed. Mr. K1n@pon said '' put 20 days to the contract” 
Mowal went to the defendants house on the 21st day; I was in the 
country; Linstructed him to pay the money and take delivery 
within eighteen days after the arrival. On my return from the 
country, Mowat told me that Mr. Kina@pon had said the ship had not 
arrived, but that he should be informed when she did arrive. 
There was nothing mentioned by Mona about eight days more 
being asked for, on account of the Japanese hulidays. Mr. Kina- 
DON informed me when hie made the contract that if the wind was 
bad the ship might be ten or fifteen days louger than the specified 
twenty days. The contract was read to me ia English, but I did 
not understand it. Mr. Kinepon read it to me. I should have 
take: delivery if the price of Rice had gone down instead of up. The 
Compradore came to Moxa’s house several times and brought the 
bargain money, saying he wanted to break the contract, he was told 
by Mowar that they intended to hold to the contract until the ship 
arrived, but if the ship dil not come in, he would take the bargain 
money back. He said, he would wait till he heard that the ship 
sunk before he made up his mind about it. I was told this on my 
return from the country, MowalI was acting for me during my ab- 
sence. Moai further said that he would wait for thirty days and 
then if the ship did not come he would take the bargain money back. 
It was old Rice I bought. Court adjourned to 1.30 P.m. . 


Mr. Marks’ Morion. 
Points at Issue. 

1st.—Was the contract, eigned in duplicate on the llth January, 
voided by any subsequent event, and when. 
2nd.— Wus the arrival of the vessel within twenty days an inte- 
nt part of the contract. 
3rd —Did defendants bind theme ts Nat 
arrive within the twenly dys. 
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Case resumed at 1.80 Px. 

’ Mr. Margs made application that a motion which he handed into 
Court, might be entertained for the purpose of definitely stating the 
issues of the case. 

Mr. Baknagp strenuously objected to any snch arrangemeut, as 
he should be prejudiced to a very great extent. 

The Court ruled that the motion be dis-allowed. 

MooLarayan re-examined by Mr. BagNnarp,I was distinotly 
assured that the ship would be here. So I wnited for her. 

By the Court: If the vessel had arrived within the stipulated 
twenty days, I would have takon delivery of the Rice. I did not 
intend to refuse to fulfill the contract, even if the price of the Rice 
had gone down. I would have taken it, becauee I had sold some to 
® Japanese merchant, and did not want to break my engagement 
with him.Mr. Krin@pon first offered to give back the bargain money 
on the 15th day of February I would not take back the bargain mo- 
ney, because I wanted to see first if the rice was good. If the rice had 
been the same asthe sample I would have taken delivery of it, if 
different or not so good, I would not. I have no copy of the 
contract in Japanese. The defendant’s compradore interpreted the 
elder but I did not understand it perfectly, as I did not know 
English, I signed it. The Compradore told me that the vessel might 
be ten or fifteen days over the twenty days, through bad weather, 
head-winds, &c. About the time the ship ouyh! to have arrived, the 
oe of rice was $2.80 per picul. Kighteen days after, the price 

risen to $2.85 per picul. I was ordered by the Government to 
send Rice into the country, so would have been compelled to take 
delivery, if the price had gone down. 

Mona! being warned to speuk the truth was examined by Mr. 
Bannagp. I went to Messrs. Krxavon & Co. with the plaintiff to 

urchase Rice, it was on the 11th of January, I was a part contrac- 

r, or co-purchaser, although the contract was made in one name 
only. that of the plaintiff. I went to No. 89, on the 26th January, 
T saw the Compradore and asked him if the ship had arrived, and 
was told that she had not, the Compradore further said he would let 
me know as she ought to bein. ‘The plaintiff was in the country, 
but he had given me the muney and instructions how to act before 
he went. The contract was made in the presence of Mr. KINGDON, 
but the Compradore transacted all the business. On the day I went 
there to enquire about the ship the Compradore left the house for a 
short time, but I could not tell if ha consulted Mr. Krnapon. I 
went on the 29th and was told the ship had not arrived, I remarked 
that she was a long time in coming, the Compradore said he sup- 

she had met with bad weather. I went again on the lst Fe- 
ruary. I had part of the money to pay for the Rice at that time. 

I did not see the Compradore at this time and returned home, the 
Compradore came to my house in the afternoon, I asked him if the 
ship had arrived, he replied, No! Mr. KINGDON says asthe contract 
time has expired he wants to annul the contract, and offered me 
the $2,000 back, I refused ; as I was not the only party concerne:| 
and must ask the opinion of the others. I went tle next day with 
two other men who were co-purchasers, the Compradore again told 
us that Mr. Kinapon wanted to break the contract, we replied that 
we would wait till the ship's arrival, as we had been told she may be 
ten or twenty days longer than the specified time in the contract 
and consequently refused to annul the contract and desired the 
Compradore to ask Mr. Kine@pon not to break it. I did not go to 89 
again. I went into the country and did not come back till the 
8th of February I went to Mr. Krinapon's on the tenth of 
February and was told by the Compradore that the ship had not 
arrived. On the fifteenth of Febry. MootatayaH came back from 
the country and we all went to Mr. Kinepon, being et a by 
the Coupradore to come, we saw Mr. Krna@pon who suid the ship 
might be lost, such a long time having expired, and again wanted to 
break the contract. We agreed to wait and see if the ship did 
arrive, before we came to any conclusion in the matter. I heard the 
ship had arrived on the 28rd of February from Mooratayag, I went 
early the next morning to No. 89, and took the money with me, I 
enquired if the ship had really arrived and was told by the Compra- 
dore that he did not know. I then went to the plaintiff and related 
what had passed, MootaTayan said if the defendant did not 
deliver the Rice I slould go to the Saibansho and complain, but he 
would first see the defendant, as he could not believe that he would 
refuse delivery. 

By Mr. Marxs. I did not ask for the eight days. I did not con- 
sider the contract broken as I had not got the bargain money back. 
If I had got it back, I should have considered the contract broken. 
It was offered to me but I refused. I would not have asked for the 
money back if the price of rice had gone down, because it was 
sold ; or some part of is. If we had lost by the transsction of course 
we could not avoid it. 

By the Court: I did not make any further agreement, but told 
the Compradore, I should take delivery. I was prepared to take 
delivery after the twenty days had expired, having been told that 
there might he a delay of ten or fifteen daye, but if she had not 
come in for thirty days, I should have thought she was lost. I wus 
not told by Mr. Kina@pon that the ship had not arrived after she 

‘had; I did not tell Mr. BazNarp to say so nor do I know that 

Moo.artarak told him so. 

By the Assessors: I did not after the 2nd February see Mr. Krna- 
DON or have any communication with him on the subject till the 15th. 
I did not see Mr. Kinapon after the vessel had arrived. I consider 
that I should have been compelled to forfeit more than the $2,000, 
if I had been unable to fulfill my engagements. 

Mr. Dare called and sworn: On the 22nd .March the price of 
Rice is quoted at $2'87 a $2.95, on the 10th April, $3.5 a $3.12, 
April 21st, $2.90 a $2.944. ‘These are froin the Chamber of Com- 
merce market report. I get thess quotations from reliable sources, 
they are only the prices of the day. 
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Mr. Jonw Prrman, sworn: examined by Mr. Banwanp. 

The Olivier’s cargo was ordered up by me, and consigned to 
Mesers. Kinapon Scuwase & Co. I know that the defendants had 
made a contract with the plaintiffe for the delivery of %,000 piculs 
of Rice, part of the Olivier’s cargo. The defendants act as my 
Agents, They told me that this contract had been effected. I saw a 
copy in the letter book. The ship’s cargo consisted of about 8,000 
piculs net weight. 1 sold the cargo to two Japanese on the eleventh 
of Febry., it way sold to arrive in five days, the ship not coming 
forward in that time the Japanese demanded their bargain money 
back, which I gave them. I afterwards let them have it at a reduced 
price, $2.724 per picul for 5,827 and the remaining portion 2,446 at 
$2.73 per picul. ij sold it the second time because the first contract 
time had expired eleven days. kave never seen the plaintiffs in 
this case. I left my interests entirely in the hands of the defendants 
having the fullest confilence in their integrity. I am not aware 
that the plaintiffs applied for delivery of the rice after the contract 
time had expired. 

Mr. Barnagp here informed the Court that the difference in the 
price of the Rice, amounted to $1,500. 

Examination of Mr. Pitman continued. Of course I considered 
the contract was broken between the plaintiff and defendant as the 
time had expired. 

By the Court, I recognize this as the copy of the contract I saw 
in Mr. Kinapon’s office within a few days after it was made. Those 
blue pencil marks were there then I believe. I have had three 
other contracts that have expired ina similar way and in which I 
have had to return the bargain money. 

By Mr Barwnagp, I will to the best of my belief assert that those 
blue pencil marks were on the contract when I saw it. 

Court adjourned to 9.30 a.m. of the 2uth instant, 





Fridag, 20th May, 1879. 
Translation of the Contract. 


Chinese old Rice 8,000 pioculs at $2.55 picul, out of which 
$2,000, have been paid as bargain money. The above (is to arrive) 
in a ship, to be in port, twenty days from this date, from which 
date, rainy days and holidays excepted, it is to be taken delivery of 
within eighteen days. It is agreed that the Rice shall be accepted as 
per muster. Dated this llth January, 1870. 

Ax S1NG, the defendant's Compradore being warned. was examin- 
ed by Mr. Barnarp. (Shown a paper), I have seen this 
before, it is a copy of the contract, it is dated the llth 
day of January, Mr BaRNAkD here strongly exhorted the wit- 
ness to speak the truth. I was not told by Mr. K1nGpon that the 
contract would expire on the S3let January. Those blue pencil 
marks were not put on in my presence, but they were shown 
to me after the twenty days had expired. I was told by Mr. Krne- 
DoN to go to MooxaTayari on the 31st andtell himthat the tizne had 
expired and if he wanted the Rice he must make a new contract. 
MooLaTaYaH requested me as the contract had expired to ask Mr. 
Kinapon to grant him eight days cumshaw. It was eight days after 
that I went to Moo.aTayag and told him to come and take back his 
bargain money. Monat came to the office and asked for eight days 
because of the holidays, that was on the 2nd of February. 

Mr. BaBnarp here demanded that Mr. Kinapon sbould leave 
the Court. H1is Honour would not give any auch order, as he con- 
sidered by so doing he should be casting reflections on his Mr. 
Kinapon's character, and he should not do so on any consideration 
whatever, for whatever his, Mr. BARNARD’S opinion may be of com- 
mercial morality in Yokohama, he was happy to say that his 
widely differed, for during the ten years he had been in Japan, the 
generality uf merchants he had met with, were inost upright and 
honourable. 

Examination resumed, I forget the date that Monar came to the 
office, but it was not in January, it was on the lst or 2nd of 
February. Here there was great difficulty in making the witness 
understand, the learned gentleman's pigeon-english being defective, 
the matter was fully explained, however, by Mr. Hooper one of the 
Assessors. : 

I went several times to Monal’s house with the bargain money. 
on the 15th of February I went to Mootatayan’s house and askod 
him to come to No. 89, to take back the bargain money, Moota- 
TAYAH refused, saying he wanted the Rice. I told him Mr. 
Kingdon said if he wanted the Rice he must make a new con- 
tract, at the present market rate. I told him when the contract was 
made that I would come and tell him if the ship arrived, but after 
the twenty days had expired the cargo did not eg: to him so I 
did not go. On the 24th February Moar came to the office and 
asked if the ship had come; I told him she had. Monat did 
not ask for the Rive. He was not told to go to the Saibansho for 
redress. The market price of Rice on the 15th of February wae 
$2.75 per picul ; it was about the same when the ship arrived. I 
went on board the ship. The Rice was not damaged. There was about 
8,000 piculs in the ship. (Shown the muster in the box). Thatisa 
sample of the Rice in the Olivier. The box was sealed up by Mr. 
Souwank, I put the writing on it. 

By the Assessors, I heard the contract read at the time it was 
made, Mr. Kin@pon did not say anything about ten or fifteen days 
longer in case the ship should meet with bad weather and not 
arrive. The bargain money was not offered to plaintiff before the 
8th of February. I only went to him to ask that a new contract 
mizht be made on the 31st Janunry. 

Mr. Bagnarp here wanted to call Mr. Kin@pon as a witness for 
the plaintiff, this was strongly objected to on tho part of Mr. Magxs. 

Cuurt adjourned to 1 P.m. 
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Case resumed at 1 P.M. 

Mr. Mars addressed tlie Court as follows :— 

Sometime towards the end of December 1869, the defendants 
were commissioned by Messrs. Pirman & Co. to purchuse rice in 
Saigon, this was done to the amount of 8,000 piculs and sold by 
defendants at $2.55 per picul to arrive in Yokohama. The rice was 
shipped in the Olivier. ‘There was a contract drawn up between the 
parties, specifying a certain time for this vessel to arrive. This spe- 
cified time having expired and the vessel not arriving, the de- 
fendant sent to plaintiff and wished to make a wvew contract, 
thie was declined by the plaintiff, who instend asked the defendant 
to give him eight days longer time, as there was a probability the ship 
may come in during that time, these cight days also elupsed; when 
defendants made out a cheque for $2,000, and sent it to plaintiff for 
hia acceptance and for the purpose of annulling the contract, this 
the plaintiff or his agent would not accept. On the 18th of Febru- 
ary plaintiff went to defendant's house and asked if the ship had 
strived and was told she had not, and his contract having expired 
his bargain money was again offered to him, but he refused to ac- 
cept it. The ship arrived on the 23rd Februayy and Messrs. Pitman 
and MacxintosH demanded the rice should be handed over to them 
the defendant’s having failed to dispose of it. This was accordingly 
done and the rice was sold by Messrs. Pirman & Co. to two other 
Japanese. There is an impression exis!ing among a great many peo- 

le that in all contracts entered into by Japanese and Foreigners 
that the Japanese are invariably the losers, this I certainly deny; 
having, during my residence here, heen professionally engaged on both 
sides. Let tiie Foreigner enter into a contract with a Japanese and 
in any way fail to complete the same, he is immediately brought 
before this, or one of the other Consulates, aud generally gets the 
worst of it. On the other hand, if the Japanese faile to complete 
his bond, he either goes up the country or hides himself in 
some way, and if upplication is made to the Saibansho for redress 
the plea is thut the Japanese did not understand the contract, or 
gome such paltry excuse. 

Mr. Baknagp here protested against his learned brother making 
any such observations as they were altogether irrelevant to the case. 

Mr. Marks requested that the Court would interfere and prevent 
Mr. Baknaxzp from interrupting in such a mauner. The Court 

leaded its inability to stop Mr. Barnard, having repeatedly desired 
fim not to interrupt, but it was entirely useless, and their, only rem- 
edy was to sit patiently until be had finished. 

Mr. Marks continued: I maintain that this specified time, viz., 
twenty days is a precedent in this case, and this time having expired 
the whole contract was null and void. 


Mr. Krxa@pvon called by Mr. Margxs.—I am a Senior partner in 
the firm of Kinapon Scuwase & Co., (sliown a paper) Promcnise 
that asa copy of the contract. I had no conversation with the 
plaintiff before the day on which the contract was signed, on that day 
there was some conversation relative to the purchase of the rice. I 
told him the ship left Saigon on the 13th November, and the chances 
were that she would arrive within twenty days, he wanted a 
specified time and we ultimately agreed to twenty days, with 
eighteen days to take delivery after ship’s arrival. That is the 
general form of contract. The meaning of that sentence in the 
contract is that if the Ship orrived within that time the Rice 
belonged to plaiutiff. ‘The whole thing was fully explained to plain- 
tiff. I did not intend to guarantee the arriva! of the ship. The con- 
tract expired on the 3let January. On that date I told the Com- 
pradyre to go to the plaintiff and tell him the contract had expired, 
and to come to the otfice in order to tuke back his bargain money or 
enter into some new arrangement, and that he should have a prefe- 
rence over any other intending purchaser. He did not come that 
day, but the next day Mona: came and was brought into the office 
by the Compradore who told me that he wanted to speak to me about 
the contract, aud that Mowar wanted a ‘“kumshau” of 8 days more. 1 
explaived to him that the term of the contract had expired, and they 
had no further right to the Rice and offered him back bis bargain 
money, but if he wanted the Rice he must make a new contract, 
Monatl replied that he could not act without the consent of his part- 
uers, but asked that the eight days muy be allowed, as the Japanese 
holidays were tuking place, I gave him the eight days and he express- 
ed Iris gratitude and left. On the 8th day of February a cheque was 
made out for tle sum of $2,000 and sent by the compradore to Moo- 
LaTaYaH. ‘The Compradore came back saying that he could not be 
found. During the whole of that week the Compradore went regu- 
larly to MooLarayan’s house, but could not find any one but an 
old woman there. On the lith February they all came together to 
No: 89, and told me they would take the Kice when the ship came 
in, if it was good, but ifit was bad they would not; I again told them 
thut their contract had expired and the Rice not being my own I 
could not make any arrangement with them different to what I had 
already told them. ‘Ibey did not ¢ me for the Rice on the day the 
ship arrived, but two or three days afterwards some Custom House 
officers came and asked me to come to some amicable arrangement 
with the plaintiff, I refused to give them any explanution of the 
matter. 1 went to the Saibansho to see MoonaTayag, to make sure 
that the bargain money bud been oficred hin, he was there, I ten- 
dered the cheque to him which he refused. I had a contract similar 
to this in the * Bonito.” The contract in that case was made with 
one Yusattai Sadakichi. The plaintiff's never cume to me and of- 
fered the balance of the money or asked for the delivery of the Rice. 

by Mr. Baxnazp, I did get a petition or s.mething of the sort, 
but that was some very long time after all the accounts had been 
settled up. (shown a paper) Yes! I believe that is the paper that 
came to me on the 24th March, I see that it ie dated the 23rd 
February. I did nut know it before. I handed it over to Messrs. 
Pirmay & Co, to answer, as they were the real owners. It was some 
two or three days after the arrival of the ship that I banded over 
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the cargo to Messrs. Pirman & Co. I got a guarantee from Messrs. 
Pitman & Co. certifying, in case any suit was instituted that I 
should not suffer. The plaintiff's never asked me for rice at the end 
of the twenty deve, they wanted the rice by the Olivier, and never 
asked for any other. The man whom I made sll the arrangements 
with was Mowal, I do not remember seeing the other man Moota- 
TaYaH#, until the 15th of February. I certainly do not think, in fact I 
am convinced that the plaintiffs did not expect to get the rice after 
the twenty days had expired at the time they made the contract. 
They stipulated expressly for 20 days. The proposition came from 
the plaintiff's. I did explain the nature of that clause, they were fally 
alive to it themselves. They came on the15th February. ‘That was 
the first time they had refused the bargain money in my offices 
It had been taken to their house by the co::pradore several times 
but he could not find any one to give it to. I will swear that 
Monat asked me to extend the time by eight days. 

Mr. Sch waBE, sworn and examined by Mr. Marxs: I made this 
annotation about five days after the contract was signed for my own 
guidance, 

By Mr. Barnanrp, I was present when the contract was made. I 
did not understand Japanese so Mr. Kina@pow arranged the mutter 
and explained it to me afterwards. I know the clause about the 
twenty days was fully explained, the proviso was not put in, thet if 
the slip did not arrive within the specifled time the contract was 
null and void. All our contracts are made similar to this one. I am 
sure the plaintiffs would not have taken the rice if the markets had 
gone down. I was present on the 15th of February when the plain- 
tiff came, I heard Mr. Kinapow offer Lim back his bargain money, 
as it no longer belonged to us the contract having expired. 

Mr. Rowisox called and sworn, I have been seven years in Japan 
and had considerable experience with the Japanese in business 
matters. With regard to the clause in the contract: about the 
twenty days, I do not look upon it as a guarantee that the ship 
should arrive in that time. Messrs. Kingpon & Co. could not 
guarantee any such thing. ' 

His Honovsk before giving judgment said he wished to make a 
few remarks. 

It is always customary for a Counsel in opening his case that he 
be careful not to make any observations, but what he is prepared to 
prove. The Counsel for Plaintiff in his opening speech impeached 
the character of the defendant asa merchant, and imputed a want 
of commercial integrity to the Europeans in Yokohama. Such 
remarks were entirely uncalled for, and I must say that such 
accusations are entirely without foundation ; and I trust that these 
remarks ay have the desired effect, and act as a warning for the 
future. 

Mr. Barnard in answer to his Honour eaid that the nature of the 
inatructions received from his client, led him to believe that the 
defendant had acted in a manner towards bim different to what 
be ought to have done, and he thought he should have been able 
to prove it. 

udgment for defendant’s with costs. 


Ertract. 


POPULAR WOMEN. 
(Saturday Review.) 

The popular pretty woman is one who, take her asa young wife 
(and she must be married), honestly loves her husband, but does not 
thrust her affection into the face of the world, and never flirts with 
him in public. Indeed, she flirts with other men juet enough to 
niake time pass pleasantly, and enjoys a rapid waltz or a lively con- 
versation as much us when she was seventeen, and before she was 
appropriated. She does not think it necessary to go about morally 
ticketed, nor does she find it necessary for her dignity or her virtue 
to fence herself round with coldness or indifference to the multitude 
by way of proving her loyalty to one. Still, as it is notorious that 
she does love her husband, and as every one knows that they are 
perfectly content with each other, and therefore not on the look-out 
for supplements, the men with whom she has those innocent little 
jokes, those transparent secrets, those animated conversations, that 
confesscd friendship and yood understanding, do not make mistakes, 
and the very women belonging to them forget to be censorious, even 
though she is so much adiwired. She is a mother too, and a fond 
one, so can symputhize with other mothers, and expatiate on her 
nursery in the confidential chat over five o’clock tea as all fond 
mothers do and should. She keeps a well-managed house, and is 
notorious for the arount of needlework she jets through, and of 
which she is prettily proud, not being ashamed to tell you that the 
dress you admire so niuch was made by her own hands, and she will 
give yonr wife the pattern if she likes; while she boasts of even 
rougher upholstery work which she and her maid and her sewing- 
machine ive got through with despatch and credit. She gives 
dinners with a cachet of their own, and that have been evidently 
planned with careful thought and study; and she is not above her 
work as mistress and organizer of her household. Yet she finde 
time to keep abreast with the current literature of the day, and 
never has to confess to ignorance of the ordinary topics of conversa- 
tion. She is not a woman of extreme views about anything. She 
has not signed improper papers, and she does not discues improper 
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questions; she does not go in for woman’s rights; she has a = 
horror of facility of divorce; and she sets up for nothing—being SHOCKS OF EARTH QUAKES " 
neither an Advanced Woman desirous of usurping the possessions 
and privileges of men, nora Griselda who thinks her proper place 
is atthe feet of men to take their kicks with pationcs and their 


From the lst to the 18th May inclusive, 





caresses with gratitude, as is becoming in an inferior creature. She Darts. Hovr. ReMaxs, 
does not dabble in politics; and though she likes to make her din- 
ners successful and her evenings brilliant, she by no means assumes| da Ma 
; ’ Ist ...... ‘ : 
to be a leader of fashion, or to impose laws on her circle. She likes Monday. - na pie A See crys pevere 
to be admired, and she is always ready to let herself be loved; she} Tuesday, ,, 3rd...... do. 
is always ready, too, to do any good work that comes in her way, hal elena » 4th... do. 
and she finds time for the careful overlooking of a few pet charities,| revamp 7 yo es ae we wher Bevere. 
about which she makes no parade, just as she finds time for her Ce ee sa 
nursery and her needlework. Sunday, May 8&th......) $3. Oa. 
Another kind of popular woman is the sympathetic woman, the is > osseeel S15 ace. 
woman who gives instead of receiving. This kind is of variable rm ips denser 10.45 a.m. 
conditions. She may be old, she may be ugly; in fact, she is more ” ans "-aapess peer P.M. 
often both than neither, but she is a aniversal favourite notwith- ‘ eo faa ee 
standing, and no woman js more sought after or less wearied of . eae 8.30 P.x. 
although none oan say why they like her. She may be married ; ” i Caaheed 10.80 P.m. 
but generally she is either a widow oran old maid; as, if a wife, ” n eveeee | L1.80-12 P.M, 
her sympathies for things abroad are necessarily somewhat cramped 
by the pressure of the home life, and her sympathies are her claim sa ac ica toe karo : reo Severe. 
to popularity. She is sincrre, too, as well as sympathetic, and she : : ae 630 AM. 
is safe. She holds the secrets, both of opinion and deed, of all her - ee ere 11.05 a.m. 
friends, but no one suspects that any one has onfided secrets to her " oo seeeeef 11.90 AM 
before himself. She has the art, or rather the charm, of perpetual " ee ay oa Bevore, 
spiritual freshness, and all her friends think in turn that the foun- ‘ <a 6.45 PM. 
tain has been unsealed now for the first time. This is not artifice ; ” eee Serge: » 95 PM. 
it is simply the property of deep and inexhaustible sympathy. It is ” nL 10 PM. 
not necessary that she should be a wise adviser to be popular. Her - ae 8.60 PM. Severe. 
province is to listen and to sympathize, to gather the sorrows and " oe alas 
the joys of others into her own breast, so as to soften by sharing or 
ighten by reduplication. Most frequently, too, she isnot over| Tuesday May 10th......) 610 am. 
in her notions of moral prudence, and will Jet a love-sick girl ” ” veecee] = =8.60 am. 
of her lover, even if the affair is hopeless and has been forbidden, ” » essen! 10.80 at. 
while she will do her best to soothe the man who has had the mis- » ” seoese] 10.80 Py. g 
fortune to get crazed about his friend’s wife. She has been even ” " veces] 11. 0 Pu. evere. 
known, under pressure, to convey a message or a hint; and of the ” a Gases 11.80 P.m. 
two she is decidedly more pitiful to sorrow than severe to wrong- . 
doing. She is in at all the misfortunes and maladies of her friends. Wednesday, May 11th......). 1. 0 ao. 
No death takes place without her bearing part of the mourning on : ed muita 3.0amM 
her own soul, but then no marriage is considered complete in which 7 Bs reer 1.15 p.m 
she has not a share. She is called on to help whenever there is work :. = | 8.5 PM 
to be done, if she is of the practical type; if only of the mental, she 7 sf Susie $.15 Pp. 
has merely to give up her own pleasures and her time, that she may - ‘ , 530 Px 
look on and sympathize. Every one likes her, every one takes to her i we cabaisks 11.10 px 
at first sight, no one is jealous of her, and the law of her life is to is eer 7ieeasth 11.20 Pp. 
nd and be spent for others. It not unfrequently happens, though, 53 a. oubaeiie 11.33 P.u 
that she who does hes much for those others has to bear her own burden 
unassisted ; and that sho sits at home surrounded by the spectres of 
despair ; the ghosts of sorrow, which he helps to dispel from their Thursday, May 12th.....) 1.0 aa. 
homes. But sbe is not selfish ; and while shoe trudges along cheer- a" eee 1.10 a.m. 
fully enough under the heavy end of her friends’ crosses, she asks bd m see 8.00 AM, 
no one to lay so much as a finger on her own. In consequence of ” an eee 8.10 a.m. 
which no one imagines that she ever suffers at all on her own ac- ? 4d sseeee] 11.30 Am 
count ; and most of her friends would take it ae s personal affront 3 i pie 6.40 P.M 
were she to turn the tables and ask for that of which she had given dd ee. 9.25 P.M. 
eo much to others. She is the moral anodyne of her circle, and when ” wt Ny 0.40 P.M. 
she ceases to soothe, she abdicates the function assigned to her by Violent 
nature, and dies not of her allotted uses. Friday, May 13th...... 2.88 a.M. lolent. 
Another kind of popular person is the woman whose sympathies ” ny tates 8.0 aM. 
are more superficial, but whose faculties are more brilliant ; the ” yy tates 8. 4 aM. Se 
woman who makes herself agreeable, as it is called—that is, who can ” yO 8.18 a.m. ySts. 
talk when she is wanted to talk, listen when she is wanted to listen, ” 9 tees 8.19 a.m. 
take a ae part and some responsibility, or keep her personali- " yy etna 8.81 a.M. 
ty in the background, according to circumstances and the need of the » 9 tet eae 840 aM. 
moment ; eminently a useful member of society, and popular just in ” 430 a.m. 
rtion to the pleasure she can shed round her. But she offends » 9 tate 8. O a.M. 
No one, even though she is notoriously sought after and made of, . 99 tetas 8.10 a.M. 
for she is good-natured to all, and people are not jealous of those * yy tees 8.40 a.M. 
who do not flaunt their successes, and whom popularity does no- " my tae 9.55 a.M. 
make insolent. The popular woman of this kind is always ready to ” 19 tte eee 1.88 p.m. 
help in the pleasure of others. She is a fair-weather friend, and 99 7 tee tee 3.30 P.M 
shrinks with the most charming frankness from those on whom dark ” $y aoe 4. O P.s. 
days have fallen. She is really very sory when any of her friends a tenes 5. 5 P.M. 
fall out from the ranks, and are left behind to the tender mercies of a 99 toe aes 6.40 P.M. 
those cruel camp-followers in the march of life—sorrow or sickness ; 9 9 tte eee 8.45 P.M. 
but she feels that her place is not with them—rather with the ain- ‘ 19 tee eee 8.49 PM. 
gr and players who are making things pleasant for the main body. 7 19 esas 9. 8 P.M. 
ut if she cannot stop to smooth the pillows of a dying bed, or i Te 9. 6 p.m. 
soothe the troubles of an aching heart, she can organize delightful tet 9.21 P.M. 
parties, set young people to congenial games, take off bores on to her ‘i 19 tates 10.36 P.M. 


own shoulders, and even utilize them for the neutralization of other 
bores ; she is good for the back seat or the front, as is most cone 
venient to others ; she can shine at the state dinner where you want 
@ servicable show, or make a diversion in the quiet—not to say stupid 
—coiglomeration of fogies, where you want a lively element to pre- Total. ....... 
vent universal sh ing she talks easily and well, and even brilliantly 
fees * si oe . but et enough to excite men’s envy; and she; —e 
no decided opinions. She is a chameleon, an opal, changin KID 
ever in changing lights, and no one was yet known to Sr JAMES GORDON ns 
central quality. Aray School-ma:ter. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Let sparkling wit abound, and merry jest, 
Which give to converse light its keenest zest, 
But not too sharp or pungent, take ye care, 
And of disdainful repartees beware ; 

Lest by no friendly voices, timely warned, 

Hate should ensue and virtuous love be scorned. 





The Initials. 
1—What of this pray can you make P 
T’m most dangerous when I break, 
3—Your virtues—I can count them, ove by one ; 
As to your vices, I should ne’er be done. 
$8—Author of a fiendlike plot! 
Save with horror, name him not! 
4—Centred in self, now see him stride, 
His very cheeks blown out with pride. 
5—No place for you amid this sport and fun, 
Nor can we even let your horses run. 
6—Trust not in us—deJusive hopes we raise 
And lead our followers through a pathless maze, 
7—Although of sizes great and small, 
There’s something common to us all. 
8—If you will be firm and strong, 
This shall others do ere long. 


4 


e%e We have to offer an apology to some—especially to one—of 
our readers, who occupy the leisure of an occasional half hour in 
pussling out our Acrostios, for not having acknowledged the receipt 
If this amende should have th® 
effect of producing 'more of these communications, we sliall feel all 
the greater pleasure at having made it, and promise for the future 


of the solutions they have sent us. 


that, whether correct or not, the solutions shall be acknowledged. 





SOLUTION TO DOUBLE ACROSTIC 
oF 14TH May. 
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ipping Intelligence. 
ARRIVALS. 

May 14, St. Ives, French bargq, Bertant, 326, from Wongkong, 
22nd April Rice, to A, Barnard. 

May 14, Naval Brigade, brit. barq, Knight, from Hongkong, 
20th April, Rice, to Order. 

May 14, Agnes Banfield, Brit. barq, Bastard, 491, from Hong- 
kong, 21st April, Rice, to Order. 

May 14, Britomart, British barque, Bartlett, 599, from Bangkok, 
27, Feb. Rice to Findlay Richardson & Co 

May 14, Arnite, French barque, Fernandey, 295, from New- 
chwang, Beans and Oil, to Order. 

May 15, Eaglet, Brit. barq, Hughe, 391, from Newchwang, 28th 
April, Beans and Oil, to A. Barnerd. 

May 15. Fabius, l'rench ship, urbe, 605, from Saigon, 6th March, 
Rice, to Hecht Lillenthal & Co. 

May 15, Leander, Brit. ship, Pethrick. 700, from Bangkok, Rice, 
to Order. 

May 15, Dom Pedro, Brit. barque, Carpenter, 200, from Hong- 
kong, 19th April, Rice, to 1). Nowrojee & Co. 

May 17, Shun Lee, Brit. ship, Milbank. 700, from Saigon, 12th 
April, Rice, to Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

May 17, Johan Schmidt, N. @. barq, Hagsman, 400 from Saigon, 
9th April, Rice, to Textor & Co. 

May 17, Prospector, Brit. barq, Dluck, 235, from Newchwang, 
[st inst., Beans & Oil, to ¢ hinese. 

May 18, Sir Jamsetjee Family, Brit. ship, Cobb, 1,049, from 
Saigon, Rice, to Macpherson & Marshall. 

May 18, Edwin Basset, Brit. barq., Dickenson, 413, from Liver- 
pool, General, to siber & Brennwald 

Many 18, Jsolina, Brit. barg., Hughes 389, from Newchwang, Beans 
and Oil, to Chinese. 

May 18, Notre de Bon Port, French barg., Lemonan, 436, from 
Saigon, Rice, to Order. 
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May 19, J. F. Hrecken, Danish schr., Lowman, 119, from Taiwan- 
foo 5th May, Rice, to Chinese. 

May 19, Eastward Ho, British barque, Lewis, 380, put back, 
dismasted. 

May 20, Golden Age, Am. Str., Cobb, 2,000, from Shanghai, via 
Southern Ports, General, P. M.S S. Company. 

May 20, The Caliph, Brit. ship, Kitson, 914, from Bangkok 
26th April, Rice, to Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

May 20, Great Republic, Am. Str., Calvary, 3,000, from Hong- 
kong 13th inst., Muils &., to P. M.S. S. Company. 

May 21, Aden, Brit. Str., Hockon, 812, from Shanshai 15th inst., 
in ballast, to P. & O. Company. 

May 21, Papa, N. G. barq , Benning, 385, from Saigon via Hiogo, 
Rice, to L. Knifler & Co. 





DEPARTURES. 


May 14, Undine, Brit. ship, Scott, 796, for Foochow, in ballast, 
despatched by Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

May 14, Success, Brit. Schr. Kirby, 204, for San Francisco, 
General, despatched by E. C. Kirby & Co. 

May 14, Atalante, Brit. Str.,.Housen, 300, for Hiogo, General, 
despatchea by E C. Kirby & Co. 

May 16, Moneka, Am. str., Fessenden, 550, for Hiogo, General, 
despatched by Smith, Baker & Co. 

May 17, Malacca, Brit. Str., Bernard, 1,800, for Hongkong, Mails 
&o., despatched by P. & O. Company. 

May 17, Mountain Ash, Brit. barg., Case, 428, for Hongkong, in 
ballast, despatched by Hudson Malcolm & Co. 

May 17, Petunia, Brit. barg., Johnson, 491, for Hongkong, in 
ballast, despatched by Valmale Schoene & Co. 

May 17, St. Germain, Fr. barg., Rullier, 810, for Hongkong, in 
ballast, —Master. 

May 17, Oregonian, Am. Str., Dearborn, 2,500, for Shanghai via 
Southern Ports, General, desptclied by P. M. 8. 8. Company. 

May 18, Scythia. British ship, Lawson, 886, for Foocliow, ballast, 
desputched by Textor & Co. 

May 18, Kelso, British barque, Vowell, 536, for Foochow, ballast, 
despatched by Jardine, Matheson & Co 

May 18, Zek-li, North German barque, Reit, 580, for Hongkong, 
in ballast, despatched by Chinese. 

May 18, Yang-tsze, American steamer, Strandberg, 1187, for 
Hakodate, Rice, despatched by Walsh Hall & Co. 

May 20, Duc. de Malakuff, French barque, Monset, 455, for 
Hongkong, in ballast, desputched by Valmale Schoene & Co. 

Muy 20, Woodbine, British barque, Ware, 252, for Manila via 
Hongkong, in ballast, despatched by Textor & Co. 

May 21, Ohio, Am. Whaler, Lawrence, for a Whaling Cruise. 

May 21, Shun Lee, Brit. ship, Milbank, 700, for Hiogo with 
original cargo, despatched by Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

May 21, Finzel, Brit. barq., Opzoomer, 487, seeking in ballast, 
despatched by Siber & Brennwald. 


PASSENGERS. 


Per Oregonian, for Shanghai via Southern Ports: For Hiogo— 
H. E. Van der Hoeven, Mr. Van der Tak, 10 Japanese and 95 in 
the steerage, For Nagasaki—H. E. Von Brandt, Messe: Kemper- 
mun, Klientiges, Mr. and Mrs. T. Walsh, 4 Japanexe and 21 in 
the steerage. For Shanghai—Messrs. W. Long, J.F.W. Trautmann, 
McCumbor, A. Anderson, J. B. Cadel, Boufier, Fortent, Mailin. 


Per Golden Age, from Shanghai &e, arrived 20th inet.: For 
Yokohaiia.—Dr. Winn and wife, L. Lyon, wife and child, Mr. Smith 
and wife, Mr. Hardy and servant, Messrs. Gutschow, Purdon, 
Jackson, Cream, Wolfs, Price, Herhausen, Goldsmith, Cop, Allen, 
Dr. McShane, Mrs. Gye. and 2 servants, 91 Chinese, 181 Japanese. 
For San Francisco.—Messrs Moller, Jenkins, Salter, McKenzie, 
Abbott, Souley, Smith, Nichols, Schut, Weed, Jacobs, Hertmans, 
Harris, Hilton Baker, Merry, Ferris, Capt. Pritchard, Mr. Morgan 
and family, Col. Sir A. P. Phayre. 


Per Great Republic, from Wongkong: For Yokohama—Capt. 
Purvis, Mrs. E. H. Pollard and Niece, Mrs. Schmit and 2 children, 
Messrs. C. E. Ridley, A. Furguson, Murphy. For San Francisco— 
Messrs. J. C. White, M. Henri du Chesne, H. L. Mackenzie, J R. 
Maxwell, J. Stephens, W. Drnerther, G. S. Sutherland, W. H. Bell 
and Wife, O. J. Jones USN, J. A. Carter R.N., J. W. Carrol, 
M. Williams, A. Schultz, A Tevier, Lieut. H. W. Edwards K.N., 
W. R. Richards, R.N., Comdr. J. B. Hobbey U.S.N., Capt. @. W. 
Soule and Wife, Revd. M. Wolfe, Wife and 4 children, Dr. Jas. 
Anderson and Wife, J. Appleton, M. Richards. 








REFORT. 


The British ship ‘ir Jamsetjee Family, reports having left Saigon 
April 12th. experienced fine weather till noon of the 13th May. when 
| encountered a strong gate from S.E On the 16th the wind suddenly 
veered round to \ E. and blew « hurricane; carried away lower fore- 
topsail yard ; and several sails blew away. Two seamen fell from 
the upper main-topsail yard, one on deck who was killed on the spot; 
the other fell in the maintop, and is very badly injured. Shortly 
after wind moderated and had fine weather till arrival. 


N. 
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Name. Capraix |Frae& Ria) Tons. From ARRIVED. ConsIGNEES. DESTINATION. |r esparcu. 
Adelhied Voge N.G.barq.| 240 Newchwang May 13 Uncertain 
Agnes Banfield Bastard Brit. barg.) 491 Hongkong May Order Uncertain 
Alexander Dempster Brit. barg.| 398 | Newcastle May Order Uncertain 
Alsen Gromech N.G.Ship| 599 | Hongkong May Master | Uncertain 
Ambassador Duggan Brit. ship | 694 | Saigon April E Wallace L’donvia F’chow 
Anna Peterson N.G.Schr.| 120 | Newchwang May Order Uncertain 
Anne Weeks Brit. Schr. 304 | Newchwang May Chinese Hongkong 
Ariel Courtenay | Brit. ship| 852 | Hiogo April Macpherson & Marshall) Repairing 
Aristos Kidahl Nor. barg., 530 | Saigon May Textor & Co. Uncertain 
Arnite Fernandey | Fr. barg. | 295 | Newchwang May Order Uncertain 
Audax Paterson Brit. barq| 271 | Amoy May Grauert & Co. Uncertain 
Aurora Australis Todd Brit barg.| 508 | Saigon May Aspinall, Cornes & Co. | Frt. or Charter 
Batavia Hertzer N.G.barg.| 366 | i ii April Chinese Uncertain 
Black Watch Kerruish Brit. barg.| 491 | London April Butterfield & Swire Hongkong 
Brinkburn Priory Jack Brit. barg.| 431 | Saigon May Valmale Schoene & Co. | Uncertain 
Britomart Bartlett Brit. barg.| 599 | Bangkok May Findlay Richardson &Co.| Uncertain 
Carl Ritter Sauchan N. G. brig} 230 Newchwang May Schultze, Reis & Co. Uncertain 
Carobel Ross Brit. barg.| 448 | Saigon May Order Uncertain 
Catharina Molsen N.G.barg.| 330 | Newchwang May Netherlands Trading Co.! Uncertain 
Corea Bangs Brit. barq.| 594 Saigon May Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Cora Linn Chant Brit. barg.| 498 | Saigon May Captain Uncertain 
Countess Russell Penfold Brit. ship | 964 | Saigon Mar. N. T. Company Repairing 
Diana Jacobson N. G. brig) 180 | Newchwang May Chinese Uncertain 
Dom Pedro Carpenter Brit. barg.| 200 | Hongkong May D. Nowrojee & Co. Uncertain 
Eaglet Hugh Brit barq.| 391 | Newchwang May A. Barnard Unesrtain 
Eastward Ho Lewis Brit. barq.| 380 | Put back May Macpherson & Marshall | Uncertain 
Edwin Basset Dickenson Brit. barq} 413 | Liverpool May Siber & Brennwald Uncertain 
Ettrick Shannon Brit. barg.| 310 | Hongkong Jan Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
Fabius Turbe Fr. ship 655 | Saigon May Hecht, Lilienthal & Co. | Uncertain 
Ferdinand Marie Jonquivere | Fr. barg. | 456 | Saigon May Netherlands Trading Co.! Uncertain 
wy Quedens N.G. barg., 475 | Hongkong May L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
G. C. Lorenzmeyer | Muller N.G.barg.| 306 | Newchwang | May Schultze Reis & Co. Uncertain 
Garrick Castle Peters Brit. ship | 806 | Saigon April | Order Uncertain 
Hansa Drewes N.G.bary.| 406 | Saigon May Textor & Co. Uncertain 
Herald of Light Badennoch | Brit. barg.| 3800 | (hefoo April - Order Uncertain 
Hertfordshire Bingham Hrit. ship | 855 | Saigon May Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
— & Otto Rickert N.G. barg.| 400 | Hongkong May L. Kniffer & Co. | Hakodate 
Hylton Castle Wateon Brit. ba 547 | Hongkong _ Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
Ino Barnau N.G.barg.| 842 | Chetoo ay Pitman Mackintosh &Co.| Uncertain 
Iphigenia Peters N.G.bary | 448 | Saigon May Chinese Uncertain 
Tsolina Hughes Brit. barq.| 389 | Newchwang | May | Chinese Uncertain 
J. F. Erecken Lowinan Dan. Schr.| 119 | Taiwanfoo May _ Chinese Uncertain 
Jacoba Dut. barg.| 625 | Shanghai April Carst Lels & Co. Uncertain 
Joachim Christian Reimers | N.G.barg.| 480 | Newchwang May Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Johan & Willem Van Strahen| Dut. barg.| 488 | Saigon April Oarst Lels & Co. Uncertain 
Johan Schmidt Hagsman N.G.barq.| 400 | Saigon May Textor & Co. | Uncertain | 
Jolly Wilson Brit. brig | 222 | Newchwang May 6) Walsh, Hall & Co. Unceriain 
Julie Jordan Brit. schr.| 120 { Newcastle April 23 | Captain Uncertain 
Juno Iverson N.G.barg.| 259 | Newchwang May 7 | Chinese Uncertain 
Killarney Home Brit. barg.| 431 | Saigon April 9 | Chinese Uncertain 
Leander Petlirick brit. ship | 700 | Bangkok May 15 | Order Uncertain 
Lightfoot Carnell Brit. barg., 480 | Newchwang May 6 Pitman Mackintosh &Co.; Uncertain 
M. M. Jones Jones Brit. barq.| 267 | Saigon May 1 Captain Uncertain 

ie Brit. schr.| 222 | Hongkong April 7 | Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Marashon Donald Am. barg. 377 | Saigon May 8 | L. Kniiller & Co. Uncertain 
arie Clenker N.G.barg., 450 | Saigon May 7 | Chinese Uncertain 
Marie Gabrielle Weteux Fr. barq 313 | Saigon May 3° Carst Lels & Co. _ Uncertain 
Matador Kimme N.G. ship| 720 | Saigon May 1. Jardine, Mathesun & Co.. Uncertain 
Merse Harris Brit. barg.| 699 | Saigon April 10 | Gilman & Co, Uncertain 
Minnie Hertel Brit. barqg., 365 | Newchwang April 21 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
Mille Tonnes Ménard Fr. Ship 535 | Saigon May 6 | N. T. Company | Uncertain 
Naval Brigade Knight Brit. barq.| 660 Hongkong May 14/ N. T. Company Uncertain 
Notre de Bon Port | lemonan | Fr. barq. 436 | Saigon | May 18 | Order | Uncertain 
Palma Jeiger N.G.barg.| 240 | Hongkong Muy 4) L. Knifller & Co. | Uncertain 
Paya Benning N.G barg.| 385 | Saigon May 21 | L. Knifiler & Co. Uncertain 
Peler Bundgaud | N. G. brig) 246 | Newchwang May 7 | Chinese Uncertain 
Peter Rohland Raake N.G.barg.| 500 | “aigon May 7. Netherlands Trading Co| Uncertain 
Pilger Ode N.G. ship) 603 ; Hongkong May 7. L. Knifller & Co. Uncertain 
Prospector Black | Brit. barg.| 235 | Newchwang May 17 | Chinese Uncertain 
Quatre Bras Westerveld | Du.t barg. 270 | Newchwang May 7 | Carst Lels & Co. Uncertain 
Queen of the Age Clemer Brit. barqg| 757 | Saigon | May 10 | Order Uncertain 
Rangoon Congdon Brit. ship | 1,204 | Saigon April 22 | Textor & Co. Uncertain 
Rockliff Chapman Brit. barq.| 688 | Hongkong April 15 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.) Uncertain 
Sir Jamsetjee Family) Cobb Brit. ship | 1,049 | Saigon | May 18 | Macpherson & Marshall) Uncertain 
St. Ives Bertant Fr. barq. | 326 | Hongkong May 14) A. Barnard Uncertain 
The Caliph Kitson Brit. ship | 914 | Bangkok May 20 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.) Uncertain 
Ville de Grenade Carique Fr. barg. | 269 | Hongkong April 14 | Captain Uncertain 
Ziba Bowes Brit. barg.| 513 | London | May 7 | Findlay saan Uncertain 
VESSELS OF WAR IN PORT. 
Name. Guns | Tons | Hors’ | Desoxrprion. CoMMANDER. 
- PowkR a a 
BRITISH. — Barossa 17 | 1,700 | 400 | Corvette Captain Moore 
FRENCH-—Coetlogan 3 150 | 80 Gun-boat Captain R. de Tremensiel 
Venus 22 | 2,500 500 Frigate Captain Maudet 
AMERICAN,—Delawaie 24 | Flag Shi Captain English 
Idaho 8 | 3,700 — Store-Ship ey Commander H. E. Mullan 
Monocacy 10 | 1,116 | 150 Flag Ship Captain McCrea - ; 
ee 
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POST-OFFICE PERSECUTION. 
MONGST the moral luxuries mankind has discover- 
ed it may be doubted whether there is any with so 
exquisite a flavour as the luxury of persecution. It 
gratifies so many instincts, and appeals so forcibly to cer- 
tain sympathies and antipathies in our nature that it is 
always likely to keep its attractions, though it may 
change ita objects. In the days of our ancestors, it was 
expended on a bear, a bull, a badger or a protestant. A 
dissenter in England or a heretic in Spain has always 
been considered fair sport; with sailors it is lavished on 
sharks, with boys on frogs, with Consuls on constables, 
with mistresses on their lovers, and with husbands on 
their wives. Something of the feeling is discoverable in 
the scape-goat of the Jews, or the vicarious sufferings of 
the whipped camel among the Mongol tribes, though there 
is a substratum of theological spite in the two latter 
which prevent their being regarded as very good parallels. 
The beating on Good Friday of the poor dummy on board 
the ships of the Catholic nations, nine out of ten of which 
have wholly abandoned any real belief in the tenets with 
which the ceremony is bound up, is a further illustration 
ofthis universal passion. The Tory must have his Radi- 
cal, the Radical his Tory, the High Churchman must have 
his Evangelical or Dissenter, and the Baptist his Pado- 
baptist. Of course this feeling, existing and operating 
as universally as it does, must have some justification for 
ita existence, otherwise a strict moral code would make 
it infamous, and expel it or visit it with criminal punish- 
ment. Unfortunately, it is very often mixed up ina 
‘mysterious way with notions of duty which are appealed to 
to consecrate its acts and justify its enormities. Calvin’s 
nature was humane in spite of his gloomy theology, and 
yet when he thought it necessary to burn Servetus, he 
burnt him without remorse. Kindlier men than the 
Spanish Inguisitors did not exist in their time, yet they 
racked and burned their victims in hundreds of thou- 
sands fora quibble on the meaning of passages about 
which men are not agreed to this day. Sometimes, how- 
ever, these notions of duty are mere clokes for the dis- 
guise and the action of motives which they but ill con- 
ceal, and which ought to have no existence, or if existing, 
should be corrected by worthier views. It may be 
“ excellent to have a giant’s strength;” but “it is 
tyrannous to use it like giant.” Power ill used—used in 
spite and malignity, and undirected by good motive, is 
an odious thing, and mankiud rebels when it is so exerted 
and so employed. 
We have been led into these reflections by the forced 
retirement from his position as Post-Master here, of Mr. 
Sucpson, as excellent a public servant as any establish. 
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ment ever possessed. Always attentive, courteous and 
obliging, and as estimable in every relation of life as he 
is sedulous in the discharge of his official duties, Mr. 
Simpson has won for himself a measure of regard and 
esteem which we have seldom seen equalled anywhere 
and never exceeded. His duties are arduous, often very 
irritating from the class of people he has to deal with, 
they require unremitting attention, untiring patience and 
good temper, they are at best but poorly requited, and no 
unnecessary difficulties in connection with them should 
be placed in his way. Yet if report speak truly, he has 
discharged these duties under the pressure of constant 
indignities, amounting at times to positive insults, from 
the Post-Master-General’s Office in Hongkong. He has 
been the object of a petty and spiteful persecution alike 
cruel and unjustifiable from his Chief, nor do we ever 
remember to have seen a whole community so indignant 
and so justly roused as the community of Yokohama 
was when it first heard of the order which relieved Mr. 
Simpson of his duties. 

We have been at some pains to examine into the case 
brought by the Post-Master-General at Hongkong against 
Mr. Simpson, and to inform ourselves through a member of 
the Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the cir- 
cumstances connected with the order for his retirement 
which emanated from home. In a very condensed form 
the matter may be thus stated. 

In Mr. Mitcue.t’s published report dated the 28rd 
September 1869, much stress is laid on certain irregulari- 
ties which had occurred in the administration of the 
Yokohama Post Office. These consisted of the loss of 
letters and newspapers; the unnecessary detention of 
isolated letters after the mails had been sorted and the 
bulk of it delivered ; insufficient time allowed for the grant- 
ing of Money Orders prior to the departure of the mail 
Steamers. 

With regard to the first of these points, the evidence, 
which we have carefully examined, seems to us conclusive 
against the validity of the charge that the loss of letters 
was caused by any maladministration in Yokohama. It 
ig certain that letters addressed only to Hongkong were 
never lost; it is certain that letters sent by the French 
mails were not loat; and it is equally certain that letters 
by the English mail which passed through Hongkong 
were constantly lost. It is also undisputed, that as soon 
as the practice was introduced of obliterating the stamps 
here, an immediate stop was put to any further losses. 
This evidence goes strongly to point to Hongkong as the 
place where the losses occurred, or at all events to exone- 
rate the administration at Yokohama. 

As regards the second charge; we are very positively 
informed that many hoases here have made a special re= 
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quest to Mr. Simpson not to forward to them any letters 
to their address which might be discovered after the bulk 
of the mail had been delivered. And the reason is, that 
if so sent by the Post Office coolies, a divided responsibil- 
ity is incurred and the danger of accidents much increas- 
ed. Mr. Mitcweuz refers to some cases of this kind and 
lays great stress upon them, as well as upon the energet- 
ic means he adopted to redress the grievance by a 
“simple expedient,” which. if Mr. Smreson had not had 
a special request tothe contrary, would doubtless have 
occurred to him as easily as to his Chief. When such let- 
ters were lying at the Post Office Mr. Srarpson generally 
took means to inform the addressees of the fact, but be 
certainly did not do it quite as systematically as he might: 
This, however, might be a matter for remark or even 
reprimand, but hardly for more than this. 

As regards the third charge, viz: that the money order 
office was closed unnecessarily early before the departure 
of the mail, the pressure of work put on the Post Office 
and the small staff allotted for its performance, made it 
extremely difficult for Mr. Stmpson to keep the mone;- 
order department open on Monday when the mails were 
going on Tuesday at daylight. The staff has been in- 
creased and the matter is now easy enough. There are 
other min r subjects of complaint, which, even if multi- 
plied into each other, would amount but to very little, 
and rather give evidence of a perverse ingenuity in the 
Chief than of neglect in his Officer. 

With these facts before us we say unhesitatingly that 
the case is one of great harshness, if not of grave injus- 
tice; and we use the terms advisedly. When Sir 
RicHarp Macpnoxne.y passed through Yokohama a few 
weeks back, the whole case was submitted to him in the 
presence of the British Minister by a body of gentlemen, 
who, indignant at the manner in which Mr. Simpson was 
being treated, embodied their views in a memorial and pre- 
sented it to Sir RrcHarp, who, in hig turn, was so struck 
withthe force of the answers by which Mr. Simpson re- 
butted the charges of his superior officer, that he ordered 
them to be referred to Hongkong, although he knew that 
the Post-Master-General in London had ordered Mr. Srxe- 
son to be relieved from the duties of his office. Grns- 
raL WartrrExp, however, who naturally takes the advice 
or asks the opinion of Mr. Mircueut on the subject, de- 
clines to interfere with the decision from London—and 
so the matter stands. But we earnestly hope it will not 
rest here. We are strongly impressed with the fact that 
grave injustice has been done in this question, and any 
one who reads Mr. Mrrcu2u1’s report must see that small 
faults are made the subjects of heavy charges, while no 
disposition i is shown to allow fair weight to honest answers, 

or to put a generous construction on them. 

- Mr. Mirctreit has now for some years enjoyed the 
exquisite pleasure of baiting Mr. Simpson, for persecution 
ig a very malleable thing which can be laid on thinly, and 
the gratification it affords can be spread over a large 
surface, though there is nothing to prevent the enjoyment 
of a delicious lump of it every now and then. The Post- 
Master-General really is much to be envied. There is 
very little pleasure to be extracted from baiting an animal 
of a low type. No Bishop would care a straw about persecut- 
ing a ranting Brownist or an itinerant revivalist. But to get 
hold of a fat vicar with twelve hundred a year, an agree- 
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able wife, two boys at Rugby and three pretty marriage. 
able daughters, a croquet lawn and strawberry beds; this 
must be true bliss. We can congratulate Mr. Mrr. 
CHELL on some such good fortune. He has found in his 
object a gentleman of courteous manners, of sensitive 
feelings, and of the kindliest disposition,an excellent public 
servant, honest, diligent and truth-spoken, universally 
respected and esteemed by residents of all nationalities. 
By his successful representations he has procured the forced 
retirement of Mr. Simpson, reduced his income, and en- 
dangered, if not altogether destroyed his chance of a pen- 
sion. And last though not least, he has added some humil- 
lation to the final act by superseding him in his office by 
a Portuguese nominee of his own, It is almost a pity 
that the Post-Master-General was not present on Tuesday at 
the sale of Mr. Srrpson’s effects : he might have purchas- 
ed some pretty and cherished objects very cheaply, a 
favourite pipe, a valued bronze, or some little knick-knack 
associated with no post office recollections or official 
snubbing. This might have added one more pleasurable 
drop to the cup of his vindictive joy, and prolonged the 
retreating taste of his succesful injustice. It may be 
long before his good fortune again places within his reach 
the chance of such sport, and we only represent the senti- 
ments of this whole community when we say that Mr. 
Simpson retires from his post with the sympathy, the rea- 
pect and the kindly feeling of every member of it; and 
we can assure his successor that he has no easy task 
before him if he wishes to obliterate the regrets universal- 
ly felt at his predecessor’s departure. 





THE RACES. 

HE division of labour which forms one of the princi- 
pal features of a high civilization, and especially of 

an advanced commercial system, is no where more evident 
or necessary than in the conduct of a large Journal. 
Take one of the great London papers for instance. Be- 
sides the Editor and his sub-editor, there is a staff of 
gentlemen who are ready to furnish in four or five hours 
leading articles on any given question of public interest 
which the Editor-in-chief selects for comment, but who 
chiefly confine their attention to political, legal and legis- 
But as a great Journal has to take 
cognizance of every thing whether of general or special 
interest, it must have on its staff, or at its command, men 
whose knowledge of special subjects is extensive and pro- 
found. One man will confine himself to painting, another 
to music, one to the drama, a fourth to science, and a fifth to 
the turf. Thus each department is represented by a special- 
ist and all are perfectly filled. But with a Journal in 
this part of the world no such division of labour is pos- 
sible. The Journalist must take every subject of interest 
which occasion may present, and without assistance from 
any one, he must treat it as if it were his own speciality. 
If a concert is given he must write a musical critique, and 
if he confounds the characteristics of Mozart and Beetho- 
ven, there are at least half a dozen amateurs in the place 
who will find out the error. Any one who will take the 
trouble to read the vapid stuff which musical critiques 
written by unmusical men contain, will soon find out the 
prodigious ignorance they display, and the senseless use 
made in them of inapplicable terms generally of a lauda- 
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tory or technical character. So in regard to the art of 
painting. A student of art often detects critics, who will 
laugh at Turner’s madness, not understanding that it was 
the madness of the highest genius, and who will go into 
raptures over a picture of a baby with its fist or foot in 
its mouth, catalogued as “A well spring of pleasure.” But 
it is clear that events so pleasant, entertaining and en- 
livening as the Races, must have a special notice to them- 
selves, though in giving it we shal! not affect any of the 
technical knowledge of the Turf, but rather frankly con- 
eas at starting that it is one of the departments of hu- 
an knowledge at which we have not worked very labo- 
iously. We must rather look upon it from its social 
ide and reflect the impressions made upon those who 
ave no interest in the “events,” but who rejoice unaf- 
ectedly at the pleasure which these meetings afford to 
uch large numbers of people. 

It is amusing on these occasions to watch the broad 
outlines of national character as they are unconsciously 
illustrated by masses of men in high good humour, or the 
peculiar traits which distinguish individuals whose interest 
centres strongly in the sport. Englishmen enter with 
real zeal into racing, it is eminently a great national 
passion, and though of late years it has fallen sadly in 


tone, it well deserves the suffrages of its votaries. Nothing 
illustrates the intense hold it has over the English mind 
better than the amusing transformations which it brings 
He never rode a 


about. There is Jones for instance. 
race in his life, his figure has long lost those ideal pro- 
portions which prompted his clever young friend Brown, 
while they were living together in a second floor in 
Craven Street, to paint him as Alexander the Great, and 
his tailor sometimes hints delicately that a little more 
allowance must be made for his “lower chest.” Yet 
Jones, like a good fellow as he is, always thinks it incum- 
bent or him to dress up on race days in a cut away coat, 
breeches, tops and spurs, nor does it ever occur to him 
that there is anything incongruous in this. The same 
feeling animates Smith on Regatta days. He has a snug 
little wine business in the city which he nurses assiduous- 
ly, but on these occasions he throws away the tall hat 
and frock coat which guarantee the quality of his sherry, 
and however warm the weather may be, dons his thick 
monkey jacket, and replaces his Lincoln and Bennett with 


8 shiny low-crowned hat, and when John has put the 
hampers in the trap and all is ready, he gives the order 


to “shove off.” Robinson who lives next door to him is 
musical, yet he has never been seen dotted with bars or 
getting any adventitious assistance on concert nights 
from sezhi-quaver pantaloons. There must therefore be 
something in the nature of these sports which prompts 
such eccentricities. We must regard this as an ultimate 
fact incapable of all analysis ; but to us the practice seems 
as absurd as the idea of a man fishing in a breastplate. 

Tt was amusing enough to witness the varieties of riders 
rather to, than at the racex, where the riding certainly 
was very good. Some men mounted their horses, in 
other cases the ponies were got upon by their riders, 
and unequal contests ensued, in which the heavier animal 
generally got the worst of it. But if we go on, our 
readers will soon find us out. Yet we cannot close 
without heartily congratulating the Committee on their 
management, and the community on the entertainment 
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afforded them. It would be idle to deny that there 
were serious misgivings about the probable results of 
these races, yet they have been admirably successful, and 
the prophecies of evil, though possibly not without a 
good influence, have been entirely falsified. 
i te is barely conceivable that under some improbably 
favourable combination of circumstances a Regatta 
at Yokohama might be made interesting; but it requires 
an immense stretch of the imagination, and a prodigious 
advance upon anything of which we have hitherto had any 
experience, to realize a vision so wildly remote. Nothing 
can be more enviable then the frame of mind which can 
extract gratification from Races between sailing vessels 
of half a ton register, or which can find excitement ina 
match between three boats which have only one feature 
in common, viz.: the fact that they are boats. Our 
settlement is so thoroughly cosmopolitan, and we are go 
utterly beyond any feelings of national jealousy, that 
whether Englishmen, Americans, Frenchmen or Dutch. 
men carry off the honours, is a matter which we regard 
with a placid indifference likely to characterize the sports 
of the millenium. New arrivals may possibly rejoice in 
victories which add to recorded national triumphs the 
glories of a race, won by a boat hook’s length, over a flag 
which has long been a cherished aversion; but no resi- 
dent in the East of a year’s standing can preservo these 
feelings, and no excitement of jealousy lends flavour to 
these tasteless joys. The man or woman who can find 
any pleasure in seeing four steam launches with perfectly 
sound boilers pitted against each other, must have pre- 
served all the bloom of early, if not unfallen innocence, 
and there should be special seats set apart for these 
favoured exceptions to the degradation of our raco. 
It is possible that ten years hence, when Yokohama 
has increased in wealth and developed something akin 
to a civilization, a Regatta may be got up at which 
one could sit for half an hour without danger of a 
fit of yawning; but it is unwise to make sanguine pro- 
phecies, and there is not yet the faintest trace of the 
ground on which such hopes could be built. Be this as it 





THE REGATTA. 


may, and whatever pleasures may yet be in store for 


the future residents of this possible Eden, nothing can 
be more clear or more lamentably true than the fact 
that a leaden dulness characterized the proceedings of 
Tuesday last. It rained of course, a proceeeding 
for which the Committee are evidently censurable, and it 
was, very cold, a fact which also reflects gravely on them: 
To say that such things cannot be helped is to assert that 
man is the poor creatare of circumstance—a miserable 
admission. The visitors who fell asleep kept their tem- 
pers, while those who remained awake lost them; and as 
all but a favoured few joined the latter faction, the ladies 
pouted and the men quarrelled. The sound of a small damp 
gun every now and then caused the sleepers to turn, and 


set a number of human beings in torpid motionin the 


direction of the light ship, but no possible interest could 
attach to these after the first twenty strokes, until they 
arrived near the winning post, when another damp gun 
was fired and it was dolefully announced that some one 
had won something. 

The fact is that the associations connected with Regat- 
tas are in most minds full of pleasure. One’s thoughts 
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naturally revert to Ryde on a bright June morning, to 
the walk down the long pier, to the bustle and excitement 
which attend the day, the hundreds of enchanting toilet- 
tes and more enchanting faces which the toilettes set off, 
the neat short jacket of the real yachtsman, the burly 
form enveloped in blue serge of the Ryde wherry owner— 
old Kemp and John Williams, where are ye now? God 
bless you for many a day’s pleasure you have given us in 
by-gone times !—the pretty spire of St. Thomas’s, the dis- 
tant view of sorrow-stricken Osborne, the woods of St. 
John’s or Appley, the ficet at Spithead, ‘the devil’s punch 
bowl” at the back of Gosport,and the low coast stretching 
past Netley towards Southampton. Then the beautiful 
yachts— pride of English amateur seamanship—with their 
perfect appointments, their big, manly, perfectly dressed 
crews, their bright brass work, their plain yet costly and 
tasteful interior fittings, their swow white aails, or, as is 
now more common, their bright copper funnels, the con- 
stant coming and going of boats to and from them, and the 
Portsmouth steamers bringing their crowds of plcasure 
seekers ;—all these things are bound up in our minds 
with Regattas. 

Or if it be not at Ryde, it is the canter through Rich- 
mond park at early morning, the breakfast at Putney, the 
crowds on the tow path, the dear old tumble-down bridge, 
the river alive with boats, steamers, and canoes, the gra- 
dual reduction of all this chaos to order before the start, 
the ominous silence preceding the tremendous moment, 
and then the fierce well-disciplined force of sixtecn of the 
finest young fellows in the world, doing all they know 
for the honours which, at that time at least, they prize 
_ above all earthly distinctions. Theso, we must confess, 
are our recollections of Regattas, and they rather spoil us 
for exhibitions like that of Tuesday. There were boats 
certainly, and there was sea certainly, but this was all 
that can be said. We presume that there is some decp- 
seated eternal necessity in the English mind for enter- 
tainments of this nature ; but we fail to understand why 
they cannot be undertaken in some neighbouring bay un- 
til they are of a more advanced character. In all well- 
regulated households the baby is studiously concealed until 
it has passed what may be termed the “ underdonv” stage 
of its existence, and the same wholesome regulation should 
apply to these laudable but unentertaining attempts at 
boat races. We have heard of people who on the first 
day of their arrival at the sea side will eat a raw cocklo 
and pretend to enjoy it. It hasa slightly salt taste and 
aud reminds them by some mysterious mental process 
of Nelson, and the Navy, and “ Trafalgar’s Bay where they 
saw the Frenchmen lay.” Why the flavour of periwink. 
les should suggest piracy, Red-Roverism or “ A life on 
the Ocean wave” we cannot possibly imagine; it is 
certain, however, that in many it «ocs so. 
But we have never been fortunate enough to realize 
these feelings, nor do we greatly envy those who 
refer to them as amongst the joys which man snatches from 
a fleeting world. As the day was bitterly cold, an abund- 
ance of ices was thoughtfully prepared for the ladies, who 
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were all longing for hot beef tca or chocolate, and at its 
close every one was in thoroughly bad humour, as wag 
quite proper and natural under the circumstances. 

We ought in justice to state that the disappointment in 
no way reflects on the Committee, (except in the matter 
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of the weather) who were very zealous, and did all they 
could to entertain the community with as good as a day’s 
sport as the nature of circumstances admitted. They 
were attentive and kind to all comers, and this should be 
properly acknowledged. The idea of getting up a Regat- 
ta out of such materials as are to be found here proves 
that the age of faith is not past, and this alone must be 
gratifying to any well regulated mind; but there aro 
limits to the period at which bread and butter pleases, and 
even milk and water loses its fascination after a certain 
age. 


THE CEMETERY. 
The following article is reprinted from the Japan Maru 
Datty ApvertisrEr of the 24th instant, for the sake of 
record, 


The Notification of the 17th inst. issued by H. B. M. 
Consul on behalf of the Consuls of the various Treaty 
Powers cannot fail to give great satisfaction to our whole 
Forcign community. By this Notification we are inform- 
ed that ‘‘a Public Meeting of the Foreign Residents of 
‘< Yokohama is to be held at the Court Room of H. B. M. 
“ Consulate on Wednesday the 25th instant, at 3 p.m. 
“for the purpose of handing over the management of the 
“ Cemetery to a Committee to be appointed at such meet- 
“ing.” Weare glad of it, and we thoroughly endorse 
the closing paragraph ofthe Notification—*“ a@ full atten- 
dance is earnestly requested.” This Notification from the 
Board of Consuls is a step in the right direction, for it is 
a step towards that Municipal, indeed we may say that 
social Reform so needed in our settlement. If there be 
one feature, among ten thousand others, which evinces 
most unmistakeably that love of good order and decency 
which should characterize the members of any community, 
it is the reverence shown to the memory of the dead. Is 
this feature developed as it should be among ourselves ? 
Ig there any trace even of the existence of such a 
feature? We fail to find it. And yet, surely ten 
years has bech ample time for it to make some growth, 
if not for its full developement. Strangers who have 
visited us from Europe, from America, from India, and 
from China have not seldom asked for the Cemetery, and 
there they would search for the grave of one whoso friend- 
ship in the old country was still a cherished idol. The 
search has been a work of some difficulty. Amon, tall 
rank weeds, and spreading briars, and flattened graves, 
with no trace of green grassy hillock, the stranger could 
find no sign. An enquiry at the Consulate would be 
equally fruitless, as Consuls and Constables had changed 
and gone. Some old resident who knew the deceased, and 
attended his funeral, would be asked, but he could tell 
only the locality, not the precise spot. All would be un- 
certain, unless perchance some clergyman who had read 
the burial service could remember when and where was 
buried this man or that, and so could crown the search 
at last. This we say, and we say it advisedly, has not 
seldom happened. And what impression would be made 
upon the stranger’s mind? None but this,—that the 
Yokohama Cemetery was a disgrace to the whole com- 
munity. Is not this reproof well deserved ? Or to revert 
to our former enquiry, have we as a Community shown 
for our dcad that reverence which humanity demands, 
and which civilization enjoins? We are not guiltless, 
with shame we must own it. 

Now, we have been viewing the matter in the same 
light as strangers do. They throw the blame indiscrimi.- 
nately upon the whole Foreign community. We are well 
aware that the members of the Community generally will 
assert—and none more strenuously than the older Resi- 
dents—that such strictures are undeserved, as far as they 
are concerned ; the management of the Cemetery is not 
and never has been in their hands; they have certainly 
been called upon from time to time to contribute towards 
the expenses and have readily doue so, but they have had 
no voice whatever in the distribution of the funds so 
raised. There is much truth in this; but nevertheless 
the fact remains: the Cemetery has been sadly neglect. 
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ed, and the blame is thrown upon the Community at 
large. The matter certainly needs that explanation 
should be made before the meeting called for Wednesday is 
held. As public journalists we owe to our readers such 
as it may be in our power to make, and we knew no bet- 
tor method of making it than by giving a short account 
of the Cemetery for the ten years of our loreign Resi- 
dence in Yokohama. Our readers may depend upon the 
accuracy of our statements, as we shall refer to facts as 
well as to official and public records, from these it may 
be gathered where rests the responsibility as to the charge 
of the Yokohama Public Cemetery. 

In the earliest days of foreign residence in Yokohama, 
the Japanese Government treated us ina right royal and 
liberal manner. As since at Hiogo, and Osaka, and the 
sister settlements, the uative Government granted to the 
subjects of all treaty powers a portion of ground to be 
used exclusively as a Cemetery. This ground was given 
without any charge for ground rent, or even any tax 
whatsoever. if we remember. The ground, so far as was 
necessary for existing requirements, was prepared for 
interments by the Japanese Government, and at the same 
time was surrounded with a fence; the future expenses of 
maintaining the Cemetery being understood to devolve 
upon the foreign communities. This ground seemed then 
to be of considerable extent, and happily it sufficed for 
the necessities of some few years. Its site and Jimits 
are too well known to require from us any description, 
further than quoting an official memorandum now before 
us. 

“The site within the present Cemetery enclosure, 
together with the recent addition, were originally se- 
apart for the use of foreigners generally, without distinct 
tion of nation or creed. The palisade which surrounds it 
was put up by the Japanese Government, on the occasion 
of the interment of the Russian officer and sailor killed 
some years ago. The grounds, however, were laid out 
and are maintained by 8 subscription raised from the 
whole body of civil residents, equally, without distinc- 
tion of flag or creed. There is no separate national or 
individual property in any part of the ground. 

“Aga matter of convenience, a separation was recognized 
in the first days of the settlement, as far as concerned the 
little plateau used for the interment of Roman Catholics. 
Otherwise the rest of the Cemetery is common to 
foreigners belonging to the nations having treaties 
with Japan. 

“From the foregoing, it clear that a distinctive national 
or ecclesiastical character is not applicable to the general 
mass of the Cemetery ground. There is nothing in the 
original grant, nor in the usage established by time to 
sustain or justify such a special destination; and how- 
ever desirable separate places of interment may be to 
sections of the community, the attempt to maintain this 
position so far as the ground already in use is concerned, 
cannot but create much general ill-feeling.” 

This Memorandum wasdrawn up H.B.M. Consul Mr. 
Winchester, and is dated July 26th, 1864. Though not the 
earliest record at hand in reference to this subject, we 
place it first inasmuch as it is retrospective, and shows 
most plainly the Cosmopolitan nature of our Cemetery. 
This is a point never to be lost sight of—day after day 
we, the living, crowd together, from almost “ every nation 
under heaven,’—we feel a common interest, each in his 
neighbour's welfare, and that ccmmon interest we will 
not have severed even in the grave, for we take our dead 
ones, and we lay them side by side: we care not to know 
their flag; whether from Europe or America, it matters 
not; side by side they lived, and side by side they shall 
rest. Ours is truly a cosmopolitan Cemetery. This isa 
point to be urged most strenuously as an inducement to 
concert of action for the future. 

There is still a slight mistake in Mr. Consul Win- 
chester’s Memorandum to which we must allude, though 
we consider it excusable, owing to his short residence 
here at that date. and toa want of information.” We 
believe that he afterwards admitted his error as soon as 
it was pointed out. He is, we say, slightly in error when 
he states that no distinction of creed has been observed 
in our Cemetery, for naturally enough, such distinction 
has generally been made. ‘As matter of convenience” 
he admits a recognized separation between the two 
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sections of Christians—Protestant and Roman Catholic. 
The like distinction has also been made with regard to 
Jews and others, but in none of these “ recognized separa- 
tions” is there any fence or division other than the 
ordinary Japanese “doté” or small bank of earth so 
often seen where the ground is of different level. A 
stranger would scarcely see the division, as all are enclosed 
within one general palisade. We refer to this, as we 
hope that no further line of demarcation will at any time 
be allowed. To the Chinese, who are not among the 
Treaty Powers, the Japanese have allotted a distinct 
Cemetery at some distance from our own. 

Mr. Winchester’s memorandum leaves us in some little 
doubt as to the laying out of the original grant of land 
for the cemetery. We believe that this portion was pre- 
pared for interments at the sole expense of the Japanese 
Government. This however is not of much importanoe ; 
the maintenance of the Cemetery clearly is our duty, and 
we mast feel it our privilege also. 

Free of all land charges they have granted usa beauti- 
ful site on the slope of one of their charming hills, and 
we ask what other nation treats aliens thus? In Shang- 
hai the Foreign cemetery had to be purchased at a coat 
of several thousand Taels. 

The next document from which we quote is of an 
earlier date, and would seem to be perhaps of first im- 
portance, as it shows that even in the very early days of 
our scttlement there was little care bestowed upon the 
Cemetery, small as it then was. We refer to the Report 
of a Meetiny of British Residents convened by circular 
and held on January 2nd 1863, at the Residence of (apt. 
F. Howard Esq., H. B. M. Consul. The meeting was 
one of the usual Church Meetings, and after the ordinary 
business (church accounts, &c.) had been discussed J. (. 
Fraser Esq., (Messrs. Ross, Barber & Co.,) begged to call 
attention—but we will give a verbatim extract from the 
printed report. 

See Japan Herald, 10th January 1863. 

“Mr. Fraser brought under the consideration of the meeting the 
very disgracetul condition in which the Burial ground now is. 
H. B. M.'s Consul said, he had Jong had the matter under his con- 
sideration and had already taken action to have the matter rectified. 
He had caused pians to be prepared for the proper laying out of the 
grounds, the removai of the entrance to a proper position, and the 
erection of a mortuary chapel—he had shown these plans to his col- 
leagues, the other Consuls. and had communicated with the Governor 
on the subject, but nothing had as yet been done. 

Mr. Fraser said, that after what had fallen from the Consul, he 
would content himself with moving a resolution to the effect that 
H. B. M’s Consul be requested by this meeting to take such steps 
as might seem to him desiruble to induce the Governor to cause this 
necessury work to be done forthwith; and also that » man be ap- 
pointed to be constantly on the spot to look after the Ground. 

Such a resolution having been carried nem con., 

The Meeting separated. 

Now from this we see most clearly that the charge of 
the (‘emetery was vested in the Board of Consuls, and 
with them we learn it has remained up to the present 
time, some one or two being nominated to take the more 
special supervision and management. Whether such efforta 
have invariably been well directed, and how far they have 
given satisfaction, we care not to discuss just now. There 
may be different opinions—there may be—but we hold to 
the general opinion, the need of change in the management, 
and we think that the majority of the Consular Board 
agree with us. This is evident from the very wording of 
the Notification which is the the text of our present 
homily. | 

Mr. Fraser’s resolution of January 2, 1863, upwards 
of seven years ago, was carried mem. con, but cus bono ? 
A pressing need then is infinitely more pressing now, for 
as yet no mortuary chapel has been built, and we need 
more than one. And yet we must admit that the Resolu- 
tion bore some fruit. A subscription list was circulated, 
and a considerable amount of money was raised. This, 
we believe, provided a new entrance, besides furnishing 
the wages for a resident gatc-kceper. Our position in 
Japan at that time seemed precarious, and this may in 
part account for the fruitless result of Consul Vyse's 
communication with the Governor—‘ nothing had as yet 
been done.” But why communicate with the Governor 
at all on the subject ? It is in this respect surely that 
a mistake was made then, and which has been made 
repeatedly since. When the Japanese grant us the 
ground freely, what more do we want? Nothing truly, 
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except it be that we want a feeling of greater self- 
dependence, a determination to do something for our- 
selves. We protest most unflinchingly against that spirit 
which has too often been shown in regard to this Ceme- 
tery question, we mean, the spirit of begging, and im- 
portunately begging the Japanese to do first thia thing 
and then that, to keep our Cemetery or its fence (!) in 
good order. We learn, with unmixed satisfaction, that 
any such request in future will not be listened to. 

We have said that ‘“ we believe” the fund raised in 
1863 was so expended. But we remember no record of 
uch expenditure. Is there no such record? The Yoko- 
hama Community is liberal to the superlative degree, 
and its liberality has been repeatedly evoked in Cemetery 
maintenance. It would be unwise to check such generos- 
ity ; yet this has been not only possible, but probable, 
under the system of management, now happily expiring. 
Men do sometimes get tired of giving, when they cannot 
find how their gifts sre dispensed : and surely the public 
may fairly ask how the public money is spent. We know 
that some would challenge our position, and would argue 
that we have no right to expect Consuls to render account 
for the moneys they have spent. We merely ask, is not such 
money a8 we refer to raised for a specific purpose? Is it 
not contributed by the public? and have not the public 
a right, a legal right, to know whether that specific purpose 
has been fulfilled ? 

It is possible that we are mistaken, and that our me- 
mory is at fault when we say, that we remember seeing 
no published record as to the devotion of these Cemetery 
Fonds. If so we are ready to own our error when proof 
is adduced. There is, however, intimation that some such 
record has been made, even if it has not been published, 
for in the report of a Municipal Council Mecting held at 
the British Consulate, on August 13th, 1865, we find 
letters from various Consuls on the subject of the amounts 
in their hands at the disposal of the Council. The letter 
from the Secretary of the Prussian Consulate dated 
August lst, 1865, concludes as follows :— 

‘* Besides this sum’—(arrears of ground rents) “ His 
Prussian Majesty’s Consul holds Mexican $161.65 from 
the Cemetery Fund, which he shall hand over to the 
Municipal Council after the next meeting of the Consuls.” 
This is most conclusive that the Consular Board—or 
rather those members of it who were specially delegated 
to supervise the Cemetery—were not always of the opi- 
nion that their position renders it needless for them 
to account for the disbursement of public money. H. E. 
M. Von Brandt, H. P. M. Consul at the date just quoted 
Aug. 65, in'a very frank and honourable spirit acknow- 
ledged the responsibility of a public trust, and in this, 
as in other official acts, he owned himself a public scr- 
vant. With regard to the management of the Cemetery 
we know of no other Consul who has shown a tithe of 
the interest evinced by him. In taking over the charge 
after Capt. Vyse had left, one of his first acts was 
to plant trees and flowering shurbs in various parts 
of the ground, as well as to facilitate the access from 
one portion of the (Cemetery to the other. It was 
through his foresight that active measures were 
taken with the Japanese Government to secure “ the 
recent addition ”’ referred to in Mr. Consul Winchester’s 
memorandum above quoted. Our sailors and our troups 
suffered under a triple scourge, and the many victims to 
Small-Pox, Cholera, and Dysentery in 1863-64 made a 
urther acquisition of burial ground an imperative ncecessi- 
ty. Under the supervision of the Prussian Consul, M. 
Von Brandt, this need was most speedily supplied by the 
Japanese granting to us a further concession of land, 
free of rent like the former, and prepared for our usc. 

The letter-of August Ist, 1865, from the Prussian 
Consulate to tho Municipal Council, might lead to the 
supposition that the latter body at sume time subsequent- 
ly took over from the Consular Board the management 
of the (‘emetery and the appropriation of its funds. But 
we are informed that such was never the case; indced 
this is well known among the foreign community. Let 
us, however, appeal again to oflicial records, viz.: the 
minutes of a meeting ot the Municipal Council held at 
the Council room No. 70, on May 23rd, 1866. Among 
these minutes we have the Financial Statement of the 


Council from July lst, 1865 to May 23rd, 1566, In this 
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abstract we find that the British, French, American, 
Dutch, and Swiss Consuls paid over to the Council various 
amounts, all most particularly specified, but there is no 
mention whatever of any amount received during this 
period from the Prussian Consul, and consequently there 
is no item of ‘“ Mexican $161.65 from the Cemetery 
Fund.” This plainly shows that the Consular Board 
still retained charge of the Cemeteryand its Funds. It may 
be that they retained this charge through the unwilling- 
ness of the Municipal Council in their anomalous position 
at the time, to undertake further responsibilities, for at a 
meeting of the Council held at Mr. Marshall’s office on 
December 18th, 1866, the Chairman read a letter from 
a Committee of the Consular Body proposing to hand 
over the Small-Pox and Civil Hospitals to the Municipal 
Council. A resolution was carried to the effect that such 
charge be declined under the existing circumstances. It 
would probably be the same with regard to the Cemetery 
in case of & similar overture. 

The increase of official duties at the Prussian Consulate 
rendered it advisable that some Consul with more leisure 
should release M. Von Brandt of his charge of Cemetery 
affairs, and if we remember rightly this was done by Mr. 
Edward Clarke, Consul for Portugal. Now all who knew 
Mr. Clarke were aware of his extreme exactitude with 
all matters of account, especially when they concerned 
the public. He would not take over any charge of this 
kind without receiving from his predecessor in office a 
precise rendering of £. s. d., and he would be equally 
careful to make as precise a return to his successor. It 
was only fora few months we believe that Mr. Clarke 
had the management of the Burial ground. He left 
Yokohama about the end of December, 1866, his Consular 
mantle eventually falling upon the shoulders of Mr. 
Eduardo Loureiro, who has also been entrusted by hiscollea- 
gues with the Cemetery management, and has this trust still 
we believe in his hands. In our remarks throughout we 
have given the name of one Consul only as representing 
for the time being the whole Consular Body in these 
matters. This we have done for the sake of greater clear- 
ness, for altough generally if not always two of the 
corps might be selected for this purpose, yet we have 
named the one who to ourselves has been most prominent 
in the supervision of the Burial Ground. 

What was once comparatively a small charge has now, 
through the necessities of our increased population, be- 
come a matter of much greater responsibility. In faot 
the recent addition made to the Cemetery in the early 
part of the Summer of 1864 during the time of M. Von 
Brandt's supervision was being filled so rapidly, that it 
became evident so early as the autumn of the same year 
that steps must soon be taken for the further acquisition 
of a very considerable space of ground. The matter was 
brought to the notice of H.B.M. Consul, Mr. Winchester, 
in a letter from the British Consular Chaplain dated 25th 
October 1864. Mr. Winchester saw the need of imme- 
diate action, and coinciding thoroughly with the views 
expressed by the Chaplain, not only by letter but also in 
conversation, he addressed H. B. M. Minister, Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock, on the subject the very next day, 26th 
October. The result was most satisfactory. Ina Des- 
patch dated December 8th 1364, Sir Rutherford Alcock 
informs Mr. Winchéster that the correspondence of 
October 25th and 26th had induced him to communicate 
with the Japanese authoritics, who in the presence of his 
colleagues, the Representatives of ‘I'rcaty Powers, had 
generously4ran ted a considerable extension to the ceme- 
tery, providing for it on the high ground and slopes be- 
tween the Camps and the Small Pox Hospital site. In 
obtaining this large concession H. B. M. Minister says 
that “the attainment of the main object is—more space 
for all nations—and by mutual arrangement to make the 
whole a desirable and well-cared for cemetery, of which 
the whole community may be proud, as an evidence not 
only of their care for the dead, but a mouument of their 
taste uumarred by national or sectarian differences. ‘The 
aggregation of the dead of one nation or one form of Keli- 
gion and faith in contiguity, but with no outward and 
visible barriers of separation between them and others 
with whom when living they had dwelled in good rela- 
tionship in the same community, would seem to have 
much to recommend it in ground destined for a Ceme- 
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tery to receive the remains of this cosmopolitan settle- | which never yet said 


ment in the Far Kast.” 

The sentiments thus happily expressed by Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock must meet with hearty and universal appro- 
val. We are assured that his successor Sir Harry Parkes 
is most anxious that they should be adopted practically, 
and unicss we are mistaken it is in a great measure 
owing to his interest in the matter that members of the 
community at large are convened for deliberation on some 
plan for the future management. 

We are unable to find any satisfactory reason why the 
Board of Consuls have so long delayed the holding of this 
meeting. It was promised months ago, and it ought to 
have been held years ago. The Japan Herald in its issue 
of March 15th last tells us that at the General Hospital 
Meeting held that day the Community were “ informed 
that the Consuls were tired (sic) of taking care of the 
Cemetery, and proposed to hand it over to a public Com- 
mittee to look after!’ How far this tiring amount of 
care, as exhibited within the last three or four years es- 
pecially, has answered the expectations of Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock or satisfied the wishes of the Community, we 
leave it to public opinion to decide. There must have 
been either a want of energy, or considerable misdirection 
of energy, as faras results prove. Money can be raised by 
contributions to almost any amount for this purpose. It 
has beeu raised over and over again. In November last 
® request was made for more funds, the primary object 
being stated to provide for the fencing in an unenclosed 
portion. The request was most liberally responded to, 
but at the end of six months this portion is still without 
its fence, and yet several interments have been made 
there. In the end of November 1868, Dr. Alford the 
Bishop of Victoria, Hongkong, paid us a visit at the 
express request of the Bishop of London. Among other 
episcopal functions, he publicly dedicated to the purposes 
of Christian Burial the portion of the Cemetery set ap:rt 
for the use of Protestants. This was done at the written 
request of the ten Foreign Consuls. Yet for some moths 
afterwards it was notorious that is this ground so solemn- 
ly set apart, an accumulation of broken gin bottles, refuse 
food, and even worse, the filthiest garbage was allowed to 
remain, One of our residents on one occasion found 
among the grass briars a shed, made of Bamboo and Mat- 
ting occupied by a huge dog with her litter of pups. On 
another day the same gentleman found within sight 
of the road, o post driven into this ground, and nailed 
to it wasa board with this inscription “ Here lies poor 
old Rag.” And only a very few weeks ago on mak- 
ing enquiry as to some recent graves in this Protes- 
tants’ portion, it was found that Malays who had 
died in Hospital had been buried there. Surely the 
very minimum amount of supervision would have pre- 
vented any such deseccration or any such irregularity. 
The Committee for future management will do well 
to act upon Sir R. Alcock’s suggestion, and endeavour 
to “ make the whole a desirable and well-cared for Ceme- 
tery of which the whole community may be proud as an 
evidence of their care for the dead.” It will require 
time and pains and money to perfect the arrangements of 
a Cemetery occupying so considerable a space of ground, 
five or six acres we believe at the least. And it will require 
men of a true cosmopolitan type to inaugurate a new and 
systematic regime—men who will do their duty fearlessly, 
and yet do it lovingly, having respect for the religious 
scruples and convictions of others, and of all others, with 
whom on matters of faith they may happen to differ. 
Men of this calibre are happily not rare among our mer- 
cantile community of Yokohama—men who will act upon 
Sir R. Alcock’s further suggestion that our Cemetery 
should also be a monument of taste, unmarred by national 
or sectarian differences.” Such men we say can be found; 
men with whom the designations Protestant or Romanist, 
Episcopalian or Independent, Christian or Jew would 
lose all influence as regards the decent disposition of the 
dead—these and all other such distinctions would with 
them be merged in the wide extensive word—osmopolite 
Let such men be elected at the large meeting which we 
hope to see assembled to-morrow, and though time and 
slat and money will alike be needed for the due per- 

ormance of their sacred trust, yet if they will spare the 
time and take the pains, they will find that a community 
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“nay” toa deed of charity, the 
Yokohama community, will gladly supply the money. 





We must defer our review of the following report until 
next weck, when the Returns which accompany it will 
be published. 


British ConsuLats, Niigata, 
January 25th, 1870. 
SIR, 

I have the honour to report on the Trade, Commerce and Navi- 
gation of this Port and District for the past year. 

Trade and Commerce.—The only trade that Niigata has enjoyed 
during the past ycar,—the first of its existence as an open Port, has 
been with other vpen Ports of Japan. No ship has as yet visited 
this place coming from any Foreign country direct; and even the 
Coasting Trade with the other Ports has not been a large one. For 
various reasons the opening of this place attracted little attention, 
None of the brilliant hopes were entertained of it, which many had 
of Osaka and Hiogo before they were opened. The state of the 
Import Trade generally in Japan, and, in particular, the want of 
confidence in the matter of the currency, rendered mercantile peo- 
ple shy of venturing on the uncertain field of a new Port. Con- 
sequently no British merchant has settled here during the rast 
year, and few of other nationalities. At the end of the year there 
were, exclusive of a few Chinamen in the employment of Europeans, 
only seventeen Foreign residents here all told,—of whom some ten 
or twelve were engaged in trade, almost sll of them Germans or 
Dutchmen. Comparatively small consignments of Imports have been 
sent here, and the Export Trade has been still smaller. I inclose 
Returns of the quantities and values of the Imports and Exports in 
British and other non-Japanese vessels. In these Returns, the 
usual forms have been fo llowed, with the exception that an attempt 
has been made to disti nguish, as far as such was practicable, articles 
which were of British manufacture or production from such as were 
not. In compiling these Returns I have trusted very little to the 
Returns furnished by the Custom-House, as these were very vague, 
and probably otherwise not much to be relied on. The frankness 
and liberality of the Foreign merchants residents here, in furnish. 
ing me with particular statements of the goods and treasure import- 
ed and exported by them, have however enabled me to frame 
Returns which may be relied upon as being sufficiently near tho 
truth for practical purposes. 

But the character of the trade of Niigata, unlike that of Yoko- 
huma, would be very inadequately exhibited by Returns of the goods 
imported and exported in non-Japauese vessels only. I have there- 
fore, with the assistance of the Japanese Authorities, endeavoured 
to compile Returns of the Imports and Exports in Japanese Junks 
also ; and it would be unjust not to mention that the materials for 
these have been furnished to me with great willingness, at the cost, 
I have reason to believe, of very considerable labour undertaken 
specially for this purpose. While the figures of these Returns are 
not probably to be depended on eo much as those of the tables of 
Imports and Exports in non-Japanese vessels, still the return is both 
interesting and useful as detailing the staple articles at least of 
Japanese domestic trade here. Another table is added, showing the 
quantities and values of goods brought into Niigata, many of them 
for Export, by river-boats from the interior of this Province. 

Of the goods imported in British and other non-Japanese ships, 
among which Ootton and Woollen manufactures hold the most 
important place, about sixty per cent have been sold. These con- 
sist’ chiefly of Shirtings, Cotton Yarn, Taffachelass, Cotton, and 
Woollen mixtures, T-Oloths, Camlets, black Orleans, Lastings ; 
naiJ-rod iron, sugar, raw cotton, and a few other articles. Cotton 
Yarn could have been sold in larger quantities if it had been on the 
spot, and at prices somewhat higher thanin Yokohama. No 16—24 
lion chop, has had the preference. This Article may be looked upon 
as sure to become a staple Import here, many times the amount of 
what has been imported during last year. Grey Shirtings is another 
article sure to find a good market, some consignments of raw cotton 
have sold at profitable prices. As arule cotton manufactures have 
had a much better sale than Woollens. Among woollens, scarlet 
and black camlets, chiefly the former, and black Orleans may be 
mentioned as among the articles which have obtained the most ready 
sale. This nail-rod iron, and probably bar-iron will find a ready 
market here. China sugar has been sold in some quantity both 
white and brown. Number-two white will usually find a sale here, 

A very imperfect idea would, however, be obtained of the probable 
future oxtent of the market for Imports here by confining one's 
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attention to what has been done by Foreign merchants during last 
year. The Import Trade done by Foreigners,—which after all has 
only been an attempt to sell at this place such goods as could not 
find a ready sale in Yokohama,—has been considerably less than the 
trade in Foreign Imports brought by Japanese overland from 
Yokohama. It is somewhat strange that such should have 
been the case; and it can only be accounted for on the supposi- 
tion that Japanese merchants take some time to get out of 
their old runs of business into new ones, even when the lat- 
ter are the more profitable. It is by no meaus a true axiom 
to apply to them that they will always “buy in the cheapest 
market and sell in the dearest.” I have been able to obtain from a 
reliable source an estimate of the quantity of imported manufactures 
thus brought by Japanese merchants overland from Yokohama to the 
towns of Mitsuké, Nagaoks, Sanjo, Shironé, Kameda, Niigata, &., 
all of which first mentioned places are within a radius of less than 
forty miles of this port, and are connected with it by the cheapest of 
all modes of communication, that by water. From this table it will 
be observed that imported manufactures to the value of $788,000, or 
say £177,300 consisting chiefly of Cotton Yarn, Raw Cotton, Shirt- 
ings, Camlets, Orleans, &c., have thus been brought overland. 
Whether the trade of Yokohama would be reduced by this amount 
were these manufactures bought here inatead of at Yokohama, or 
whether other outlets for its trade wouid be found I shall not 
attempt to discuss ; but it is quite clear jhat the ubove trade must 
ultimately be done through this port, which is the natural emporium 
for the district, comprehending the above towns, and even a much 
wider one beyond. . 

The total value of goods imported from other countries which 
have been brought into this district during the past year, both by 
sea and overland, may be safely estimated at over $1,300,000 or 
£292,000 Sterling. 

It may be mentioned here in passing, that a large overland trade 
existS between this province and Yedo, &c., in domestic produce and 
manufactures, accurate statistics of which are difficult to obtain. 

Amongst Exports in British and other non-Japanese ships, Rice 

hes held the first place, and would have exhibited a very much 
higher figure, but for the persistent interference of the provincial 
authorities with this trade, prices were eheaper here than in almost 
every other part of Japan at the commencement of the season, and 
contracts were made so low as seven and a half bus per picul. 
Under the influence partly of competition, but principally of the 
restrictions imposed by the Government, prices gradually rose to 
fifteen bus, several ships that had come here with the hope of ob- 
taining cargoes of Rice in the earlier part of the season had to leave, 
either in ballast, or with only part of their cargo made up. By the 
month of September, the provincial authorities had entirely pro- 
vented Rice from coming to Niigata from the interior, ostensibly for 
the purpose of making an estimate of the amount of Rice in the 
province, and the probabilitie® of their being a sufficient supply for 
the inhabitants until the new crop was gathered in. 
' The consequence was that Rice became much dearer in Niigat® 
than in all the inland towns of the province; and indeed the only 
supply which remained for the inhabitants of Niigata itself for some 
time, was that sold from the Government Rice stores here, for which 
a much higher price was thus obtained than would have been the 
case had farmers and others been permitted to send their rice freely 
into the market These restrictions continued until, in the month 
of October, two vessels arrived from Hakodate under charter to the 
Government to fetch rice from here. It was then intimated that 
Foreigners were quite at liberty to ship rice for other open Ports of 
Japan ; but the intimation was of little or no use, as the Japanese 
merchants were afraid to sell rice to Foreigners by this time, in 
consequence of the severe measures taken with them while the pro- 
hibition was in force. Besides the rice shipped for the Government, 
therefore, only an insignificant quantity was shipped. 

The Government appears to have no idea of the advantages to the 
to the country generally which would accrue from the free circula- 
tion of food within the same; and although it cannot expect to be 
able to transport supplies of rice to such places as these may be 
required at, 80 60on and in such large quantities as can be done by 
the combined action of merchants, Japanese and Foreign, still, either 
through an unenlightened adherence to traditional custom, or with 
the miserable idea putting the profits of the trade into its own 
coffers, at the expense of its half starving subjects, it continues to 
follow its former policy. 

Some further remarke on the subject of rice will be found under 
the head Agriculture. 

Silkworm-eggs have been exported to the extent of some 30,000 
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port, as this Port is near to many of the districts where they are 
produced, such as Gosen, Koidé and the Uyeda valley, Yonesawa, 
&c. It may be remarked of this article, as of silk, that but smal 
quantities have been brought here during the past year, simply for 
the reason that there was no certain market for such in this place. 
If the Japanese are sure of a regular market for these articles here, 
they will be ready to bring them, from Kaga on the South West, to 
Oshiu districts on the North East. During the past year the silk 
brought here has been quite insignificant. 

The small amount of business done in Exports may be partly 
accounted for by the fact that for most of the articles which the 
Japanese have offered for sale, they have asked the most unreason- 
able prices, apparently imhagining that Forcigners were ready to buy 
at any price, and expecting to be enriched all at once by Foreign trade. 
Experience will, in the course of another year, no doubt correct this 
mistake, and show them that they may indeed become enriched by 
Foreign trade, but only by a more slow and laborious method than 
they had at first imagined. 

The state of the currency must be put down as the principal rea- 
son of the depressed state of trade during the past year. In this 
part of the country immense quantities of spurious nibus, coined by 
Arpzc, Skxpat, and other Northern Daimios, were put in circulation 
during the civil war. In the early part of the year great difficulties 
were experienced in consequence of this, and of the inundation of 
the country by Government paper. After the Government procla- 
mation was issued here in the beginning of September, prohibiting 
the use of counterfeit coin, and requiring all nibus to be presented 
for examination , it became by degrees very difficult to pass nibus 
even suchas had been declared genuine by the Government inspec- 
tors. It was equally hazardous to rece ive nibus as it was difficult t 
pass them,—unless, indeed, the rece iver had an immediate prospect 
of getting rid of them again for somethina else ; for, in spite of the 
offer of the Government to shroff all nibus tendered to Foreig- 


ners in payment for goods, it was impossible for the Foreign mer- 
chant to tell whether he was receiving genuine money not. Theor 


Government shrolfs hore had no fixed criterion of good and bad 
coin, but evidently made it a point always to declare some propor- 
tion of the coin presented to them bad, stamping the remainder as 
good. If, however, the rejected coin was a snew presented for in- 
spection along with other coin a similar operation was repeated,—a 
certain quantity was pronounced bad, the rest veing stamped as 
good; and so on, until in some cases the whole of what was at first 
declared bad was stamped as good. 


The rates of exchanze between silver bus, gold nibus, and Go- 
vernment paper will show the preference given at different times 
during the year to these different kinds of money. In the commence- 
ment of the year one hundred Rios of silver were equal to one 
hundred and twenty Rios gold. In July the premium was only 
about 10 (per cent,) while at the end of the year it reached fifteen 
percent. For 100 Rios paper, at the commencement of the year, 
seventy Rios gold were received. Afterwards the exchange went 
down eo low as forty five. From the month of August, under the 
compulsory influence of the Government, paper gradually rose, until 
in October it reached par. At the end of the year it reaclicd a 
premium of ten per cent against gold. 


In consequence also of the great depreciation of the Japanese cur- 
rency, as against dollars in Yokohama, it became almost impossible 
for merchants here having consignments of goods on hand, to kuow 
for what they were selling them; and it often happened that what 
was thought here to be a good sale, turned out when the remittance 
reached Yokohama, to be a loss. 


The effect of the depreciated coinnge, and the issue of the incon- 
vertible Government paper, has told however much more terribly on 
the Japanese merchants and people generully. They at least aro 
the sufferers in the first instance, of those who have risked their 
capital in trade, some complain bitterly that they have been already 
ruined. They have given away their good money in exchange for 
merchandize, and the retail of this merchandize has only put into 
their hands a coin for which they can purchase nothing. Papor 
money has now come to be the most ordinary medium of ex- 
changes. Towards the end of the year spurious imitations of 
the Government paper have, however, appeared, and it is under- 
stood that large quantities of such are being made in the North. 
The result which is only too likely to arrive is too frightful to con- 
template. From the effects of the ruin caused by the wur of the 
year before lust, with the destruction of the Rice crops in some 
parts by inundations, to which has beon added the counterfeit and 
depreciated coinage, distress suflicient to provoke risings of the pea- 
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reported that in Oshiu mothers have been guilty of the most fright- 
fal crimes on their own children because they had no food to give 
them. The effect of the inconvertible paper money has not yet 
been felt to a great extent; but if it is not redeemed in time, sheer 
ruin on the populations of these naturally rich, and until lately 
prosperous provinces, must be the result. 

Shipping and Navigation,—I inclose returns of the carrying trade 
in British vessels from and to the other open ports, and of the do- 
mestic trade in Japanese junks between this port and other places 
to which is added a short table to show the extent of the Japanese 
river trade. Finally, four summaries are added, one showing the re- 
lative values of the coast trade in British ships, to that of the total 
coast trade in British and other non-Japanese vessels; the second 
showing the relative value of the same to the whole coast trade of 
the port, as far as such is ascertainable, including that in Japanese 
junks. The third is a general return of the British and other non- 
Japanese shipping. From this last it will be seen that of the non- 
Japanese shipping by far the greater part has been under the British 
fiag, and the value of the cargoes carried by British ships has even 
been more than proportionately large. The only matter of regret 
that I have with regard to these returns is, that I have not been able 
to include in them foreign-built vessels owned by Daimios. Of this 
description one belonging to Kaaa, and two sailing vessels belonging 
to CHosatv have visited this place, the first bringing some sugar and 
other articles, and one of the last taking away a cargo of Rice. 
These vessels, I am informed, are treated as “ Men-of-war,” and no 
record is kept of them or their cargoes. Is is to be hoped, however, 
that this practice will be amended in future. Excluding these four 
vessels, then, a general eatimate may be formed of the entire number 
and tonnage of merchant vessels entering and leaving this port dur- 
ing the past year, and the value of the trade in them. This consti- 
tutes the fourth summary. 

The present state of the entrance to the river at Niigata, does 
not admit of Kuropean ships coming into the river. As far as such 
‘are concerned, the port of Niigata consists merely of an open road- 
stead, without shelter or protection of any kind. From the begin- 
ning of May till the end of November, there is littie danger in dis- 
charging cargo here, but during the rest of the year it is hazardous 
for ships to attempt to discharge. In some parts of the anchorage 
good holding ground is to be found; it hus not however, yet been 
properly examined and buoyed for the guidance of vessels. There 
are two small light towers at the mouth of the river, but not much 
regularity is observed in the lighting of them, a circumstance which 
has rendered the passage in and out of the river at night somewhat 
precarious. The bar is ofton very rough when the sea is compurative- 
ly smooth, and it is linble to become suddenly so in certain 
directions of the wind. Too much care cannot be observed in cross- 
ing it in boats. A good landing-place has been constructed since 
the opening of the Port, a little distance up the river, opposite the 
Custom-House. 

The harbour of Ebisu-min:to, in Sado, is well sheltered from the 
prevailing storm-winds on this coast. Ships can lie at a quarter of 
a mile from the shore in perfectly smooth water, with a bottom of 
large pebbles and sand. Excellent stone ballast is strewed on the 
beach, all along the shores of the bay. ‘The salt lake at the back of 
the town is about six feet in depth just within the narrow entrance, 
and afterwards becomes suddenly deep. Inthe middle it is about 
seven fathoms, and five towards the farther side. Its breadth may 
be estimated at about a mile, by three miles in length. A small 
landing-place has been constructed near the entrance to the lake, 
and there are a few officers from the Niigata Custom-House stuation- 
ed at the place. 

In spite of the natural advantages of Ebisu-minato as a harbour, it 
is not likely to become of much service to the trade of this place, 
otherwise than as a shelter for ships to run to when strong weather 
comes on during their stay at Niigata. There is no market in the 
island itself, either for Imports or Exports, and the merchants who 
have settled here are with some reason opposed to the arrangement 
of landing cargo at Ebisu-minato. The reshipment of it for Niigata 
would involve additional risk und expense, and would moreover 
hardly be possible except at seasons of the year when ships could 
disoharge at Niigata itself. On the other band it must be admitted 
that as ships discharging or taking in cargo at Ebisu-minato could 
" calculate on always being able to do so without interruption, the 
expenses incurred by them while staying there would be less than 
has usually been the case with ships discharging and taking in cargo 
at Niigata, at least during the Autumn. The latter have sometimes 
been obliged to keep up steam while lying in the anchorage here: 
and several of them have had repeateadly to run for shelter to 
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The improvement of the entrance to the river at Niigata itself is a 
favourite project with some of the Japanese themselves; and un- 
doubtedly this would be the best solution of the problem of a West 
Coast Port. The splendid situation of Niigata as regards inland 
communication, its already large domestic shipping trade, its position 
as the centre of what is now the largest and perhaps thie richest 
province of Japan, all point it out as a suitable place for a seat of 
foreign trade. The expense of the improvement of the harbour 
might be considerable, but the advantage accruing therefrom, not 
merely to foreign shipping, but also to the Japanese shipping itself, 
would be immense. At present, during winter no junks can enter 
the river ; and they either go instead to some of the small harbours 
along the cuast, or wait about Sado until the spring. There are 
from four to five fathoms of water in the rivor within the bar, and 
room for almost an indefinitely large number of vessels to lie in the 
river. 


It is not too much to say that the creation or not of a harbour is, 
after all, the question on which the developement of Niigata as an 
open Port depends. The immense mineral wealth and productive 
resources of the neighbouring country, the large market for imports 
which may be reasonably expected under favourable circumstances 
to arise here, will hardly of themselves be sufficient to surmount the 
disadvantage of the almost total suspension of communication with 
other places by sea for five months in the year. If, however, the 
difficulties of a harbour were overcome, it would not be too much to 
expect a development of trade sufficient to repay in no long time 
the cost of the work. 


The building and repairs of junks, sea and river boats is carried 
on to a considerable extent in Niigata. The materials are chiefly 
brought from the forests of Aidzu and from Kaifu in this Province. 

Agriculture.—Tho principal crop of the Province of Echigo is 
rice. Indeed this Province is the largest rice-producing one in 
Japan, if the lately subdivided Province of Oshiu be excepted. It 
is estimated that in an average year a yield of some seven millions, 
five hundred thousand quarters, is obtained, more than a third of 
which may safely be looked upon as available for export to other 
parts of the country. The rice is, however, not equal in quality to 
the best Japanese rice. Of the rice produced in Oshiu, but a very 
small quantity finds its way out by this Port. 


Wheat, barley and buckwheat are prod in tho neighbouring 
provinces, but only for home consumption. 

Tobacco is produced in this province in pretty large quantities as 
well as in the neighbouring provinces of Shinshiu and Dewa. In 
this province Akatsuka, Nagadka, Sékuzuré, Ojika, Samboiiki and 
Sémi are mentioned as the chief plices where it is produced. Although 
of different qualities it may be generally characterized as inferior. 

The tea of this province is also inferior in quality. The annual 
production at Murakami, Chiujo, Gosen, Niitsu, Muramatsu, and 
Kurokawa, ia estimated at under three thousand piculs. The quality . 
of the tea grown in Echizen and the neighbouring provinces may be 
similarly characterized; and the finer kinds can be brought to 
Yokohama more cheaply than to this Port. 

Raw Silk is produced in Echigo at Horinouchi, Koidé, and what 
is known as the Uyeda valley, that is, the valley of the right 
branch of the upper Shinanogaws. The present production of 
these places is estimated at somewhat under one hundred piculs 
per annum. Silk is also grown at Tochiwo, Kambara, Gosen, 
Kinotomura, Iwabuné, Ogoto, Neya and other places in the pro- 
vince. The Silks of Oshiu, Dewa, Joshiu, and Shinshiu are already 
known; but it may be confidently expected that the opening of 
this place will give a fresh impulse to the development of its 
cultivation in these districts, as well as in this province. 

Silkwornm-eggs have already been alluded to under the heading of 
trade and commerce. These with waste Silk, and the like, may 
naturaliy be expected in time to come in large quantities to this 
place from the places just named. 

Vegetable Wax is produced in this province, but still more large- 
ly in the neighbouring country of Aidzu, now the province of Iwa- 
shiro, where it is manufactured into candles. 

Ginseng is ulso produced largely in the same province, to the 
amount it ia estimated of some ten thousand piculs per annum. 
Ginseng will probably become an important article of Export from 
this port. 

Cotton is pnoduced in Oshiu, Joshiu ond Shinshiu, as well as in 
this province, and, in fuct, throughout the district, but only for 
home consumption. 

Hemp is produced in Shinshiu, Joshiu, Dewa, Oshiu and else- 
where ; aud a good trade is said to have been going on in this article 
between this and the Southern ports. Hemp of coarscr quality ig 
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produced at Yoita and Nagaoka, in this province, and is used for 
making cordage. 
Besides the above, almost every vegetable product of the other 
parts of Japan is found within this district. The plant eslled “ai” 
by the Japanese, used for making the common blue dye with which 
which they dye their clothes, various kinds of potatoes, and other 
root crops, maize, millet, rape-sced, the sesamum orcntalis called 
by the Japanese “Goma,” from which a very excellent oil for cook- 
ing is obtained, are all found here in greater or lesss abundance. 
Pulse of different varieties, but chiefly the small bean called 
“ Adzuke,” is exported to other parts of the country, as well as fruit, 
the apples, pears and other fruits ofthis part of Japan having o 
high reputation elsewhere, Timber is plentiful in Dewa, Aidzu 
Kaifu, &c. 
Amongst animal products, it ought not to be omitted to mention 
deer-skins, which form a staple article of domestic trade. 
Population and Industries: mines fc. The population of Niigata 
iteclf ie estimated at nearly forty thousand registered inhabitants, 
with a floating population of some ten thousand more. ‘The cluster 
of small towns on the other side of tho Shinano River, lying between 
it and the Aga no kawa, and eomprehending Nottari, Kameda, aud 
several others, is estimated to contain about as many inhabitants as 
there are in Niigata. The total population of this town and the 
neighbourhood may be thus estimated ut nearly one hundred 
thousand inhabitants. This population is variously employed in 
general trade, and in connexion with the shipping of the Port. 
There are in Niigata forty eight shipping ‘‘Toiyas” or agencies 
The presence always of a considerable seafaring and other floating 
population occasions the existence of a large number of tea houses 
and places of entertainments. The merchants of the town and of 
Kameda, &c., appear many of them to be in very comfortable cir- 
camstances. A considerable part of the population also lives by 
fishing. Great quantities of salmon and other fish are caught in the 
river, and the sea fishing also appears to be fairly productive. It 
may be remarked here that salmon is caught in all the rivers of this 
Province. Besides in the Shinano-gawa it is found in the Aga no 
Kawa, the Ara-kawa and the Miomote-gawa or Murakami River, to 
the North-East. Awabi and Other fish are caught at Sado; and the 
collection of seaweed there is pursued with profit. The manufac- 
ture of furniture is carried on in Niigata, for the purpose of Ex- 
port to places further North. The dyeing of both home and foreign 
manufactured cottons is also pursued asa branch of industry, as 
well as the manufacture of Cottons themselves. 
The Province of Echigo is a Jarge and populous one. Its length 
from South West to North East is nearly one hundred and seventy 
miles. Its average breadth about twenty five to thirty miles. It 
contains besides the cluster of towns already mentioned, some eight 
or more towns with a population of from 20 to 40,000 inhabitants, 
amongst which Sanjo, Takata and Nagaoka are perhaps the most 
important. Besides these a whole host of smaller towns of from 
4,000 inhabitants upwards are scattered over the province. 
_ The manufacture of Cotton goods is carried on in many of these 
places, and large quantities of imported Cotton yarn is thus con- 
sumed. The principal seats of this manufacture are Mitsuke 
Kameda and Nagaoka for striped cottons, and Yoshida, Sone Na- 
gaoka and Ono for white. Silk manufacture is carried on at Tochi- 
wo, the Uyeda valley and Gosen in this Province, and in Joshiu, 
Dews, &. The cloth made from hemp for summer wear called 
“Chijimi” is manufactured at Ojiya,, and the valley of the left 
branch of the upper Shinano-gawa. The same is also made in 
Oshiu, Shirshiu and elsewhere. Cutlery and hardware are manu- 
factured in Aidzu. Lacquer ware is made in the district in several 
localities, but it is chiefly of inferior quality. The value of that 
made in this Province is estimated at some $50,000; of that 
made in Aidzu at $30,000, per annum. The mannofacture of 
bamboo ware, the coarser sorts of porcelain and earthenware, 
paper, saki &., is also carried on in several places ; much of the so 
called Kutani porcelain brought to Niigata is not genuine and is 
usually inferior. Large quantities of charcoal are brought from the 
forests of Aidzu and Dewa and also from Sado. The rouge called 
“beni” is manufactured from the plant of the same name, in Dewa 
to the amount of 450 piculs per annum. 

But it is in its minerals that the district possesses its greatest 
natural wealth. Copper is found in Ichigo, at Mazé near Yahiko- 
Yama, at Gosen, and Oshirakawa; in Dewa, at Akita; inthe island 
of Sado, and in Aidzu. In the last numed place the annual produce 
is estimated at 700.000 piculs. : 

Lead is found at Takiya and at Buddo near Murakami, in this 
Province, as well as in Aidzu. Iron in small quantity is also found 
in Aidsu, 
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Gold and silver are mined for in Sado, the former being found in 
the greater quantity. The mines are said not to have been very 
productive this year. Gold is also found mixed with the copper of 
this Province. : 

Coal is fonnd in Aidzu, and in this Province at Akadani, near 
Shibata; at Ojiya, Tsugawa, Gosen, and Nunobé, near Murakami, 
That of Gosen is probably the nearest to Niigata, being only some 
15 miles off. The coal brought thence, however, being merely 
surface coal, is of inferior quality, and not suitable for steamers. 

Many mines of different minerals are known of in this Distriot, 
which are as yet not worked; and those which are so, are workod 
in a very imperfect manner. At present probably only copper can 
be expected to become a common Article of Export, But the mineral 
resourses of the District are no doubt immense. 

Petroleum issues by a natural spring from the ground at Niiteu 
some 12 or 14 miles from Niigata, and is collected by the Japanese 
for sale. There are also a few artificial wells worked in the same 
locality. The mens applied in working these wells however, being 
comparativelly rude, the yield is small. A project is on foot to 
work them under foreign superintendence by a Japanese company, 
and to purify the oil. The wells are situated in a most favourable 
locality fur the transport of the oil, being close by a branch of the 
river, which is navigable to within a short distance of the spot, 
where the wells are. A great part of the Country is evidently full 
of underground treasures of petroleum, and probably also coal. 
What the Japanese term “fire wells,” or jets of inflammable gas 
issuing from the ground are in existence in some part of the pro- 
vince. 

Near the wells of Niitsu,—or more properly Kusozu, from which 
the oil takes its name among the Jupanese, one issues from theground 
at the village of Garamiki,. At MiyShdji, between Sanjo and Mitsuké 
there are three or four of these “fire wells.” Indeed the natural 
petroleum spring near Niiteu, above alluded to, would appear to be 
only one of these “ fire wells’ which had got filled with water. The 
so-called spring consists of a circular aperture, about six feet more 
in breath, and apparently very deep, filled to the brim with water 
which has the appearance of bubbling up in the centre in a violent 
stream, or as if it were boiling. It does not overflow; so that there 
is probably no spring of water concerned in causing this somewhat 
singular phenomenon. Tho supposition of a strong jot of gas at the 
bottom would however sufficiently explain it, The petroleum issues 
floating on the surface of the water, and is skimmed off from time to 
time with ladles. The gas at-Garamiki and at Miydhdji has little 
smell, so that the abseuce of any other observable smell except that 
of the petroleum at this spring is not remarkable. 

It is quite clear that this article alone, if it were properly work: 
ed, would create an important export trade at this place. 

Beyond Tochiwo, from 40 to 45 miles from Niigata, there is a salt 
spring issuing from the ground, indicating, it were presumable, the 
existence of rock salt. Another such is marked on the local maps 
near Yahiko-Yama. 

Under the head of public works the only things to be noted are 
the erection of a Custom House, with sheds for Cargo, and Bonded 
Warehouses attached, on the bank of the river about a mile from 
the mouth, and the construction of a road and a bridge to connect 
these with the town. The Custom House buildings are well con- 
struct: d, and the Bonded Warchouses are good, insurable atone 
godowns, sufficiently far separated from other buildings in case of 
fire; the road is well made; but it is by the previously existing 
canals that goods are transported {between the Custom-House and 
the warehouses of the merchants, so that the road is hardly used 
except for passenger traffic. 

Having now touched upon most of the subjects on which it is 
usual to remark in a Trade Report, it may not be out of place to 
add a few general observations on this Port and District. 


The town of Niigata was first settled about 215 years ago, by three 
merchants of Echizen, with the permission and under the direction 
of Makino, the Daimio of Nagaoka, in whose territory it was situated. 
It was laid out, the streets were made, and its admirable system of 
canals dug within a few years of its first scttlement. Tho ides of the 
founders of making a flourishing port here, was not disappointed. 
Under the jurisdiction of Nagaoka, it coutinued to flourish until in 
the year 1843 it was taken over by the Shogun’s Government. For 
a short time during the civil war of the year before last, it was held 
by Aidzu and the Northern Daimios, until it was taken possession of 
by the Mikado’s Government. ' 


Niigata is at present merely a department under the provinisial 
Government of Echigo, the chief seat of which is placed at Suibara, 
a small town in the interior, where tho Governor at present resides, 
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an arrangement which is about the worst that could be made for the 
settlement, and development of this place as an open port. 
is & prospect ot this being soon changed, however, for the better. 

The revenue of Niigata in Rice is a mere trifle, amounting to less 
than 1,000 Kokus per annum. That of all the Government territory 
in Echigo amounts nominally to over 170,000 Kokus or 427,000 
piculs; but the actual revenue is much larger. The annual duties 
collected on domestic trade at Niigata amount to some $15,000. It 
is said that the small duty hitherto levied on articles of Japanese 
production imported here has now been abolished. The total duties 
collected on foreign trade during the past year amount to only $516, 
the imports having almost all puid duty at some of the other open 
ports. 

The district of which Niigata may be said to form the port is one 
of considerable exteut. It may be looked on as comprising the 
province of Dewa, the late territory of Aidzu and the neighbour- 
hood, now called the province of Iwashiro, the province of Echigo, 
. parts of Joshiu, and Shinshiu, Echin, Noto, Knga, Hida, and the 
Island of Sado. From all these provinces produce may be expected 
to come here rather than to any of the other open Ports, Imports 
being taken in return. 

The internal communication from Niigata to other parts of Echigo, 
to Aidzu, and other districts by means of the Shinano-gawa and 
Aga no Kawa, with the innumerable cross streams, brauches, creeks 
and canals connected with these rivers, is truly admirable. The 
Shinano-gawa is navigable for river boats by both of its upper bran- 
ches to a distance of between 70 and 80 miles from Niigata towards 
Joshiu and Shiushiu ; and the Aga no Kawa, which drains the other 
part of the province, to a distance of nearly 40 miles from its mouth, 
towards Aidzu. Near the former river ere situated the inland 
towns of Ono, Shironé, Saujo, Mitsuké, Nagaoka and many 
smaller ones, and the valleys on the upper part of its course 
form the chief Silk producing district of the province. Near 
the latter river sre the towns of Shibata. Nakajima with Sui- 
bara Muramatsu, Niitsu, Gounn, Mano, Yasuda, and Tsugawa. 
The two rivers once discharged themselves into the sea by the same 
mouth, that, namely, which now forms the mouth of the Shinano- 
gawa only. About Anno Domini, 1820, the Daimio of Shibata cut a 
passage for the Aga no kawa direct into the sea, by which means & 
great extent of rice land was reclaimed. At the time that this was 
done, an engngement was made with the town of Niigata, that if the 
shipping interest should suffer by the reduction thus made in the 
quantity of waters discharged from the mouth of tha Shinano-gawa, 
the work should be undone again. It seems not, however, to have 
injured the shipping interest much; at all events the Aga-no-kawa 
continues to discharge itself by the artificial mouth then made 
for it. Tho old channel connccting it with the Shinano-gawa 
however, still remains. There are only some five or six miles 


between the present mouths of the rivers. Indeed the whole 
country between them, for a long distance inland, would ap- 

ar to have been gradually reclaimed cither from swamp, or 
Frou the sea. I have seen anideal map of the ancient state of 
the country, in which Niitsu, now some 13 or 14 miles from the sea, 
is represented as a seaport on the shores of the bay into which the 
two rivers then discharged themselves. 

The following imperfect weather tables may be of some use, as 
showing the prevailing winds and weather here during the latter 
part of the past year :— 
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Winps. (7thtosiet)| SEP | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. 
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WEATHER 
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Snow, hail ( 0 
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In conclusion I may mention that a school has been established 


There | here by the Government, for instruction in the English language, 


under the superintendence of an American gentleman well known in 
Japan. The pupils are chiefly children of officiale and others of the 
two sworded class, but the school is open to all, and not a few of the 
mercantile class have availed themselves of the opportunity of send- 
ing their children for instruction. The present number of pupils 
is about twenty-eight, including both children and young men. A 
considerable increase is expected after the Japanese New Year. 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient, 
hnmble servant, 
(Signed) J. TROUP. 


Notes of the @eteek. 








HE last Straits Times Extra announces that the Japan loan has 
all been taken up, and “ The Times” of the 5th April in ite City 
article thus refers to the construction of railway. 

The last advices from Japan reach to the middle of February, and 
describe arangements which have been fully completed for the first 
introduction of railways into that country. The line is to connect 
Yedo and Osaka, the new and old capitals of the Empire, a distance 
of 300 miles, and there are ulso to be brauches from Yedo to Yoko- 
hama, and from Osaka to Tsuruga, which will be along the Biwa 
Lake, and will connect the west coast with the two capitals. “The 
importance of the latter,” it is said, cannot be overrated, as it will 
place the rich crups of the great rice-producing districts within easy 
reach of the metropolitan populations,” The work will belong to 
the Japanese Government, but it is to be carried out under the ad- 
vice of Euglish engineers appointed by Mr. H. N. Lay, by whom all 
the negotiations have been conducted, and who has alredy selected 
Mr. I'dward Morel os principal engineer, who has been summoned 
from Australia, where he was engaged in works for Mr. Edwin 
Elarke. An English loan of one million sterling is to be raised to 
meet the cost, und this will be secured not only by the line itself, 
but a mortgage on tho Customs’ duties collected at the ports. From 
three to five years is to be allowed for completion. According to 
the Japan Mail, the negotiations with regard to the loan and rail- 
way have extended over many months, and have been the subject of 
“constant and most earnest deliberation among the Japanese 
Ministers, who have had ample time to give them all the attention 
due to a question of such vital importance, and one fraught with 
such immence consequences. The Government, it is added, “has 
never wavered in its determination to carry Out the scheme the res- 
ponsibilitics of which it unbesitatingly accepts.” 


WE would draw attention to a Notification issucd by Mr. Trove, 
Hf. B. M. Consul at Niigata, from which it will be seen that the 
prohibition placed upon the export of Rice from that Port has been 
removed, and it cannot be doubted that this measure, which is a 
further evidence of the advance of sound views in the Japanese 
Government, will act beneficially both to the great rice producing 
district of which Niigata is the outlet, and to the inhabitants of the 
more Southern Ports in this Island. 


= eee 


After much hope deferred, that Japanese Government have at 
last appointed a Harbour Master for this port, who has already been 
confirmed in his post, and the result of whose offices we hope shortly 
to experience in an entire revision of the condition of the harbour. 
CoMMANDER Purves R.N., on whom the choice of the Government 
has fallen, was in service in China as long ago as 1841, and has 
since thut sime been in constant and active employment in various 
parts of the world. 

We are already under some obligations to him, for by his 
acceptance of the post we have at all events been saved from the dan- 
ger of secing it filled by at least one hungry applicant, whose qualifl- 
cations for it were in inverse ratio to his estiinate of them, or that 
which any one else could possibly form. 





orrespondence. 





We insert the following letter with some pain and humiliation that 
there should ever have been any necessity for writing it at all,for it un- 
questionably reflects gravely, though in no sense unjustiflably upon 
usas @ community. The impressions made on a stranger newly 
arrived in this place must certainly be of the worst possible descrip- 
tion, though perhaps not now go bad as before the commencement 
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of the efforts to put the roads in better order. A note which we 
wrote last week about the intolerable nuisance of the coolie-scream- 
ing does not seem to have had the slightest effect in stopping it, and 
we presume it is supposed that when remarks are made on these 
matters it is done for amusement. The idea that the cessation of 
this atrocious noise would be a great public boon never seems to be 
ontemplated. Soin the same way, while we are on the subject, is 
the want of regulation in regard to the dress of the coolies within the 
settlement. At present the revolting and barbarous indecency of it 
strikes any one recently arrived from a civilized country as reflecting 
very painfully upon the condition of public opinion which can tole- 
rate it. Coming out by the old route through the hot climates 
one gets a little hardened to such matters, but it must be remember- 
ed that most of our arrivals from England will now came by way 
of America without anything to break their fall, and the impression 
made by such laxity of Municipal arrangement, and the effects of this 
laxity, are far more painful than we can imagine. We sincerely 
hope we are not far distant from the dawn of a day when a real 
social revolution will begin in this place, nor do we believe there is 
a spot in the world where it will have more material to work upon. 
It is hardly too much to say that our civilization here is as nearly 
inverted as it can be to have any power whatever in keeping an 
European community together. How it has become so is a matter 
which presents little difficulty to those who know the history of the 
port ; but tho fact remains the same, while the necessity for change, 
and we trust its approaching advent, are more apparent every day. 
We must, however, in justice to strenuous efforts made in past 
times by many members of this community, say that the ubsence of 
proper Municipal regulation has not arisen from indifference to the 
subject. It results from the anomalous relations in which we stand 
to our landlords the Japanese, and until these relations can be pro- 
perly adjusted, we shall have to work with and through the Japanese 


Government. 


Will our correspondent, too, permit us to say that his manifest 
humanity has carried him away in the matter of the coolie groans, 


which certainly have their rise in habit not in misery. 
To THE EpiroRk OF THE “Japan WEEKLY Mai.” 
Sre, 


After the manner of strangers and travellers who are so prone on 
arriving at a new place to note whatever may strike them as unusual 
and objectionable, I take the liberty to point out through the medium 
of your columns a few of the more prominent eyesores and annoy- 
ances peculiar to the foreign settlement of Yokohama, in the hope that 
my remarks, made in a friendly spirit, may lead to their diminution 
or removal. Whst for instance can be more shocking to a person 
of any pretence to refinement than the dismal wails of the over- 
wrought labourers that day and night assail the ears. Is it—can it be 
necessary for human beings, however distressed, to pour forth their 
griefs in a manner 80 heartrending, and in tones so loud and contin- 
uous as to resemble the howling of wolves in winter or the cries of 
wild beasts in search of prey ? No civilized community in any other 
part of the world would, I venture to say, tolerate for an instant 
so distressing a nuisance. Another drawback to the comfort. as also 
to the appearance of the settlement, is the growth of parasitic 
tenements in many of the principal thoroughfares,—mere excrescences 
on large buildings or temporary erections along the roadsides, en- 

croaching on the highway and interfering with the traffic. Aud lastly, 
there is the indecent guise of many of the labouring classes both 
male and female in the public streets, an annoyance which is said to 
wax greater as tle weather becomes hotter. These persons may 


follow their domestic habits at their pleasure when employed else- 


where than in the foreign quarter or in ordinary thoroughfares, but 
surely it could not be deemed an interference with the liberty of 


the (Japanese) subject to require an amendment in this respect. 

I say nothing now of filth and foul smells, as there is evidently a 
process going on for draining and cleaning the foreign Settlement 
which may in time lead to improvement ; but what of the native 
thoroughfares and their foul canal, the almost stagnant water-courses 


and the neighbouring marshy swamp so productive of disease? 
Let not the Foreign inhabitants imagine that disease under such 
circumstances is innocuous, or that the risk extends no further than 
the immediate neighbourhood of its fermentation. ‘!he foulest and 
unhealthiest portions of all towns are the real guage of their salubrity, 
while contagion and infection spread the danger to every part alike — 
and where could you find all the elements for the destruction of life 
so freely provided ? 
In short, there is abundant need in the streets of Yokohama of 
uiet, convenience, decency and cleanliness to render the place 
desirable as a residence, whether for business or for pl asure. 
Iam, Sir, 
Your truly, 


COSMOPGLITE. 
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COLONIAL TYPES. 





THe GovexNor. 

We are told that the Crown Colony of Cantsoo is of enormous 
importance as a strategical position. The Secretary for the Colonies 
has frequently been pressed on the point by Radical members, who, 
seeing year after year in the estimate a fair round unvarying item 
under the head of the CaRrBoo establishment, were desirous, as is the 
habit of Radicals, to know where the place wae, what its produots, 
and what its actual value. 

Successive Colonial Secretaries, answering from their places in the 
House, have always avoided the first two of the three questions, 
inasmuch as an auewer to either would have committed them tos 
distinct statement on geographical and natural-historical pointe. 
But they were unanimous as to its value from a strategical point of 
view. One of them, in the heat of debate, had gone so far as to call 
it ‘a key.” This of course, settled the question in the minds of 
all well disposed persons. 

Throwing on one side for an instant the respectable ignorance of 
which stay-at-home English people are so proud, those who care to 
know are informed, that CaRIBOO is s amall island somewhere in the 
intertropical regions of one of the large Oceans. Its produce is 
limited. Some who have lived in the place and perhaps love it, 
speak of it as Spice Island. Without passion or prejudice on 
either side, it may possibly have grown a nutmeg on the sly. There 
is one thing, however, in which CaRtpoo is unequalled, and that 
thing is its fever. There are many kinds of fever ; typhoid, typhus, 
remittent, intermittent, unintermittent, high fever, low fever, yellow 
Jack, have all characteristics of their own, but as poor Albert Smith 
used to sing of Galigniani’s Messenger, Cariboo fever “is the 
greatest of them all.” It is true that some men recover from an 
attack, but they recover to become physiological phenomena, 
walking surgical preparations, fit only to be put in a bottle of spirits 
and stoppered down close. The one attack has made their whole 
existence an absurdity, breathing with what may be left of their liver, 
digesting with what may be left of their heart. Nevertheless, in 
spite of all this, the place is inhabited. Inhabited, too, by British 
subjects as a matter of course, black British subjects being in 8 
large majority. These are taxed up to the eyes, as is proper when 
the benefits they derive from their citizenship is considered. In old 
days they had been in the habit of scalping and eating each other; 
now if they do anything unconstitutional, refuse to pay up, or other- 
wise misconduct themselves, they are shot or hanged by white 
British subjects. In enumerating set-vffs too, the Colonial Chaplain 
must not be forgotten. The white inhabitants of Cariboo take good 
care to let this official know that he does not exist for their benefit ; 
it is only fair then to presume that he is a special comfort intended 
for the blacks. But we are expending our colours on the Colony: 
while the Governor is sitting for his portrait. 

Mr. Patrice Maoney, or “Tus Maronzy” as he loved to be call- 
ed, had been of eminent service to the Government when the “ walt 
question” was raised. It ie perfectly true that when Mr. MaLoney 
successfully contested a parliamentary election in Ballynosnail, South 
Ireland, he did not dwell strongly, or at length, on his convictions 
as to this important point. Indeed, he spoke with such contempt 
aud derision of the Sassenach and his doings, that it was a matter of 
surprise to some of his constituents that he should have interested 
himself 60 warmly about the Sassenach’s drink. As it turned out, 
however, his opinion on malt was of considerable value as affecting 
a division list, and like all things of value it procured for him an 
equivalent in the shape of an offer of the Governorship of Cariboo. 

The appointment was certainly immensely satisfactory to THE 
Mazoney’s family, particularly to bis father, who though he had 
often im latter times heard his son spoken of as 8 shining light, had 
never in his native wilds noticed anything particularly shining about 
his son but the knees of his trowsers. But now all this was changed 
Patrick, asa full-blown “ Excellency” would certainly be in a posi-s 
tion to pay off certain heavy advances for election expenses; ad- 
vances that had been squeezed out of brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, 
all eager to sacrifice their pcckets to the vicarious honour showered 
on them in the person of the family Member of Parliament. Per- 
haps the few weeks between the appoivtment and his arrival at his 
seat of Government, were amongst the sweetest of Mr. MaLonry’s 
life. Those ecstatic snobs, the London tradesmen, were anxious to 
give him any amount of credit; for days his rooms were besieged by 
crowds of panting tailors, eager to supply the uniforms, cocked hats 
and swords without which, as we well know, no mano would pretend 
to governs British Colony. As it happened, however, Mr. Maro- 
NEY’s predecessor, Logp Egnest Piccapiuiy had troubled himself 
little about pomp or dignity, or for the matter of that, about anything 
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else. Of him it is recorded that one of his servants having stolen a | dip, when he bolted to the outer rails, Southern Cross taking the 


piece of pork, His Excellency sent a verbal message to the magis- 
trate who was trying the offender to settle the case quickly, as he 
was anxious to dine off the “ pidce de conviction.’’ It may be imagin- 
ed then, that when the new Governor duly arrived in a man-of-war 
accompanied by a Secretary, Mr. Brian O’Leary (the only lucky one 
of those too confiding relations already mentioned) and arrayed in 
cloth of gold &c., the twenty European inhubitants forming the 
white population of the Island rushed off to their bungalows to look 
for black hats to wear in honour of the new arrival. 

Certainly the official reception was a very grand affair. The 
Governor would have been all grace, had he not been all dignity. 
He managed to make the by-standers fecl that they ought to kiss 
hands. The uniform and cocked hat were certainly very successful, 
but somehow or other the Cariboo officials went homo after the first 
interview with a feeling that Lorp Exwest’s system of administration 
wasa thing of the past, and on the whole, perhaps they didn’t quite 
like the idea of a change. Had they known what the change was to 
be, they would have been more sorrowful than they actually were. 
Within three months of his arrival, Mr. Matonry had made every 
body in Cariboo painfully aware of his presence and the importance 
of his functions. He gave a ball on purpose that the three ladies of 
the Island might be led up to him by his private Sccretary and then 
and there danced with. Dinners at Government House afforded 
him special delight, as he could keep his guests waiting, and then be 
helped first. A species of entertainment called by Mr. O’Leary in 
the invitation cards, ‘a drum,’ in addition to the great merit 
of being cheap, afforded exquisite opportunities for a kind of 
behaviour which in any other people than Governors would be 
termed stupid vulgarity. 

It was, however, in his political administration that the new 
Governor especially distinguished himself. Akind of satrap of the 
back stairs, he succeeded in making the miserable officials about him 
realize his power and dread his very look. It would seem that he 
looked upon his subordinates as so many skittles to be bowled over, 
and he certainly did bowl] them over with a vengeance. Poor, timid, 
fever-smitten old men, dragging on an existence in hopes of living 
until such time as they would be entitled to a pitiful pension and 
retirement to Cheltenham or Leamington, quailed before the terrible 
MALONEY. Their departments turned inside out, their accounts over- 
hauled, themsclves bullied, insulted, and threatened, before three 
months they all had reason to wish themselves dead. One unfor- 
tunate gentleman, who on the strength of a supposed error of five 
pence in his accounts had been told to expeet criminal proceedings, 
fairly bolted up a river into the interior, in the wild hope perhaps of 
lying “perdu” until something turned up to his advantage. But the 
indefatigable Governor was not to be baulked of his prey, and the de- 
lectable sight was offered tu the community of an official hunt. The 
Governor, who judging from his seat on horseback, could have never 
before hunted anything larger then Guinea pigs, seemed to enjoy 
the fun amazingly It would have been difficult to point to any actual 
result from this energy. Mr. MaLoyey’s proceedings were infinitely 
suggestive of the convulsive idleness of a squirrel. 

One of these days perhaps the fever of the country may come to the 
rescue of the unfortunate officials of Cariboo. At present, through 
perhaps snipernatural interposition, Mr. Matonzy has escaped. The 
old hands say grimly, it is better to have it early, and when it does 
come he will catch it. 

It is certainly is a wonderful thing that men of. such a stamp 
should be elected to such a position. Of course, it would be impos- 
sible for all the Governors of English colonies to be sages and states- 
men, but at any rate precautions might be taken that a MALonry, 
half Caligula, half bagman, should not be entrusted with the power 
to embitter the existence of a whole Colony, though its extent were 
no Bo grester then that of CaRIBoO. 
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“YOKOHAMA RACES, SPRING MEETING, 1870. 


FIRST DAY. 
THURSDAY, 267Tu MAY. 
1—CLUB CUP. 


Presenten.—For China Ponies that have never won a Raca 
here. Weightas per scale. Entrance £5. One mile and a distance. 





Southern Croes ... ie oT aaa ‘ee 
Omio oee eae ote ae ors see 2 
Shoofly ; or . 3 


THe Cius Cur brougut all the antes te the post, a pee, start 
being effected Shoofy taking the lead which ho maintained to the 


Google 


lead followed by the Shantung Chicken, whose noble owner after 
the most frantic efforts to get to the fore was obliged to content 
himself with second place—Southern Cross winning easy. 





2.—GRIFFINS’ PLATE. 


Value $150. For Japan Ponies that have never run at any 
Meeting. Last Pony to pay 2nd Pony’s Entrance. Weight 10st. 


7lbs. Entrance $10. Half a Mile. 


Defiance eee eee tee ese eece 1 
Torpedo zi vee . 2 


THE GRIFFINS’ PLATE had a “field of aint starters aut of nine 
entries, Outcast being absent. After a couple of false starts, the 
whole got away on very fair terms, but with a decided sdvant- 
age to Torpedo, the rider of which seemed determined to make 
the most of it, they all kept well together to the quarter mile 
post when Defiance closed with Torpedo and a splendid race ensued 
between the two, resulting in a victory for the Tartan by a neck. 
We cannot but compliment Mr. William on his riding in this race. 


3.—CELESTIAL CUP. 


PRESENTED.—For China Ponies. Winners at the last Autumn 
Meeting and Winner of the Club Cup 7lbs, extra. Weight as per 
scale. From the bottom of the Hill and in. 


Hard Lines , «. oe eee eee oe | 

Guatemozin axe se ae aoe 
CELESTIAL Cup only brought two to the starters flag, Hard Lines 
and Guatemozin. This could scarcely be called a race for the 
white pony was not in condition and had not the ghost of a chance 


with his competitor, who won as he liked. 





4,—NIPPON CHAMPION PLATE. 


Value $150. For Japan Ponies. Weight 10st. 7lbs. Entrance - 
$10. One Mile. 


Moctezuma eee eee vee eee eee 1 
Samourai ses eae _ ae ove «6S 
Torpedo eee ee ry) 3 


Nippon CHAMPION PLATE brnaght & field of five, and being the 
race of the meeting for Japan ponies, was looked forward to with 
much excitement; Samourai being considered the winner and 
that impression being generally shared. The start was any 
thing but good, Samourai having the worst of it, Paddy Whack 
going away with the lead followed by Delight, Torpedo, Moctezu- 
ma and Samourai. This position was maintained till rounding the 
dip, when they all kept well together. Torpedo and Moctezuma last 
at the half mile, they then commenced to make play, Moctezuma 
creeping ahead and at the quarter mile, leading, coming up the 
straight they all punished except the winner who won by two and 
a half lengths, Samourai second, amidst tremendous cheering. 
It is seldom or ever we have heard such hearty congratulations as 
took place on this occasion; and one and all cheered Mr. Nicolas 
on his magnificent victory. The Marquis of Granby (the rider of 
Moctezuma) rode splendidly. 


§.—CHALLENGE CUP. 


Value $300. For China Ponies. To be won at two consecutive 
Meetings by » Pony or Ponies the bond fide property of the same 
owner. Weight as per scale. Entrance $10. Two Miles. 

Shylock — a eee oe one ‘as site oo I 
St. Swithin eee eee eee eee eco oe. 8 

THE CHALLENGE Cup ‘seoaglt six to the flag, and after one false 
start they got away on pretty fair terms, Hard Lines making the 
running followed by St. Swithin with Shylock last. This position 
was maintained till the three quarter mile post when Shyluck took 
third place, in this order they continued tilla quarter of a mile 
from home when Hard Lines was passed by the Sainé and im. 
mediately collared by Shylock and a splendid race ensued, the 
Tartan winning by three lengths. The winner was admirably 
ridden. 


[emannanaand 


6.—FUSI-YAMA CUP. 

Value $125. For Japan Ponies. Winner of the Nippon Champion 
Plate excluded. Weight 10st. 7ibs. Entranco $5. Three quarters 
of a Mile. 

Padiy Whack... ar ase ow 1 

Tue Fvsiyama Cur had a good field of si six, it being considered 
a certainty either for Deflance or Antelope, but the bolting propen- 
seties of the latter spoilt his chance of an easy victory, Paddy Whack 


_ ~—— 2s eS ee 
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winning by a short head after immense excitement: Deflance seaond, 
who could have easily beaten the winner, but was carried to the 
outer rails with Antelope, when he bolted and thereby lost his 
chance. 





7.—HACK STAKES. 

Value $25. For all Ponies that have been ridden as Hacks in 
Yokohama for six months previous to date of entry, and not 
entered for any other flat race at this Meeting except the Con- 
solation Plate. Weight 12st. Entrance $5. Once round anda 


distance, 
Cobham... ei ‘sa bes se ee sha, “ak 
The Admiral Sas _ it “a eee ‘i 
Drum ose aoe ‘nie a eae «we «3 


THE Hack Stacks brought three to the post, with a good start 
they made the pace very warm, Admiral (the favorite) leading, 
Cobham and the Drum together, at the top of the hill Cobham 
caught the Naval Gentleman and a splendid race ensued from 
here, the ponies being ridden the whole of the way amidst intense 
excitement; and Cobham landed a winner by four lengths, 


8.—ITO CUP. 


ParsENTED.—For all Ponies. Winners at this Meeting exoluded. 
Weight, China Ponies llst. Japan Ponies 10st. Entrance $10. 


Half a Mile. 
Flateatcher oe 2 


Ito Cur—Three only atarted for a very soon. 1 race resulting ina 
victory for the spots. 





SECOND DAY. 
FRIDAY, 27rm MAY, :870. 
1.—THE COTTER’S CUP. 


PRESENTED.—For all Ponies. Winner of the Challenge Cup 
excluded, and all other China pony winners at the Meeting 10lbs. 
extra. Weight as per scalc. Japan ponies 10st. Entrance $10, 


One mile and a quarter. 
Southern Cross  ... ove ‘es sie ‘8 sie: 2 
Graculus Eeuriens se dos axe ae a. 2 
Chassepot sae 3 


TrECorters Cup brought fourtothe peeks & a good race madaced: 
bat there never was a doubt as to Southern Cross winning, he was 
very nicely ridden and won an easy race by several lengths. Mr- 
Crawford may indeed be prond of securing such a splendid prize 
as the “ Cotter’s Cup,” and we heartly congratulate him, he has 
paid a great deal of attention to his ponies and brought them out 
in good form, and having the advantage of a rider like Mr. Cobb 
we are not surprised at his victories this meeting. 


2.—HOPEFUL STAKES. 


Value $100. For Japan Ponies that have never won a flat race 
since the Autumn Meeting 1868. Weight 10st. 7lbs. Entrance $5. 
Three quarters of a mile. 

Antelope ove oes iss hs ig ok 
Lord Byron... 2 

Horervt Stakes resulted in & etek vane Mélslogs sad Lord 
Byron, the former winning by a short neck after a very severe 
struggle. Mr. Dra Narb’s O’ Fugieas also started, but was never in 
the race. Firstly at the false start the pony went away with his 
rider, and at the quarter mile post threw him, so the starter sent 
the other two by themselves. 


SSS 


3.—VISITORS CUP. 


PRrEsENTeD.—For China Ponies. Winners at the Meeting 7Ibs. 
extra; if of two races 10lbs. extra. Weight as per scale. Entrance 
$10. One mile and a half. 

Shylock... aes sas iss ae aes rae | 
St. Swithin... ove ons 2 

Tue Visitors Cup brought Lines to the flag and ‘after a wee fair 
start Hard Lines jumped off with the lead with St. Swithen well on 
his quarter, Shylock making a waiting race of it. The first time 
round the latter pony was fully half a distance behind, but on 
nearing the half mile the second turn, his rider let him out and 
he immediately lessened the distance between his competitors, 
and at the distance came tothe fore and with a little inducing 
came in an easy winner. St. Swithin second. Mr. Morrison has a 
grand pony in Shylock and we feel sure it will be a long time 
before he meets his equal in Japan. 
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4. —LADIES’ PURSE. 


PRESENTED.—For Japan Ponies. Winners 7ibs, extra; Entrance 
$10. Half a mile. 


Delight eee eee eee eee ry) eee eee 1 
Moclezuma... ‘ise sink sue aus ves jaa. ae 
Paddy Whack... a see cue ee me 


THE LADIES PursE—This, there can be no doubt, was the race 
of the day, as both owners and riders were equally anxious to 
receive the handsome trophy the Yokohama Ladies contribute—in 
addition to thecomplimentary speech. A very indifferent start wag 
effeoted in the race, we are sure, through, no fault of Mr. Ecallaw’s, 
It is no easy task to start half a dozen Japanese ponies and we do 
not envy the gentleman his position, one we are sure he fills 
with general satisfaction to all. The pace was very quick, all the 
ponies being together. Coming into the straight it was evident the 
TARTAN had it and so it eventually proved. Moctezuma & good 
second, after all the disadvantages of being several lengths in the 
rear at starting. Mr. Nicolas should be very proud of his pony, for 
in our opinion his equal has not been found yet. Time 61 seconds, 





5.—FAREWELL CUP. 


PRESENTED.—For China Ponies. Winners at the Meeting 
excluded. Weight as per scale. Entrance $5. Once round. 


Greculus ata aoe sed aan see bene od 
Flatcatcher.. one df eae ak ‘ik ae 
Shylock eee tee ees 3 


THE FAREWBLL Cup. —This 9 wis an easy — for Mr. Koallaw, 
for old Flatcacher seemed to take it very easy all the way, and 
the Greedy little Greek won the prized as he liked. 


6.—STAND CUP. 


Value $125. For Japan Ponies. Winner of Nippon Champion 
Plate, 7lbs. extra, and of two races 10lbs, extra. Weight 10st. 





7lbs. Entrance $5. One mile and three quarters. 
Samourai ... ay eae ns see ose oo lL 
Torpedo... as oo oe ren ‘aie oe 2 


Paddy Whack _... sve eee wo. 8 

Tae Stanp Cur.—A deal of azsitenionts was caused in this race 
from various causes—firstly on account of Samourai being so 
easily beaten on the first day, that the “ knowing ones” did not 
consider it a certainty for him, till the numbers were up and found 
only Torpedo, Paddy Whack and O’ Fugisan against him. On pass. 
ing the stand the first time Pa/dy Whack, and Samourai leading 
with Zorpedo on thoir quarters hard held, at the dip Paddy bolted 
and carried Samourai with him, giving a splendid chance to 
Torpedo, which that pony failed to take advantage of and secmed 
to lose all heart and come nearly to a stand still, till Samourai 
again getting on terms with him, when he assayed another 
effort, but it was no good. The veteran won easy. 


8.—HANDICAP SWEEPSTAKES. 
Of $10 each with $25 from the Fund. For all Ponies, to be 
handicapped after race No. 6 has been run. Half a mile. 





Rinaldo _,., ais sis oes is ees we d 
Hard Lines eee eee eco eve eee eee 2 
Antelope eee eee ee eee eee eee oe. 3 


HanpicaP SwEEPSTAKES.—Resulted in an easy victory for the 
spots Rinaldo with 11-10 winning easy. The time this pony has 
made this meeting is truly wonderful. - 


9.—CONSOLATION PLATE, 
Value $100. For all beaten ponies at the Meeting. China 





Ponies llst. Japan Ponies 10st. Entrance $5. Once round and 
a distance. 
Flatcatcher eee eae eee eco eee eco 1 
Drum ves eee eee ese eee ees ees 2 
Admiral ... re one : . 8 


ConsuLATION PLATE. —Was evidently sadasved for Flatcacker for 
had he been pushed in the FarEWELL he could not have run in 
this race so well as he did. This terminated the day’s sport, and 
thus far we feel sure that one and all have been pleased with the 
manner in which the difterent prizes were competed for and dis- 
tributed, and this is how it should bo. 


THIRD DAY. 


1—WELTER PLATE. 
Value $100. For all Ponies. Over 6 Hurdles. China Ponies 
list. 7ib. Japan Ponies 11st. Entrance $5. Once round and 4& 
distance. 
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Antelope... ee 
Paddy Whack aie wis , ‘ie “ae? 


THe WALTER PLaTE.—Brought a field of three,a very hollow affair 
won easily by Samourai, Antelope 2nd and Paddy Whack 8rd. 


2.—CHAMPION CUP 
Presented by the Stewards. For all winners at the meeting ; to 


be handicapped at the close of the Ind day. Entrance $10 com- 
pulsory, one half to go with the Cup. Non-starters to pay a fine 
of $5. One mile and a quarter. | 





Southern Cross eee eee ene eee eee eee ] 
Samourai eee eee eee oon ose ee ag 
Cobham eee eee oon eee eee eee eee 3 
Shylock coe ove eve eve ove eee eee 4 


Tae CHamrion Cur.—Resulted in a very good race Southern 
Cross winning easy, Samourai second, and Cobham after a hard 
atruggle beating the renowned Shylock for third place. 


8.—SCURRY SWEEPSTAKES. 
Of $5 each, with $20 from the Fund. [For all Ponies. 
Ponies 11st. 7ibs. Japan Ponies 10st, Quarter ofa mile. 


Delight 





China 


eee eee eee eee eee 1 


Rinaldo eo oor eee eee g 
THE Scurny.~—Was well contested and after a good start Delight 


went to the fore and won by half a length, Rinaldo second, 


SHOOKS OF EARTHQUAKES, 


Brom 14th to 26th May, inolusive, 
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JAMES GORDON KIDD, 
Army School-master 
Yokohama, 27th May, 1870. 
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ARRIVALS. 


May 24, Isles of the South, Brit. ship, Davidson, 821, from Saigo 
28rd April, Rice, yo Order. ‘ ania a 

May 23, China, Am. Str., Doane, 8836, from San Francisco 80th 
April, Mails &c., to P. M. 8. S. Company. 

May 24, Atalanfe, Brit. Str., Tullis, 363, from Hiogo, General, to 
KE. O. Kirby & Co. 

May 25, Ottawa, Brit. Str., Edmonds, 814, from Hongkong, Mails 
&o., to P. & O. Company. , 

May 26, Moneka, American Steamer, Tessenden, 650, from 
Hiogo, General, 819 Japanese, to Smith Baker & Oo. 

May 28, Chloris, N. G. barq, Lund, 307, from Newchwang 7th 
instant, Beans and Oil, to Chinese. 

May 28, Daphne, Nor. Schr., Osuldson, 171, from Newchwang 
7th inst., Beans and Oil, to Wilkin & Robison. 


—— 








DEPARTURES. 


May 22, Adelhied, N. G. barque, Voge, 240, for Hakodate, Rice, 
despatched by Master. 

May 22, Batavia, N. G. barque, Kedahl, 350, for Hongkong. 
ballast, despatched by Master. 

May 22, Ino, N.G. barque, Heitzen, 866, for Woosung, Beans and 
Oil, despatched by Master. 

May 22, Minnie, British barque, Heriet, 365, for Foochow, ballast, 
despatched by Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

May 22, Great Republic, Am. Str. Cavalry, 3,000, for San 
Francisco, Mails, &c., despatched by P. M. 8. 8. Company. 

May 23, Sunda, Brit. Str., Cates, 1,800, for Shanghai, General, 
despatched by P. & O. Company. 

May 23, Argus, Brit. Str., 166, for Hiogo, General, despatched 
by Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

May 21, Ajax, Brit. Str., Kidd, 1,649, for Shanghai, in ballaat, 
despatched by Butterfield & Swire. | 

May 24, Johan & Willem, Dut. barq., Von Strahen, 484, seek- 
ing, in ballast, despatched by Carst Lels & Co. 

May 24, Merse, Brit. barg., Harris, 450, for Hongkong, in ballast, 
despatched by Gilman & Co. 

May 25, Peter Rohland, N. G. barq., Ranke, 500, for Hongkong, 
in ballast, despatched by Van der Tak. 

May 25, China, Am. Str., Doane, 8,836, for Hongkong, Mails &c., 
despatched by P. M. 8. 8S. Company. 

May 25, Golden Age, Am. Str., Cobb, 2,000, for Shanghai via 
Southern Ports, Mails &., despatched by P. M.S. S. Company. | 

May 26, Thales, Brit. Str., Lamont, 820, for Hakodate, General, 
despatched by Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

May 26, Julie, Brit. Schr., Jordan, 120, for Hakodate, General, 
despatched by Walsh, Hall & Co. ye 

May 26, Alexander, Brit. barq., Dempster, 298, seeking, in ballast, 
— Master. 

May 26, Aurora Australis, Brit. barg., Todd, 508, for Hongkong, 
in ballast, despatched by Aspinall Cornes & Co. 

May 26, Marathon, Brit. barq., Donald, 377, for Chefoo, in ballast, 
despatched by Knifller & Co. 

May 26, Delaware, U.S. Frigate, Capt. English, for Hongkong. 

May 27, Garrick Castle, British ship, Peters, 872, for Foochow, 
in ballast, despatched by Van der Tak. 

May 27, Aristos, Nor. barquo, Kedahl, 680, seeking, in ballast, 
despatched by Textor & Co. 

May 27, Herald of Light, British barque, Badenoch, 245, for 
Newchwang, in ballast, depots by Master. 

May 28, Iphegenia, N. G. barq., Peters, 448, for Hongkong, in 
ballast, despatched by Master. 

May 28, Catharina, N. G. barq-, Molsen, 830, for Nazasaki, in 
ballast, despatched by Van der Tak. 

May 28, Corra Isnn, Brit. barg., Chant, 468, for Hongkong, in 
ballast, despatched by Master. 

May 28, Black Watch, Brit. barq., Kerruish, 499, for Hongkong, 
in ballast, despatched by Butterfield and Swire. 





PASSENGERS. 


Per Great Republic from Yokohama for San Francisoo—Messrs. 
R. Goddard, Grumble, Wilcox, Busch. Dr. Vedder. 

Per Sunda for Shanghai—Mr. J. Mammelsdorf. 

Per China, from San Francisco: For Yokohama—Paut 
mann, B. L. Young, Colgate Baker, Geo. Cullen Pearson, W. H. 
Lefferts, Henry Glackmeyer, Ludwig Wolf, Shena Sherean, W. K. 
Brown, GeorgeTaylor, Thomas Mercer. For Shanghai—R. J. Fearon, 
W. B. Kinnearand Wife, P. Dumarcgq, Isaac Wale, Rev. W. Muirhead 
and Wife, Miss Jane Evant, Ross Johnson, Capt. Louis H, KE, 
Tucker. For Hongkong—Henry Welling and Wife, D. Goyri, 
Nelson Spratt, Mrs. Grey, also 143 Chinese in Steerage. 

Per Ottawa, from Hongkong, arrived 25th instant: Mrs. Le 
Mare, Mrs. Vincent and two children, Mrs. Marchmont, Captajn 
Dundas, B.N.,. Mr. Roalzsche and 7 Chinese. : 

Per Golden Age, for Shanghai via Southern Ports, despatched 
25th instant: Mr.C. E. De Long and Family, Messrs. Sheppard, 
Haggart, Frank, Stewart, Tucker, Rosenfelt, 12 Japanese Oftcers 
150 Japanese in the steerage. 

Per China, for Hongkong, despatched 25th instant: 
Roskell, Messrs. Jackson and Talbot. 

Per Thales for Hakodate and Niigata, de 
Messrs. Cuok, Lawrence, Anderson, Parkes, 
of Japanese. 


Captain 


tched 26th instant: 
obie, and a number 
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MERCHANT SAILING VESSELS. 
Name. Cartan |Frac& Rig) Tons. From ARRIVED. CoNSIGNEES. DEsTINATION¥. ae idee, 

Agnes Banfield Bastard Brit. barq. 491 | Hongkong May 14} Order Uncertain 
‘Alvon Gromsch N.G.Ship| 599 | Hongkong May 5/| Master Uncertain 
Ambassador Duggan Brit. ship | 694 | Saigon April 12 | E. Wallace L'donvia F’chow 
Anna Peterson N.G.Schr.| 120 | Newchwang y 13 | Order Uncertain 
Anne Weeks Brit. Schr.) 304 | Newchwang | May 9 | Chinese Hongkong 
Ariel Courtenay | Brit. ship| 852 | Hiogo April 30 | Macpherson & Marshall a 
Arnite Fernandey | Fr. barg. | 295 | Newchwang | May 14 | Order Uncertain 
Audax Paterson Brit. barg.| 271 | Amoy May 1 | Grauert & Co. Uncertain 
Brinkburn Priory | Jack Brit. barq.| 431 | Saigon May 6 | Valmale Schoene & Co. | Uncertain 
Britomart Bartlett Brit. barq.| 599 | Bangkok May 14 | Findlay Richardson&Co.| Uncertain 
Carl Kitter Sauchan | N.G. brig) 230 | Newchwang | May 7 | Schultze, Reis& Co, | Uncertain 
Carobel Ross Brit. barg.| 448 | Saigon May 9/| Order Uncertain 
Chloris Lund N.G.barq.| 307 | Newchwang | May 28 | Chinese Uncertain 
Cores Bangs Brit. barq.| 594 on May 7 | Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Countess Russell Penfold Brit. ship | 964 | Saigon Mar. 6 | N.T. Company pairing 
Daphne Osuldson Nor. Schr.) 171} Newchwang | May 28 | Wikin & Robison Uncertain 
Diana Jacobson N. G. brig) 180 | Newchwang | May 13 | Chinese ~ neertain 
Dom Pedro Carpenter | Brit. barg.| 200 | Hongkong May 15 | D. Nowrojee & Co. Uncertain 
Eaglet Hugh Brit. barg.| 391 | Newchwang | May 15 | A. Barnard neertain 
Eastward Ho Lewis Brit. barq.| 380 | Put back May 19) Macpherson & Marshall | Uncertain 
Edwin Basset Dickenson | Brit. barg.| 413 | Liverpool May 18 | Siber & Brennwald Uncertain © 
Ettrick Shannon Brit. barq.| 310 | Hongkong Jan. 3 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
Fabius Turbe Fr. ship | 655 | Saigon May 15/ Hecht, Lilienthal & Co. | Uncertain 
Ferdinand Marie Jonquivere | Fr. barg. | 456 | Saigon May 4] Netherlands Trading Co.| Uncertain 
Freya Quedens N.G. barg.| 475 | Hongkong May 14| L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
G. é, Lorenzmeyer | Muller N.G.barg.| 306 | Newchwang | May 11 | Schultze Reis & Co. Uncertain 
Hansa Drewes N.G.barg.| 406 | Saigon May 8! Textor & Co. Uncertain 
Hertfordshire Bingham rit. ship | 855 | Saigon May 7 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.) Uncertain 
Hugo & Otto Rickert N.G. barg.| 400 | Hongkong May 14 | L. Kniffier & Co. te 
Hylton Castle Watson Brit. barg.| 547 | Hongkong April 24 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 

softhe South | Davidson | Brit.ship | 821 | Saigon y 24) Order Uncertain 
Tsolina Hughes Brit. barq.| 889 | Newchwang | May 18 | Chinese Uncertain 
J. F. Erecken Lowman Dan. Schr.| 119 | Taiwanfoo May 19 | Chinese Uncertain 
Jacobs Dut. barq.| 525 | Shanghai April 2 | Carst Lels & Co. Uncertain 
Joachim Christian | Reimers N.G.barg.| 480 | Newchwang ay 3) Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Johan Schmidt H an N.G.barq.| 400 | Saigon May 17 | Textor & Co. Uncertain 
Jolly Wilson Brit. brig | 222 | Newchwang | May 6) Walsh, Hall & Co, Uncertain 
Juno Iverson N.G.barq.| 259 | Newchwang May 7 | Chinese Uncertain 
Killarney Home Brit. barg.| 431 | Saigon April 9 | Chinese Uncertain 
Leander Pethrick Brit. ship | 700 | Bangkok y 15) Order Uncertain 
lg Carnell Brit. barg.| 480 | Newchwang May 6 Pitman Mackintosh & Co. Uncertain 

M. M. Jones Jones Brit. barg.| 267 | Saigon May 1 | Captain neertain 

Brit. schr.| 222 | Hongkong April 7 Wilsh. Hall & Co. Uncertain 

Marie Clenker N.G.barq.| 450 | Saigon ay 7 Chinese Uncertain 
Marie Gabrielle Weteux . barq 313 | Saigon May 3 | Carst Lels & Co. Uncertain 
Matador Kimme N.G. ship| 720 | Saigon May 1 Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
Mille Tonnes Ménard Fr. Ship 535 | Saigon May 6/| N. T. Company Uncertain 
Naval Bri Knight Brit. barg.| 560 | Hongkong May 14 | N. T. Company Uncertain 
Notre de Lemonan Fr. barq. 436 | Saigon May 18 er Uncertain 
Palma Jeiger N.G.barg.| 240 | Hongkong May 4/| L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Pa Benning N.G barg.| 385 | Saigon May 21 | L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Peler Bundgaud | N. G. brig) 246 | Newchwang May 7 | Chinese Uncertain 
Pilger Ode N. G.ship| 603 | Hongkong May 7 | L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Prospector Black Brit. barqg.| 235 | Newchwang May 17 | Chinese Uncertain 
Quatre Bras Westerveld | Du.t barg.| 270 | Newchwang May 7 | Carst Lels & Co. Uncertain 
ae of the Age Climer Brit. barq| 757 | Saigon May 10 er Uncertain 

So oy ea Brit. ship | 1,204 | Saigon April 22 | Textor & Co. Uncertain 
Roc man Brit. barq.| 688 | Hongkong April 15 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.) Uncertain 
Sir Jamsetjee Family Cote Brit. ship | 1,049 | Saigon May 18 Macpherson & Marshall) Uncertain 
St. Ives Bertant Fr. barq. | 826 | Hongkong May 14| A. Barnard Uncertain 
The Caliph Kitson ag ship | 914) Bangkok May 20 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.) Uncertain 
Ville de Grenade Carique Fr. barq. 269 | Hongkong April 14 | Captain Uncertain 
Ziba Bowes Brit. barg.| 513 | London y 7 | Findlay Richardson&Co.| Uncertain 

i 
it 
J VESSELS OF WAR IN PORT. 
Nam. Guns.| Tors | Horst | Dgscarerion. CommanDER, 
PowsR 
BRITISH-— Barossa 17. | 1,700 | 400 | Corvette Captain Moore 
) H-—Coetl 3 150 80 Gun-boat Captain R. de Tremensiel 
slate Tia 22 | 2,500 500 Frigate Captain Maudet 
ERICAN.—lIdahbo * 8 | 38,700 Store-Ship Lieut. Commander H. E. Mullan 

AM Monocacy 10 1116 |. 150 Flag Ship Captain McCrea 
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BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT FOR 
NIIGATA. 





HE voluminous Trade Returns which we publish this 
week supplement the Report presented to our readers 
last Saturday, and complete the series of the Consular 
Reports which we obtained permission to publish, in full 
confidence of their proving of interest and of service to 
this community. 

The most important features in Mr. Trovr’s report 
would seem to be: 

Ist.—The large proportion of foreign manufactures 
which has been carried to Niigata overland, amounting 
to more than half of the total consumption to this time. 

2nd.—The large available Rice supplies, which, now 
that the prohibition to export grain has been removed, 
will form a new feature in the trade. 

3rd.—The vast amount of harm done to the trade by 
the depreciated currency and the issue of an inconvertible 
paper money. 

4th.—The importance of constructing a harbour at 
Niigata. 

To enumerate more than these points would be useless, 
for Mr. Trovr’s report is so pregnant with facts and 
information that it must be carefully read by any one 
who wishes to gain a comprehensive idea of the present 
state and probable future of the port. 

Of the first point, viz: the large transport of goods over- 
land, it may be sufficient to say, that the more information 
we obtain with regard to the interior of this country the 
greater does the necessity appear for a system of Railway 
communication which shall bring the West Coast into 
closer relations with the capital. 

The second point, viz.: the large Rice supplies produc- 
ed in the provinces to which Niigata forms the main out- 
let, is one of paramount importance. The Export last 
year, as stated by Mr. Troup, was 101,646 piculs, but this 
does not include the revenue Rice shipped by the Govern- 
ment or the Daimios ; it merely embraces that exported by 
native merchants, and this fact goes some distance towards 
explaining the discrepancy between the total produce of the 
province, estimated at seven and a half millions of quarters, 
and the small export which appearsin the returns. It will 
be remembered that last week we drew attention to a noti- 
fication from H. B. M. Consul at Niigata, stating that the 
prohibition to export rice had been rescinded. The only 
relic of it now remaining is the power still retained by 
the provincial authorities to re-impose the prohibition, 
should they deem it necessary, in which case two months 
notice of the intention must the given to the foreign 
Consuls. We would draw special attention—particularly 
that of the Japanese authorities—to the mischief done in 
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Niigata by tampering with the grain trade. Instead 
of making it perfectly free and allowing prices and sup- 
plies to find their own level, regulations are made, first of 
one kind then of another, which neutralize the effects of 
this beautiful law of nature, and the population suffers 
for the folly of its rulers. A freo export of rice from 
Niigata nine months ago would have saved this country 
large sums of money, and would further have had this 
additional advantage, that a greater breadth of land would 
have been sown this year and a new stimulus afforded to 
industry and trade. It cannot be doubted that the pro. 
vincial authorities have a great personal interest in these 
vexatious regulations. The Government doubtless secures 
some of the profits accruing at times from the rise in value 
of its own stores, (a very objectionable way of raising 
revenue,) but it is to much to be feared that the officials 
themselves retain much of the plunder. The poverty 
and misery in this country are excessive, and cannot fail 
to strike any intelligent observer ; while idle yakonins and 
priests swarm all over it, devouring the labour of the 
peasant, and interfering with that accumulation of capital 
which is so indispensable a step towards a nation’s 
material and intellectual progress. It would be well 
if the Japanese Government would realize this peat! 
fact, that the most unenlightened act of the merchant} 
pursuing his trade by honest means, and animated | 
only by the selfish idea of benefiting his condition, 
becomes, i€ uninterfered with, a gain to the state. 
Any interference with this act is a loss to the merchant, 
and indirectly a loss to the state. Onesingle truth of 
this kind, clearly apprehended and applied through- 
out Japan, would sweep away a thousand vexatious 
restrictions, and give a liberty to trade under which 
it would expand rapidly, and in the direction of its natu- 
ral tendencies. The history of all legislation upon com- 
merce proves this, and we cannot too strongly urge the 
fact upon the Government. 

The third point we have enumerated for comment in 
Mr. Trovur’s Report is, the enormous mischief done by 
the issue of the depreciated coinage, from which measures 
are now being taken to relieve us by the establishment 
of a Mint under foreign management. 

This mischief is clearly pointed out by Mr. Troup, as 
it has been in all the various Consular Reports we have 
published. Now have we seen the end of it yet, by any 
means. It would seem that forgery of kinsats is going 
on to a large extent, and that spurious imitations of the 
Government paper are ouly too common in the province. 
It may fairly be a questioa with the Government, how far 
they should at once put an end to a danger so great to 
themselves,and a temptation so enormous to their subjects 
and the subjects of other nationalities, by calling in the old 
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kinsats within the next six months or a year, and issuing 
a note double-numbered and dated, which it would be im- 
possible to forge. Nothing more clumsy than the present 
note can be conceived, and it lacks some of the very first 
characteristics which would secure its easy circulation. We 
will instance one only in passing—so many are obvious 
enough to occur to every man that we will only mention 
this one. 

Suppose a merchant wishes to send twenty thousand 
dollars worth of kinsats to Niigata or Hakodate—let us 
say Hakodate, as it involves a sea voyage. .He can pack 
them in a box a few feet square and send them up by a 
steamer. But he is compelled to insure them, because 
if the ship goes down he cannot recover from the Gov- 
ernment. Now the great object of paper money to the 
Japanese Government ut this moment is twofold; first, 
to pay its debts; and second, to raise the money to do 
so as cheaply as possible. Every new dollar it coins will 
cost so much hard money for silver, so that the greater 
inducements and facilities it can give to merchants to use 
the Ainsais, the greater will be the circulation of them. 
Yet the merchant has to insure a few pounds of worth- 
less paper, we worthless mean, gud paper, asit wereifsomuch 
gold. Nothing can be worse than such a system. Witha 
good note dated and registered at the Treasury or some 
similar institution, the necessity four insurance would be 
avoided, and inducement to that extent would be held out 
to merchants to take them. It may be said this is not a 
great charge—nor is it. But it isa great absurdity that 
there should be any necessity for a charge at all. We 
copy verbatim Mr. Trovur’s last remark on the subject of 
the kinsats. ‘“‘The effect of the inconvertible paper 
money has not yet been felt to a great extent; but if it 
is not redeemed in time, sheer ruin on the populations of 
these naturally rich, and until lately prosperous provinces, 
must be the result.” 

We now pass from this matter. which is an imperial 
rather than a local question, to the key and se:ret of any 
future success which may be in store for Niigata as a 
port. We allude, of course, to the question of a harbour, 
and refer our readers to Mr. Trovr’s own words on the 
subject. “ As far as European ships are concerned, the 
port of Niigata consists merely of an open roadstead, 
without shelter or protection of any kind.” He then 
proceeds to describe the anchorage, the bar, and the 
objections to landing and shipping, and refers to the 
harbour of Ebisu-minato on the opposite island of Sado 
as an alternative to the formation of a harbour at Niigata. 
The relation in which Sado stands to Niigata is that of 
an Island thirty miles distant, with a small population 
chiefly occupied in the rearing of silkworms and the pre- 
paration of cartons of seed. It has a good harbour, that 
of Ebisu-minato, where ships may run when caught in 
one of the gales to which the coast is liable. The condi- 
tions under which the port of Niigata was opened pro- 
vided, that in case it should be found impossible or unde- 
sirable to land goods there, they might be landed in Sado 
and conveyed across at the risk and expense of the own- 
ers, the Japanese providing steam lighters or large light- 
ers and tug boats. 

But it is manifest that this is a very poor expedient, 
which would be attended with risk, inconvenience and 


and dangerous, if not impossible, unless under exceptional 
circumstances, in winter. The alternative is the construc- 
tion of a harbour or breakwater at Niigata. But this 
would cost possibly from half to three quarters of a 
million of dollars, a very large sum for a Government at 
its wit’s ends for money. If we are rightly informed, the 
Government are strongly urged and very desirous to 
construct the harbour, relying upon special tonnage dues 
or a harbour-tax to recoup themselves for the cost 
of the work, or at least for interest on the expend- 
iture it will entail. But we cannot imagine that these 
expectations are well founded. Suppose the cost of the 
work should be half'a million of dollars, say, at ten per 
cent. interest, fifty thousand dollars a year. Where is 
such asum to come from? The native junk trade is in- 
deed large, amounting to about 80,000 tons annually, but 
if you begin to put taxes on it, you drive trade into other 
channels and check rather than develope it. The amount 
of foreign shipping visiting the port can hardly be large 
for some time to come under any circumstances; say 
that each vesse] paid $500 for extra harbour dues—a 
very large sum—this would not go very far towards the re- 
quired amount. Special dues of this nature are very 
obejctionable and always have a most repressive effect on 
trade. We doubt very much whether it would not be 
better, if the Government can find the money to spend 
on this work, to do so without lovking to a direct return 
of it. They must get it indirectly through the large exten- 
sion of trade, the rapid increase in the wealth of the pro- 
vince,and the development of its resources which this trade 
would ensure, through that in :reased comfort, contentment 
and happiness of the people which would contribute so 
much to ita own greater stability. Weare afraid that if 
special harbour taxes are imposed, goods will flow to and 
from the province by other channels, and we may see & 
great waste of public money. The harbour, if construct- 
ed and made cheaply accessible, will be certain to bring 
a large trade to Niigata; but as we have once before 
remarked, trade is a very coy maiden and requires much 
wooing. Such a jewel as a fine harbour may win her, 
but you must not ask her to pay for it, except with her 
hand. 

On looking over Mr, Troup’s Report one cannot fail to 
be struck with the large nuinber of valuable products of 
the provinces he enumerates. Rice and cereals in the 
greatest abundance, metals of all kinds, especially copper, 
Tea, Silk, Tubacco, Silkworms’ Eggs, Vegetable Wax, 
Cotton, Ginseny, Hemp, Timber, Coal, Petroleum, and a 
great variety of other produce. The fisheries are rich, 
considerable manufacturing industry seems to be exhi- 
bited, and nothing is required to turn all this wealth to 
account for the happiness and welfare of a large popula- 
tion, but wise administration and a sufficient expenditure 
for a great public work. That we may soun find greater 
evidence of the one, and that the Government may be able 
to undertake the other is our most sincere wish, and we 
trust the Foreign Ministers will press upon the autho- 
rities at Yedo the importance of this work and the great 
advantages the empire may expect to reap from it. 

Tn conclusion, we must pay Mr. T'roue the highest 
compliment upon his admirable ieport, which contains 
a mass of interesting mutter such as we have rarely seen 
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difficulties. That his duties as Consul at Niigata are 
very trifling detracts nothing from his merit. It isa 
very common thing to find that when men, especially 
young men, have little to do, they do nothing and do that 
badly. Instead of this, we find Mr. Trovr placing him- 
self in communication with every one whetder native or 
foreigner who could give him information or assistance, 
and making up statistics of a most elaborate nature from 
sources which it wou'd not occur to everyone to consult. 
There is hardly a sentence in his Report which does not 
contain a fact of sone moment, or one which it did not 
take rome labour to gain possession of. We congratulate 
him heartily upon the result of his well spent time, and 
the service to which he belongs on its possession of a 
member so well calculated to uphold its reputation for 
industry and ability. 


A MODERN TALE OF VENDETTA. 





The following curious evidence, illustrating the custom of 
Vendetta among the Japanese, has been translated from a 
native official document. It is well worth perusal and 
throws much light on customs in the country which have 
striking analogies amongst the Arabs and other nations. 
It is only since the occupation of Corsica by the French 
that the passion for Vendettu has beenat all curbed, and 
this was only effected by the disarming of the whole 
peasantry, a measure they bitterly resented. Here it is 
evident that the law of the land recognizes the custom, 
and admits of the operation of natural instinct as an 
adjunct to its own machinery. There is, as far as we 
know, but one trace of it left in our own code, which will 
doubtless occur to most of our readers. 


Some ten years ago, says a Japanese, when I wag 
living in Kidéto, hardly a day passed without blood 
being spilt. In those days, Samurai, hot with 
saké, would sally forth from Tea-house, or Yashiki, 
and scour the city in search of what they could 
try the temper of their blades upon. Flushed with his 
native liquor, (which has the faculty of exciting quickly 
and intensely, but only for a short time,) the excited man 
would rush at anything. It might be another Samurai, 
equally flushed with liquor, equally intent on bloodshed, 
and then they met in the middle of the street, defied each 
other, and as neither would give way, they challenged, 
drew their long swords, and a mortal combat ensued. Or 
he saw a poor beggar-man, one of a despised race, lying 
in the road, full of sores, and would try his blade on this 
miserable object; a wretched dog came in his way, and 
he slashed at him. A dead body was not even safe from 
the drunken man’s violence, and many a favourite cut 
has thus been dealt upon a corpse. But sometimes the 
inebriated Samurai would do what to us appears even 
more cowardly. He would creep up behind a brother 
Samurai, and in pure jest, from love of blood, and again 
to try the temper of his sword, this roystering fellow 
would cut down his unsuspecting victim, and then flee 
away. 

The clans who have been particularly singled ont to 
us as having delighted in this Middle-ages amusement 
are those of Satsuma and T'’osa in the South, and Mito 
and Aidzu in the North. But the glory of the Middle 
Ages is, we are happy to feel, departing from this feudal 
country. The custom we have mentioned has not quite 
died out, but its knell has sounded, and it is on its death- 
bed. The Aidzu clan is decimated, and that of Satsuma, 
in its own country, cultivates the arts of peace, and, 
though ready to do battle in a just cause, has given up 
for the most part the ‘“ Swashbuckler” regime. till, 
there are instances of this wild work, aud one incident, 
which happened three years ago, haa lately come under our 
notice. it is the case of one Samurai slaying another, 
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by creeping up to him in Kidto, and cutting him in the 
back. The deed, and the Vendetta which followed, and 
which was patiently and fully carried out by the murdered 
man’s sons, have been duly chronicled in the Official 
Gazette, and we here present the story to our readers, 
taking the substance of the Report, and divesting it as 
much as possible of a number of hard names and dates, 
intelligible to Japanese and to those conversant, even to 
a certain extent, with the language, but calculated to 
confuse those who have not studied this difficult tongue. 

The following is the evidence of the brothers Suminoya 
as taken by the Censorate. 

The brothers Shichinojé and Chiujiré have always be- 
longed to the Mito clan. Some years ago their late father 
Toranosuké was one of the Prince’s personal attendants. 
He was in command of a company of 150 men. He 
went up to Kidto, and there served in the guards of the 
Prince of H’totsubashi (the late Tycoon.) The elder 
brother, whilst his father was alive, served as a near 
attendant upon the Prince of Mito, and was stationed at 
Kiéto. The younger brother accompanied his father to 
that City, and was enrolled in the Regiment called Yori- 
ai. On tie 13th day of the 6th month of last Udoshi 
(1867) they heard that their father had died of severe 
wounds in the Matsubara-gawara in the Western quarter. 
Upon this his retainers hurried to the spot, but could see 
nobody. On inquiry they ascertained that the body had 
been taken, by order of the street officials, to a spot close 
to Honkokuji, the quarters of the Mito retainers. When 
it was found, neither the swords of the dead man, nor 
any of the things in his pocket-book were with it. 
Shichinojé arrived in haste at the Matsubara-gawara, and 
made enquiries. He found a beggar-man, by name Kara- 
kasa, who gave the following account: that the murderer 
and the man who took away the body were not the same; 
that tho description of the murderer was as follows: linen 
haori (outer coat,) white Kokura trousers, long sword 
with dullish-red scabbard, of tall stature; that he had 
one attendant whose description was also given; that 
these two came along with drawn swords held downwards, 
and silently creeping up to man cut him in the back as 
he was crossing a foot-bridge, whereupon they fled away 
to the West; that the language, form of face, and man. 
ner of dressing the hair seemed to him without doubt.to 
be those of Tosa men. 

From the officials of the quarter certain particulars 
were obtained respecting the man who caused the body to 
be taken away, and the coolies who carried it, upon 
being examined, stated that when it was left near Hon. 
kokuji, the swords and other articles were there, so that 
some one must have stolen them subsequently. 

Chiujiré had at that time gone away on business to 
Okayama in Bizen, but having heard on his journey 
what had happened, he returned to Kidto, arriving there 
on the 16th. The brothers, with resentment in their 
hearts, searched night and day fora clue to this affair, but 
finding out nothing certain, they left their home in Hon. 
kokuji, for the purpose of carrying out the vendetta. 
They firat lay in concealment on the road to Fushimi, 
and then, putting away their swords, the insignia of their 
class, they prosecuted their inquiries. Shichinojé took 
service as a coolie in the abode of a Kugé called Minase 
who dwelt in Hirosemura in Seshiu, and Chiujiré became 
a menial in the house of the Tosa clan. Nothing came 
of it, and in the spring of 1868 thoy both gave up their . 
places, and put on their swords again. In the 4th month 
they began to frequent the * Matsubara-gawara, where 
there is a cool and shady place, and where they could 
hear the gossip of the city and they went often to 
the Miyagawaché. Here, in the 5th month they heard 
the following particulars from a woman called Kuma who 
kept the Isé shop in the Miyagawaché. She said :,yes- 
terday evening I went to the house of a relation in the 
Sayaché, and there met a man named Omiya Genzaburé, 
He told me that last year, on the eve of the festival of 
Gion, a retainer of the Tosa Clan. by name Yamamoto 
Hataré, who used to frequent his house, had said that 
he had slashed a Mito man’s. body, in the Matsubara. 
gawara. The brothers then went to Genzaburd, and obtain. 





—_ 


* Kawara, Charged into gawara in composition, means, according to Hepburn; 
“That part of the stony bed of a river which is dry, except in high water,” 
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ed Hataré’s description: a tall man with linen haori, 
white Kokura trousers, sword with dullish-red scabbard 
of his own lacquering. 

Now onthe 14th day of the 6th month of Udoshi 
(1867) the sword-sharpener Matsumoto Sadajird had met 
Yamamoto, who forthwith asked him to sharpen his sword, 
and on looking at it he found its edge blunt, stains of 
blood upon the blade, and the point notched. But two 
days previously he had seen the same sword, and then it 
was without blemish. After that, Sadajiré said that 
Yamamoto went down to Osaka, and so the brothers 
followed him, but he had already departed for his own 
country, with the intention however, as they heard, of 
immediately returning to Kidto. In Osaka, Yamamoto was 
in the habit of staying at two different inns which were the 
resort of Tosa men. So the brothers went often to these 
houses, thinking that they might thereby learn his move- 
ments. 

After that Shichinojé pursued the calling of a coolie 
in Kawagachi, and both the brothers were often there. 
Chinjiré too carried on his inquiries in the abode of the 
Tosa Clan in tho Western part of Kiédto. Still the Mido- 
shi (1869) arrived and they had no tidings; then they 
thought he might have gone to Yedo, and they intended 
to proceed thither, but in the 3rd decade of the 2nd 
month Shichijiré fell very ill, and for this reason Chin- 
jiré tarried in Kidto. However when the former became 
convalescent, in the 1st decade of the 9th month, the lat- 
ter journeyed to Yedo. 

Now there was one Noguchi Shézaburé, a Shinshiu man, 
who supplied timber to the Tosa Clan, and Shichinojé 
pretended to take service with him; in the 2nd decade of 
the 10th month he went down to Tosa, Clan came to the 
Castle town of Kochi in the last decade of the 11th month. 
There he enquired for Yamamoto Hataré, but found that 
he had left suddenly eleven days previously for Yedo. 
He then went to sce the latter’s father, Yosoyemon, who 
gave him a lettcr for his son, and with this he embarked 
at Noneura in ‘l'osa on the 17th day of the 12th month, 
and proceeded to Kidto. On the 10th day of the Ist 
month of this year he arrived in Yedo, and on the 29th 
day of the same month he called at the Tosa Yashiki and 
met Yamamoto; they went out together, and he handed 
to the other the letter from his father Yosoyemon, and 
also a forged letter purporting to come from Omiya 
Genzaburé, already mentioned as living in the Sayaché 
in Kidto. The contents of the letter were as follows :— 

‘This ig a private communication. With regard to 
the occurrence at the Matsubara-gawara on the eve of 
the festival of Gion in the Udoshi (1867) a difficulty has 
arisen. A strict investigation is being made with respect 
rather to the lost things than to the slain man _ himself. 
In his pocket-book there was a Jill of [’xchange from the 
Kajimaya in Osaka, and this is lust. The Kajimaya is 
much embarrassed, and detectives have twice come to me 
to ask whether you know anything about the lost things. 
There is no trouble about the slain man, but if you have 
these lost things to hand there will be trouble about 
them. I beg therefore to inquire whether you have them 
or not. I request you specially to inform me on this 
matter.” 

An answer to this letter was prom'sed to be written 
by the 4th day of the 2nd month for despatch to Kidto, 
aud on that day Shichinojé went to Yamamoto, they 
walked out together, and the former received the answer 
for Genzaburé. Its contents were as follows :— 

“I write you this line. I congratulate you all on 
being in good health, and beg to assure you that all is 
well with me. 

*¢T thank you much for the letter you have been kind 
enough to write. It was unfortunate that when yon 
sent it to my country Iwas in Yedo. You were then good 
enough to have it forwarded to Yedo, where I received it 
ou the Ist day of the 2nd month. I understand 
thoronghly the meaning of your letter, and pray you not 
to trouble yourself, but to keep your mind at ease. As 
I have not been able to go up to Kid‘o recently, I have 
not been to see you, for which accept my excuses. Now, 
owing to your change of abode, your business is thriving, 
and your means of living excecdingly good, at which 1 
am extremely rejoiced. With all these uumerous cus- 
tomers you must be full.of work at your new housy. 
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Now as I am busy, you must have the gooduess to take 
the foregoing compliments for an answer.” 

When Shichinoj6 received such an answer, he spoke to 
Yamamoto as to writing about the affair of the slain man 
and the lost things as well. Whereupon the latter said: 
** Although I cannot write more in this letter, if there is 
afterwards any stir in the matter, Genzaburé will not in 
the least be implicated. No trouble will come to him. 
Besides, I know nothing at all of the lost things. You 
can tell this to Genzaburd.” This is all Yamamoto 
would say, repeating it several times, and he declined to 
alter the letter. Then Shichinoj6 described to hig what 
had happened at the Matsubara-gawara, and asked him 
point blank whetler it was not he who gave the Mito 
man a sword-cut. Yamamoto’s answer was: “In truth 
I know nothing about those things, but I do know about 
the sword-cut given to the Mito man at the Matsu- 
bara-gawara.”” This is what he said. Shichinojé then 
asked him the name of the man who was with him at the 
time of the affair, but the other brought the conversation 
to an end, and would not utter one word more with 
regard to it. The two then, having areed to walk out 
together on the 9th day, returned to their respective 
houses. 

When Shichinojé went on the 9th day, according to 
agreement, to see Yamamotv, the latter informed him 
that two days previously an express had arrived from 
Tosa with the news of his father’s death, and he had 
therefore gone into mourning and could not leave the 
house. Consequently a later day would have to be fixed, 
and Shichinojé returned home, having done nothing. 

Now Shichinojé had obtained access to Yamamotu by 
giving himself out as the workman of Noguchi Shéza- 
burd, and had said that he had come by sea from Osaka 
to Yedo on business connected with timber, and had 
given Yamamoto details of the trouble he had had in 
these private matters. So at this last interview he had 
begged Yamamoto, if the matter was not speedily settled, 
to come to Noguchi’s house in Yedo and arrange it. Soon 
the 13th day he went to him and said: “ Yesterday a 
‘“timber-ship arrived, please come at once to Noguchi’s 
“house.” And they agreed that when this visit was to 
take place the rendezvous should be at a certain eating- 
house called Janomé. On the 14th day Shichinojé came 
to the outer gate of the Tosa Yashiki with a letter, fixing 
that same evening without fail for Yamamoto to keep his 
promise of meeting him as aforesaid. As Yamamoto was 
still in mourning, he could not properly leave the house 
by the front gate, so he probably got out by the fence or 
wall, and taking a kayo, he reached the eating-house 
Janomé before 8 o’clock in the evening. 

Previously to this Chiujirdé had gone toa spot which 
had been agreed upon between the brothers outside the 
Sujikai Mitsuke, and there he remained lying in wait. 
The kago-men stopped at the Janomé; Yamamoto having 
met Shichinojé there, they walked on together till they 
reached the above mentioned spot. Upon this Chiujiré 
sprang out and exclaimed: “ You are Yamamoto Hataré, 
‘the murderer of my father at the Matsubara-gawara.” 
Hatard answered, drew, and Chiujiré crossing swords 
with him, they engaged. Meanwhile Shichinojé, who 
was in the garb of a merchant, be it remembered, took 
out a small sword from the bosom of his dress, and 
thrusting at Hatard seized hold of him. The two bro- 
thers then killed him, thus accomplishing their act of 
vendetta. At this moment an official of the Board of 
Punishments passiug by hailed the brothers, to know 
what had happened. They informed him that they had 
been avenging their father’s death, and they begged him 
to have the goodness to certify thereto. They then cut 
the head off, and said they would go to the Censorate. 
Whereupon they left the body as it was, and carried 
away the head, not touching the sword or any of the 
things in the dead man’s pocket book. 

Such is the tenor of the investigation of the Censorate. 
The brothers had proceeded to that Office, and in the 
following terms had requested that the investigation 
should take place. 

“Tn the 6th month of last Udoshi (1867) our father 
Toranosuké was murdered at the Matsubara-gawara io 
Kioto by some enemy then unknown. We travelled 


about to different places searching for a clue, and we dis- 





Tune 4, 1870. 


covered that Yamamoto Hataré of the Tosa clan was 
without doubt the perpetrator of the deed. In Yedo we 
confronted him and killed him, thus accomplishing the 
vendetta which had long been the object of our desire. 
Whereupon, according to law, we request that an investi- 
gation may be made into the matter. 

Then come reports from the Mito and Tosa Clans. 
The Government then decrees that the brothers shall be 
handed over to the keeping of the Mito Clan, that 
the Censorate shall hand over the head, and the Yedo 


authorities the body of Yamamoto Hatar6é to the Tosa 
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Clan, who are to give them temporary burial. 

The brothers upon being given over to the keeping of 
the Mito Clan were confined to the house, out an order 
from the Fountain-Head will soon free them from this 
restraint, if such order has not already gone forth, and 
then they will once more be Samurai of the Mito Clan, 
with all the powers and privileges thereto appertaining. 
All men will praise their conduct in carrying out the 
vendetta so successfully, for it is a good deed to avenge 
one’s father’s death,—and in the order of release they 
will probably be praised fur their exemplary conduct. 





TABLE No. 1. = 


RETURN OF THE IMPORT TRADE OF NIIGATA FOR THE YEAR 1869. 


From other Ports of Japan, in British and other non-Japanese vessels, 





Description oF MERCHANDISE. 


Of British 


Manufacture 


or production. 


Corton ManvuFractTurgs :— 


Cotton Fancies __... .». pieces. be 
Cotton Yarn Me +. piculs. 383 
Drill sad ez ... pieces. 500 
Ginghams ... a ste re 500 
Muslins ses owe vee ‘i oes 
Printed Cottons... eee » aes 
Shirtings, Grey... ode. ibs 10,650 
Singlets and Drawers ... doz. eee 
Taffachelass wee ese Pleces. 500 
T-Cloths ... ies “ 1,220 
Turkey Red Cloth . 100 
Turkey Red Prints ‘and Chintzes ., a es 
Velvets ne aa s 200 
MixtvUREs :— 

Cotton and Woollen eae s 100 
Cotton and Silk... pee - eee 


Woollen and Silk ... oes - 


WOooLtens :— 

Baratheas eet vis < vee 

Blankets... sie .. «pairs. 500 

Camlets ... ave e+» pieces. 1,170 
Camlet Cords ms 200 

Cloth, Army, Black and Pilot i 14 

Flannels eae aS eee 

Lastings ... ws 3 - 200 

Long Ells ... Suet leah ss 300 

Lustres ne sie ve - eee 

Orleans, Black sas oe - 

Woollen, Fancies ... sak ‘3 

Merats :— 

Iron, Nailrod piculs. 1,500 

Ammunition.. 

Arms... sie sie a 

Cotton, Raw... ase ios ‘5 

Sugar mite ae - ” 

Sugar Candy an oes ne 

Miscellaneous bi wis 5 


ture or pro- 





Quantity, 


: ToraL 
is saat Manufacture | QuanrTITY. VatvE. 


or production 


accion uncertain. 

g . 

700 2,800 

is ose 383 24.226 

1,200 500 2,200 12,700 

aes wes 500 1,200 

166 1,444 

800 2,550 

10,650 34,985 

aa " 1,550 46.900 

8,600 1,500 10,600 32,850 

Ze 7 1,220 5,100 

200 350 650 2,200 

600 800 1,400 4,700 

300 600 1,100 10,850 

2,750 2,850 25,950 

“es 450 1,800 

300 3,500 

ss 100 500 

v,oCd-: 5,860 27,600 

420 * +1590 241,644 

sia 200 ; 800 

300 314 ~-71,950 

aa 600 3,600 

300 500 7,600 

. 300 2,800 

200 500 

ae sant 1,750 14,400 

1,600 900 2,500 23,000 

1,500 5,250 

10,000 

ree an — 71,762 

1,448 ies 1,448 57 030 

2,986 ses 2,986 20,100 

mr as 50 400 

ss : 79,780 

Total Imports $542,471 

@ 4s. 6d. per $ = £122,056 0s., Od. 








At 4s. 6d. per Dollar=£354,778 Os. Od. 
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TABLE No. 2. 
RETURN OF THE EXPORT TRADE OF NIIGATA FOR THE YEAR 1869. 
To open Ports in Japan, in British and other non-Japanese Vessels. 
DEscRIPTION OF MERCHANDIZE. QuanTITY. VaLveE. 
. Rice... piculs 35,245 $139,773 
Silkworms’ Eggs” cards 80,553 29,676 
Miscellaneous ... - oe — 8,052 
Total Export... $177,501 
& 
At 4s. 6d. per Dollar=£89,988. Os. Od. 
TABLE No. 38. 
RETURN OF THE IMPORT TRADE OF NIIGATA FOR THE YEAR 1869. 
From other Ports of Japan, in Japanese Junks. 
DescrirTion or MeRcHANDIZE. QuantiTyY. VALUE. 
Bamboo ... pieces 407,065 $20,365 
Bamboo Ware pkges. 977 977 
Charcoal ... piculs 100,357 82,860 
Coal Ss tons 39,532 24,707 
Cotton, Raw si. piculs 1,790 94,415 
Cotton Manufactures (J apanese) pkges. 4,840 24,157 
Cutlery and Hardware ... +s 1,200 9,600 
Dye, blue (Fine) sie piculs 436 14,968 
Firewood, unsplit, in piles, of 125 cubic feet each piles 6,928 12,124 
do. _ split ... eS. cakes = bdls. 76,340 9,106 
Fish, Dried (various) ... piculs 913 18,245 
do. do. (sardines) . pke-- 59,394 44493 
Fish Salt . ai = 17,373 73,680 
Hats and Umbrellas 2,570 15,330 
Iron and Steel 18,536 60,184 
Lacquer-ware... 321 3,210 
Mats oe 8,502 29,762 
Medicines... ” 1,710 8,600 
Oil (V. egetal piculs 2,349 88,237 
Pane: pkges. 7,668 230,040 
rivite, “rants, otek - 10,928 32,784 
piculs 4,500 60,400 
7 i 148,849 206.490 
Z as 9,676 15,482 
oh os , Dried (Awabi, &o) . 238 4,542 
. ugar and Treacle _ 21,360 186,940 
Tea (Fine) s 1,265 80,960 
Timber pieces 226,214 76,814 
Tobacco ... piculs 671 2,625 
Vermicelli (Somen) pkges 15,358 7,679 
Wax, Vegetable ... piculs. 5,443 77,816 
Miscellaneous pkges 1,848 9,200 
$1,576,792 
i 
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TABLE No. 4. 


RETURN OF THE EXPORT TRADE OF NIIGATA FOR THE YEAR, 1869. 
To other Ports of Japan, in Japanese Junks. 





DEscrIPTION oF MBRCHANDIZE. 





Bamboo... eee aes owe én bie eae an w+. pieces. 
Bamboo ware ... Ses _ sits ees ss ive .. pkgs. 
Candles ee i ee set : re oh .+. piculs. 


Charcoal ass _ me sn oe Si ue a Se 
Coal ass sas ae a ee es es eis 
Cotton, raw... we sug oe on Be ss 
Cotton ‘manufactures (Japanese) ve vs Sas sue ... pkgs. 
Cutlery and hardware... re 


Dye, blue (coarse) + as en ... piculs. 
Firewood, in piles of 125 cub. ‘feet each sai ‘ee a wee piles. 
Fish, dried (for manure) _... vee wees wee pls, 
Do. (various) ies eee sa Ses ae oe ‘i 
Do. (Sardines) be ss ies Se “es ws = pkgs. 
Fish, salt rr es eee a ... piculs. 
Grain, &o. (other than ioe) Ua re sis ne se 
Hats. ese ee was or bes sae ... pkgs. 
Iron and Steel .. ee ae dis oh ane aes eee ” 
rae ware ... aes i er ae aes ae ‘as ” 
ee eee eee eee eee eee eco eee eee ° 
Motisincs’ vis one ne ae aay “a wei ” 
Miso (a sauce) .. ; : ve ate sae ...  piculs, 


Oil (Vegetable, all kinds) 0.00, uce teen tee gs 
Paper ... az ei se eee se 
Porcelain and Earthenware si ‘ie jae a 


Rice... sia Me oe or re ss vr o piculs. 
Seaweed “< ‘es gue Ses aa ‘ 
Shell fish, dried (Awabi, &e.)... saa sus san cae sas - 
Shochin (dictiled pee) su es tse jae sis ies ‘3 
Soy ses od Bt ve os ee 
Stone work... ase ve se se oe sc w+. pieces. 
Sugar eee nis sis ae aes we ... piculs. 
Teo Gnferior) . me a sue sie er je vee gs 
Timber .. sae iss see aaa aint aw “ae we. pieces. 
Tobacco Sis ie ses ais dus ste -e piculs. 
Vermicelli (Somen) es aes i ave ave ses .» ~—- pkgs. 
Vinegar Se ove ose ies ees is wee =piculs. 
Wax, Vegetable se aii ss ses re me ive - 
Miscellaneous ... ins jes ae see tend Wee ... pkgs. 
Total 


LT A 


QuantTiry. VaLue. 
$ 

160,908 7,955 
812 1,502 
43 1,290 
25,905 20,135 
31,882 20,546 
866 53,468 
2,149 89,079 
890 7,320 
19 285 
336 672 
4,833 12,273 
474 9,300 
5. ,922 48,916 
10,038 $0,132 
58,400 147,800 
2,458 11,096 
10,935 35,582 
4,228 41,890 
7,762 15,590 
1,400 6,777 
1,500 4,080 
1,552 25,400 
6,638 188,990 
10,228 31,267 
104,646 813,988 
25,484 132,960 
129 696 264,049 
6,291 10,150 
202 3,906 
2,554 18,239 
2,442 8,380 
240 300 
8,259 71,660 
1,037 10,370 
27,048 34,540 
2,145 8,580 
13,500 6,750 
6} 40 
3,252 46,000 
1,808 7,590 


sie $1,793,297 


eee 


@ 4/6 per $= £408,492 Os., 9d. 
ERR 


TABLE No. 5 


Estimate of the quantity and value of Imported Manufactures brought by Japanese Merchants overland from 
Yokohama to the towns of Nagakéa, Mitsuke, Sanjo, Shironé, Kameda, Niigate, &c., during the year, 1869. 


ee 











Descrretion or Mencuanpizx. .|Piraczs WHERE CurEeFLy Consumen. QUANTITY. Vaux. 
Corton ManurFACTURES :— , $ 
Cotton Yarn ... 0. ee oes Mitsuké, Nagadka, Kameda......... 3,600 piculs. 216,000 
Shirtings ... 0 0.0 soe Sanjo, Shironé, Niigata, ............ 35,000 pieces. 105,000 
Velvets ... ae tie 2000 ,, 20,000 
WooLLens :— 
Camlets om peeee 5,000 __,, 75,000 
Cloth... 300, 12,000 
OrleanS «ws see cee wes 5,000 40,000 
Raw Cotton ... Nagadka....scecossseee sitansaawerewseses 2,000 piculs. 70,000 
Miscellaneous (including Blan- 250,000 


kets, Singlets and Medicines) 
Total... 


coe eee © 788,000 








@ 4s. 6d. per $=£177.300. Os. Od. 
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TABLE No. 6. 
JAPANESE RIVER TRADE. 


(June 4, 1870. 


Return of Merchandize arriving at Niigata, from Nagaoka Sanjo, and other places in the District, during the 


Year, 1869, in River boats. 








DescriprioN oF MERCHANDIZE. QuaNTITY 

Charcoal... se ss sae piculs 15.215 
Cotton Manufactures (Japanese) .. es see woe wo. yds. 67.569 
Cutlery and hardware sat ~ ws sok ‘ar woe pkgs. 402 
Dye, blue (fine) we eae teens eee pic 1.223 
doo (Coarse) .. | sais is je. ay 44 
Firew od,—in piles of 125 Cubic feet each. see a we» piles 4.226 
Graindec. (other than Eas oe ses piculs 73.759 
Lacquer ware oe, ose oes pkgs. 317 
Medicines - - 658 
Miso (a sauce) re one wai sey sei s+. Piculs 2.980 
Oil (vegetable, all kinds) vis ies sae vr See ae 311 
Paper 2 as sie — oe «. pkgs. 630 
Porcelain acd eartherware see i ings ae fk ene 1.700 
Rice ses i waa ‘te picul 162.025 
Sake 70.177 
Shellfish, dried. (brought 0 overland to the River from the © Const 22.092 
Shochin (distilled spirits. yes ‘a | ie 2.450 
oy eos : ee ane eee one a. 5 5.164 
Tea ( inferior) 5 722 
‘Tobacco FA 267 
Timber Pieces 5.963 
Vinegar piculs 290 





Total 


VaALvug. 


¢ 10,145 
5,215 
3,216 

42,080 
660 
8,452 

194,397 
3,250 
3,300 
8,678 
5,050 

15,880 
5,100 
486,075 
385,410 
24,346 
17,543 
19,134 
7,225 
1,336 
20,535 
1,700 


$1,268,627. , 





At ds. 6d. per- Dollar= £ 286,441 Os Od. 


i ee ER Ie a Re Ne PO 


TABLE No. 7. 


INDIRECT, OR CARRYING TRADE IN BRITISH VESSELS, FROM AND TO OPEN PORTS IN JAPAN. 


rrp nr gum dcp Gg ee pi jefe ef eS pt ef a fg A 


ENTERED. CLEARED. 
a ee 
Ports | Number of Vessels Tonnage. No: | Ve Ports to | Number of Vessels. Tonnage. Num. 1 
lue ue 
whence | of | of which Pi a ee no eee OK bes 
With | In With | In | Car- 238 With | In : 
Srrived. |cargoes ballast Total cargoes | ballust Total. (Crews. gocs |departed. B & im eee Total cargoes| ballast Total |Crews | goes 
































—_——— —— i psn 
p nai 
6/ .. 6 | 2,680) ... |2,680 | 174 84,706 eae 5 5 | 2,232 2,282 
( hain) ar Y’hama) 
iogo 1 2 3 181 | 656 | 737 1,350 tliows 3 re 737 787 
H’date tea 4 4 1,110 {1,110 3 | H’date 4 1 6 | 1,377 | 181] 1,658 
Nagasaki 1 1 417 | ... 417 sa 875 Nagasaki 1 es 417 417 











eS | | | A | | —_—_—_——ee | LL 








326 102931}Total 9 5 
} 


Total 8 6 14 | 3,278 | 1,666 | 4,944 








14 | 3,609 | 1,335 | 4,94 


—- - 





TABLE No. 8. 
JAPANESE RIVER TRADE. 


Return of the number of boats arriving at Niigata, from Nagaiéka, Sanjo and other places in the District during 
the year, 1869, of from 3$ tons to 12 tors burden each. 








PLacEs WHENCE ARRIVED. NuMBER. 
Nagadka eve eee see eee eee eee eee eee oes eee §80 
Aidzu eee eae oe eos ose eee con eee yy) 560 
Sanjo ‘es sini siete was bee oa sis 800 
Mano, Kudzudzuka, “Shibata, Ge... ee re side sai bis es 750 
cement eee, 
Total... iv “ ‘a ae ay 2,690 Boats 





Google 
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TABLE No. 9. 


(A.) Return of Japanese Junka which have entered the Port of Niigata, during the Year, 1869, exclusive of 
Junks belonging to Niigata itself. 





PRovVINCES OR PLACES TO WHICH THE JUNKS BELONGED. No. or JUNES. TonNaGE. 











H6ki (Hakushin)... see oe oye see se Ree abe sae > 119 tons. 
Juaba (Enshiu) ove aes aoe si ove se ss ‘on 9 49, 
Bungo (Hoshin) ... ss sais di’ a es ar a 1 45 nf 
Tyo (Yoshiu) ... rr or a sé is ee ve sie 1 184, 
Bingo me aa cea we ae Soa eae eae ‘es 1 89 2 
Bichiu ... ie ass uae see _ saa “ae we ‘ 1 45 Hf 
Hinga (Hashiu) ... ve se dius is ove ie ve 1 s9 4 
Chikuzen sie ae re ‘es see sae eee ove eee 1 1344 —C i, 
Awa (Ashiu) uae sue és on ai sie one ae re 3 228 - 
Satsuma (Sasshiu) ... ze eoe vii dive a se ove 2 298s, 
Osaka sa ee sie wie - or one sas sind 84 §,461 ,, 
Harima (Banshiu) ... axe 5% ove wae ‘ 1 89 SC, 
Idzumo (Unshin) .., Ses a cas ais 24, 1,577 ‘0 
Iwami (Sekishiu) a ss oe 40 2,009 «ss, 
Wakasa (Jakushiu) “a oo is a8 ees ene oid 14 387 5 
Aki (Geishiu)... eve aa ase nee aii sis Sis sa 3 238 Si, 
Sanuki (Sanshiu)... wae ose eee ose ove eee vee ae aed 5 2538 ‘i 
Island of Oki... s oie ses wes sia se ie 10 5386, 
Nagato (Choshin)... as see oe ibe os ose “is ies 12 565 = 
Suwo (Boshiu) dss ves ees iss a ve Jui ss 12 878 “s 
(Hashiu) ... ose ane Ses ‘ee ove ove sas isi 124 5,168 si, 
. Noto (Noshin) io, ies ees. Ne «GR SCS 166 6458 
Etchiu vai sei ose sea ae ase eee eee se 278 8,184, 
Kchizen... vas es vr saa coe eos ooo ove ies 62 ies a 
Tango sit si sas ove ee 32 ove 5 see oe 19 37g 
Tajima... a see ae sia me, ee ses see 4,7 2,425 =a, 
Nambu... ses oes see ove eve nee ee ove ae 23 1146 Ss, 
Tsugaru ose eee ass ore ne iegi hs sai 14 491 ,, 
Matsumai ... ove a ies ov ove es me as ou 25 1,235 —=sé« 
Dewa (Ushiu)... eee eee aes ees ove see eos eee 203 2,693 —s,, 
Island of Sado _... si eee eee es ove se rr ase _ 829 5,312 i, 
Ports in Echigo other than Niigata ... ia eT ee ee 1,156 24,612 ,, 
Total ... wo. 2,666 75,843 tons. 





(B.) Return of, Junks belonging to Niigata, which have left Port during the year, 1869. 











No. of Junks. Tonnage. 
208 6,964 





TABLE No. 10. 


(B.) INDIRECT TRADE.—COAST OR RIVER TRADE. : 
Imports & Exports. 
ts, |G 1 Exports,|Total General Im-; . a . ..-../Total Imports and 
green ee in British end ports & Exports jnjinports mm Pte wee oa ae Exports in British 
Foreign (other oe (other /|British & Foreign) pens Pata S uislis a tegin Vessels, as distin- Remarks. 
than Japanese) than Japanese) |(other than Ja- B Foreign. Foreign. ecishes Lig 


Vessels. Vessels. panese) Vessels. 


(In this Return, the 
word “Foreign” always 











£122,056 £39,938 £161,994 £102,931 £37,688 £140,619 |excludes Japanese). 

Treasure. ee = paren 
din British Vessels.i...ccscsessocscsccecsesees £ 4,491 Exported in British Vessels......cc0..s.ssseseeeceeessseeeens : 
easier in Foreign Vessels pueden cayess acantasdounets © sessins Exported in Foreign Vessels...........ccsssssssssssseccoeees £ 1,350 
POUR waveadaia ie caksite isin ta eaemianiaevas £ 4,491 TOU iisiadcncaclavedssxandeieseesseasuesesasass sO OL 
————————— SS ———— 
ek ‘ 2 
Total Treasure Imported and Exported in British and Foreign Vessels.......... .... Siaugeencnmaase idnavasviee catcunecucsaceaees £44,82 








Google 
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B.) TABLE No. 11. 
INDIRECT TRADE.—COAST TRADE. 


Importe and Exports. 









Q LL ts. |G 1 otal General Im- tal 

in British and | in on ritisht eed aire ae def wee . in ager a ar in British Broo: a Britieh 
Foreign (inclu Foreign (including ritish and/Vessels, as dis- essels, a8 dis- 
: ding/Foreign (including 


Foreign (including) tinguished from | tinguished from eaiey: Paar Remarks. 

















Vemels. Vessels. ee i Foreign. Foreign. Foreign. 
2 £ £ toe ie the 
ns wo 3 oreign’”’ TA 
476,884 102,981 140,619 includes Japanese 
Oa are A ge SOE ge Ee I ma a ream age  Sgee e e S 
TREASURE. 
Imported in British Vessels... re ee ie Exported in British bce sPeseivtsieaats orbs 
Imported in Foreign Vessels... seneees igentdymnaavans Exported in Foreign Vessels.......... eiuneas Cnmnncossdeenccscand 
TOtA) ssccvessssecessesavcrsuede se aeeee TOCA scccesaccaes eres ereecene Z...arevee 
Total Treasure Imported and Exported in British and Foreign Wessels.........csccssssssssssesssceesssseessseseseseses Df censeias 
TABLE No. 12. 
SHIPPING RETURN. 
BRITISH. 





ENTERED. CLEARED. TOTAL ENTERED AND CLEARED. 


Number o Number} Value of [Number o Number| Value of |Number o Number| Value of 
Vessels. Tonnage | of Crew; Cargo Vessels | 2°2"88°! of Crew Cargo Vessels | Tonnage of Crew Cargo 








eed 


14 4,944 326 | 102,981 14 4,944 $21 387,688 28 9,888 647 140,619 














FOREIGN.—(Not including Japanese.) 









ENTERED. CLEARED. TOTAL ENTERED AND CLEARED. 


Number o Number! Value of umber 0 Number! Value of 








Vessels | T°8™88°| of Crew Cargo Vessels | F°288°) of Crew Cargo of Crew; Cargo 
ee Sen Gl Jn eenorns eee pans £ £ 
$4 1,096 76 19,126 4 1,096 75 2,250 150 21,375 
Total British and Foreign Entered :— Total British and Foreign Cleared :— Total British and Foreign Entered and 
Number of Vessels....... 18 Number of Vessels........ 18 {Cleared :+- 

Tonnage ......sscecceeesssere 6,040) Tonnage ......cseeeeseeeeees ; 6,040 Number of Vessels ....... 36 
Number of Crew.......... 401 Number of alas cantenedae 896 LOWNSEO a, ccs cavesscecaseies . 12,080 
Value of Cargo............ £122,056: Value of Cargo............. £39,988 Number of Crew ......... 797 
Value of Cargo........000 £161,994 


@ Norz.—These consisted of two American, one North German and one Dutch vessel. Of these the North German, a Brig of 300 
tons did not enter either the port of Niigata or the subsidiary port of Ebisu-Minato, but went to the anchorage of Ogi, in the island of 
Sado. As she was destined for Niigata, however, and her cargo ultimately reached this place, coming from Sado in lighters, she naturally 
claims to be included in the shipping of this port. 





TABLE No. 18. 
General estimate of the number and tonnage of Merchant Vessels of all kinds* entering and leaving the Port 
of Niigata during the Year, 1869, with the total value of their cargoes. 





VaLus oy 


NuMBER. Tornion Oapso. 





Total British Vessels entered and cleared... _.. va are ee ere 28 9,888 tons} £140,619 
» American, North German and Dutch do. do. fc. 8 2,192 ,, 21,375 
» Japanese Junks belonging to other places which have entered (Table No. 8 a. ) bai 2,666 | 75,843 ,, 
And it may be estimated that about an equal number have cleared. _... ne 203 75,843 ,, 758,045 
» dunks pias Se to Niigata which have cleared (Table No. 8 B.)... si Sse i 203 6,964 ,, ; 
And it may be estimated that about an equal number have entered. die wal oes 2,696 6,964 ,, 
Total ... elt ane er de oe wo) 5,774 +| 177,694 tons £920,089 


SD 





* But eaciuding Foreign built Veseels owned by Daimids. 


Signed) J. TROUP, 
Se Acting Consul. 
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I speak of the mission ae to M. Isidore Dell*oro by M. 
Léon Roches, who received at Yokohama, and forwarded to the 
Ministry in France, a collection of chrysalides and butterflies, select- 
ed from a great variety of Japanese rearings. 

Now out of sixty-nine which M. Pasteur examined, he found 
twenty cases of “ corpuscules.”’ 

The eggs of the cards of the Tycoon furnished to the same ob- 
servor twelve cases of “ corpuscules ” out of twenty five cards which 
were examined. 

From that time, there is not one possessor of a microscope who 
has not been able to verify the infection in the cards, even in those 
which have come from Oshiu. 

But is the “ corpuscule” the cause or the effect of the pébrine, aud 
must one consider the subjects and the countries in which it is 
as infected? 

The recent congress, held, in Padua by Italian silk-cultivators, 


will answer this question categorically, the following being the 
aa 8 ef — —cn See wden een tees Se 


Ws are informed that the Organ for Christ Church is really on its 
way; but we shrewdly suspect there is yet a little balance on it re- 
quired to be paid to the builders. Now, it is clear that the instru- 
ment must be taken out of purgatory before it is put up. No right 
minded Organist would perform a prelude on one which quavered 
out its insolvency, and led the congregation without well defined 
views of how many cents there were ina dollar. It would be shock- 
ing to play chants on an instrument born in the original sin 
of bankruptcy. Looking at the Organist somewhat from a god- 
father point of view he might he held responsible for its debts, 
as sponsors are for infant peccadillos. But what is to be 
done? The Ghost has gone to congenial shades. There 
are no itinerant conjurors on the way from San Francis.-o 
A concert is impossible, for no one has more than three songs or 
pieces, and we have all heard them several times: A theatrical per- 
formance would hardly be in keeping. A Fancy Fuir is a favourite 
expedient in England, and this affords opportunities for greater 
extortion and brigandage—under the prettiest possible disguise — 
than anything else. Who would hesitate to pay $20 for a pen- 
wiper made and sold by——? Or a similar sum for a pincushion 
composed and executed by ——? Our vote is for a Fancy Fair. 

But before the Organ is finally put up, we earnestly protest 
against the various expedients which have been resorted to to raise the 
purchase money, being allowed to full into oblivion, and propose that 
they should be immortalized on the handles for drawing the stops. 
We would have the Ghost in the gre:t organ and the Fancy Fair 
inthe swell- The Concert under the patronage of the Ministers should 
be represented by the pedals, and the value of the extra tickets 
sold when the public was guarantecd against a violin solo should 
be engraved on the bellows 





WE did not flatter ourselves that an article on “ Earthquakes and 
their Influences” which appeared in our issue of the 21st ultimo, 
would find many readers; yet it was impossible to pass over a sub 
ject so extremely interesting, and so @ propos to the events of the 
week without a few words upon it. An intelligent reader, however, 
has inace the matter the subject of a few remarks, which though not 
intended for publication, we will reproduce, satisfied that we shall 
have his pardon for doing so. 

“J had a long talk with yesterday, about the relizious feel- 
ing in this country, and he agreed with my conclusions. He thinks 
that there is very little real religion in the sense which we attach to 
the word. The lower orders are full ofa certain superstition which, 
however, sits lightly upon them. The higher classes are imbued 
with the Chinese system of philosophy. The Buddhist priesthood 
are not revered, they are ignorant common men for the most part, 
and notoriously immoral. ‘Tose among them who study, confine 
themselves mostly to the Confucian school, and produce sermons 
such as those whic recently appeared as transiations from the 





Japanese in the Cornhill Magazine, and the sentiments of those 
sermons are the only ones which have a hold on the people. 
As to the Shinto priests, they can hardly be called pricsts at all; they 
wear two swords and take charge of the shrines and holy mountains, 
and are frequently found as guides on the voleanos in the interior. 
The Court of course, as a question of policy, inike much of religion, 
the Jinai Kwan or Spiritual Department is the highest department 
in the realm, and the Mikapo and the great Officers of the Court 
often go there in order to offer 
But all this, as TI have said, is policy. The 
Emperor is Pope, und must give proof thereof. But I do not think 
buch exercises as thcso muke any inprcssion on the duily life of the 


up prayers to some of His 
Majesty's ancestors. 


Google 


people joining in them. There is no living faith—no yearning after 


things divine ,or a Creator in Heaven who made us, and to whom we 
are bound in some (to us) incomprehensible way.”’ 

Our correspondent, it will be observed, does not agree with us, 
yet he makes many admissions which play very much into our hands. 
We said expressly that the religious views of the people were of s 
very low order, nor would it be possible that with the little real 
intellectual culture they possess it could be otherwise. But he 
admits that they are full of superstition. The Shinto Priests have 
charge of the shrines and holy mountains; but what sentiment 
erected the shrines or consecrated the ,mountains? ‘ The Court, of 
course, make much of religion” &c. This is a great fact, and all we 
desire in order to substantiate our position. If all this be a matter 
of policy and the Emperor is Pope, as he says, this policy is an ap- 
peal from the Court to the people; but to what sontiment in the 
people? Surely to the religious sentiment. If the M1xapo is a 
kind of Pope, how docs he remaiu so, but in conformity with this 
sentiment and by its operative force? The question is one of 
extreme interest, and we should be glad to think it would invite 
some discussion. 


Wuat is the matter with the Spanish Minister’s flag-staf? It 
has a tall rival hard by, put up specially on the arrival of the Am- 
erican Minister, anticipatory to the granting of his request in the 
matter of a large increase of ,salary, alegation guard (horsed), a jail, 
a hospital, an alms-house, a man-of-war and other corresponding 
inexpensive luxurics. But somehow or another the Castilian bends 
to his rival; ouly it is the wrong way—a grievous blot on the man- 
ners of the representutive of the politest nation in the world. 

One of the greatest mysteries connected with the diplomatic 
relations of Japan to the European nations was the advent of 
the Spanish Minister at all. What he came for, what he hoped to 
do, what he has done, or what he will do, are matters which as Lord 
DuNDREARY says ‘‘no feller can understand.” It is impossible that 
the consumption of Manila cheroots, though it may be promoted by 
His Excellency’s negotiations, should increase in any such proportion 
as would indemnify the Government for the expense of a diplomatic 
establishment. If the Spaniards had any solid views on these 
subjects they should have appointed a Consul, as the Belgians 
did, who would advertize his wares in connection with his office, 
and wus not abovo his business. That shrewd, constitutional 
and industrious little country was far too wise to send a Minister 
here. It wanted no diplomatic palaver. A hundred Dollars worth 
of “ Philocome” or “ Emulsive lotion’’ sold, brought a solid gain to 
the manufacturing interest and indirectly to the State. To reduce 
this profit by the expense of a mission would have been to take half 
the gilt of the gingerbread. Why did not the Spaniards do the 
same ? If they could not get a Spanish official to trade, they might 
have induced a Belgian to accept tlic office and started a Comptoir 
Espagnol. As fur as we know of the industries of Spain there 
would have been no antagonism, hardly any competition between 
the productions of the two countries. Jndging from the list of 
articles advertized for sale by the Belgian Cunsul which ranges from 
locomotives, (for the sale of which fine times are at hand, though 
they mu-t have been rather dead stock of late years) to “ pharma- 
ceutical, chemical and hygienic productions’’—a short and euphuistic 
way of describing pills,—we cannot see any causes for commercial 
jealousy between the two nations. Wecan inform the Spaniards 
that they are poor creatures at puffery, or they would haye had a 
Comptoir, and a Cunsul as Dircctor-general. You can go on shroff- 
ing a hundred Dollars for a week if you first shroff forwards and 
then backwards, and when this is done in a prominent place on the 
establishment it looks as if business were brisk. The Spaniards are 
all behind the wo:ld in these matters. However, the evil is done 
now and the Minister here. 

With perfect politencsa, when his Excellency was presented at 
Court, the Empress is said to have addressed him in the following 
words, which sie had been at the pains to learn by heart in the 
original. 1t_is merely {an on dif, and we cannot vouch for the truth 


of the story. 

“I carnestly desire to be informed whether this noble circle be 
adorned by that renownedissimo Knight, Dou Quixote de la Man- 
chissima, and his squirissimo Panza.” The Secretary of Legation, 
who is admirably well up in the great national novel, replied with 
great readiness and presence of mind. “ That same Panza stands 
here before you, and a'so Don Quixotissimo ; aud therefore, most 
enchanting Emnmpressissima, say what you willissima; for we are all 
ready to be your humble servantis.imos.”’ We need hardly refer 
our readers to the passage, but there is something eminently attrac 
tive about this high-bred courtesy, 
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WE fear that the writer of an article upon the Cemetery ques- 
tion which appeared in the Echo du Japon of the 2nd inst. has 
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wholly misapprehended the cfforts and intentions of those gentle-CQOAST TRADE. 
men whom he terms very amusingly the “ reactionary party,” and 
fails to sce that these efforta were directed to the securing of us freeMaports. 


a constitution of the Cemetery Committee as was compatible with 
a strong desire to have on that Committee two gentlemen, who from 





Total Imports and 


the nature of their duties would be most frequently on the spot, andeish Exports in British Fy ports in British 


therefore in a position to report upon the state of the ground 
Other intention there was none, and it is a yity that ideas totally Foreign. 
foreign to the minds of these gentlemen should be assumed to have 
given to their effor's a sectarian colouring. The writer in the— 
“Echo” has treated the whole matter with an earnestness which: 


prevents our replying in any other manner, but we may agsure hin 


that there was the strongest desire among those who moved in thf 


matter to consult the wi-hes of all natioualities, creeds or views 
/ 


We must confess however that the Jewish party should have bee RE. 


left. free to choose their own representative; the imposition of on 
elected by the whole meeting, insterd of by that party alone, was 
prave error which should be repaired at the next annual meeting. 
To that extent we entirely agree with the “ Kchko,” but wo find great 
difficulty in restraining a smile at the writer’s remarks on Mr. 
“ Stravss’s speech “ Le discours de M. Strauss produisit une grande” 
“sensation. On semblait etonné d’entend-e ces paroles liberales.” 
“ Malpré les signes dé:approbateurs de M. M. Jes ultras” &e, &c. 
Great license must be allowed for sensational writing in newspapers, 
but it should not be presumed upon too far. We are so sincerely 
anxious, however, to eliminate all antagonism of fecling from the 
subject that we will say no more upon it. 


Tne potitical condition of a nation is sometimes illustrated by 
facts which its religious institutions present. The freedom charac- 
teristic of American ideas is reflected in the following extract from 
a prayer lately delivered by the Revd. Samuel Godfrey of Crawfords- 
ville, once a vigorous supporter of the Radical purty. 

“© Lord! Thou knoweat that the leading men of our nation, and 
those occupying the highest positions, are thieves and robbers, 
plunderers and murderers, drunkards ancl debauchees; that we have 
too many Harlans and too many Beechers, O Lord.” 

It is not easy to conceive gratification purer or more perfect than 
that which would be afforded by spiritual exercises so entirely 
untrammelled as this. 


te ae 


Cuanrtrs Lams used to say that he had an irrepressible tendeney 
to ace the other side of things, and that all his svinpathies were with | 
the man “who built his house on the sand.” We wonder what he | 
would have said to the builder of the great shed at tho back of No. 
20, which feifell during the week and nearly crippled a number of 
Japanese for life. It is stated that the accident arose from the 
joists not being clamped, a piece of carcleseness which might have 
resulted in fatal coneequences. 
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Tite following isa correct account of a circumstance which hus 
excited a great deal of notice and much false rumour during the 
week We allude to the apprehension for forgery of a Chinese in 
service at the British Legation as house-steward, 

It appears that thig man, by name A-ho took advantage of the 
ubsence of Sir Harry and Lapy Parkes, on their late excursion, to 
introduce into one of the upstairs bedrvoms as a place free from 
observation, another Chinaman, who had plotted with certain 
Japanese to make a quantity of false Aeneas. 

The Japanese supplied the paper and copper plates to this latter 
Chinaman, who brited the steward A-he to provide him with a 
safe place to work in. Of course nothing can be said in extenua- 
tion of the conduct of the steward in betraying lis trust, or of the 
cross insult he otlered to his master in bringing a man tuto his house 
and aiding and abetting such proceedings. Indeed it will be didicult 
to distinguish between the degrees of their respective guilt. 

The proceedings had oveasioued suspicion, which being mentioned 
to Str Harry Parkes on his return frum the country, he took his 
own ineasures and discovered proofs of the crime in the possessivn 
of A-ho. These consisted of paper, copper plates and implements 
necessary for the fabrication of the false money, and also about a 
hundred Rios worth of the latter. A-lo was at once arrested and 
delivered over to the Japanese Authorities. The real forger, that is 
the man who made the kinsats, was not a servant of Sik Harry 
Parkes, but lived at No. 4) where many Chinese are located ; 
whether any of them are implicated or not is yet unknown, 
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traverse freely the silk-districts in the neighbourhood of Votohaiiac 

The Italian expedition, during a trip which lasted 20 days, com- 
mencing from the 8th of June, visited the Provinces of Musashi 
Joshiu, closing the latter particularly as the theatre of their opera- 
tions, owing to the great number of cards which it furnished last 
year. 

“A rumour had been circulated (says the Report published by 
the Italian purty) either in France or in Italy, that the Japanese 
silkworm was infected with lhe pébrine, and this rumour, whether it 
had been spread designedly or by chance, could neither be confirm- 
ed nor denied as long as Europeans were unable to penetrate into 
the interior.” 

“ Now it results from the investigations of the expedition, sot 
only that no case of pébrine exists in the silkworms, but that this 
disease is entire’y unkaown to the Japanese. This proof is of a 
nature fo give @ positive denial to the opinion circulated in Europe 
with‘respect to the infection in Japanese seed.”’ 

The Report, contains besides some interesting observations on the 
rearing of the worms and o1 the reeling. 

The English expedition, at the head of which was the Secretary 
of the British Legation, was composed of three Silk-inspectors, two 
of whom were French. They left Yokohama on the 22nd of June, 
and after an excursion of nearly 300 miles through the provinces of 
Musashi, Sinshiu and Koshiu, returned to Yokobama on the 17th 
day. 

Their Report, of greater length than the Italian, treats in five 
chapters of the Mulberry, the Silkworma, the Uji, recling, re-reeling 
and Bivoltini. The particulars are of the greatest interest. 

The English expedition only mentions incidentally the question 
of disease; it says that the Japanese attribute to the weather the 
mortality which sometimes extensively prevails among the worms after 
the fourth rest. 

Even in Italy opinions on this subjects are divided. That of Pro- 
fessor Pestalozza ought not to be passed over in silence. 

“For myself,” he says in one place, “I cannot become reconciled 
to the idea that the discase has penetrated as far as Japan.” And 
avain, In the Sole. 

“One realy could laugh at certain people who pretend that the 
discase penetrated into Japan several years ago, and that it is becom- 
ing gradually mure developed in that country.” 

M. Givvan Cavalleri dues not laugh, and really it is not a case for 
mirth, 

In the Bulletin @ Agriculture he argues strongly against the cone 
clusions of the Italian Expedition, saying :— 

“Tf the first cards imported from Japan were exempt from infec- 
tion, antucreasing number of cards have shoren it since, x0 much 80, 
that of late years, there have been cards of Japanese origin which 
were more infected than reproductions which have been the object 
of care.” 

Last yeor, M. Cavelleri did not find @ single card ex: mpt from 
“ corpusculcs, and he had to examine a great number in order to 
find one or two which were nearly sound, 

Lhe Marquis Louis Crivelii, when speaking of the export from 
Japan destined fur the approaching harvest, snys that le only found 
six scund curds out of fifty which he examined, 

The public ought not to be allowed to take for granted the optis 
mist conclusions of the Italian expedition, and if my memory 8 
good, another Ituiun expedition is etill more completely in opposi- 
tin thereto, as ifs conclusions are of four years earlier dale, und ag 
it is not the custom of the pédriae, when once it faste-s on ite 
prey, to lose its hold so easily, 
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I speak of the mission entrusted to M. Isidore Dell’oro by M. 
Léon Roches, who received at Yokohama, and forwarded to the 
Ministry in France, a collection of chrysalides and butterflies, select- 
ed from a great variety of Japanese rearings. 

Now out of sixty-nine which M. Pasteur examined, be found 
twenty cases of “ corpuscules.”’ 

The eggs of the cards of the Tycoon furnished to the same ob- 
server twelve cases of “corpuscules ” out of twenty five cards which 
were examined. 

From that time, there is not one possessor of a microscope who 
has not been able to verify the infection in the cards, even in those 
which have come from Oshiu. 

But is the “ corpuscule” the cause or the effect of the pébrine, aud 
must one consider the subjects and the countries in which it is 
as infected? 

The recent congress, held, in Padua by Italian silk-cultivators, 
will answer this question categorically, the following being the 
resolution unanimously passed by it. 


“ That the promoters af sericulture, asséembled for the first time in 
Italy, definitely pronounced the actual disease called pebrine to have 
ite origin in the corpuscle discovered in Italy by an eminent seri- 
oulturist of Padus, and for the first time pronounced by him to be 
contagious; organic in its nature; and to be transmissible by 
propagation.” 

To this I will add that many importers agree that the evil is on 
the increase, and they but partially conceal their fears for the future. 

To deny the scourge is not to suppress it; now it is of great im- 
portance for those interested to know that Japan may fail them from 
one year to another, and that they must act on the possibility of 
such an occurence. 








‘Shipping Jntelliqence. 





ARRIVALS. 


May 29, Kaisow, Brit. ship, Anderson, 795, from Bankok 6th May, 
Rice to Gilman & Co. 
May 29, Marquis of Argyle, Brit. ship, McKeun, 700, from Hong- 
kong lst May, Rice to order. 
ay 29, Sylvia, H. M. 8. V., Captain H. J. St: John, from Hong- 


kong. 

May 80, Sir Lancelot, Brit. ship, Edmonds, 816, from Hongkong, 
15th inst., Rice, to Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

May 30, Naples, Am. ship, Molt, 976, from Saigon, 17th April, 
Rice, to Van der Tak. 

May 30, Fusiyama, Brit. Str., Callighan, 710, from Saigon, 12th 
instant, Rice to Wilkin and Robison. 

May 30, Quitsing, Brit. Ship, Bloomfield, 815, from Bankok, 2nd 
inst., Rice, to Findlay, Kichardson. 

May 30, Maury, North Gorman barque, Oest, 380, from Saigon, 
27th April, Rice, to Kingdon, & Schwube. 

Mey 30, Violet, British barque, Pierce, 496, from Saigon, 26th 
April, Rice, to Order. 
* May 30, Rantipole, British Schr., Way, 183, from Newchwang, 
Beans and Oils, to Order. 

May $1, Eduard, North German barque, Soest, 344, from Saigon, 
20th April, Rice, to Chinese. 

May 31, Yangtsze, American steamer, Strandberg, 1,118, from 
Hakodate, General, to Walsh Hall & Co. 

May 31, Champion, Brit. barq., Janton, 486, from Bankok, Rice, 
to Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

May 31, Benvenue, Brit. ship, Muirhead, 999, from Saigon, Rice, 
to Order. 

May 31, Eleanor, Brit. burque, Prehn, 429, from Newchwang, 
Beans and Oil to E. Wallace. 

June 1, M. W. Sass, Danish barg., Arentzen, 304, from Hong- 
kong, 2nd inst., Rice, to N. T. Company. 

June 1, Oscar, Danish barg., Kiolserh, 260, from Newchwang, 
7th inst., Beans and Oil, to Chinese. 

June 1, Lahloo, Brit. ship, Smith, 799, from Bankok, 18th May, 
Rice, to Findlay, Richardson. 

June 2, Assens, Danish Schr., Jepsen, 300, from Hongkong, 14th 
inst , Rice, to Order. 

June 2, Min, Brit. ship, Clarke, 626, from London, 24th January, 
General, to Gilman & Co. 

June 2, Melissa, N. G. barg., Wiese, 445, from Hongkong, Rice, 
to Chinese. 

June 2, Eleanor Diron, Brit. barg., Morhews, 405, from Mong- 
kong, Rice, to Chinese. 

June 2, Island Queen, Brit. barg., 429, Forster, from Hongkong, 
Rice, to Chinese. 

June 2. Labourdonnais, Fr. Str.. 900, Faache, from Hongkong, 
Mails and General, to M. L. Company. 

June 2, Susanna Johanna, Dutch barque, 300, Keamus, from 
Neweastle, Coals, to Van Der Tuk. 

June 2, Pere d+ Familee, French barque, 547, Guilleman, from 
Saigon, Rice, to Order. 

une 2, Veritas, British ship, 632, Ingram, from Saigon, Rice, to 

Chinese. 
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600, Baker, from Hiogo, 








_ June 2, Columbine, British steamer, 
In ballast, to Hudson Maleolin & Co. 
June 3, Louisa, Dan. barg., Hansen, 


9 : 
and Sugar, to Order. 227, from Hongkong, Rice 
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DEPARTURES. 


May 28, Iphegenia, N.G@. barq., Peters, 448, for Hongkong, in 
ballast, deapatched by Master. , 

May 28, Catharina, N. G. barg-., Molsen, 380, for Nagasaki, in 
ballast, despatched by Van der Tuk. 

May 28, Corra Linn, Brit. barg., Chant, 468, for Hongkong, in 
ballast, despatchcd by Master. 

May 28, Black Watch, Brit. barq., Kerruish, 499, for Honekong, 
in ballast, despatched by Butterfield and Swire. 

May 30, Killarney, British barque, Holmes, 431, 
in balla~t, despatched by Master. 

May 30, Marie Gabrielle, French barque, Weteus, 318, for 
Hongkong, in ballast, despatched by Macpherson, & Marshall. 

May 31, Aden, P. & O. str., Hockin, 812, for Hongkong, Maile, 
and 415 bales Silk, despatched by P. & O. Company 

May 31, Matador, N.G. ship. Kimbler, 720, for Hongkong, in 
ballast, despatched by Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

May 31, iylton Castle, Brit. burque, baker, 547, for Hongkong, 
in ballast, despatched by Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

May 31, Ambassador, Brit. ship, Duggan, 694, for Foochow, Tea, 
&c., despatched by E. Wallace 

May 31, Afalante, Brit. Str., Tullis, 363, for Hiogo, General, 
despatched by E. C. Kirby & Co. 

May 31, Mille Tonnes, French ship, 535, Mernard, for Hongkong, 
in ballast, despitched by Textor & Co, 

June 1, Ferdinand Marie, French Paid Sonam 456, seeking, 
in ballast, despatched by Netherlands Trading Company. 

June 1, Lightfoot, Brit. barq., Carnell, 480, seeking, in ballast, 
despatched by Pitman Mackintosh & Co. 

June 1, Brinkbuin Priory, Brit. barq., Jack, 481, for Hongkong, 
in ballast, despatched by Vaimale Schoene & Co. 

June 1, Palma, N. G. barq., Jeiger, 240, for Hongkong, in ballast, 
despatched by L. Kniffler & Co. 

une 1, Ville de Grenade, Fr. barq., Carique, 269, for Hongkong, 

in ballast,—Captain. 

June 1, Peler, N. G. brig, Bundguad, 246, for Chefoo, in ballast. 

June 1, Monocacy, U. 8. Flag-ship, Captain McCrea, for Shanghai. 

June 1, Wilhelmine Emma, Brit. Str., Donaldson, 420, for 
Nagasaki, in ballast, despatched by Siber & Brennwald. 

June 3, Audar, Brit. barque, Sullivan, 271, for Hongkong, in 
ballast, desratched by Master. ; 

Juno 3, Rockliff, Brit. barque, Chapman, 688, for Hongkong, in 
ballast, despatched by Jardine, Matheson & Co: ; 

June 3, Af. M. Jones, Brit. barque, Jones, 267, for Hongkong, in 
ballast, despatched by Master. 

June 3, Dom Pedro ITI, Brit. barq., Carpenter, 200, for Hongkong, 
in ballast, despatched by D. Nowrojee. ; 

June 3, Carl Ritter. N. @. brig, Sauchan, 230, for Amoy, in 
ballast, despatched by Schultze Reis & Co. 

June 3, Diana, N. G. brig, Jacobson, 180, for Amoy, in ballast, 
despatched by Master. 

June 3, Fangtsze, Am. Str., Strandberg, 1,118, for Hakodate, 
General, despatched by Walsh, Hall & Co. ; ; 

June 4, J. J. Erickson, Dan. Schr., Lowman, 191, seeking, In 
ballast, despatched by Bavier & Co. eae 

June 4, Quatre Bras, Dutch barq, Vesterfelt, 270, seeking, in 
ballast, despatched by Kniffler & Co. ae 

June 4, Pilger, N. G. ship. Ode, 603, for Coast of China, in ballast, 


despatched by Kniffler & Co. 


for H ongkong, 





PASSENGERS. 


Per Aden for Hongkong—Mr. Smith. 
Per Ambassador, for London.—Mr. M. Leech. 


Per Labourdonnais from ae ra arrived 2nd instant: Messrs. 
H. Emerins, Pichon, Wilkoaske, Jauret, Mouriez, Ohl, Lieut. 
Chaumont und 50 non Commissioned Officers and men H. I. M. 


Marine. 





REPORTS. 


British ship Min reports having left London January 22nd. 
Landed pilot on 24th. Stendy Easterly winds as far as3 deg. N. 
23 W. Crossed the Equator on the 28th day out in Lat. 25; then 
steady SE. trades from 3 deg. 3. to 28 S.:—from thence light 
bailing winds and calms, which Insted eight days. Passed the 
meridian of the Cape of Good Hope on the 61st day out—steady 
Westerly winds to the Tasmanian coast, which was sighted on the 91st 
day out. Light Kausterly winds then prevailed to the Equator, which 
wis crossed on the Lith May; from thence steady N.I. winds till 
arrival off this coast. 

The French barque Pere Fumille reports having signalled the 
American ship Francis N. Palmer from China to San Francisco, 
with coolies, all well, aud wished to be reported. 
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MERCHANT STEAMEBRS. 

Nama. CapralN. \Frae& Rre.| Tors. From ARRIVED. ConsIGNeEs. Destrration. | 1*TaDED 
pee enone Nee on enn (ears en Drsratow 
Albion Dunn | Brit Str. | 620 | Hiogo May 12 Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
Ariel Burditt Am. Str. 1,736 | Hongkong Feb. 15 P. M.S. S. Company Laid up 
Aroostoo Borstel , Am. Str. DeConingh Vernede& Co} Uncertain 
Augusta Hubbard : Am. Str. | 300 Hiogo Oct. 25 Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
City of Yedo Percy | Am. Str. | 100 Oct. 29 G. W. Hoyt To & from Yedo} Daily 
Columbine Baker | Brit. Str. | 600 | Hiogo June 2 Hudson Malcolm & Co. | Uncertain 
Costa Rics Williams | Am. Str. | 2,000 Shanghai, &c. | May 28 P. M.S. 8. Company Shanghai, &c. 
Fusiyama Callighan Brit. Str. | 710 | Saigon May 30 Wilkin & Robison Uncertain 
Hong-que Preble Am. Str. | 640 | Cruise May 5 Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Labourdonnais Fasche Fr. Str. 900 | Hongkong June 2 M. I. Company Hongkong "th June 
New York Furber Am. B8tr. 2,000 | Hongkong May 12 P. M. 8. S. Company Shanghai, &. | 7th June 
Nymph Castle Brit. Str. | 607 | Hakodate April 24 Gilman & Co. Uncertain 
Otago Sharp N. G. Str.| 800 | Chefoo Jan. 28, Textor & Co. Uncertain 
Ottawa Edmonds Brit. Str. | 814 | Hongkong May 25. P. & O. Company Hongkong 
Thabor Brown Jap. Str. 489 | Kobe Mar. 24 |! Japanese Government Uncertain 
Tesru Wake Bnit. Str. | 293 | London May 7 | Strachan & Thomas Uncertain 
pe ae Kediceemcs ties. SS heel eee 
airman sarin _vessens. _______ 

Name. Carman |Fraed Rie! Tons. From ARRIVED. ConsIGNERS. DxsrinaTioy. In TENDED 

eres soe DEsPatcu. 

Banfield Bastard Brit. barq.| 491 | Hongkong May 14| Order Unoertain 
ro Gromsch N.G. Ship} 599 | Hongkong May 65 /| Master Uncertain 
‘Anns Peterson N. G. Schr.| 120 | Newchwang May 18 | Order Uncertain 
Anne Weeks Brit. Schr. 304 Newohwang May 9 | Chinese Hongkong 
Ariel Courtenay | Brit. ship | 852 | Hiogo April 30 | Macpherson & Marshall] Repairing 
Arnite Fernsndey Fr. barq. | 295 | Newchwang May 14/ Order Uncertain 
Assens Jepsen Dan. Schr. 300 | Honokong June 1] Order Uncertain 
Benvenue Muirhead | Brit. ship 999 | Saigon May 31 | Order Uncertain 
Britomart Bartlett Brit. barg.| 599 Bankok Muay 14 Findlay Richardson &Co.' Uncertain 
Carobal Roses Brit. barq. 448 | Saigon May 9 | Order Uncertain 
Champion Janton Brit. barq.| 486 | Bankok May 931 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.) Uncertain 
Chloris Lund N.G. barq. 807 | Newchwang May 28 | Chinese Uncertain 
Corea Bangs Brit. barq. 594 | Saigon May 7 | Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Countess Ruseell Penfold Brit. ship | 964 | Saigon Mar. 6 | N. T. Company Repairing 
Daphne Osuldeon Nor. Schr. 171 | Newchwang | May 28 | Wikin & Robison Uncertain 
Eaglet Hugh Brit barg.| 391 ) Newchwang May 15 | A. Barnard Uncertain 
Bastward Ho Lewis Brit. barg.| 380 | Put back May 19 | Macpherson & Marshall | Uncertain 
Eduard Soest N.G. Iarq. 344 | Saigon May 31 | Chincse Uncertain 
Edwin Basset Dickenson | Brit. bargq. 413 | Liverpool May 18 | Siber & Brennwald Uncertain 
Eleanor Prehn Brit. barq. 429 | Newchwang May 31 | E. Wallace Uncertain 
Eleanor Dixon Morhbews Brit. barq 405 | Hongkong June 2! Chinese Uncertain 
Ettrick Shannon Brit. barq. 310 | Hongkong Jan. 3 Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
Fabius Turbe Fr. ship 655 | Saigon May 15 | Hecht, Lilienthal & Co. Uncertain 
Freya Quedens N.G. barg.| 475 | Hongkong May 14| L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
G. ©. Lorenzmeyer Muller N.G.bvarg.| 306 | Newchwang May 11 | Schultze Reis & Co. Uncertain 
Hansa Drewes N.G.barq.| 406 | Saigon May 8! Textor & Co. Uncertain 
Hertfordshire Bingham Brit. ship | 855 | Saigon May 7 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.) Uncertain 
Hugo & Otto Rickert N.G. barq.| 400 | Hongkong May 14! L. Kniffier & Co. Hakodate 
Island Queen Forster Brit. barq. 429 | Hongkong June 2 | Chinese Uncertain 
Isles of the South Davideon Brit. ship 821 | Saigon May 24 | Order Uncertain 
Tsolins Hughes Brit. barq.| 389 | Newchwang May 18 | Chinese Uncertain 
Jacobs Dut. bary.| 525 | Shanghai April 2 | Carst Lels & Co. Uncertain 
Joachim Christian Reimers N.G@.barg.| 489 | Newchwang May 3/| Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Johan Schmidt Hagsman N.G. barq. 400 Saigon May 17 | Textor & Co. Uncertain 
Jolly Wilson Brit. brig | 222 | Newchwang May 6] Walsh, Hall & Co. Unceriain 
Sano Iverson N.G.barg.} 259 | Newchwang May 7 | Chinese Uncertain 
Kaisow Anderson | Brit. ship| 795 | Bankok May 29 | Gilman & Co. Uncertain 
Lahloo Smith Brit. ship | 799 | Bankok June 1 | FindlayRichardson&Co.| Uncertain 
Leander Pethrick Brit. ship | 700 | Bankok May 15 | Order Uncertain 
Louisa Hansen Dan. barq.| 227 | Hongkong June 8 | Order Uncertain 
M. W. Sass Arentzen Dan. barg.| 304 | Hongkong June 1 | N. T. Company Uncertain 
Maggie Brit. schr. 222 Hongkong April 7 | Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Marie Clenker N.G.barg.| 490 | Saigon May 7 | Chinese Uncertain 
Marquis of Argyle McKeun Rrit. ship | 700 | Hongkong May 29 Order Uncertain 
Maury Oecst N.G.barg.| 380 | Saigon May 30 Kingdon & Schwabe Uncervain 
Melissa Wiese N.G.barg.| 445 | Hongkong June 2 | Chinese Uncertain 
Min Clark Brit. ship | 626 | London June 2 | Gilman & Co. Uncertain 
Naval Brigade Knight Brit. barg.| 560 | Hongkong May 14| N. T. Company Uncertain 
Notre de Bon Port | Lemonan Fr. barg. | 436 | Saigon May 18 Order Uncertain 
Oscar Kiolserh Dan. barg.| 260 | Newchwang June 1 | Chinese Uncertain 
Papa Benning N.G@.barg.| 3885 | Saigon May 21 | L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Naples Molt Am. ship | 976 | Saigon May 30 | N. T. Company Uncertain 
Pere de Familee Guilleman | Fr. barq. | 547 | Saigon June 2 | Order Uncertain 
Prospector Black Brit. barg.| 235 | Newchwang May 17 | Chinese Uncertain 
Queen of the Age Climer Brit. barq 757 | Saigon May 10 | Order Uncertain 
Rangoon Congdon Brit. ship | 1,204 Saigon 0 ig 22 | Textor & Co. Uncertain 
Rantipole Way Brit. schr. 183 | Newchwang y 30 | Order Uncertain 
Sir Jamsetjee Family Cobb Brit. ship | 1,049 Saigon May 18 | Macpherson & Marshall) Uncertain 
Sir Lancelot Edmonds Brit. ship | 816 | Hongkong May 380 Jardine, Matheson & Co. Uncertain 
St. Ives Bertant Fr. barq. 326 | Hongkong May 14| A. Barnard Uncertain 
Susanna Johanna Keamus Dut. barg. 300 | Newcastle June 2 | N. T. Company Uncertain 
Taitsing Bloomfield | Brit. ship 815 | Bankok May 30 | Findlay Richardson& Co. Uncertain 
The Caliph Kitson Brit. ship} 914 | Bankok May 20 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.) Uncertain 
Veritas Ingram brit. ship | 547 | Saigon June 21 Chinese Uncertain 
Violet Pierce Brit. barg.| 496 { Saigon May 830 Order Uncertain 
Ziba Bowes Brit. barq.| 513 | London May 7 | Findlay Richardson &Co./ Uncertain 
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CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 
T is somewhat curious, if not ominous, that at the 
moment when a vigorous effort is being made by a 
small knot of honest men in America to purge the Ame- 
rican Civil Service of the abuses of which it is so full, a 
party at home is doing its very worst to assimilate our 
own Service to that of the Americans, or at least to 
deprive it of some of the features which have made it, 
what we firmly believe it to be, the best Civil Service in 
the world. The vice of the American Service is that it 
is not a permanent one ; the virtue of the English Service 
is that it offers a permanent and honorable career to avy 
young man who will enter it. It will not give him 
wealth,—indeed he is forced to be prudent and careful to 
make both ends meet,—but a sufficiency during youth, com- 
petency in middle life, and comparative ease in age are 
assured him by its provisions. The pay is sufficient to 
attract young man of respectable birth and good abilities, 
and the service of the Crown is one which compensates 
for a modest income by a recognized social position which 
always ensures respect. 

There is certainly no necessity now-a-days to dread any 
tendency inthe British Government to overpay its servants, 
indeed the tide has set perhaps too atrongly the other way, 
but we are entirely on the side of those who would make 
the service of the Crown, one rather of hard worked 
honourable moderation than of easy affluence. There are 
positions, indeed, the keeping up of which entails an inevi- 
table expenditure which any Iegislation on the subject 
must recognize and provide for; and there should be 
prizes in all services which may be attained by a steady 
‘course of honourable perseverance in the path of duty 
prizes which are legitimate objects of ambition attainable 
only by this means, and which reward a man for a course 
of faithful service by elevating him in the social scale, and 
providing comfortably for him while he is still young 
enough to enjoy the legitimate pleasures life extends to 
all whose fortune can command them. 

There are great distinctive differences between the 
condition of society in England and America, but there 
is none more marked than the estimation in which the 
service of the respective Governments is held by the two 
countries. In England it almost invariably ensures re- 
spect, social consideration, and an easy entrée to good 
society. ‘he bulk of the officers of our Civil service come 
from the upper and middle ranks of that great middle 
class, the strength and solidity of which have had so 
much to do with making England what she is. They 
are equally removed from the aristocracy on the one 
hand, and the lower classes on the other, though in con- 
sequence of our laws of primogeniture, the respect which 
attaches to the Service, and our strong class feelings, many 
younger sons of younger sons, boasting names which 
place them amongst the untitled aristocracy of a country, 
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are to be found in numbers among the lists of our Civil 
servants. The members of the Service are now all well- 
educated men; formerly they were often ill educated— 
taking the word education in any high sense,—but the so- 
cial atmosphere in which they had moved, the excellent 
traditions which they had often imbibed from careers at 
Rugby, Winchester, or one ofthe great public schools, 
combined to give them a knowledge of the world, a tact, 
a bearing, and an amount of solid sense, which often stood 
them in good stead in emergencies only be dealt with by 
decision, firmness, and force of moral character, qualities 
which are by no means ensured by the training which 
tells in competitive examinations. 





In America on the 
other hand, in consequence of the demoralizing system 
which, on the retirement of one President, places all the 
offices under Government at the disposal of his successor, 
the Civil Service is not the object of ambition to the best 
classes of society, nor should we be far wrong in saying 
that it is—we speak of course, of a rule to which there 
may be many honourable exceptions—an object of ambi- 
tion to a very inferior class, from which its ranks are 
chiefly recruited. The place-hunters, against whom the 
present President bas set his face so resolutely, are the 
curses of society in America, they are hangers-on to the 
skirts of Providence and Government, and when they get 
into the ill-paid places which their importunities have 
secured, they too often make their offices dens of brigand.- 
age, which disgrace the character of their service and 
gravely compromise the reputation of their country. The 
history of English influence in the East is largely bound 
up with the integrity which has characterized our Civil 
Service. Its members have almost withont exception op- 
posed the lower moral qualities of Asiatics by the higher 
moral qualities of Europeans, and have gaind their 
victories quite as much by these means, as by the force of 
those arms which have been at times called in to their assist- 
ance. Deceit and cunning on the one side have been met by 
straightforwardness and honesty on the other, irresolution 
by firmness, impostures by a course of honourable dealing, 
and fraud by the contemptuous directness of curt and 
unswerving probity. But if once the tone of the Service 
is lowered, either by remunerating civil servanta 
so poorly as to exclude from amongst them men 
of education, without attracting men of fortune, 
or, by the same process, tempting men to extract 
illegitimate gains from their places, a grievous and irre- 
parable injury will be dune to it, nor can we imagine a 
more severe blow than this would certainly prove, struck 
at a service of which, whatever may be its faults and 
deficiencies, we have never had cause to ashamed. 

The simple truth is that much reform was wanted 
in certain directions in our Consular service, but 
it is being carried not only too far, but often in the wrong 
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direction. Because tares are found in the wheat there is 
a terrible disposition to root up both, in defiance of au- 
thority and common sense. The leader in this absurd 
political farming is Mr. Holmes, the new member for the 
new borough of Hackney, and although we trust that the 
select committee appointed by the House to enquire into 
the state of the Diplomatic and Consular services may 
contain some members of sufficient insight and practical 
knowledge to guide it correctly in this important matter, 
we dread the effect of Mr. Holmes and his views, which, 
in our opinion, can only act prejndicially upon a service, 
which it is of great importance to maintain in efficiency 
and respectability. 

Tf we look alittle below the surface of these questions, 
topics for observation present themselves which are not 
without some interest and importance, one of which sug- 
geate itself prominently in connection with this subject. 
In mercantile communities such as those which exist in 
the East, the presence of members of society whose in- 
fluence does not arise from the possession or assumption 
of wealth is always valuable. Among the many causes 
which make earnest-minded men uneasy and anxious 
about the present condition aud future prospects of Eng- 
Jand, there is none more calculated to cause uneasiness 
than the undue importance attached to the real or simu- 
lated possession of money. The immense expansion of 
commerce dae to the beneficent action of free trade has 
brought with it, amongst other evils, an utterly unsound 
social standard, one which has perhaps been more pitiless- 
ly exposed by Carlyle in his essay on ‘‘Hudson’s statue” 
than any where else. This standard has made cruel 
havoc, amongst the commercial classes, of some of the 
soundest traditions which English middle class society 
possessed. It has elevated vulgar wealth to social power, 
and has substituted an insolent and meretricious influence, 
for one based on the more solid grounds of honesty, 
refinement and intelligence. The practical protest 
against this inverted standard in London, is the presence 
of the official and professional classes, who, while liberal 
enough to allow perfect equality to all, whatever may be 
their avocations, who possess the characteristics of edu- 
cation and refinement necessary for agreeable social inter- 
course, remorselessly exclude from their circle those who 
presume to claim access to it on the sole score of wealth. 
Such practical protests are in a high degree desirable and 
salutary, nor can any society be considered in a sound 
condition where they are not, to some extent, effectual in 
stemming the current of a stream of thought so calculated 
to undermine some of the soundest foundations of social 
life, and in acting as a solvent to that deification of mere 
wealth which is now becoming so grievous an evil in 
commercial communities. 





N action for libel of a somewhat peculiar character 
- was brought yesterday by one C. Brrrrann, a 
French subject, against the Editor of this Journal, a short 
account of which may enlighten the public here and else- 
where upon the nature of those influences to which a 
Jonrnalist, anxious to discharge his duties honestly and 
fearlessly in this place, is exposed. To understand the 
matter fully and to appreciate the nature of these in- 
fluences, it is necessary to give a short statement of the 
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facts, so that no misapprehension with regard to them 
can possibly remain in the mind of any one. 

On the 10th of May last, Brnrranp inserted, in a local 
newspaper, an advertisement of a character to warrant and 
draw down from the Editor of the Japan Weekly. Mail a 
very severe rebuke, as being discreditable to the tone of the 
press, and calculated to protract a condition of thonght 
and feeling in this place, which those who most earnestly 
wish it well would desire to dissipate. The special 
gravamen of this advertisement was a flippant allusion 
to an assault which Brrrranp had committed upon a 
Chinese Compradore who had come to his store to collect 
a small sum of money, and who, it was currently reported 
and believed, had died from the effects of the assault. 
It may be as well at once to state here, that the aasault 
was not a severe one, and that the Chinese was but 
slightly incapacitated by it. But so commonly was the 
death of the man believed, that in rebuking the Japan 
Herald for the advertisement, which, it should be stated 
was worded from the original French of Bur- 
TRAND by the Editor of that paper, the report was 
accepted by the Editor of the Japan Mail as true, and was 
referred to in the following manner “‘ the facts 
we believe, being, that on this difference arising, Barraanp 
administered to the Chinaman a kick in the stomach from 
the effects of which the poor fellow died. Has Brntranp 
been indicted for man-slaughter, as he assuredly should 
be?” The publication of the Japan Mail takes place on 
Saturday evening, and on Sunday morning, Benrrann, 
whose attention had been drawn to the paragraph, went 
to the office of the Journal and saw the Manager, who 
informed him that he would not find the Editor there 
until the following day. On the following morning he 
called again and stated that the charge was untrue, but 
referred to it without the smallest apparent disturbance 
of feeling, saying that he was too well known for it to 
havo any effect on his character or business, that he was 
emipently “‘bon gargon,”’ but that being altogether untrue 
it should be contradicted. The Editor of the Japan Weekly 
Mail expressed in the strongest terms his regret that he 
should have been so much deceived, and requested Ben. 
TRAND to write him a letter denying the truth of the 
allegation, and promising to insert it with an ample 
apology for the mistake. Disappointed at not receiviug 
this letter during Monday, the assaulted Chinaman was 
sent for on the followiug day, and when his version of the 
facts had been learned, without even waiting for Brr- 
TRAND’s letter, an article was written which appeared in 
the Daily issue of the Journal on the following morning, 
(Wednesday) .embodying the statements on both sites, 
aud containing the following sentences. ‘“ Mr. BertRanD 
is therefore wholly guiltless of the charge of manslaughter, 
and we greatly regret that a statement which was made in 
perfectly good faith, should have done him such grave in- 
justice. This injustice we take the earliest possible opportu- 
nity of repairing.” An equally ample retractation of the 
charge,and expression of regret were inserted in the weekly 
issue of the following Saturday. Even more than this was 
done. The Editor, being anxious to make every possible 
reparation for his mistake, called on Bertranpv and pro- 
mised that if he (Bertrand) would submit the matter to 
the arbitration of any three gentlemen in the place, whose 
names he (the Editor) approved of, he would gladly 
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abide by their decision, and pay any sum of money at 
which they should assess the probable damage done to 
Bertranp’s feelings or business. | 

But Bexrranp, instead of accepting this offer of arbi- 


tration as he might have dore, demanded, through bis | 


solicitor, a sum out of all proportion to any possible 
damage done to him, and on this absurd demand being 
refused, went into Court, where a verdict was found for 
him with a farthing damages, thus leaving him to pay his 
own costs. This was the only result which could have 
attended his most ill-advised course: we believe that no 
British Judge or Jury would have given him five shillings 
damages, nor do we for an instant think that any British 
Court would reverse a decision so entirely in accordance 
with equity, law and common sense. He proved no dam- 
age either to his business or his reputation; he never even 
pretended injury to mind, body or estate; there was not 
the smallest attempt to convict the Defendant of animus 
or malice ; Bentranp neither had nor required credit in 
Yokohama ; and the paper which contained the apology 
made to him, having gone to Europe by way of America, 
would arrive in France within a.day of the paper which 
contained the charge. lt is impossible to doubt that 
Brzrrkanp was urged and induced to bring his action 
by third parties, to gratify whom he lent himself to 
the course with equal weakness and ill-success. 





SILK CULTURE. 


((\ERIOUS alarm is evidently felt both in France and 

Italy in regard to the condition of the Silk-worms 
and Silk-worms’ eggs of this country. 1n spite of the 
explicit declarations of the Italian expedition of last year, 
it is certain that diseaso, as evidenced by the presence of 
a corpuscle in the egg, has been discovered in the Japan 
seed. This corpuscle is pronounced by one of the most 
eminent savans of Italy to be contagious; to be organic 
in its nature; and to be transmissible by propagation. 
M. Cavelleri did not find a single card without strong 
traces of the disease, and had to examine a great number 
in order to find one or two which were nearly sound. The 
Marquis Louis Crivelli says that he only found six sound 
cards out of fifty which he examined. The Italian con- 
gress, called to investigate the question, agreed that the 
disease called pébrine had its origin in this corpuscle, and 
characterized it as above. The Japanese therefore have 
to contend with this more or less developed disease called 
pébrine ; with the Uji; and with a probably enfeebled state 
of the silk-worm caused by the enormous demand for eggs 
during the past few years. It must be confessed that 
these difficulties are very formidable, and require all the 
united efforts of the Government and the silk cultivators 
to grapple with them. As far as the former are con- 
cerned, they have distributed throughout the Silk dis- 
tricts a translation ot Mr. ADams’s Report published in 
this Journal on the 2!:th January; a notification published in 
March 1870; aud the subjoined document which has just 
been issued frum the Home Department and circulated 
throughout the provinces. 

Mr. Apams’s pamphlet, it will be remembered, called 
attention to the ravages of the Uji, described the mode in 
wlich it fastens on the young worms and deposits its egg 
ct eggs within their skin, and showed the fatal error the 
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Japanese make in throwing away the Uji as if it were 
dead, instead of being a living insect in the grub state, 
which, if they were wiser, they would destroy. By not 
following this latter course, the Uji is allowed to increase 
~horg, and ro check can thus be placed on its rava- 
ges. Mr. .\nams further recommended, that when the 
silk-worms are going to spin, tiw peasants should separate 
all those, which, from the black mark npon them, are 
known to contain Uji, and should suffocate all the cuc.« 
produced by these worms, thus destroying the Uji at ti. 
same time. Such cocoons would, of course, be reserved 
for reeling. The notification issued by the Home Depart 
ment in March, called the serious attention of the silk 
cultivators to the various diseases to which the silk-worm 
is liable, and insisted on the necessity for looking at all 
the facts connected with them steadily in the face, 
and not disposing of the question by referring the diseases 
to supernatural causes uncontrollable by man. It further 
promised honorable mentioa, and even pecuniary re- 
ward, to those who should discover the best methods 
of staying disease, or improving the breed and system of 
management of the worm itself. 

The notification which we publish to-day calls for 
information upon the whole subject from the Silkworm 
cultivators, and proposes a number of questions to which 
it requires specific answers, These papers all concur in 
showing that the attention the Government is now be- 
stowing on the subject is very keen and constant, and it 
may be hoped that the efforts now made will result 
advantageously to this country and to Europe. 





NOTIFICATION CALLING FOR INFORMATION 
RESPECTING SILK CULTURE. 


Marcu, 1870. 


Silk Culture isan industrial pursuit of the highest 
importance to this Empire, and it is not only 
profitable to the persons engaged init, but it also 
contributes largely to the increase of the national wealth. 
In course of time this art will be brought to perfection, 
and all the Silk-cultivators will be skilled in its exercise. 
But at present the yield of Silk depends on the skill or 
want of skill of the Silk-cultivators, and the consequence 
is that some make large profits whilst others sustain 
considerable loss. Of late years the competition in the 
silk-districts for the profits of this industry has excited 
in some persons an envious feeling, and many have at- 
tempted it although unacquainted with the art of pro- 
ducing silk, notwithstanding that it was a task beyond 
their strength, and unsuited to their station in life. 
We have been informed that there have been fre- 
quent instances where persons, instead of bettering 
their position, have lost their all in this way. This 
is very sad. Such a misfortune is to be attributed 
entirely to their own covetous desires, still, inasmuch as 
there -have been no scientific principles laid down for 
their aid and guidance, people imperfectly acquainted 
with the art of cultivating Silk have contracted the idea 
that good or bad yields are blessings sent by Heaven. 
The consequence is that our knowledge makes no progress, 
a state of things which must not be allowed to continue. 

Heretofore, Silk culture has been considered to be an 
employment suitable for women, and to be an act which 
impressed itself on the mind by means of manual 
practice, but now that it has taken such a develop- 
ment, it ought to become the main occupation of 
whole familics. In particular, those persons engaged in 
the manufacture of cards, who have devoted special atten. 
tion to this branch of industry, have noted down the con- 
clusions which their practical experiments have led them 
to form. The present notification, which will be circu. 
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lated throughout the silk-districts, is intended to elicit 
general information on this subject, irrespective of dif- 
ferences of soil, climate, or methods of culture. When 
the replies shall have been received, the important points 
will be selected, and trivial observations will be rejected. 
In this way a body of information respecting the modes 
of silk-culture will be collected and published, so that 
mistakes arising from ignorance of principles may be cor- 
rected, and a way opened for their successful application. 

Every one should therefore divulge the processes he 
has privately made use of, and should draw up a report 
under the following heads, which he should send in to 
the authorities. 

lst. -- Structure of the buildings used in silk. Culture; 
measures for regulating the temperature; means of 
affording shade and ventilation; fashion of the windows. 

2nd.—Treatment of the eggs; choice of cards. 

3rd.—Mode of delaying or hastening the change from 
the egg to the worm state, according to the growth in the 
mulberry leaf: 

4th.— Whether it is moro difficult to rear the worm 
which produces the white, or that which produces the 
yellow cocoon. 

5th.—The most successful mode of treating the silk 
worm in the first stage of”.ita growth ; the number of 
times of feeding it; the degree of temperature, the 
arrangements of the building where the silk worms are 
kept. 

6th.—Advantage or disadvantage of feeding the young 
silkworm on the mulberry flowers; whether the effects of 
feeding them with leaves moistened by rain or dew are 

or bad. 

7th.—From the commencement of the first till the end 
of the last moult, the circumstances connected with their 
moulting, the periods of moulting, and the treatment of 
the worm when in this state; the mode of removing the 
less promising worma, the number of times of feeding, 
and the degree of temperature. 

8th.—Arrangements for the worms when ready to spin; 
the number of days before the cocoon is spun; mode of 
removing the cocoons. 

9th:—The number of days from the time the cocoon is 
formed till the worm is changed into a chrysalis; treat- 
ment of the cocoons. 

10th.—The number of days from the time the chrysalis 
is formed till it is changed into a moth, together with the 
reason of the chrysalis becoming an Uji. 

11.—Mode of causing the eggs to be laid on cards; 
the degree of temperature. 
~ 12.—The number of days from the time the worm 
emerges from the egg till the cocoon is formed, and from 
the forming of the cocoon till it becomes a moth. 

18.—The reason why worms different from the Hazugo 
(annuals,) viz. : the Natsugo, also called Saide (Bivoltini), 
are produced from the eggs twice in the same year, and 
also the mode of manufacturing the eggs of these two 
descriptions of worms. 

14.—How many moths are required to cover thickly 
with eggs one card (half the size of the original card,) 
and how many eggs are required to cover a card. 

15.—How many mulberry trees are required to feed 
the silkworms produced from one card (how many horse- 
loads) ; also the arrangement and size of the rooms em- 
ployed, and the expense of the necessary implements. 

16.—The different species of mulberry, with the quali- 
ties of the soil, and their mode of cultivation. 

17.—What conditions of climate or other circumstances 
are noxious to the silkworms, with the kinds of diseases 
to which they are liable, and their causes. 

18.—Measurements and drawing of implements used 
in silk culture, descriptions of the worm in its different 
stages, and accurate drawing of cocoons, of chrysalides, 
of Uji, and of moths. 

The above are merely rough headings from which much 
that has reference to processes in local use has necessarily 
been omitted, but this should not dissuade anyone from 
observing facts closely, and reporting the results of his 
investigations to the authorities in writing. 


(Signed), HOME DEPARTMENT. 


Published by Authority. 
(Names of two Yedo booksellers.) 
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The following valuable account of the Guilds at Osaka 
will enable our readers to form a very definite idea of 
their operations and influence. 

REPORT ON THE COMMERCIAL SYSTEM OF OSAKA. 





The “ Toiyas’’ or wholesale houses are the principal feature in the 
Commercial System of Osaka. The wholesale merchants in every 
branch of commerce are sasociated into what is culled a “ Toiya Nu- 
kama” or “Toiya no Humi,” terms which may be translated 
“ guild.”” The members of these guilds have certain rules for the 
transaction of their business, by which rates of commission, storage, 
and other charges are fixed, the days of business meetings, the ap- 
pointment of officers of the guild etc. are regulated. A breach of 
these regulations is not punishable by law, but the other merchants 
of the guild are usually able to bring a refractory member to sub- 
mission, and they sometimes go s0 far as to exclude him from all 
business relations with themselves. Cuses, however, have often oc- 
curred where a merchant with good business connections has been 
able to set the rules of his guild at defiance, and conduct his trade 
independently. 

Each member of the guild acts in turn as “ Gioji.” The Gioji 
holds office for onc month in the larger guilds, and for a year in the 
smaller, when he is replaced by another member. The duty of the 
Gioji is to preside over the general business of the guild and especi- 
ally its relations with the Government. He is assisted by the 
“‘ Sodai,” a permanent of'icer appointed by the guild, ,and drawing 
his salary from the commun fund. It is part of the Sodai’s duty to 
attend regularly at the Govyornment Office in the Nakanoshima and 
to ascertain what Governmet sales, or other business may be ex- 
pected, and to make a rrport to the members of the guild. Regu- 
lar days are appointed for the buyers and sellers in each department 
of trade to meet here for the transaction of their business. One day 
is appointed for rice sales, another for silk sales, andso on. Another 
officer, called the “Chédzuke,” is employed by some of the. more im- 
portant guilds. His duties are similar to those of the Secretary of a 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Each ‘ Toiya Nakama” had formerly its own place of meeting, 
generally a room in one of the. principal hotels, but the Mikado’s 
Government has compelled them since the middle of the year 1869 
to hold their business meetings in a building constructed for the 
purpose within the precincts of the Office of the Finance Depart- 
ment in the Nakanoshima. This step, viewed iu connection with 
the other commercial measures of the Mikado’s Government, is 
highly significant. 

The following example will illustrate the mode of conducting 
business under this system. 

A Nagusaki merchant receives advices that some article of pro- 
duce is fetching a high price in the Osaka market. He accordingly 
prepares to send a quantity by a junk which is leaving for that port. 
The almost universa] custom in voyages of this length is for the 
merchant to accompany his goods himself, or to send a supercargo 
in charge of them, for otherwise the length of the voyage, and the 
numerous stoppages by the way, (every Japanese junk anchoring at 
night,) afford frequent opportunities for pilfering. The want of 
good postal communication between different parts of Japan is an 
additional reason for this practice. For short distances, such as from 
ports in Awa or Hishiu, a supercargo is usually dispensed with. 

If the Nagasaki merchant finds it inconvenient to send a super- 
cargo in charge of his goods, he may apply to a wealthy junk-owner 
for a ‘“‘ funa kawass.” This isa kind of yolicy of insurance, which 
takes the form ofa mortgage. The mortgagor transfers the goods 
to the mortgagee for shipment to their port of destination, and re- 
ceives in return a Bill of Exchange on some merchant at that Port 
for the value of the goods, or as much as the mortgagee is willing to 
advance upon them. If the goods arrive safely, and in good condi- 
tion, the Bill of Exchange is not presented, but it is retained asa 
security in case of loss or damage by shipwreck or other cause. 
The charges on a policy of this kind (including freight) sometimes 
amount to more than a fifth of the value of the goods, so that 
this plan is seldom resorted to. 

At Oguka, the owner of cargo has several courses open to him. 
He may dispose of it by private sale to the merchant with whom he 
is in the habit to dealing : he may dispose of it through him to an- 
other member of the guild, in which case a commission of from one 
to two per cent is charged: he may cutrust its sale to a broker, of 
whom there ure large numbers in Osaka: or he may atiend the 
public business meetings of the guild with his samples and sell it 
there either in the ordinary way, or by auction. Ata Japanese 
auction sale, each bidder writes his name and bid ou a slip of paper, 
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which he puts into a box. When the bidding is over, the box is Poulterers... or cca - dad . 4 
opened, and the goods declared the property of the highest bidder. Lamp Oil . as ve eee ; we <S 
Damaged goods, and Government property are usually disposed of Tosa bapaen sa fees one ave sas ww. 26 
in this way. Charcoal aaa iuallty) wee ia nis . 28 

It aften happens that the merchant from a distance finds on Fresh fish .. ee ee ee . 40 
arriving at Osaka that the market has changed, and that he can no Raw Silk ... . 38 
















































longer sell his goods to advantage. In such casos, he usually de- 
posits them in the storehouse of a Toiya, and receives an advance, 
with whieh he returns to his province and continues his business, 
leaving instructions with the Toiya how to dispose of them. The 
business of the Toiyas consists largely of transactions of this kind, 
and as interest, storage, and commission are charged, the profits are 
often considerable. 

The Nagasaki merchant is not prohibited by law from disposing 
of his cargo to others than the Toiyas, but he can rarely gain much in 
this way, and the Toiyas combine to discourage such practies by 
unanimously refusing to do business with the person guilty of them. 
Goods disposed of in this way are called “: Nukemono.”’ 

The manufactures of Osaka are carried on with the capital of those 
Toiyas which deal in the articles manufactured. Money is advanced 
to the weavers or other mechanics, for which a stipulated quantity 
of manufactured goods has to be returned. 

The following List of Toiyas of Osaka will give some idea of the 
nature of the trade carried on by them. 


List oF THE Osaka GUILDS. 


The numbers opposite the t name of acl, guild § in the above list 
are those of the houses to which it was limited under the old “ Ka- 
bu’’ or monopoly system. The “ Kabu ” is strictly speaking not 
the monopoly or the business which any member transacta in virtue 
of it. To become a member of a guild under this system, it was 
necessary to purchase the goodwill of the business of a merchant al- 
ready belonging to the guild, and for thie it was often neccssary to 
pay a large sum. This was termed buying the “ Kabu.” 

The “ Kabu” system was abolished by the Mikado’s Government 
soon after the Revolution of 1868, and the only steps at present ne- 
cessary in order to enter a guild are to give notice to the Government, 
which raises no needless difficulties, and to pay a small subscription 
to the general funds of the guild. The consent of the other mem- 
bers of the guild must also be obtained, but in most cases this is 
only a matter of form. In a few guilds, however, the salt guild 
being one, the old exclusive system has been successfully maintained, 

Next to the Toiyas, the most important commercial institutions of 
Osaka are the Daimios agencies. In connection with every Kura- 
yashiki (Daimios official trading establishment) there is a merohant, 
or in some cases & firm, by whom the trade of the Daimios in Osa- 


No. of houses. ‘ . : ‘ 
f ka is conducted. These merchants in some cases receive a commis: 


Horiye Green-grocers... ove 8 sion on these trunsactions ; in others they are in the Daimio’s em- 
Temma-ichi Green-grooers and dried Vegetable dealers 56 ploy, and are paid a regular salary. A large proportion of the busi- 
River Fish... eee vee ee soe tee we «6 noeas transacted with foreign merchants at Osaka passes through the 
Cotton Yarn, eee ee tte tte ae 8D hands of these men. The chief officer of the Yashiki (called by 
Firewood 0. 0 as ows eee ae vee ane 80 foreigners the “ Daimio’s commercial agent”) exercises a general 
Charcoal .. 0 ete tee een 88 supervision over their acts, but his name does not appear in their 
Tea vee see eee one ove vee we (16 transactions. He only comes forward in important cases, or where 
Candle... eee eve eee eee aoe oo. 19 it is necessary to make the Government of his province responsible. 
Wax a a vee eee ve 50 The usual mode of disposing of produce is for the merchant in the 
Flowers... oe ams re we 7 Daimio’s employ to sell by sample to the Toiyas, giving an order on 
Balt oe ore ae one ove eee wv 14 the warehouse man at the Daimio’s Kurayashiki. 

Nanashima Matting =... oss te tee ee 8 Many of the provincial merchants who come to Osake find it con- 
Oil . ove eee see tee te ve (17 venient to avail themselves of the godowns and agencies of the Dai- 
Raw Cotton oe eee vee vee we (17 mios to whose jurisdiction they belong, but it is not imperative on 
Raw Cotton (inferior ei ue nee vee . 10 them to do so. They are obliged to pay commission and storage in 
Tacquer ... vee oe ove one we 6 the same way as if they transacted their business through a Toiya. 
Bran oe ot use one oes nee ww =~«5 The Bankers of Osaka had once a high reputation for wealth. They 
Grain wn wee ue bee tee es ... 160 not only supplied capital for the commercial enterprises of the Osaka 
Fine Matting... vee ove ee o» $18 merchants, but were to a large extent the Bankers of the Daimios, 
Hakodate Goods (dried Fith ae eee 28 to whom thay were in the habit of advancing large sums, for which 
Sugar... one av vei .» 6 


they were repaid in Rice or other produce when the harvest was 
reaped. The last named branch of the Bankers’ business appears 
to have disappeared within the last few years. The Daimios have 


Sugar (Kxport to ‘Western Provinces) ... ase . 49 
Sugar (Export to Owari) eRe. | ea ose . 87 


Sugar (Export to Northern Princes) . eee we «(75 transferred their custom elsewhere, and in a considerable measure to 
Sugar (Export to aici and Fushimi)... see «. 50 foreigners, whom they have found better disposed to give them 
Cutlery ... soe vee one ee credit, and on more favorable terms than their countrymen. The 
Carpenters Tools .. “ oan eee w. 86 war, the unsettled state of the currency, and the prohibition by 
Tyo Whetstones (for Export to Yedo) . Ce Government of certain descriptions of paper money have coutributed 
Suruga Packet Boats ... 8. rr to the decline of the Osaka Banks, but it is said that at present, 
Tron and Ores... ove one see eee w il some improvement in their prospects is observed. The rates of in- 
Packet Boats ... a 7 terest charged by Japanese Bunkers are very high, being often as 
Packet Boats for Export of Sake be, to Yedo we ae 8 much as two per cent. per month. Their advances are mostly made on 
Chinese Drugs... ies ans ane is w. 65 


personal security. 


Undyed Cotton Goods 0.0 6. ene 30 The retail trade of Osaka is managed in almost the same way as 
Tron Nails (Export to Kioto) ... 9... ww 7 in European countries. The retail dealer cannot import the wares 
Tron Wire... ene see -: ees ~ 6 in which he deals, nor can he make direct purchases from a foreigner ; 
Rape Seed and Cotton Bed wee tee tte we he must always buy from the Toiyas. The recognized period for 
Tiles sae “es ue ‘ ae 2 


which the Toiyas give credit to their customers, tho retail dealers, 
is two months, but during the last two years credit transactions of 
all kinds have been greatly limited, owing to the state of the 
currency, and of the country generally. Until lately the retail 
branches of trade were in many cases subject to the “Kabu" 
system, but this restriction was finally abolished, at least nominally, 


Drugs and Dyes eee ose ans ese coe ° 
Chinese Silk Goods see sas sie ‘fois we «= 
Iron Nails (Export to Yedo) ... ose 
Bark for Roofing and Rope making... 
Senshiu Looking Glasses a ae ‘ae ww. «16 


Soy oe Te SS TY eT Tr) . 161 by a notification issued by the Osaka Government in the month of 
Paper... eee eee eee oe a we 51 Janusry of this year. The “‘Kabu”’ system is now by law entirely 
Rouges. ove ove eve ee vee wo = abolished in every branch of commerce. 


Straw Rain Coats and hats eee 
Hardware ... eee eee aoe 
Tyo Goods... eee eee eee eee eco eee 10 


These Monopolies were acquiesced in, rather than maintained by 
the Taikun’s Government. Indeed they were at one time abolished 
by Idsu no Kami, one of the Governors of Osaka under the old 


Paper (for Expor: to Yedo) ... TS wo. 18 regime, but the inherent vitality of the system caused it to spring 
Satsuma Goods ... su ureter to life again as soon as he retired from office. The “Kabu” was 

Do. (inferior guild)... es vee ose ow. 18 originally a Chinese institution, but long custom had so familiarized 
Tobacco ove ove eee eee eee ove eee 6 


it to the mind of the Japanese merchant that he was unable to 
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conceive of any other, and it was only the strong Government of 
the Mikado, and a Minister of Finance imbued with European ideas 


upon commerce that was able to effect its downfall. 


The commercial measures of the Mikado’s Government referred 
to above, namely, the abolition of the Kabu, the compelling all the 


Toiyas to assemble at the building in the Nakanoshima, the inter- 


ference with the business of bankers, to which may be added an 
attempt towards the close of last year to establish a monster Trading 
Corporation on supposed European principles, have caused great 
dissatisfaction among the merchants of Osaka, who appear to 
apprehend that these measures are in some way connected with a 
general scheme for making commeice, which has hitherto been 
exempt from regular taxation contribute in future in common 


with the landed interest to the revenue of the state. 


The Notification suppressing the Trading Cnrporation above 


referred to, and the use of the Kabu in retail trade, is annexed. 
Yedo, March, 1870, 





NOTIFICATION. 





It had been repeatedly notified that commerce, both internal and 
external, is free, and consequently every one is at liberty to carry on 
trade without any impediment. Certain printed rules of the two 
corporations however, which have been published, contain provisions 


at variance with the object of those notifications, and we are inform- 
ed that this has unsettled the minds of the people. These rules are 
hereby abrogated. 

Of late prices have risen, and the poorer class of merchants find 
it difficult to gain a living by carrying on their previous business. 
Many of them have been driven by necessity to commence other 
retail businesses in a small way, but we have been informed that 
they have been opposed in doing so by the dealers engaged in the 
same business, who have made all kinds of objections. If this were 
allowed it would be impossible for persons who are unable to gain a 
livelihood in one way to commence business a second time, which is 
plainly a great hardship. It must not be thought that the number 
of houses engaged in any trade or craft is limited as in a monopoly, 
and in particular there is no obstacle in pursuing any of the callings 
mentioned below. 

Rice cleaners. 

Yofu sellers (a cake made of beans). 
Spirit grocers. 

Retail oil merchants. 

Retail firewood and charcoal dealers. 
Green grocers. 

Dried vegetables dealers. 

Tooth brush dealers. 

Tobacconists. 

Flower dealers. 

Eating houses, 

Notice should be given to the Saibansho by any person who 
wishes to commence 8 new line of business. 

January 1870. 

Osaka Fu. 


Notes | £ the Wicek. 
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WE are likely to havea philosopher’s battle, and when philoso- 
phors fight they fight like clergymen. It may safely be depended on 
that if one man believes the earth is shaped like an orange, and 
another that it is like a lemon, an irreconcileable hatred will spring 
up between the two. Esch will hint or declare that the moral 
perceptions of the other are grossly obscured, and that he is thus 
entirely incapable of clear intellectusl -vision. It appears 
that s Russian Astronomer in Pekin has written a long letter to the 
Shanghai Evening Courier in refutation of Bazon von GuMPAcH’s 
views as to the ellipsoidal character of the earth's form. The Rus- 
sian holds by Newton and all the anthorities, and refuses to aban- 
don the long cherished views of Europe, confirmed as they have been 
by a thousand converging proofs. It is a curious thing, that in the 
walks of science, men are every now and then to be found, who, with 
considerable intellectual training, have yet some mental screw loose, 
the result of which is that instead of going on the right track and 
extending the bounds of human knowledge by distancing their pre- 
decessors, they get off the track and remain at perpetual feud with 
the scientific world, which asa general rule never even takes the 
trouble to refute their theories. It is nearly certain that were Baron 
von GuMPACH to publish his letters in Hrance or England they 
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would be received with absolute silence. Every now and then some 
worthy gentleman on the strength of a few observations through a 
pet telescope and a small knowledge of mathematics, takes up with 
an exploded astronomical system, and argues for it until his death 
with all the vigour and tenacity of a martyr. He pesters local 
Journals with enormously long letters on the subject if his hobby. 
makes a few converts among the country gentlemen of his neighbour- 
hood, whose assent, if he were wiser, would be the very reason why 
he should doubt the truth of his views, and is looked upon by their 
wives as a barmless enthusiast who keeps them standing in the cold 
on fine nights to look at what he calls “ beantiful objects.” There is 
something by no means contemptible in allthis. It his far better 
that a man should make the pursuit of a noble Science his hobby, 
even through he should come to uneouned conclusions upon it, than 
that he should fritter his time away in “screwing in off the spot” 
at billiards, or attaining a perfection at archery which makes him an 
object of envy to every curate within thirty miles of him, and of 
profound contempt to every other man. For our own part we entirely 
distrust the Baron’s conclusions, and would wager a fair sum—an 
ultima ratio with Englishmen—that his theories will not stand the 
only test worth applying to them, the oriticism of the scientific 
world in Europe. 





We venture to congratulate the Spanish Mission upon the im- 
proved appearance of its flagstaff, which now towers even above that 
of the American Minister, and seems to have abandoned the Grecian 
bend which in a moment of youthful vanity it had adopted. If the 
height of the staff bears any direct relation to the influence of the 
flag which surmounts it, we make bold to prophecy for the northern 
bluff an amount of power which we sincerely trust will be wielded 
for the best interests of this country. 





Yoxonama has at length woke up: it has established its “ Public 
Library and Reading Room,” at No. 88, Water Street, and thus has 
supplied a want long felt by all classes of our community. Some 


fweeks ago we observed in our “ notes” that such an institution was 
5n contemplation, and we remarked that the list of intending sub- 


ribers argued favourably as to the interest evoked, but now that 
he rooms are open we find each day bringing its additional support, 
as well through new members as through visitors. The small amount 
of subscription—Five Dollars per Quarter with Two Dollars entrance 
foe—allows every resident to join, while the insignificant contribution 
asked from visitors—One Dollar per month, without any entrance fee, 
extends the benefits of the institution to a large number of men, in our 
Mercantile Marine especially, who surely will appreciate our endea- 
vours to cater for their amusement and instrnction while we are ad- 
vancing our own. 

The Rooms were Opened in the early part of this week, and already 
we find some 40 or 60 different Newspapers and Periodicals in 
the Reading Room, the Committee by next mail making arrange- 
ments for a larger supply regularly. Until such supply can be at 
hand we tale the liberty of suggesting to our fellow-residents that 
many of them can render important service to the Institution by 
sending to the Rooms not only their surplus papers, but also 
such as they may have read. Of course to render this service 
the more efficient, it would be advisable to forward the papers &., 
as soon as possible after the arrival of the mail. 


The Library is yet merely an embryo, but “the day of small 
things” must not be despised. We are disposed to regard the Library 
ultimately as the most important branch of the Institution. It may 
be made of the most permanent benefit to the whole community, 
while it may also in some degree result in pecuniary advantage to 
individuals generally. Hitherto many of us have been in the habit, 
—not from choice, but from necessity,—of ordering our private sup- 
plies of books, magazines, &c., from home, thus incurring consider- 
able expense from year to year. Now it is evident that such expense 
can be materially reduced—probably by at least 75 per cent—by 
our united support of the Public Library. Our private book shelves 
will then become less crammed with what are too often ephemeral 
works to which we care not to give a second reading, and on which 
we afterwards look with some regret that the stereotyped guines 
and a half was spent on the laboured three volumes. 

We heartily commend the whole Institution to the notice of our 
readers, and we ask them as heartily to accord their support most 
generously. We are convinced that the fecling for such support will 
be greatly encouraged by the action ofthe committee. Letthem show 
a determined spirit of “pluck” at this starting point, with no sign 
of stint either in the Library or the Reading Room, and we venture 
to predict a very great accession of help, such that in two or three 
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years at the most Yokohama will be proud, and justly proud, of its 
“ Public Library and Reading Rooms.” 

The Committe. cortainly so far saem anxious to make No. 38 a 
social rendezvous: the arrangement and conveniences of the Rooms 
are all carried out with a view to the general comfort, and it must 
be highly gratifying to them to learn that the satisfaction expressed 
by the members and visitors hitherto has been universal. We 
understand that some few of the members have hinted a desire that 
discussion classes, or rather a sort of Debating Society (shall it be 
a Yokohama “ Union ?’’)—should be opened. If this should prove 
to be a general wish, by all means let it be done. Fortunately there 
is a large room, distinct from the Library and Reading Room, well 
adapted for this purpose, as also for Entertainments or Lectures on 
popular subjects. 

By making this the Lecture Hall or Forum of the Institution, the 
quiet readers would bo left undisturbed, while friendly disputants 
also would have their special tastes gratified. By thus encouraging 
Leotures carefully prepared, by allowing with discrimination the 
display of powers of debate, in addition to opening its Library and 
Reading Room, our Institution would work in the end an immensity 
of good, and over its portals it might without arrogance inscribe the 
weighty words of Bacon—‘‘ Reading maketh a full man; conferenco 
a ready man; and writing an exact man.” 





On Saturday last the new public gardens were opened for the first 
time to the subscribers with entire success. We are in hopes that 
they will be considerably extended by the acquisition of more land 
towards the neighbouring trees and temple. The site is very good, 
and with the extension referred to, proper care and attention on the 
part of the Committee, and two or three years growth tothe trees 

, and shrubs, Yokohama should boast of the prettiest garden in the 
East, 





The appeal for support made to the community by Mr. Davis 
to enable him to carry out the scavenging of the settlement in the 
efficient way which alone will satisfy the exigencies of the case, and 
prove at all satisfactory to the residents, has been responded to in 
the most decided way by ample promises of such support, so that 
as soon as this ridiculous frog and mouse battle between Rokonoski 
and Mankitchi is settled, and no longer bars the road to the cleanli- 
ness and healthiness of the settlement, we may look fora better 
regulated condition of things. 

While upon Municipal matters, it does seem to us that the 
powers of the Municipal Director are in many respects unduly 
limited. The Japanese are naturally and properly jealous of 
delegating authority over their own subjects to a foreigner, but any 
efficient Municipal system must involve larger regulative powers 
than those possessed by Mr. Brnson, who is hampered and crippled 
at every turn by the necessity he is under of consulting the 
authorities upon matters in regard to which their ignorance of 
European wants and customs leads them entirely astray. 

The vast improvement made in this settlement during the past six 
months may fairly be here made a subject of congratulation to the 
Residents. 





Amona other signs of progress in this place, it is impossible to 
pass by in silence the appearance in the British Consular Court of 
Mr. G. W. Hr1t, an American gentleman to whom permission has 
been accorded by Stk Epuvunp Hornsy to practice there as an 
attorney. Ho made his début on Friday in a case of libel to which 
reference has been made elsewhere, and though it was impossible for 
him to sustain his client in the proposterous claims that client in- 
sisted on putting forward, he did the fullest justice tothem. His 
exposition of the law was sound, and bis courteous manners, his 
discretion and excellent feeling were abundantly-manifested through- 
out his conduct of the whole case, a case which, from its nature, 
must have been eminently distasteful to him. 

He was deservedly and highly complimented by the Court, and 
we trust that his quiet force, and his manner of mingled respect and 
independence will give an altogether new tone to the character 
of the proceedings at the Consular Court, with which we have, 
with only too much reason, recently expressed a dissatisfaction 
which must have been universally felt. 


COLONIAL TYPES. 

Mr. Quirzx’s WIFE. 
If it were usual to accord precedence to people relatively to their 
merits, there can be no doubt that the heading to this would be a 
gross injustice to Mrs, Quirk.’ Good looks, a] lively temperament, 
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ability in handling the fut fascinations of a comfertable English- 
woman over forty, would contrast on the part of Mrs. Quirk most 
favorably with what characteristics, ifany, might have been attributed 
to her husband by his intimate friends. Unfortunately, however, peo- 
ple are never allowed @ fair start in this world. Accordingly Mr. 
Quirk has been always estimated in connection with s lucky specu- 
lation in damaged sarsaparilla, and a great part of the admiration 
undoubtedly due to a great and successful commercial venture, 
was transferred from the health-giving shipment itself to the lucky 
wight who sold, bruked, auctioneered and otherwise made his for- 
tune out of it. Mrs. Quirk is usually spoken of in Alberton as a 
lucky woman, by other women; as a charming woman by the Alber- 
ton gents. A fow others perhaps speak of her as she really is. 

Mr. Quirk is without doubt a rich man, and was, before the dull 
times set in, even richer. Mrs. Quirk made good use of her oppor- 
tunity, and is now, without doubt, leader of Alberton society. It is 
true that the struggle to this position was both long and severe, 
and the good lady carries yet the scars of battle in shape of the half 
hushed rumours and scandals that emanated from the many 
competitors in that deadly strife. There seems to have been a dash 
and vigour about Mrs. Quirk that fairly enabled her to discomfort 
her rivals, to say nothing of her many material advantages which she 
so well know how to bring into play. The story is still told how, 
her supremacy being placed in grave danger by a new arrival from 
England with the very latest thing in tippets, she, with the true 
inspiration of genius, sat down to the piano and sang a song, an 
Itulian song, at least, so she said, it was enough for every body else 
that it was not English. After this what could Alberton do but 
bow down and worship, and on all subsequent occasions when it was 
neceseary to assert the position in the face of daring new comers 
there was always some complacent helot of a fellow to ask for tha 
“ charming little Italian thing.’’ 

Magnifloent at concerts, beaming at balls, gesplendent in the bota- 
nical garden on band afternoons, Mrs. Quirk attained the highest 
point of female glory and had actually been spoken of in the papers 
as the leader of society. Conversationally, this same society, a kind of 
sacred circle, was referred to as “le ton,” “la haute vélée,”” “ le bean 
monde.” A certain indecision as to genders, common enough among 
the New Irish, was unfortunately the only bar to any precise state- 
ment on such a glowing theme in the public prints. 

It was in the matter of dinners, however, that the Quirk 
household excelled. All that could be possibly conceived of the 
British colonial merchant’s wealth, united to the British colonial 
merchant’s wife’s charms as a hostess, was realized by the lucky 
feeder at the Quirkian board. ‘To commence with, the bills of fare 
were astonishing documents, presenting to the student eater tremen- 
dous philological nuts. ‘It is all very well, my dear, to call ancho- 
vies and slices of Bolony sausage hors d’auvres, but supposing you 
havn’t the anchovies, what are you to call the Bolony sausage?” That 
such a question should be asked by such a woman will shew the tre- 
mendous responsibility taken upon himself by Mr. Quirk, who prided 
himself on his Fronch and wrote his head clerk an employee. Even 
if the rissoles had been nodulous abominations, the salad served in 
a plate synchronically with stuff like furniture polish in a sauce 
bowl, even if these things had been, where was the wretrlicd crea- 
ture who would not in the face of the erudition displayed in the 
menu, eat, be thankful and go home a wiser, and, if he had stuck to 
the beer, not in any sense a sadder man P 

One day in the month was set apart for what Mrs. Quirk called 
“ experimental dinners,” and these meals were, to tell the truth, some- 
times productive of great misery to the experimentalists. Mr. Quirk, 
on one occassion, having gone incautionsly to work, or so to speak, 
without a glass mask on his face, in his agonized terror sent to the 
chemist’s for a pound’s worth of antidotes, and took themall. Under 
these trying circumstances the lady behaved with grent feeling and 
presence of mind, for, a8 she very properly remarked to her hus- 
band, “ Though the worst should happen, and some of you be taken 
away in 8 jar to be anslyzcd, I shall ever grieve over the dear 
remainder.” 

It has been frequently remarked that women more easily adapt 
themselves to new spheres than is the case with men. No one 
would have believed to look at Mrs. Quirk, wife of the Honourable 
Hiram Quirk, member of the Legislative Council, that she, the 
graceful, free-stepping, well-booted matron, had assisted in the 
tobacconists’ shop once kept by her husband—while no one could 
long consider Quirk without associating him in some way with roast 
pork on Sundays. But in spite ofappearances there was # great deal 
more of the original leaven in the woman than in the man. In 
early days she had frequented a Baptist Chapel, and though now in 
public a staunch supporter of ritualism and the highest of high 
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church doctrine, she is said by her servants to perform Baptist rites 
in her bedroom, when no one is supposed to be looking ;—whereas, 
in the case of so distinguished a man of business as Mr. Quirk, 
it could not be supposed that he allowed his fine intellect to be 
trammelled by sentimental absurdities. He had read somewhere that 
great philosophers, people who discover gunpowder, telegraphs and 
new patterns for calico, are one and all agreed as to the non-existence 
of anything wiser and better than themselves; consequently he 
ceased to believe in anything wiser than himself, and doing so felt 
that he had made a great discovory, entitling him to consideration as 
a philosopher. In the little affair of tho antidotes his atheism 
broke down ; but as he only appealed to certain stars, which, with a 
questionable right of proprietorship, he invoked as his own, his con- 
version could only he considered partial, temporary, and owing to 
stress of circumstances. A great deal might be said of Mrs. Quirk in 
her social aspect, and perhaps a great dea! moro ought to be said of 
her in the character which excites 80 much hatred and envy, worship 
and admiration, according to sex, among those about her. How the 
weak pointe in her armour would have been gloated over by any one 
sharp enough to find them out! For instance, when her husband 
brought home one evening from his office a coat ofarms, as calmly as 
though it had been something for dinner, the good woman actually 
blushed; and when Quirk, who did not believe in Providence but 
affected faith ina grandfather, boasted of hie ancestry in public, she 
did not disguise her impatience, and as much as intimated to him 
that he ought to be chained up in the kitchen. 

After setting up one’s idol it isa sad thing to have to throw it 
down again. At the very apex of Alberton society, giving dinners 
with French bills of fare, two changes of bracelets and a four wheel- 
ed gig all to herself, it must be confessed that Mrs. Quirk would not 
make a good fashionable heroine. There are some people even, but 
then they are very bad people of no account in Alberton society, 
who say that Mra Quik is not a fashionable heroine at all. Alber- 
ton has its courts and its alleys, foul, poverty-stricken dens in which 
people rot, and starve, and die. Wulgar people whisper how Mrs. 
Quirk has been seen at times in the thickest of it all. Of course all 
this is very dreadful in 20 great a lady, bearing out the presumption 
that the taint of her origin clings to her still. The prying vagrants 
who have noted her presence in these low haunts, say that it is her 
husband’s money she so freely and so secretly gives away, but they 
also say, that she is preparing for him the only clean shect in the 
ledger he has been compiling all his life. 

One little instance more. Everybody knows that New Ireland is a 
magnificent field for emigrants. Every year sees ship load after 
ship load of human freight landed on her shores. People in England 
are perfectly contented that some of her many helpless poor, should 
go away somewhere, and hold that these helpless poor having got 
away, should tickle themselves with hoes, Jaugh with harvests, get 
rich and returneventually, for the benefit of their poor relations. Now 
it is a very noticeable thing that with an English emigrant the most 
prominent piece of property in his possesion isan accordion. Foreigners 
sneer at us as an unmusicial race. Let a Foreigner go on board an emi- 
grant ship for one night in the tropics. However, Mr. Quirk with 
the genius already spoken of was the first to observe the tremen- 
dous glut in the Alberton accordion market. owing to the fact that 
most of the emigrants, on their way to wealth, be it marked, found 
themeelves in a financial condition that rendered it unndvisable to 
maintain so much capital looked up in a musical instrument. Taking 
advantage of this, Mr. Quirk employed agents to buy up all the 
accordions in the town with a view to transhipping them to England 
for a fresh batch’of musical emigrants. In wanderings that brought 
Mrs. Quirk among the poor miserable penniless creatures, now no 
longer interesting as “emigrants,” but spoken of by the Bulletin 
in .its summary home as a8 “ thriftless floating population,” Mr. 
Quirk discovered that the accordion was still remembered with 
affection by many a poor wretch, who on the voyage out had heard 
in its uncouth sounds hymns of promise and of gladness. With an 
instinct that caused all the low people of Alberton to speak of her 
quietly as good Mrs. Quirk, taking only one agent, sho cutercd the 
market against her husband, fairly outbid him with own money, 
and whem the sun was low, and fashionable society all unsuspecting, 
she stole to the slums on a gracious errand of womanly love and 
charity. 
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SHANGHAI, 3lst May, 1870. 
Fires have been prevalent lately among the Chinese houses in the 
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settlement and neighbourhood, the latest destroying about 200 evidence). This is the weekly. 


houses near the Hast Gate of the city. 


Google 


The road by the River Bank is already commenced and is being 
pushed on actively. 

The Members of the Shanghai Club held a meeting on the 27th, 
to pass new rules. The meeting was the largest which has assembled 
in this settlement, and the point which created more than usual in- 
terest was whether or not the Billiard rooms should be opened on 
Sundays. A clause in the old rules provides that no play of any 
kind shall take place on that day, but this was omitted in the 
revised regulations with intention. 

The following circular was issued to the Members before the day 
of meeting, by the Chaplain of Trinity Church. 

THE Suancual Civs. 


In the regulations for the Government of the Shanghai Club as 
last fixed it was provided by Rule 50 that “ no play of any kind 
shall be allowed on Sunday.” In the Rules to be proposed ata 
general meeting of Subscribers called for Friday the 27th inet. these 
words are omitted. As play is forbidden on Sundays at nearly all 
the respectable Club Houses in England, it would tend to lower the 
character of a hitherto respectable local institution, and be a just 
cause of offence to many, if the old regulation were altered. Though 
the proposed changes have been posted in the Club for several days, 
it is possible that this alteration may have escupsed the notice of the 
majority, and therefore their attention is called to an innovation 
which they might regret to see take place, as it could not fail to 
have a bad effect on the settlement at large. It would be un- 
fortunate if by the accident of scanty attendance un objectionable 
custom came into vogue, and therefore those in favour of the existing 
Rule are requested to attend. 

Shanghai, 24th May, 1870, 
Cuanies Henry Bourcuer. 

The result of the vote on the question was the insertion of a rule 
similar to that hitherto existing, a very large majority being in ite 
favour, and the club will consequently continue to observe the Sab- 
bath with propriety. 

Professor von Gumpach’s theory of the form of the earth has been 
combutted by Mr. Fritsche a Russian Astrouomer at Peking, who 
maintains the generally accepted conclusion that the globe is flatten- 
ed at the poles, ina letter to the Hvening Courier which appeared 
on the 27th May, and which is by no means complimentary to 
Baron von Gumpach. 

The Chasees up the River have commenced buying Teas (chiefly 
at Kiukiang) of which about 20,000 3-eheste have been settled at 20 
per cent above the general limits from London. 

The diver has raised $101,000 more Dollars from the Hamil- 
la Mitchell, and as the remainder is difficult to get at, there 
is @ probability of its being allowed to remain at the bottom of the 
Yangteze. 








Law Reports. 


IN H. B. M.’s CONSULAR COURT, AT KANAGAWA, 
Before F. Lowber, Esq., H. B. M.’s Consul. 
Cuas. BERTRAND vs. W. GeorGe Howe tt. 

Friday, the 10th June, 1870. 


Defendant was charged with having maliciously composed and, in 
his newspaper, the Japan Weekly Mail of the 14th May last, 
published the following, for plaintiff, defamatory statement : 

“ An advertisement of an exceptionally impudent and discreditable 
character appeared in the Japan Herald on the 10th instant, pur- 
porting to come froma French subject, one Bsutranp, but which 
has evidently been concocted for him by some one who had not 
shame enongh to prevent his prostituting the English language to 
such wretched purposes. 

In this advertisement BERTRAND is made to say that a “ difference 
with a Chinaman respecting the quality of some Dollars has disturb- 
ed”—so runs this disgraceful effusion—“ his wonted serenity of 
mind,” the facts we believe being, that on this difference arising 
BERTRAND administered to the Chinaman a kick in the stomach from 
the effects of which the poor fellow died. 

Has BERTRAND been indicted for man-slaughter, as he assuredly 
should be ? 

Instead of asking this question, or performing any such part in 
regard to a grave offence of this kind as befits its function as a 
Journal, the Herald inserts this ribald advertisement, which is as 
disgraceful to a paper as the act of Bertrand was to him asa man.” 

Damages were laid at $1,000. 

Mr,.G. WALLACE HItt forplaintiff, produced in evidence the Japan 
Weekly Mail of 14th May, and read the incriminated article. He 
then called as witness 

Mr. Paincez, sworn :—I ama resident of Yokohama: am the ge- 
neral manager of the Japan Mail; am employed by Mr. Howell 
The paper is daily, weekly aud fortnightly. (Presented copies in 





Mr, Howzk1 .—I entirely admit the publication, 
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Wrrtwess :—Mr. Howell is editor. Iam not aware if he is pro- | should be contradicted. Mr. Bertrand had already called on Sunday 


prietor. I do not know of anything having occured between plaintiff 
and defendant. 

To Mr. Howrxii:—You have never under any circumstances 
mentioned Mr. Bertrand’s name to me. 

Mr. BERTRAND, sworn :—I reside at No. 61 in Yokohoma. I have 
never scen Mr. Howell before the visit I paid to him on the first 
Monday after the publication. It was in the moming; I met 
Mr. Prince; who said that Mr. Howell would be in at 12. He said, 
“We have authentic proof of the death of the Chinaman. When Isfter- 
wards saw Mr. Howell, le said he was quite sure of the thing, and 
he would do nothing in regard to my deniul unless I wrote Fim & 
letter for insertion in his paper. Afterwards, Mr. Howell came to 
my sture, and declared he was very sorry, und ready to give me 
damages. But I told him that I had already put the matter in the 
hands of my lawyer, to whom I referred him. Mr. Howell offered to 
psy me $1,000 and to put an apology in his paper. At my first 
interview with Mr. Howell I had not myself read the paper. I had 
been informed of the contents by a friend. Idid not then make 
any demand on Mr. Howell. Afterwards I read in a morning paper 
of the Japan Mail an apology. 

To Mr. Hows'1 :—You told me to write a lelter and you would 
insert it. You did not say that you would make such remarks upon 
itas would entirely exculpate me. I told you that I am “ boi 
garcon,”’ and that nore of my friends would believe me guilty of 
manslaughter, but those who are not my friends would believe it. 
“Bon gargon”’ is just my character. Idid not then threaten you 
with legal action, I only asked for a contradiction. 

Mr. Hit here objected to the question as to when Mr. Bertrand 
went to see Mr. Hill. 

Mr. HowE t said his object in asking the question was to show 
that this action had not been brought spuntaneously by Mr. Ber- 
trand, but through the animus of a third party. 

The Court ruled that the question, if not put now, could be put 
in afterwards. 

Mr. BERTRAND :—I committed the assault. When the Chinaman 
said I had given him a bad dollar I struck him with the ruler, and 
he went and complained of me in the French Consulate. ‘hero I 
was fined, through absence, being in Yedo. The Chinaman belongs 
to the Consulate or French Post-office. 

I stayed a long time in your office. We spoke about my travels in 
different countries, but that I could repeat in two minutes. When 

ou came to my store, you offered, in the presence of Mr. Gei-cn- 

eimer, to refer the matter to the arbitration of three gentlemen, 
chosen by me, and declared yourself ready to pay any amount fixed 
upon by them. My credit has not suffered by the charge, because 
I have no credit. I said that the charge brought a great many 
people to my store, and so fur served ae an advertisement. Every 
one in town, of all nations, advised me to bring this action, and to 
lay the damages at £1,000. 

It may be five or six days after the publication that I went to 
the British Consulate to take legal steps. ‘The advertisement in the 
Japan Herald upon my departure for France is my composition. 
It is the sequel of my first advertisement when I came back from 
Yedo. The failure of my agents in France to execute my orders is 
the reason for my going home. 

To Mr. Hit1.—I did not go to the French Consulate; I never go 
to Consulates. I was absent and was fined two dollars. I received 
the summons at 5 o’clock in the afternoon, and instead of going to 
the Consulate, I went next forenoon to Yedo. The fine was for the 
assault upon the Chinaman. When I said, I had no credit, I meant 
- say that I do not buy on credit in Yokohama, all my credit is in 

urope. 

Mr i 1LL here handed in another number of the Japan Weekly, 
where an article shows that the editor and the proprietor is the 
same person. He then proposed to have Mr. Kent sworn in order 
to take hie opinion as a member of the press on the injury dune to 
the plaintiff and the proper amount of dumages. 

To this Mz. Howg.t demurred. 

Mr. BERTRAND TO Court.—The reason why I put my damages 
at $1,000 is that it is the sinallest amount the law accords in cases 
of this kind. When Mr. Howell in my store offered me $1,000, 
I did not accept it, because I thought I might get more by going to 
law. I had already consulted with a lawyer. At that time I 
thought of $5,000. Many persons told me that two or three 
thousands of dollars would not be too much. ‘here wns ao great 
excitement in the city at that time. I did not according to Mr. 
Howoll’s suggestion write him « letter denying the truth of the 
article. 

Thi» was the plaintiff’s case. 

Mr. il«:wezr.—Observed that he had no intention of evading any 
responsibility. ‘fle best proof is that the indictment was Juid in a 


but did not meet me. Our conversation was perfectly friendly. I 
fully expected to receive a letier from Mr. Bertrand, and that was 
the reason why I did uot in my morning's paper recall the statement. 
Next day I again sent for the Chinaman, and having heard his story, 
without waiting for Bertrand’s letter, I wrote an article for the Japan 
Daily Advertiser of the 18th May. (Putin as evidence, and read.) On 
the following morning I was passing Mr. Bertrand’s store, and I said 
to him that I trust the apology had been satisfactory. Mr. Bertrand 
then went to his desk and recounted the whole transaction. His 
tone and manner had now changed from what they were on Monday. 
He spoke of the damage done to him. I offered him, that if he 
would submit the matter to three gentlemen chosen by himself, with 
my approval, I would pay him the amount at which they might fix 
his damages. Mr. Bertrand did not accept of the arbitration. The 
same morning, I think, I had a visit from Mr. Hill, who spoke to me 
of my offer to leave the matter for arbitration. He expressed his 
willingness to have the matter settled by the payment of $1,000. I 
at once refused to pay that amount, and our interview closed. On 
the subsequent Saturday, the 21st, I inserted an article in the 
Japan Weekly Mail. (Putin as evidenceand read.) Mr. Bertrand’s 
name and person were wholly unknown to me until I saw the 
advertisement which called forth my remarks. There could, there- 
fore. be no possible malice. 

To Mr. Hrut.—I believe it was at a dinner at the International 
Hotel on the Thureday previous to the publication thut I first heard 
about the manslaughter of the Chinaman. I heard it again 
reported at the Club, or on the Bund before the publication of my 
article. I cannot remember if it was I who introduced the topic in 
conversation. I cannot suy how many times J may have been at the 
Club or on the Bund between tho evening of the 12th and the even- 
ing of the 14th. It is possible that those who afterwards mentioned 
it, were present at the dinner table. 

It was Bertrand himself who called my attention on the first inter- 
view with me to the Chinaman’s advertisement in the Echo du 
Japon. Mr. Bertrand himself told me that he was indicted at the 
French Consulate, and the Chinaman told me that Bertrand had 
been fined $10. 

To the Court.—I did not make any enquiries to verify the truth 
of the report of the Chinaman’s death. I no doubt of its truth 
as I had heard it so circumetantially stated on more than one 
occasion. 

Mr. HOWELL called as wilness : 

Mr. Rvssrit Ropertson, eworn.—The advertisement of the 
Herald and the rather bad terms in which it was couched was intro- 
duced as atopic of conversation at the dinner table of the Inter- 
national Hotel, and the death of the Chinaman generally comment- 
ed upon. 

Te Mr. Howe.t.—The conversation upon these topics was both 
before and after the publication of Mr. Howell’s article. I think 
the conversations followed so closely upon each other, that the one 
was inthe night and the other at breakfast. But at the one at 
night Ido not think Mr. Howell was present. It was cortainly 
tuted by mors than one member of the mess that the Chinaman 
had died. The remarks upon the Chinaman’s supposed death were 
the reverse of humourous. I remember Mr. Bertrand coming and 
making his complaint in the Consulate. 

To the Court.—When the conversation turned upon the subject 
of the Herald’s advertisement, I asked for the meaning of the phrase 
“on account of difference with a Chinaman.” I cannot remember 
to have heard the Chinaman’s death mentioned previous to the above 
dinner. The impression conveyed to me from the general tone of 
the conversation was, that the Chinaman had really died. 1 think 
I can name Mr. Pitman as one who mentioned that the Chinaman 
had died. I do not remember Mr. Howell’s presence at the dinner 
table that night. 

This concluded the defence. 

Mr. Howe 1, in summing up, declared his surprise at Mr. Bert- 
rand’s legal proceedings. They had no doubt been vey hte by 
third parties. Mr. Bertrand had not given the least proof of having 
sustained any damuge. No one could suspect any malice in the article. 
Tho matter wae taken up by him solely on public grounds with a good 
end. Mr. Bertrand had already been injured by the Chinaman’s 
advertisement: he had been fined for the assault in the French Con- 
sulate, and in this present action he trades upon the bad fame he 
had already acquired. I plead to have been in error. 

Mr. Hitu remarked that the apology had been published in 
another paper than the defamation. Defendant had himself acknow- 
ledged that the advertisement in the Echo du Japon was first 
brought to his notice by Mr. Bertrand, and nevertheless he did in 
his published apology quote that advertisement as a palliation for 
the accusation. It was not impossible that, as tho Japan Weekly 


false name and therefore ‘legal, but he would take no advantage of | Mail is published in the evening, it might have been in the bands of 


that. Sworn.—TLhe facts s «* follows. On the Thursday previous 
tothe 14th I beard at du... that Mr. Bertrand had killed a 
Chinaman bya kick. The ui:.'ter was stated 60 circumstantially 
that I did not for a moment do. its truth. I thought the case so 


grave that as it had taken place int.« previous fortnight, I felt myself 


somewhat culpable for not having rv narked upon it. The next day 
my attention was called to the advertisement that had appeared in 
the Japan H:rald on the 10th. Ou the Mouday subsequent to the 
publication of the Japan Mail Mr. Berty. nd culled at my office in 
the morning and stated that it was entirely untrue that the China- 
man had died from the effects of the as«:’t. lat once expressed 
my regret at having been misled, that I fulis believed the statement 
to be true, and I added that if he would write me a Ictter, I would 


make my remarks upon it and offer himample) -varation, Mr. Ber- 
trand said nothing however with regard to lez. action, he said his 
friends knew him too well to be “ bon gurgon ” i« Uclieve it, or for it 


to do him any damage, but as it was falee, it w.- .u:portant that it 


ed Google 


the diners at the ¢vble d’hote in the International Hotel, and given 
rise tothe conversation deposed to by Mr. Robertson. I merely 
'suggest thisns possible. As to damages, he thought it had been 
put at avery moderate amount, considering the injury done to the 
feelings and reputation of plaintiff. he moderation of the amount 
is partly explained by the heavy feces that lave to be paid in this 
Consulate. 
The Cotrt congratulated Mr. Hill on his able pleading. Judg- 
ment given for plaintiff, with nominal damages. 
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Grtracts. 
THE BOSAT-RACE. 

“ At last!” after the strain of long expectation, and the access of 

wild delirious excitement as the race flitted past the limited view of 
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each expectator, this was probably the first instinctive feeling of the 
great majority of the countlesa thousands who lined the banks of the 
Thames for full five miles on Wednesday last. For nine weary, 
bitter years Cambridge has had to endure defeat after defeat, now 
narrowly missing a victory through sheer ill-lucek, now rowing a 
race that was hopeless from the first with the doggedest of dogged 
pluck, but always having to bear the burden of the galling sense of 
inferiority so inseparable from defeat in athletic struggles. And on 
the whole, she bore it grandly throughout her time of trial. Pro- 
metheus himself could not restrain an occasional wail of impatient 
suffering, and Cambridge men may be fairly pardoned for having 
sometimes, in bitterness of heart, repined at the lot which condemn- 
ed them to practise on a narrow and tortuous river, at the larger 
term of years during which a first-class oar was available to their 
opponents, and at their persistent ill-luck as to choice of station. The 
victors, despite a certain amount of wbris manifested chiefly amongst 
the junior and non-rowing members of the University, have taken 
their long serics of triumphs chivalrously ; but none the lighter— 
perhaps the greater—has been the weight of humiliation to be borne 
by Cambridge. And when, this year, nothing daunted by traditions 
of defeat bequeathed through three gencrations of undergraduate 
life, the Cambridge crew came to Putney and set themselves to work 
to prepare for the struggle, they had the sympathy and good wishes 
if not the confidence, of nearly everybody, except those intimately 
and exclusively connected by personal ties with the sister University. 
Still the prestige accumulated by Oxford during a triumphant de- 
cade weighed heavily upon the spirits of their well-wishers, and 
“T hope they may win!” was more frequently heard than “I be- 
lieve they will win.” Oxford, it was known, however, had been in 
trouble about a stroke, and until the much-reviled Houblon, who 
was guilty of the unpardonable crime of being under eleven stone in 
training, was replaced by the veteran, skilled, and determined Dar- 
bishire, the dwellers on the Isis were gloomy. Neither William nor 
Yarb-rough were to be had, and the gigantic Cornishman, who used 
to look as though he could pull the race all by himself if he only 
had arms enough, was also unable to row. But there were others 
trained in the same school, and as Oxford partizans hoped, as worthy 
to serve as champions of the Dark Blue as their predecessors. After 
the arrival of the crews at Putney, there set in the usual flood of 
criticism as to their “ style,” “form,” and “fitness.” Of course, as 
every human being who had ever handled an oar, or seen a boat- 
race, was bound to give an opinion on the matter, and as nine out 
of ten of the men who expressed opinions knew very little indeed 
about high-class rowing, there was natura.ly a good deal of nonsense 
talked during the fortnight previous to the race. But as the day 
of the race drew near, it began to be pretty generally understood 
that Oxford was not what Oxford had been, and that Cambridge 
was represcnted by a very formidable crew. Betting—for there 
was betting, we regret to say, considerably beyond the proper boat- 
race limits of modest sovereigns and six-and-a-half gloves—ranged at 
6 and even 7 to 4 on Oxford. There never was, however, any real 
foundation for odds like these, it being manifest from the first that 
the Cantabs were a powerful crew, strong-limbed for their size, in 
the perfection of training, and certain to improve every day under 
the judicious and untiring coaching of Mr. Morrison. No one who 
witnessed even the earlicr stages of the Cambridge practice could 
have only doubt as to the staying power of the crew, and the results 
of Mr. Morrison’s persistent efforts to remedy their defects in style 
were soon apparent. Day after day they acquired a steadier stroke, 
a longer each, and a better “catch,” and by Wednesday morning it 
was generally acknowledged that a crisis was at hand, and that there 
was no likeliliood of a runaway race, either way. Whatever happen- 
ed, it was clear that the performance of the previous years would 
not be repeated, und the Pall Mall Gaoxette actually went so far 
as to propliesy that the race would be the exact converso,—that Ox- 
ford would lead up to Chiswick, and then yield to the superior 
strength of Cambridge. As it turned out, Oxford never did actually 
lead, hut the Pall Mall's estimate of the crew was fully justified 
by the result. The race was virtually over at Chiswick. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that under these circumstances, 
with every prospect of a splendid race, to be rowed at a convenient 
time in the afternoon, the crowd assembled was, by general admis- 
sion, the greatest ever seen ona bonat-race day- ‘Ihe weather was 
simple perfection,—‘‘ Derby-lay weather’’ of the best kind. The 
road, or rather any one of the half-dozen roads leading to the course, | 
very much resembled the rood at Sutton, except that there were ‘ 
fewer drags and less chaff; and that, in consideration of the shorter | 
distance, there was even more cruelty to animals inflicted,—horses 
of the smallest and feeblest kind having to drug even larger carts 
filled with heavier men than could possibly be dragged over the 
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longer course. The railway companies had to suspend ordinary 
trains and treble their fares, in order to keep their traffic within 
manageable limits. The river, from Westminster Bridge upwards, 
ooked like Limehouse Reach on a Whit-Monday, being covered . 
with boat-loads of excursioniste, not half of whom could ever have 
got as far as Putney, still less seen anything of the race. The won- 
der is how anybody ever got there after three o'clock. - Yet every- 
body was there, and old inhabitants declare that London was never 
so deserted even ona Derby Day. The Prince of Wales was there, 
to the great delight of his backers—we mean those who, relying on 
his superhuman activity and endurance, had given odds on his ap- 
pearance—and to take the boat-race at five, between a levee at two 
and a State dinner party, wasa feat even forhim. The Oriental 
personage, so essential a feature in the programme on all great 
occasion nowadays, was represented by a youthful Egyptian, who 
probably considered the actors in the scene maniacs and the specta- 
tors idiots. Ladies were in greater force than ever, some in dark 
blue, some in light, and some in interrmediate shades which, after the 
race, were declared by their wearers to be light. Everybody knows 
that the prettiest girls in the world are to be seen between Putney 
and Mortlake on a boat-race day, just as the ugliest are to be seen 
at an ultraclassical concert ; and such was the case on Wednesday, 
as on previous occasions. Girls of the period were represented,— 
not, on tiie whole, reflecting any very great credit on the period. 
Old ladies were there, heartily enjoying the scene, and looking as 
comely as only English old ladies can; and little fluffy-haired girls, 
just old enough to be vehement partizans, were in the frantic excite- 
ment of their first boat-race. Country parsons were there by the 
hundred, of all kinds and parties, excepting of course those to whom 
a boat-race comes within the prohibited degrees of amusement dur- 
ing Lent. They, of course, abstained, and the weak point in the 
form of the majority pre sent certainly was not over-training. Port- 
ly and rubicund, how happy they looked!—and yet there was a 
manifest touch of sadness in the face of many a rector as the scene 
before him recalled the days of his youth—days when there were no 
conscience-clauses to bother his head and fret his heart, and hardly 
any newspapers to revile him for voting for men after his own heart 
at University elections. Thousands of old University men belong: 
ing to the graver professions and walks of life were there, and’im- 
parted the peculiar air of order and respectability which so markedly 
distinguished the crowd on Wednesday from an Epsom, or even a 
Wimbledon-Common crowd. Roughs there were, of course,— 
hoarse in voice, foul in language, coarse in mien, and when oppor: 
tunity offered, brutal in behaviour ; but they were evidently a little 
out of their element. The crowd, in the main, in fact was eminently 
respectable fora crowd, the most objectionable element being, as 
usual, the thousands of greasy-looking youths smoking filthy cigars, 
out of hideous cigar-tubes, managing their aspirates with that pecu- 
liar vocalization which is not dropping them, but the substitution of 
something else quite different, and as indcfinable as the digamma ; 
ornamented with huge dark or light-blue neckties and rosettes ; and 
by a coarse bumptious swagger effectually distinguishing themselves 
from the University men whom many of them credulously imagined 
they resembled in appearance. There did not seem to be much bet- 
ting going on on the banks, what there was being chiefly the result of 
the wish to hedge of the backers of Oxford. Stock Exchange men 
were there, with miraculously constructed books, by which they 
stood to win on either side ; and youthful Civil servants were there, 
who had followed the exactly opposite principle, but there was no 
evidence on the course of the very heavy betting said to have taken 
place before the day. 

As for the race itself, the few who saw it throughout say it was 
one of the best, closest, and most gallantly contested ever rowed on 
the Thames; and of those who saw it from the banks, each one 
declares that the particular fragment of it that he saw was the best 
bit of racing ever known. Certuin it is, that the struggle in Corney 
Reach, and the final drawing-away of Cambridge after passing the 
point so often fatal to them, was intensely exciting. The race was 
not a fast one in point of time, buvi the distance was a trifle longer 
than usual, and it was rowed on the very top of the flood, which 
was all but spent at the finin. And it cannot be said that there 
was ony very striking display of style. Oxford in fact was a most 
uneven crew, and superio” as the Cambridge crew was to anything 
hailing from the Cam of late years, it was far from faultless. They 
have uulearnt a great aeul that was bad, but they still have a good 
deal to learn. We doubt if they could have won had Tinné, 
Yarborough, and W:llan been against them. But as it was they did 
win, and they won by shecr hard rowing. Not only is the dispirit- 
ing spell brokeu, but there is every practical reason for Cambridge to 
look forward to tie future with confidence. They have fairly aban- 
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doned their vicious style, thanks, no doubt, in great measure to the 
‘patient, unwearying éffofts of Mr. Morrison—it was so touching to 
hear, when he was coaching them, the earnest and affectionate tones 
of his voice as he remonstrated with them on their besetting sins— 
and they certainly possess the secret of bringing themselves to the 
start in good condition. Our own impression is that half the crews 
are spoiled by over-training and training too early, and Mr. Goldie 
so managed matters that every man of his powerful crew was in 
possession of full strength ‘and endurance. Rarely have we seen a 
crew leave off with so much left in them. Oxford, on the other 
hand, showed very evident signs of distress. If Cambridge can only 
secure a similar amount of strength and pluck next year, and con- 
tinue in well-doing as to style, it will require a very different crew 
from that which represented Oxford on Wednesday to defeat her. 


—Speotator. 


The grand causd of fraud in betting on horse races is the rule 
which enforces payment if the horse does not run. That is now 
regarded by betting men as equivalent to the defeat of the horse, 
and of course makes it profitable for owners to withdraw horses 
they have secretly betted against, and for scoundrels to “‘ get at” 
horses, and for professionals to make up books on the theory that 
every horse entered must win or lose. Sir Joseph Hawley, tired 
of the scandals of the Turf, has asked the Jockey Club to rule that 
when a horse does not run all bets on it shall be “off;’’ but the 
Club has refused, ostensibly for want of jurisdiction, really because 
it does not want to quarrel so utterly with the Betting interest. To 
outaiders who do not bet, Sir Joseph Hawley’s reform will probably 
seem an invitation to obey the old rule, “Thou shalt not steal.” The 
bettors, however, would say that every game has its rules, and that 
the only test of fairness is adherence to them. If, for instance, it 
were 8 rule of backgammon that dice might be loaded, loading dice 
would be fair: That is true, but then both players would have 
the same privilege, which in horse-racing is not the case. The 
scoundrels load, while honest men must not.—Jdid, 


,  aeientietiatetatend 


It is said to be almost certain that the American income-tax will 
disappear next year. For this year it is to be reduced to 3 per cent, 
and even this compromise was with difficulty accepted by the Senate, 
where, it must be remembered, the Protectionist party dislikes all 
direct taxes, not because ther are heavy, but because they make 
tariffs light. Ifthey could only abolish them all, and then plead 
that customs duties of about 100 per cent, were indispensable to 
maintain the Government credit, they would begin to be comfortable: 
It should not be forgotten either, that American statesmen distrust 
their people, and insist that the tax must either be abolished or the 
incomes of those who pay them must be published.—Jdid. 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


First Word. 
Because I’m this, and for no other cause, 
‘ Some people deem me worthy of applause ; 
While other folks with just as little thought, 
Pronounce me worthless—useless—fit for nought. 


Second Word. 
Far too familiar—more respectful be : 
If rude to others, they ’ll be rude to thec. 


The Whole. 
Forbear, rash man, to give to me thy love! 
To those who like me, dangerous most I prove, 
I ruin heart, and head, and members too, 
And leave the wretch to penury and woe. 


The Initials. 
1.—This is liard to guess t’ is said, 
Then pray find it in your head. 
2.—The daring youth so blythe and gay, 
Who stole that pretty girl away. 


3.—We may call it a partition, 
But take care of its condition. 
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ARRIVALS. 


June 4, Henry IV, Fr. ship, Mouilat, 757, from Hongkong, 18th 

May, Rice, to Captain. 
une 5, Coleroon, Brit. ship, Montgomery, 760, from Hongkong, 

Rice and Sugar, to Chirese. 

June 6, Sarah, Am. bargq., 
Beans and Oil, to Chinese. 

June 7, Cadiz, Brit. Str., Dundas, 816, from Hongkong 81st May, 
Mails, &c., to P. & O. Company. 

June 8, Oregonian, P. M. str., Dearborn, 2,500, from Shanghai 
via Southern Ports, General, P. M. S. 8. Company. 

June 8, Eastern Isles, Brit. Str., Knight, 470, from Glasgow vif 
Suez Canal and Hongkong, General, to Schultze, Reis & Co. 

June 9, Vulcan, N.G. str, Christiansen, 400, from Hongkong 
28 May, General, to Kniffler & Co. 

June 9, Pilot Fish, Brit. barg., Watson, 310, from Newchwang 
18th May, Beans and Oil, to Chinese. 

June 10, Southland, Brit. barq., Lawrence, 270, from Singapore 
5th May, Rice, to Van der Tak. 

June 10, Marie & Suzanne, French barq., Fiench, 249, from 
Hongkong, Rice, to Chinese. 

June 11, Alagracia, Spanish barg., Onainehi, 420, from Saigon, 
Rice, to Order. | 

June 11, Merrie England, Brit, ship, McMahon, 989, from Cardiff 
22nd January, Coals, to Messageries Imperials Co. . 

June 11, Antifer, French barg., Guinard, 426, from Saigon 17th 
May, Rice, to N. T. Company. 

June 11, Aldebaran, N. G. barq., Maack, 305, from Bankok 5th 
May, Rice, to L. Kniffler & Co. 


Pratt, from Newchwang, 6th May, 





DEPARTURES. 


June 5, Alsen, N. G. ship, Gromsch, 599, for Hongkong in ballast, 
despatched by Master. . 
une 5, G. C. Lorensemeyer, N. G. barq.,, Muller, 806, for Hong- 
kong in ballast, despatched by Schultze Reis & Co. 
June 5, Juno, N. G. barq., Iveson, 259, for Coast of China, in 
ballast, copie? by Kniffier & Co. 
June 5, Hugo & Otto, N. G. barq., Ricket, 400, for Coast of China, 
in ballast, despatched by Kniffler & Co. 
Jure 5, Ziba, Brit. barq., Bowes, 516, for Foochow, in ballast, 
despatched by Findlay Richardson. ; 
une 5, Anne, Brit. echooner, Weeks, 804, for Hongkong in ballast, 
despatched by Master. 
une 7, Lrbourdonnais, Fr. Str., Faache, 900, for Hongkong, Maile 
and General, despatched by M. I. greece 8 ; 
June 7, Joachim Christian, N. G. barq., Reimers, 480, for Hako- 
date, General, despatched by Walsh, Hall & Co. 
June 7, Marie, N. G. barq., Cleaker, 450, for Coast of Chinas, in 
ballast, despatched by Master. : 
June 7, New York, Am. Str., Furber, 2000, for Shanghai vid 
Southern Ports, General, despatched by P.M. 8.8. Company. 
June 8, Zszru, Brit. str., Wake, 293, for Hiogo, Rice, despatched 
by Strachan & Thomas. 
June 8, Corea, Am. barq., Bangs, 594, for Hongkong, in ballast, 
despatched by Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Sau 8, Rangoon, British ship, Congdon, 1,204, for Hongkong, in 
ballast, despatched by Textor & Co. 
June 8, Countess Russell, British ship, 944, for Hongkong, in 
ballast, despatched by Van der Tak. 
June 9, Hertfordshire, Brit. ship, Bingham, 855, for Hongkong, 
in ballast, despatched by Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
June 9, Anna, N. G. schooner, Peterson, 120, for Coast of Chins, 
in ballast, despatched by Master: 
June 9, Prospector, Brit. barque, Black, 283, for Coast of China, 
in ballast, despatched by Master. 





PASSENGERS. 


Per Cadiz, from Hongkong:—Mrs. Morel, Messrs. Gribble 
Keswick, Gawtree, Sheppard, Wymark, and 10 Chinese on Deck. 


Per Labourdonnais, for Hongkong .—Mesars. Prestalie, ier, 
De Percin, Daimme, Sicau, Leban, Jones, Albini, Lavoiser and ser- 
vant, Cequex, Carrique, and 12 men H. M. Marine. 


Per Vulcan, from Hongkong, arrived 9th—Mrs. Humphreys, 
child & servant. 

Per Eastern Isles, from Glasgow, arrived 8th inst.—Miss Tapp. 

Per Oregonian, from Shanghai via Southern Ports.—Mr. Thos. 
Walsh and Wife, Capt. Jones, Messrs. W. H. Morse, A. Garcia, M. 
Sliman and servant, M. Blanc, H. Leonard, J. 8. Blydenburgh, Le 
Baron Georges, Snoy, 16 Japanese Officers. wit 

Per New York, for Shanghai via Southern Ports.—Messrs. Dahl, 
Young, Davis, Lawrie, Rosseau, Lourerio, Brown Emerius, Boland 
Samye, Cream, Price, Herhausen, Kaerr, Remy, 61 Japanese Officers, 
200 Japanese and 7 Chinese, in the Steerage. 


—— 





CARGO. 


Per Cadiz, from Hongkong :— 


524 bags Sagar. 364 half- Rice. 


544 packages Sundries, 4 boxes ure. 
Per Labourdonnias, for Hongkong :— 
43 bales Silk. 900 packages Sundries. 
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Name. Captain. |Frac&Rica.| Tons. From ARRIVED. ConsiaweEs. Drstix ation. cra 
Albion Dunn Brit. Str. | 620 | Hiogo May 12 Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
Ariel Burditt Am. Str. | 1,736 | Hongkong Feb. 15 P. M.S. 8S. Company Laid up 
Aroostook Borstel |} Am. Str. | DeConingh Vernede&Co} Uncertain 
Augusta Hubbard Am. Str. 800 | Hiogo Oct. 25 Walsh, Hall & Co. oe 

Dundas Brit. Str. | 816 | Hongkong June 7 P.& O. Company Hongkong 
City ral Yedo Percy Am. Str. | 100 Oct. 29  G. W. Hoyt To & from Yedo} Daily 
Columbine Baker Brit. Str. | 600 | Hiogo June 2° ' Hudson alcolm & Co. | Hiogo 
Costa Rica Williams Am. Str. | 2,000 | Shanghai, &. | May 28 | P. M. 8. 8. Company Shanghai, &. 
Kastern Isles Knight Brit. Str. | 470 | Glasgow June 8 | Schultze, Reis Py Co. Uncertain 
Fusiyama Callighan Brit. Str. | 710 | Saigon May 30 Wilkin & Robison Uncertain 
Hong-que Preble Am. Str. | 640 | Cruise May 5, Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Moneka Fessonden | Am. Str. {| 550) Hiogo May 26 Smith Baker & Co. Yokosks 
Nymph Castle Brit. Str. | 607 | Hakodate April 24 | Gilman & Co. Uncertain 
Oregonian Dearborn Am. Str. | 2,500 a &o. | June 7 | P. M.8.S. Company Shanghai, &o. 
Otago Sharp N. G. Str.) 800 | Chefoo Jan. 28 | Textor & Co. Uncertain ° 
Ottawa Edmonds Brit. Str. | 814 | Hongkong May 26 | P. & O. Company Hongkong 14th inst. 
Thabor Brown Jap. Str. | 489 | Kobe Mar. 24 | Japanese Government | Uncertain 
Vulcan Christiansen | N.G.str.| 400 | Hongkong June 9 | Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
MERCHANT SAILING VESSELS. 
Naue Cartarxs |Frae& Riel Tons, From ARRIVED ConsianRzs. Dxstavation. Bctgeeag 
—— ——__—— —— Se 
Agnes Banfield “Bastard | Brit. barq. Hongkong May 14/| Order Uncertain 
Alagracia Onainehi Span. barg. Saigon June 11 | Order Uncertain 
Aldebaran Maack NG. barq. Bankok June 11 | L. Kniffler & Co Uneertain 
Antifer Guinard Fr. barq. Saigon June 11 | N. T. Company Uncertain 
Ariel Courtenay | Brit. ship Hiogo April 80 | Macpherson & Marshall] Repairing 
Arnite Fernandey | Fr. barg. Newchwang {| May 14 /| Order Uncertain 
Assens Jepsen Dan. Schr. Hongkong June 1 | Bavier & Co. Frt. or Charter 
Benvenue Muirhead | Brit. ship Saigon May 31 | Order Uncertain 
Britomart Bartlett Brit. barq. Bankok May 14/ Aspinall, Cornes & Co. | San Francisco 
Carobel Ross Brit. barq. Saigon May 91! Order Unoertain 
Champion Janton Brit. barq. Bankok May 81 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
oris Lund N.G. barq. Newchwang | May 28 | Chinese Uncertain 
Coleroon Montgomery} Brit. ship Hongkong June 6 | Chinese Uncertain 
Daphne Osuldson Nor. Schr. Newchwang | May 28 | Wilkin & Robison Uncertain 
Eaglet Hugh Brit. barq. Newchwang | May 165 / A. Barnard Uncertain 
Fastward Ho Lewis Brit. barq. Put back May 19.| Macpherson & Marshall | Uncertain 
Eduard Soest N.G. barg. Saigon May 31 | Chinese Uncertain 
Edwin Basset Dickenson | Brit. barg. Liverpool May 18 | Siber & Brennwald Uncertain 
Eleaner Prehn Brit. barq. Newchwang | May 81 | E. Wallace Uncertain 
Eleanor Dixon Morhews Brit. barq. Hongkong June 2 | Chinese Uncertain 
Ettrick Shannon Brit. barq Hongkong Jan. 8 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
Fabjus Turbe Fr. ship Saigon May 15, Hecht, Lilienthal & Co. | Uncertain 
Freya Quedens .G. barq. Hongkong May 14/| L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Hansa Drewes N.G. bargq. Saigon May 8 | Textor & Co. Uncertain 
Henry IV Mouilat Fr. ship Hongkong June 4 | A. Fabre Boerne & Co. | Uncertain 
Island Queen Forster Brit. barq Hongkong June 2 | Chinese Uncertain 
Isles of the South | Davidson | Brit. ship Saigon May 24 | Order Uncertain 
Teolina Hughes Brit. barq. Newchwang | May 18 | Chinese Uncertain 
Jacoba Dut. barq. Shanghai April 2 | Carst Lels & Co. Uncertain 
Johan Schmidt Hagsman N.G. barq. Saigon ay 17 | Textor & Co. Uncertain 
Jolly Wilson Brit. brig 2 | Newchwang May 6) Walsh, Hall & Co Uncertain 
Kaisow Anderson Brit. ship Bankok May 29 | Gilman & Co. Uncertain 
Lahloo Smith Brit. ship Bankok June 1 | FindlayRichardson&Co.| Uneertain 
Leander Pethrick Brit. ship Bankok May 15 | Order Uncertain 
Louisa Hansen Dan. barg Hongkong June 3 | Bavier & Co. Frt. or Charter 
M. W. Sass Arcntzen Dan. barq Hongkong June 1 /| Bavier & Co. Frt. or Charter 
gie Brit. schr Hongkong April 7 | Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Marie & Suzanne Fiench Fr. barq. Hongkong June 10 | Chinese Uncertain 
Marquis of Argyle | McKeun Brit. ship Hongkong May 29 | Order Uncertain 
Maury Oecat N. G. bargq. Saigon May 30 | Kingdon & Schwabe Uncertain 
Melisea Wiese N.G. barq. Hongkong June 2 | Chinese Uncertain 
Merrie England McMahon | Brit. ship Cardiff June 11 | M. I. Company. Uncertain ; 
Min Clark Brit. ship London June 2 | Gilman & BO. Uncertain 
Naval Brigade Knight Brit. barq. Hongkong May 14 | N. T. Company Uncertain 
Notre de Bon Port | Lemonan Fr. barq. Saigon May 18/ Order Uncertain 
Oscar Kiolserh Dan. barg. Newchwang June 1 | Chinese Uncertain 
Papa Benning N.G. barg Saigon May 21) L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Naples Molt Am. ship Saigon May 30 | N. T. Company Uncertain 
Pere de Familee Guilleman | Fr. barg. Saigon June 2 {| A. Chevrillon & Co. Frt. or Charte 
Pilot Fish Watson Brit. barq. Newchwang Juno 9/| Chinese Uncertain 
Queen of the Age | Clyma Brit. barq. Saigon May 10/ Gilman & Co. San Francisco 
Rantipole Way Brit. schr. Newchwang May 30/ Order Uncertain 
Sarah Pratt Am. barg. Newchwang | June 6 | Chinese Uncertain 
Sir Jamsetjee Fumily| Cobb Brit. ship Saigon May 18 | Macpherson & Marshall) Uncertain 
Sir Lancelot Edmonds | Brit. ship cla May 30 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
Southland Lawrence Brit. barq. Singa Jnne 10 | N. T. Company Uncertain 
St. Ives Bertant Fr.. barq. Hong uns May 14 | A. Barnar Uncertain 
Susanna Johanna Keamus Dut. barq. Newcastle June 2 | N. T. Company Uncertain 
Taitsing Bloomfield | Brit. ship Bankok May 30 | Findlay Richardson&Co.| Uncertain 
The Oaliph Kitson Brit. ship Bankok May 20 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
Veritas Ingram Brit. ship Saigon June 2 | Chinese Uncertain 
Violet Pierce Brit. barq. Loudon May 7 | Hudson, Malcolm & Co.| Hiogo 
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SUMMARY OF THE TRADE RETURNS. 


E are painfully conscious that the long Trade Re- 
turns which have accompanied the Trade Reports 
lately published in these columns have wearied many who 
yet had a strong interest in the trade of which those 
Returns were the evidence. We much doubt whether 
any very definite impressions derived from them remain on 
the minds of many persons in this settlement. But our 
readers must know that a weekly journal such as this, 
cannot pretend to fill its columns with news such as is 
perfectly appropriate to a daily newspaper. Our aim, 
we frankly confess, is somewhat higher than this, and 
is directed towards placing before our readers and their 
correspondents at home as much information upon sub- 
jecta of real and permanent interest as we can possibly 
obtain. It has never been, and certainly never will be, 
our ambition to amuse the public or entertain it with 
sensational paragraphs, whether altogether baseless, 
or founded upon the movements of Japanese politics, 
or the more interesting doings of this settlement, 
and we must be content to bear the reproaches of those 
who find our columns dull, or who think that our inde- 
pendence is forfeited, because we place before them pa- 
pers of a solid character. Objections of this kind seem to 
us childish, and no one argues with children. If by “in- 
dependence ” is meant the habit of writing in newspapers 
that which would be in the highest degree insulting and 
illbred were it spoken to those to-those to whom it is ad- 
dressed, we utterly repudiate the definition. This is the 
so called independence of men who appeal from what they 
know to be right to the worst feelings of the worst section 
of their readers. The universal suffrage appeal is easier 
to make than any other. It really does require some cour- 
age in a paper which must depend on public support, 
and which could easily increase its circulation at the ex- 
pense of its principles, if it cared for such a discredited 
existence, to say precisely what it thinks, uninfluenced 
by the views of the public or any person or party, except 
inasmuch as it may reflect those views or coincide with 
them. On this independence we will stake our reputa- 
tion: but on no other. On it our readers may rely; but 
if any of them expect us to play the part of vulgar 
demagogues and spice our articles with tavern criticism, 
they will be disappointed. There is one reproach, how- 
ever, which cannot and shall not be made us, viz.: that 
we are indifferent to the welfare of the Western nations 
in relation to this Empire. In saying this we entertain 
no illusions with regard to the amount of power 
which a Journal even of far greater grasp and ability than 
this is, can possibly wield. We know only too well how little 
can be effected towards either forming or reflectinga public 
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opinion which shall be in any way operative or conduci,. 


to the intcrosts of this settlement or this Expire. But, 


in as far as our possible influence may extend, it shall 
—as it has been—used to promote the solid interests bot 
of the Japanese and the foreigners who are their tem 
porary guests. 

Among other means we have taken to give evidence of 
this feeling, the publication of these Trade Reports and 
Returns must take high rank. Indifferent as many may 
be to them, they are invaluable records of the state and 
the growth of foreign trade in Japan, and many who now 
regard them as so many tedious columns of figures will 
find themselves, if they take a really intelligent view of 
the progress of this country, consulting them from time 
to time, and deriving information from them which they 
may turn to excellent account. The habit of constantly 
consulting statistics requiries some little patience to 
acquire, but once acquired it is never lost, and it gives an 
accuracy to knowledge which can only be obtained by 
this means. 

The Tables we publish to-day contain the summarized 
results of all the Returns which have preceded them, and 
they are accompanied by a memorandum giving an ana- 
lysis which leaves us but little to remark upon. The 
most noticeable fcature is the decrease in the export 
Trade to foreign countries, but this seems to arise from 
the comparison being instituted between two years, the 
operations in one of which were exceptionally late, and in 
the other exceptionally early. The next return will proba- 
bly correct this. The increase in the employed tonnage is 
enormous, amounting to 106 per cent. Readers in Europe 
will also do well to remember that this trade, amounting 
in all to about ten millions of pounds sterling, is only one 
of ten years standing, with a country containing perhaps 
not more than twenty millions of inhabitants, and though 
rich in resources, very poor in accumulated wealth. 





THE CHURCH ORGAN. 





have, on one or two occasions treated the question 
of the Church Organ in a somewhat jocular 
manner ; always, we trust, ,with good humour, and cer- 
tainly with no other wish than to provide a fitting reception 
for an instrument which will shortly bo associated with 
sentiments admitting the intrusion of no such levity. 
Abandoning therefore, now and for ever, a vein which the 
approach of the organ renders unbecoming, we are anxious 
to say a few words on the subject in all seriousness, and 
to request the attention of the community to the position 
in which the whole matter at present stands. 
In August last, Mr. Pzanson, an amateur who had 
long given his services as organist to the Church, and then 


— 
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on his way to Europe, was commissioned by the general 
voice of the Pew Renters to purchaso an organ, to replace 
the present instrument of torture known as the harmo- 
nium. , 

Mr. Prarson’s instructions were to purchase, or order 
the construction of, an organ suitable for the church, at 
an expense of some two thousand Dollars. But arriving 
in England he found he could not comply witt fhe condt- 
tions exacted by the English builders, and betook himself 
in despair to America. Here he was fortunate enough to 
get bis case taken up by Messrs. Janpinz, English Organ 
builders of New York, to whom he entrusted the order, 
after having ascertained that thcir reputation justified 
him in doing so. Having informed them of the nature 
of the climate, and given them such particulars of the 
wishes of the community as circumstances required, 
Messrs: JanpINE drew up and Mr. Pearson accepted, 
what is called the “ specification” of the instrument. Now, 
it is obvious that at this distance from home—whether 
that home be Europe or America,—we stand here in wholly 
different relations in regard to questions of this kind to a 
community living in theimmediate neighbourhood of organ- 
builders and organ-tunersa. Here, we are almost entirely 
thrown upon amateur effort in case anything goes wrong; 
there, immediate professional assistance can be commanded. 
It is of great importance, therefore, that any organ 
intended for this climate and this community should be 
as little liable as possible to disturbance from climatic or 
other causes. Those who are unacquainted with the 
peculiar sensitiveness of musical instruments to effects of 
damp, heat and cold, would hardly credit the maladies to 
which they are exposed from these causes. An organ 
may be in the rudest apparent health overnight, and yet 
on the next morning all the reeds will be out of tune, 
the bellows wheeze as if there were a rebellionin the 
Brompton Hospital, some of the notes cypher, the 
mechanism creaks and rattles, and the instrument 
plays the organist and congregation such tricks that 
both of them wish to consign it to cternal oblivion. 
The performer will, in his disturbed frame of mind, 
play wrong notes, place his feet on wrong pedals, pull out 
unsuitable stops, introduce the trumpet in soft passages, 
and reduce the whole tone of the instrument to the 
pianissimo of the Dulciana when he wishes to produce 
the broadest effects. The congregation, in their turn, 
chafe and fume under the combined influence of the 
organ and the organist, every one comes out of church in 
bad temper, the sermon is abused, the organist execrated, 
and the clergyman’s children get an extra half hour's 
catechism in the afternoon, Mrs. Jonxs and Mrs. Roprnson 
conceive an eternal hatred to each other, Jomms and 
Roxprnson espouse the quarrels of their respective wives, 
partisans side with each, and the whole settlement is 
thrown into an uproar because the organ was made of 
unseasoned wood. To prevent this and the repetition of 
similar troubles it is absolutely necessary that the organ 
should be constructed of the very best materials. It is 
well within our own experience that the organ in Trinity 
Church, Shanghai, an instrument which would have 
survived the manhood of several generations of charity 
children in England, was worthless eight years after it 
was erected. It succumbed to the climate after this slight 
probation, and wheezed its last ere yet it had arrived 
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at musical maturity. To secure the community against 
a similar expenditure of money was Mr. Prarson’s 
object, and there was but one way of doing it, 
viz: by ordering such an organ as could be guaranteed 
against any such insubordination or decay as we have 
sketched and chronicled. This Mr. Pearson did; but it 
must be confessed that in so doing he sepeuded his in- 
structions, and the question is whether the residents will 
bear him out. We venture to hope sincerely that they 
will, and in order to place the matter fairly before them 
we may state the following particulars :— 


The cost of the Organ packed in New York will be ... $38,800 
Freight to Hongkong, Freight from enerone to iaipsaaa 
Insurance and incidental expenses... ... oe = 455 


$8,755 
or Mexican Dollars $3,500 of which $1,000 have been 
already subscribed. 

Such of our readers as are versed in these matters 
may feel some curiosity in knowing what all this money 
will represent; we therefore give them the specification 
of the organ, which is as follows.— 


Great Organ. SwELL ORGAY. 


Open Diapason, Bourdon, 

Melodia Open Diapason, 
Stopp’d Diapason, Viol d’nmour, 
Boehm Flute, Clarionet Flute, 
Principal, Stopp’d Diapason, 
Twelfth, Violino, 

Fifteenth, Flageolet, 

Clariana, Trumpet, (through) 


Cornet 2 ranks, 


(New Stop, invented by 
Tremulant, New French. 


Jardine, reed quality.) 


PrepaL Oraan. 


Double open Diapason 16-feet, 

Swell to Great,—patent, 
Couplers 4 Great to Pedal, 

Swell to Pedal. 


Into the technical questions involved in this list of stops 
we will not enter—vur readers would charge us somewhat 
justly with pedantry if we did so, while they would derive 
but small information and less amusement from an analysis 
of these lists. But we can assure them that this specifi- 
cation promises a very fine organ, and the following testi- 
monial from onc of the first—if not the firat organist of 
Boston will bear us out in this. 
New York, 8th March, 1870. 
MzosRs. JARDINE & Sons. 
GENTLEMEN,—Agreenbly to your request I have examined the 
organ you have built to the order of M. Parson for Yokohama, and 
find it in all respects a first rate instrument, in tone, construction, 
material and voicing—Hoping that your excellent work will meet 
with the reward it deserves, ) 
Believe me, 
Yours truly, 
JOHN H. WILLCOX, Mus. Doc., 


Organist at Ch. of the Immaculate Conception, 
Boston, Mass. 


Now, we shall not conceal from our readers the fact 
that the sum required from the community is a very 
large one, even supposing that the organ is—as we have 
no doubt that it is—a very fine one. We are decidedly 
of opinion that the whole scale of the instrument is too 
ambitious and cannot altogether acquit Mr. Pzarson of a 
musical indiscretion. Our Church is small, we have no 
professional organist to exhibit the beauties or powers of 
the instrument, our choir is yet “ the music of the future,” 
and we must find a place whero we may bestow our 
charge—or where this costly white elephant may be 
housed. 
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But on one thing we may justly pride ourselves, viz. : 
on a large, and for the East, a very responsive and earn- 
est congregation. There are times indeed when in the 
entire absence of a choir, the singing of the congregation 
flags, but as a general rule any resident or stranger must 
be struck with its responsive sympathy. Now, it is certain 
that we are fast outgrowing our Church, new comers have 
great difficulty in obtaining seats, and the increase of the 
settlement is marked and rapid. Under these circumstan- 
ces, our organ, though perhaps a little large for us just 
now, will bear no excessive proportion to our future wants. 
Where then shall we place it meanwhile until we can 
assign a suitable spot for it in the new Church? A 
west gallery is possible, but it would be very unsightly, 
dangerous in the event of a severe earthquake, and unless 
out of all proportion to the Church, would not accommo- 
date the choir. There is not breadth enough between 
the south wall and the entrance to the chancel to admit of 
the organ being placed where the harmonium now stands, 
and no other part of the building is available. We be- 
lieve that there is one plan, and only one, which will meet 
the emergency, viz: throwing out the South wall and 
forming a small transept, the East side of which should 
be the wall on which the Kagosima tablet stands. If 
any better plan than this can be suggested, we shall be 
very pleased to see it adopted in preference to our own, 
but we doubt whether any such better plan is possible, 
and that which we suggest could be carried out for less 
than two hundred Dollars. 

Thus then the matter stands. The organ and the 
transept will cost us nearly three thousand dollars more 
than we have already raised. But we caunot do without 
an organ, the present harmonium is condemned out of its 
own mouth, the instrument already on its way is a very 
fine one and should last for fifty years, and lastly, Mr. 
Pearson has taken a vast deal of pains over it which we 
might have great difficulty in inducing any one of equal 
zeal and experience to take; nor should it be forgotten 
that he has acted for the community to the best of his 
judgment, and although he has exceeded their limits, he 
did so in what he conceived to be their best interests. 
Will the invariable liberality of the Residents bear him 
out ? 





PUBLIC GARDENS. 

T appeara to us that an excellent and liberal feeling 
induced the meeting of the Subscribers to the Bluff 
Gardens on Wednesday last to throw them open to the 
public, instead of restricting the admission to Subscribers 
alone. Ample powers were left in the hands of the Direct- 
ors to prevent the possible entrance of any who might 
bring discredit on the Gardens, while the power is still 
reserved ‘to them of setting apart days for the special and 
exclusive entrance of Subscribers on féte days, flower 
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shows, or occasions when such limitation was felt to be 
desirable. This is quite as it should be. Yokohama is 
rapidly becoming a place of call for many who are only 
birds of passage, travellers on business or pleasure, or 
residents in the East induced by interest or curiosity 
to return to Europe vii America. To have placed un- 
necessary difficulties in the way of these, instead of 
extending to them liberally the pleasures of our 
only place of public resort, would, in our opinion, have 
brought something like unfavorable reflection on us, and 
we are pleased to think that from all possible danger of 
this the vote of Wednesday last saved us. The object of 
those who took the opposite side of the question was a 
very excellent one; viz.: the prevention of any discredit 
being thrown upon a place of public regort. But any 
exclusion of the general public to effect this object would 
be altogether opposed to the spirit of the age in which 
we live, and would tend to obtrnde class distinctions, 
which, though not only inevitable, but necessary and 
salutary in their place, should have no existence in the 
economy of an Institution like this. At the same time we 
are entirely persuaded that the Directors should possess 
the power of closing the gardens to non-subscribers on oer- 
tain occasions, such as fétes or flower shows. It is only 
fair to those who came forward to support a scheme which 
involved some little risk, that they should retain certain 
rights indicative of their early action; nor can the 
general public possibly find fault with this. But beyond 
the power so delegated to the Directors in regard to the 
limitation of admission, and such powers as they also hold 
to refuse subscriptions where the granting of them would 


act prejudicially to the reputation of the gardens, we en- . 


tirely agree with the vote of the majority. We cannot, 
even if we would, make our gardens like those of London, 
the condition of socioty here excludes all possibility of it, 
and we must fall back on those models which we find in 
the great provincial towns of England. Many of these 
gardens are tho result of private subscription, and, as far 
as we know, the public is admitted to them without any 
limitation whatever, a plan we cannot unreservedly adopt 
in a small place like this, but which must be accepted as 
the ground work of the constitution of the gardens. 


The powers given to the Directors are by no means too 
full. It is absurd to make little ridiculous parliaments 
to manage a public Garden. Five intelligent gentlemen, 
three of whom shall form a quorum, will regulate the 
whole institution perfectly well at a very small expendi- 
ture of time and trouble, and now that success is placed 
beyond all further risk, a little good taste in the art of 
gardening, a well-applied economy, and a constant super- 
vision of the gardens, will secure both to residents and 
visitors a very charming place of public resort. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF FOREIGN TRADE WITH JAPAN. 







































































IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
From Fore-| From Ja- 
Port. ign Coun-| panese Port. fa roe ze i ea Total. 
Faas Ports. ountries | orts 

Ee ee ee $ Jf UB ge 

Kanagawa... ... 12,617,174| 1,174,189| 18,791,863] Kanagawa... ...| 9,083,302 | 7 2, 218| 9,795,520 
Hiogo & Osaka.. 2 087, 052] 4,278,429] 6,365,881 Hiogo & Osaka...| 815 1674 1,029,146 1,844,820 
Nagasaki ... x 2,609, ‘465 182,892; 2,511,277] Nagasaki ... ...| 1,823,268 . 329 452 1 652, 720 
Hakodate ... ...' 43,241 746,084; 789,325] Hakodate ... ... 263, ‘401 727.309 ’990, 710 

Niigata i 542,471| 642,471] Niigata | 177,501| 177,501 
ee = ——. —_—_—_——_ —_—ee OO ES © ey ER EEE Cee 

Total... is 17,356,932| 6,924,465 | 24,000,317 Total... ...} 11,485,645 | 2,975,626 | 14,461,271 

1869. 
B FOREIGN TRADE WITH JAPAN. 
(Exclusive of Foreign Trade between Ports in Japan.) 
IMPORTS. 
DxrscrtrPtion or MERCHANDISE. Kanacawa. |Hroco & Ones NaGASAKI. HAKODATE, Tora. 
| 
Cotton Manufactures ... ... ...| $4,631,885 $252,326 $366,813 $300 $5,251,824 
Woollen do. Bou eat oats 1,238,447 269,072 | 502,689 345 2,010,553 
Metals... . sie. cei. Aa 462,638 29,988 | 139,629 oes 632,255 
Arms and Ammunition ... ... ... 747,003 676,269 | 434,353 - 1,857,625 
Miscellaneous ... - 1,233,812 287,772 | 232,040 23,066 1,776,690 
oe (as Rice, C Cotton on and } 4,303,889 571,625 | 933,941 19,530 5,828,485 
| | 
; al Ie os Fe | ee gg a ee Rg 
Total... 0.0 60. eee eee} © 12,617,174 | 2,087,052 | 2,609,465 | 43,241 $17,356,932 
| 
EXPORTS. 

DxscriptTion or MERcHANDISE. Kanagawa. |Hioco & Osaxa.| NaGasaKkI. Haxopate. |* Torat. 
Raw Silk ...0 10.0... 0 0k eee ee $4,676,380 $188,610 er ea $4,864,990 
Cocoons ... ee Gass Seer. ass 162,690 14,865 a $250 177,805 
Silk-worms’ Eggs sae eee. “ete vies 2,711,938 15,792 — 770 2,728,500 
Tea ... Sey -nees- seeb 1,229,040 282,340 $507,750 or 2,019,180 
Miscellaneous Produce Eiki esa OMS 303,254 314,067 805,518 262,381 1,685,220 

Total... ... ss. ose eee} $9,088,302 $815,674 $1,313,268 $263,401 ($11,485,645 

(C) 1869. 

FOREIGN TRADE BETWEEN THE OPEN PORTS IN JAPAN. 
EXPORTED _ IMPORTED 
To open Ports | 
in Japan. From open Ports in Japan. 
DesckrrPTion of MERCHANDISE Fro fee as N nee Into, Into ToTaL 
: KANAGAWA. — Osaxa. nee |HaxopaTe. NIIGATA. ia 
$ $ 3 $ $ $ 
Cotton Manufactures 284,823 [1,189,171.25) 59,240, 61,080.18 | 172,255 | 1,766,519.43 
Metals 29 ,064 71,638.00) 28,836 11 498. 67 0,200 146,286.67 


Arms & Araminnibion. 


124,048 | 542,567 00) 28.095 
Miscellaneous ... | 





es eco evel 
Woollen do. vs tee vee veel 198,724 — [1,122,641.00 23,775 95,072.71 125,894 1,566,106.71 
” ssa al 108,964.00] 81,762] 885,436.00 
4 























. 40,323 7,711. 66 39,058 429 869.00 79,780 1,376,741.66 
Eastern Produce (as Rice, Cotton Sugar &c a 565, 100.74 3,888 39,650.00] 77,530| 721,404.74 











Total ... 1... .| 712,218 $378,829.05 182,802) 746,064.58 542,471 | 6,462,495.21 
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IMPORTED EXPORTED 
From open ; 
pas in Japan. To open ports in Japan. 
iaaiia a Aelia (ae ‘From From 
Into Frox From 
DrscRIPTION oF MERCHANDISE. Kawaoawa, gyorg peal Hixsnace Nioirk Torat. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Raw Silk... 0.0... cee coe nee wee 175,200 173,870 83,500! 64,556 abe 417,126 
Cocoons ... pak wee: “Sele, “aga. aah 10,115 1,490 ae es 11,605 
Silk-worms’ Eggs ... ... ... ... wf 2997772 15,476 18,898 | 29,676] 286,842 
Tea ... Sen Wide Seas Bak aha ok 231,570 557,160 20,460 See 809,190 
Miscellaneous Oe. .ihd: Gia Seear cag: eas 534,532 281,150 | 305,492 643,885 147,825 1,912,834 
Total ... ... ... oof 1,174,189 1,029,146 | 329,452) 727,309 | 177,501| 3,437,597 
COMPARATIVE RETURN OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN SHIPPING. 
For the year 1869. 
I. BRITISH. 
1869. 1868, 

Port. Sxrps. Tons. SHrps. Tons. 
Kanagaws....cccccccseeors spivebncdetsesteves 338 173,897 189 82,112 — 
Hiogo and Osaka,.............cseeeseeroeee ; 256 120,978 111 39,854 
INAQABA LL sis cccseescissasnecpitevassiesvanens ; 196 72 873 156 ° 68,470 
TQkOd Ste os cis iocideassciecaseenvctnnaerassees 93 87,618 40 12,879 
NTA tA sa siincs tescstnsincaooe vennicenigeseivas 14 4,944 sae oats 

LOUAL. eee Seu. cave.. Gee, wed. 00 897 410,105 496 192,815 
ea a AN ae Te ee Ae eT ER, Sete EY ae at NS, NO a ee ee 
INCREASE IN 1869—401 SHIPS, 217,290 TONS. 
II. FOREIGN. 
1869. 1868. 

Port. SHIPs. Tons. Sxrps. Tons. 
Kanagawa.....scccccveccsesscevecsersons puaee 300 202,357 205 217,758 
Hiogo and Osaka,.....scccsesssseseececseees 176 180,968 82 81,031 
Nagasaki, ......sssscccscsssseeeceseceseeeeees 154 144,245 100 62,356 
Hakodate,.....scccscsccccsssecsessenss seed cae 79 40,627 74 28,436 
Niigata, evecetoee POR eee rere eee Fe nga teense reeere 4 1,096 tee ooo 

713 659,293 461 389,581 


Increase in 1869==252 Ships, 269,712 Tons. 






















































186 8. 
A. GENERAL SUMMARY OF FOREIGN TRADE WITH JAPAN. 
IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
From For-| From Ja. 
. To Foreign] ‘To Ja 
Port. eign Coun-| panese Total. Port. ‘gn peor! Total. 
tries. Ports. Countries. | eae Porta. 

— 8 | gg | &$ | [gg Pg 
Kanagawa........00. | ascent aire 3,964,477) 16,861,626] Kanagawa...........| 17,698,606) 3,527,832} 21,225,988 | 
Hiogo and Osaka.. $22,401! 5,197,435} 6,020,089| Hiogo and Osaka... 388,096! 1,664,116) 2,052,212 
Nagasaki..........+. 1,774,998] 149,499] 1,924,497] Nagasaki............. 1,988,190 1,095] 1,989,285 
Hakodate .........06. 6,320) 207,716} 214,036) Hakodate........ uss 360,441 80,711) 441,152 

Total scscsavivervs 15,000,871) 9,519,377) 24,520,248 Total......... soeee| 20,435,333) 5,273,204] 25,708,687 
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1868. 
B FOREIGN TRADE WITH JAPAN. 
(Exclusive of Foreign Trade between Ports in Japan.) 
IMPORTS. 
Description or MERCHANDISE. Kanagawa. |Hioco & Osaka. NAGASAKI. | Haxopare. Tora. 
sn eoeoteue.: 
Cotton ‘aa ages $4,337,974 107,264. $276,445 $900 $4,722 583 
Woollen do. a ae 2,1S6,394. 182,537: 238,907 3,000 2,610,838 
Metals... ... 418,391 185,120 90,269 i, 693,780 
Arms and Ammunition 1,840,800 125,266 763,885 | 700 2,730,651 
ape atis eg 1,239,602 25,823 223,898 1,720 1,491,043 
astern Produce as Rice Catton 
mr 0 ae 2,373,988 195,894 181,594 | " 2,751,476 
| 
Total ... $12,397,149 $821,904 $1,774,998 | $6,320 $15,000,871 
EXPORTS. 
Se ag gg a 
DEscrIPTIon oF MERCHANDISE. KanaGawa. | rogo & Osaxa| Nacasaxr. Haxopare. TOorat. 
as bien as OMe ee nate ee | 
Raw Silk 2. 0. a, $10,343,630 $263,811 $30,600 $10,638,041 
Cocoons ... Dike is, eee 122,400 235 640 123,040 
Silk-worms’ Eggs ee ay 3 4,180,472 18,666 ss 4,199,138 
Tea Mee ae Tae cel 2,655,990 29,776 398,814 ee 3,084,580 
Miscellaneous Wea ies ea. hie 395,914 75,843 1,558,136 $360,441 2,390,334 
Total ... ... 0... $17,698 406 | $388,096 $1,988,190 $360,441 $20,435,333 
(Cc) — 1868. 
FOREIGN TRADE BETWEEN OPEN PORTS IN JAPAN, 
EXPORTED IMPORTED. 
To Open Ports 
IN JAPAN. Frou Open Ports 1n JAPAN, 
a From InTo | Into | es _ | 
Description or Mencuanniss. Kanacawa. |!Hiogo & Osaxa, NaGasakI, Haxopatr. Toran 
: 38. oe | se $ $ 
Cotton manufactures ... ...  ... 122,269 996,033 2,000 10,175 1,730,477 
Woollen do. a er 1,075,642 1,547,122 10,225 40,148 2,700,137 
Metals ..._... Sls Mes, Jans 103,494 204,768 80 14,912 323,25 & 
Arms & Ammunition... ...... 1,247,090 1,267,614 129,736 52,568 2,697,098 
Miscellaneous .. ! A 270,647 1,089,139 6,036 11,766 1,377,588 
Eastern Produce ... 108,390 66,009 1,422 78,056 253,677 
otal: 43s: ass wig ste een |’ ° B)827.889 5.197,685 149,499 207,715 | 9,082,231 
eee 
ol a a EXPORTED. 
Ponre id ein. To Oven Ports 1n JAPAN, 
Into Frou Irom Prom T 
Desceirtion or Mencuanpise. Kanagawa. |Hrogo & Osaxa.| NaGasaxt. Haxopartr. OF AL: 
Sead, mun 48 ene aAsRe pane 
1 : i 958 : : ; 8 
Raw Silk 2,169,440 528, os 1,370 2,699,768 | 
7a A sas, . dene 8,880 ‘ 7,767 a 700 17,347 
Silk Worms’ Higgs eae 394,604 146,702 +e 15,041 986,347 
Vek kano .2ae- Gas. adh 447,150 280,089 Saal sche 727,239 - 
- Miscellancous 44,403 700,600 1,095 33,600 1,679,698 j 
Total.. 3,964,477 1,664,116 1,095 $0,711 5,710.399 
ee a 
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DETAIL OF FOREIGN SHIPPING ENTERED AT THE OPEN PORTS OF JAPAN DURING THE YEAR, 1869. 


























Ports in Foreign vessels is intended for reshipment, and 
is eventually included in the Direct Exports to Foreign 
Countries. It may be doubted, however, whether a cor- 
rect estimate can be found from the Custom House 
Books of the extent of the Local Trade which affords 
such extensive employment to foreign shipping in 
Japanese waters. The marked disparity observable be- 
tween the quantities of Foreign Goods stated to have 
been shipped from Yokohama to other Ports and then 
yeturned as received at the latter, is snfficient to denote a 
very imperfect system of record in respect to these re- 


shipments. 
The Direct Trade for 1869 amounted to Dollars. 
IM ports .......cccreeecesceseseeessseneveeees 17,356,932 
EEX POrts ice scescsasecescnsanseesson sen sassy. 11,435,615 





otal sijccancaeteaees $28,842,577 

aud the Local Trade to Dollars. 
Imports.......... PS erence ere 6,924,475 
EEXport....scecseseecsecsseeecencnseeeenenes 2,975,626 
Total.....c0..ss00es -sceee$9,900,101 


Total Direct and Local ‘I'rade $38,742,678. 

Table B classifies the Direct Trade of each Port with 
Foreign Countries under the principal staples of Import 
and Export, and Table C furnishes a similar analysis of 
the Local Trade. An estimate may thus be formed of 
the character of the business of each Port, and its capacity 
for consumption and production. Au ideutical summary 
for 1868 which is also appended, provides tze means of 
comparing the Total trade of that year as well as the 
transactions of each Port with those of 1869. 

A Comparison of the Direct Trade of the two years 
gives, it will be seen, the following results : 


Imports. 1869. 1868. 
Cotton Manufactures...... $ 5,251,324 $ 4,722,583 
Woollen dO. iexsee 2,010,553 2,610,8:38 
Metal iiccs eiaeistiacteias 632,255 693,780 
Arms and Ammunition... 1,857,625 2,730,651 | 
Miscellaneuus.......00...008 1,776,690 1,491,043 


\ astern Produce (as Rice, i Gee 

sugar, Cotton, &.)... 8:B28;202 
17,855,052 

Increase in 1869,......$2,856,06i 


i 2,751,476 


15,000,871 
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kanacawa.| Hi0S0.© | naGasakl. | HAKODATE. | NIIGATA. TOTAL. 
FLAG. A eee ae 
ee Tonnage. | Ships. | Tonnage. |Ships. | Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. Ships. 
wee: | 
British ...1 #338 | 173,897 | 256 | 120,978 | 196 72,673 98 | 37,613 14 
American ... J +126 | 206,267 | $118 | 161,317] ||72| 116,090 | 36 25,334] ... 
North German 97 43,869 82 12,669 30 11,155 20 6.457 i 
French g31| 22872) 9| 3350| 7] 257]; 1) 249] ... 
Dutch . eo 15 | 5,178 8 1,081 24 6,710 eee ees ees 
Russian... vi 13 | 7,774 6 2,621 8 2,468 | 13 6,270]... 
Danish “as ‘wa ais 8 1,922 3 930 6 1,538 9 2,317 wa 
_ Swedish and Norwegian ... 2 911 “ea ane 7 1,404 sg des eae 
Hawaiian ‘ss “3 4 1,010 ; sist side 
Austrian 2 1,457 ves 
Portuguese ... 2 1,070 T4 
Total | 638 | 466,227 | 432 | 302,946 | 350 | 214,604 | 172 78,240 18 
Including Mail Steamers.— Including Mail Including Mail Under Ameri- 
Ships Tonnage. Steamers — Steamers.— can, N. German 
*26 21,200 Ships Tonnage. Ships Tonnage. & Dutch Colours. 
Do. +— 147,549 48 103,175 {|51 104,891 Flag not distin- 
Do. §12 12,668 guished. 
MEMORANDUM. Exports. 

The annexed Tables furnish an analytical Summary of 1869 1868 
the Foreign Trade of Japan at all the Open Ports for the g : 8 : 
year 1869. Raw Sill 4.iesnaieicens » 4,864 

Table A distinguishes the Foreign or Direct Trade from | Cocoons ....0....cceeeeeceeee sect rari: 
tho Local Trade of each Port. The latter, according to| Silkworms’ Eggs ........ 2°798 500 4.199.138 
this statement, would appear to be chiefly confined to the | Tea... ee 2,019,130 3,084,580 
redistribution of Foreign Goods which it may be pre- Miscellaneous.............-. 1,685,220 2.390, 334 
sumed have already been entered in the returns of the ae ed: 
Direct ‘I'rade, and it is probable that no inconsiderable| ~ 11,485,645 20.433.333 

: eo a6 ‘ ’ ’ 
portion of the Native Produce carried between the open Decrease in 18G9...... $8 949,688. 


Thus, in Cotton and Woollen manufactureg and Metals, 
being the staples of the Import Trade in which Great 
Britain is chiefly interested, the estimated value of the 
operations of 1869 is nearly the same as that of 1868. 
The decline observable in Arms and Ammunition is scarce- 
ly open to objection, as this may be attributed to the 
cessation of the civil war, but the notable increase in the 
importations of Eastern Produce, sugh as Rice, Peas, 
Cotton, Oil, &c., which have been more than doubled in 
1869 may be regarded as unfavourable to the interests of 
the general trade, and explains the causes of the apparent 
check in the consumption of manufactures. It shows 
that in consequence of two bad harvests, Japan hashad to 
import large supplies of food from China, Saigon and the 
Straits, and thus her means of purchasing Foreign fabries 
have been proportionately restricted. 

In Exports the Trade in Silk is returned at less than 
half that of the previous year. Thi. may be attributed 
in some meagure to the carelessness of .‘apanese manipu- 
lators which appears at last to be affecting prices and also 
to the large shipment of Silk-worms’ Egys from Japan 
to Europe, by which the productive power of the lat- 
ter is increased, while that of the former is diminish- 
ed. It may be considered as a satisfactory sign for 
the silk industry both of Europe and Japan that 
the demand for Silk-worms Eggs was not so large 
in 1869 as in 1868. The Export of Tea also shows a 
considerable falling off. Altogether a material decline is 
observable in the Export Trade of 1869 as compared with 
that of 1868, the total of the former being $11,485,645, 
and of the latter $ 0,435,333." In 1869, Imports exceed- 
ed Exports to the amount of $5,871,287, while in 1868, 
the Exports exceeded the Imports by $5.434,762. 

The balance against Japan of 1569 was met by ship- 
ments of native coin, which were sent to India and San 
Francisco as bullion to the extent, it 1s estimated, of lit- 
tle less than ten millions of Dollars. The coin thus lost 
to the conntry has been replaced by paper. 


—_- — = 


*With regard to the eveut decrease i the Export Trede of 1869 when com. 


pared wita thut ¢. ls6% as shewn by these Returns, ibinay be observed that 
the Tables of the Chamber of Commerce for the season 1860-70 exhibit but a 


alight diminution on those of 1464-69, These Tables give the shipments of 
Tea and Silk to* 4th June as follows :— 


* Current scason to 4th June. Corresponding: Period, season 1868-69, 
Silk. .. .....13,803 Bales, Silk 14,589 Bales. 


Tea. . ..10,118,598 lbs, Toa 10,554,622 lbs, 
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The Shipping Returns show a remarkable increase in 
the employment of Foreign Tonnage in 1869. The two 
Tables which are annexed furnish a comparative return 
for the years 1868 and 1869 of the British and Foreign 
shipping of each Port, and show the number of vessels 
under each flag which entered the several Ports in 1869. 
British Tonnage it will be seen has been more than 
doubled during the year, having advanced 


from 496 ships of 192,185 Tons in 
to 897 ships of 410,105 Tons in...... 
While the shipping of other nations has in- 
creased from 461 ships of 389,581 Tons in 1868. 
to 713 ships of 659,293 ,, in 1869. 
The large capacity of the Pacific Mail steamers contri- 
butes materially to the augmentation of American Ton- 
nage. The total Tonnage entered at all the Ports under 
all flags in 1869 amounted to 1,610 ships of 1,068,107 
tons as against 957 ships and 582,396 tons in 1868. 
British Leearion. 


March, 1870. 
Notes of the Geek. 
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A* end has at last been put to & great public scandal by the 
suspension of Mr. BARNARD from practising as a barrister in 
H. B. M. Consular Court. 

We have no wish to add to the bitterness and severity of the blow 
which, after unparalleled forbearance and long suffering on the part 
of the authority he so persistently insulted, has at length fallen on Mr. 
BagNARD. A larger measure Of wrong-doing than was ever accord- 
ed to any man who had such small claims on the patience of society, 
has been granted to him, and time for repentance has been accorded 
him without stint. Never did Mercy interfere so often on behalf of a 
favourite, as she has done on behalf of one whio has so often abused 
her patience. But he has filled up the cup of his misdeeds, and its 
overflow has proved fatal to him. The amount of hann he has done 
has been out of all proportion to his parts, or any possible usefulness 
towhich they could have been put. He hasset at defiance that authority 
which asa lawyer he should have known was essential tothe well- 
being of society ; he has outraged those traditions which constitute 
the unwritten law of the profession he his disgraced ; ho has dis- 
regarded the obligations of civilized life and the customs which well 
regulated feelings impose, until the patience he has so long mocked 
has become exhausted, and the punishment he has so long deserved 
has fallen upon him. So little has he ever seemed aware of his 
danger, so distorted are his views of the light in which he was held 
by his superiors and by society, that while under the very axe, he 
gave what could only prove the signal for his own execution. His 
late advertisement in a local paper, which, with scarcely a decent 
wrapping round it, contained a charge against H. B. M. Consvt, 
couched in the only formula known to Mr. BaRNaRD when his views 
differ from those of others, filled up the measure of his offences, and 
he thus became his own executioner. We cannot disguiso feclings 
of sincere pity for » man who thus brings on himself so heavy a 
punishment, apparently unconscious that he has done anything to 
deserve it. But nothing less than the measure now resorted to 
could satisfy the claims of outraged authority and decency, and 
Mr. BaRNarD must bear, as best he may, the consequences of his own 
words and acts. 

We may here state that his suspension from practice was not 
the act of the British Minister as has been reported. 





THERE are some villages in Switzerland where the old supersti- 
tion still lingers that crétins are the objects of divine favour 
and the instruments of special inspiration. In these happy little 
spots of undisturbed fuith a crétin isa cherished object of tender 
care, and if he should wander from the hamlet, the population 
exhibits as much excitement asa hive of bees who have lost their 
Queen, as the Jews when the ark was in danger, or the Trojans 
when the Palludiuyn was menaced. Those of our English readers 
who have never visited Switzerland may not have any definite ideas of 
what a erétin is ; we shall therefore do them some service by saying 
that these poor creatures are the lowest possible form of idiots. 
Barely human in appearance, utterly uuhuman in manner, they 
resemble what we might conceive of small harmless Calibans more 
than anything that occurs to us—they sit begging by the way side 
gibbcring in an inarticulate manner, they will eat roots, raw meut, 
or fish with loathsome voracity, and present perhaps the saddest 
and most repulsive form humanity is permitted to exhibit. 
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Benevolent men have spent much pains and thought on the restora- 
tion of these poor objects to something like a human condition, and 
have so far succeeded as to enuble them to read and write, and earn 
their living at some occupation which requires a minimum of 
intelligence. Once so fur advanced, they aro liberated from this 
kindly care, and though rarcly to be found away from their native 
villages, they are now and then discovered even on remote shores. 
If we are not much mistaken we have discovered one in the person 
of a correspondent to a very respectable little Journal at Nagasaki, 
and as that kindly little settlement may like to appreciate its posses- 
sion of one of these inspired creatures, we will enable its residents to 
identify him. To do this we must request their attention to an 
article which appeared some little time ago in this Journal on the 
subject of earthquakes, in the body of which we quoted from Mr. 
Mallet’s well known work a paseage which contained in one para- 
graph, and in a very condensed form, that theory of earthquakes 
which is now universally recognized as the true one. It was print- 
ed in italics, and was preceded and followed by inverted commas, 
so that there could be no mistake about its origin. Somehow or 
another this paper fell into the hands of the poor object we have 
discovered, and it so bewildered him that he wrote a letter signed 
“Amelia” to the Nagasaki Journal in question. In this letter he says 
“ Setsmio Vertical’ “ What does the fool mean ?”’ referring to Mr. 
Mallet’s theory and technical expression, but applying the gracious 
epithet tothe writer of the article. This letter evidently comes 
from the erétin. Nagasaki may properly be proud of him; but is it 
wise to allow him to get into the newspapers ? 





WE have no particular reason to find fault with the Echo ds 
Japon, because it disagrees with the judgment of H. B. M. Consul in a 
late case in which the Editor of the Japan Weekly Mail appeared 
as Defendant in an action brought against him by M. Brrrnann, 
‘The Echo is generally polite, if occasionally inclined to show a little 
animus against us. But we think it well to quote a few passages 
from a great text book on the English law of libel, that of Chief 
Justice Hott, which will show how far the English and French 
systems differ, and what considerations may be urged in the former 
of which the latter takes less cognizance. 

The first passage regards the end and object of the act, and is as 
follows: ‘‘ The law chiefly regards the end of every act, and, if that 
be decidedly mischievous, it considers the means of subordinate 
import.” 

The second passage regards the damage sustained by the Plaintiff. 
‘The ground of the action on the case for a libel is the quantum of 
injurious damage which the person libelled either has, or may be 
presumed to have sustained from the libellous matter.” 

Again “ The special damage must be particularly specified in the 
declaration. A loose and general etatement of injuries resulting 
from the slander is not a sufficient allegation to maintain an action 
for special damages.” 

As regards the pleas of a Defendant, Chief Justice Hott says,— 
“When the defendant is brought up for the judgment of the Court 
he is permitted to produce affidavits in extenuation of his offence; to 
inform the Court of the real state of his case, and thereby to miti- 
gate the punishment of his crime. He may show that he has acted 
under error, irritation, or the impulse of momentary anger. He 
may supply by his own affidavit. or that of others, facts and cire 
cumstances necessary to exhibit the case in its proper colours.” 


One more remark may be made to these extracts. The law will 
not permit a man to trade on a ficticious grievance, and when it has 
been proved, as it was proved, that M. Bertrand never pretended any 
injury either to his reputation or his business until some days after 
the commission of the offence complained of, motives for the proses 
cution may be inferred which destroy all chance of a favourable vers 
dict, for the law will not allow itself to be made a stalking-horse 
for that malice or malignity in others which, there can be no possie 
ble question, was the moving cause of BrErRann’s action. Defeat, 
therefore, in such @ prosecution can never be dissociated from dis- 
grace both to principals and seconds, while no possible stigma can 
remain on a Defendant whose conduct arose solely from error. 





WE really have not the least objection to any advantage the Echo 
du Japon muy derive from those little attacks upon this Journal, 
which we presume, from their frequency, amuse its readers (no- 
tably one on Thursday last), but we must frankly inform it, once for 
all, that it must not misconstrue our silence in regard to them, 
Within given limits—as indeed we have shown this week—we have 
not the slightest objectiou to point out to it any defects in its view 
of English questions which it may happen to expose. But beyond this 
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we really must refuse to go. When the Echo for instance reproaches 
us with the insertion of valuable papers on trade which could only 
come from the British Legation, where alone exist the materials 
from which they could be compiled, we really cannot reply to it, and 
we should consider ourselves wanting in ordinary good manners were 
we reproach the Echo for the entire abseuce from its columns of 
all papers of any interest whatever, though it is only on this account 
that we have never done so. A paper which imagines fur one mo- 
ment that the small badinage we inserted a week or two back on the 
subject of the Spanish Flag-staff was the result of a communication 
from the British Minister, or had any such significancy as is attached 
to it by the Echo, must havo the most eccentric views of the Minis- 
ter, and of the writer of the little note in question. These are the 
thiugs which amuse Englishmen so immensely in French journalism. 
Let us assure the Echo once for all, that although we publish from 
time to time reporte, and returns, and even papers on the subject of 
trade, the origin which we take not the smallest pains to conceal, and 
which on any rational view of journalism should be accepted with 
considerable gratitude by all who take an interest in the progress of 
trade in this country, we make our own thunder and lightning, 
fireworks and all, and when we pass by in silence, a3 we generally do, 
the remarks of the Echo and other papers, it is—und we are very 
sorry if there should be any want of compliment in the reason— 
because our estimate of their importance differs very materially from 
that of the writers who make them. 

A MOUNIFICENT promise of a donation to the ‘“ Public Library 
and Reading Rooms” of two hundred volumes, on condition of o simi- 
lar donation being made by any number of members of the commu- 
nity, was placed this week in the hands of the Honorary Socretary 
to the Institution. We trust that compliance with theso easy con- 
ditions will soon enrich the Library with four hundred volumes of 


which we may be proud, and for which we should assuredly be 
very grateful. 
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A BURGLARY was attempted on the night of Wednesday lust 
‘upon the premises of the Oriental Bank Corporation. Admittance 
to the Bank was obtained through a window from which: one of the 
protecting bars had been removed, theo first padlock of the outer 
door of the treasure room was tried, but with no result but defeat 
to the burglur, who from sigus which were sulliciently palpable, was 
evidently a Japanese. 
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INCREASE OF CRIME. 





| Remarks have lately been made on the incrcase of 

| vagrancy and petty theft, and snspicion has been express- 
ed that a very small portion of robbery from persons in 
ood about Yokoliama comes to light. I fear that these 
remarks are not likely to meet with the attention they 
deserve, and that the subject will not provoke any scrious 
action until some great crime is committed, some stupen- 
dous robbery or housebreaking, with or without murder, in 
a large European Store, Counting house, or Bank, when 
probably there will be an outcry and calls of ‘* who would 
have thought it?” Up to this time the sufferers have 
been few, chiefly Japancse, and in some cases what 
Yankees call “ mean whites,’’ who are supposed perhaps 
for lack of other occupation to rob one another, the sums 
taken being small. Butcrime, like a plant, has a tendency 
to grow, and the aggregation in any given neighbourhood 
of even the milder class of ruffians, men who for the 
most part only steal to support nature, too lazy to work, 
soon begets a mutual sharpening of wits, and petty 
thefts by homeless adventurers soon swell into a more 
stirring kind of adventure such as garotting, burglary, 
housebreaking aud organized gang-robberies. 

It is truly said that “‘ prevention is letter than cure,” 
and if the Jaw is found insufficient for putting a summary 
end tothe “nest of crime,” power siould at once be 
sought for that purpose, and all vagrants and Joafers, 
havi.g no ustensible meaus of subsistence, deported with- 
out further loss of time, otherwise in addition to the evils 
above mentioned we (the foreigners in Japin) shall have 
the merit of having introduced a more virulent moral 
disease than any which the Japanese previously suffered 
from, and of causing the growth of a breed of native imi- 
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tators, a discase more difficult to deal with than measles - 
or small-pox. It is our duty as strangers here to purge 
away this odious excresence from amongst us, and I trust 
that the Press will not cease to urge it upon public 
attention. 

FUREIGN RESIDENT. 
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(The Examiner and London Review.) 


Free Russia. By Wepworth Dixon. Hurst and Blackett. 

Mr. Dixon sustains well the burthen he has laid upon himeelf of 
producing works fitted equally to instruct and amuse. To most 
men it would be an intellectual obligution dificult to bear. Many 
men of intellect find it not only possible and profitable but pleasant 
to keep on as they have begun, in the light brilliant strain of novel- 
ist or observer of life and manners in their own country or in some 
other, certain to command ready listeners whom no man can num- 
bor. And there are men, not perhaps very many, but still men 
there are, endowed with the faculty of imparting additional know- 
ledge regarding the condition, past and present, of those portions of 
the human race at home or abroad, which they have made their 
study; and this they do by exhaustive analyses of their traditions, 
laws, occupations, interosts, and, as far as may bo, of their hopes 
and fears for the time tocome. But, for the most part, the two 
functions are not only separate but are rarely combined. We say 
it not ad invidiam, or with avy desire to be held literally to the 
meaning of the phrase, but by way of illustration only,—that few 
books, worthy of the namo of books, are equally fitted to engage 
masculiue and feminine interest. Qualities that render a new 
volume most popular in the drawing-room are seldom those that 
ensure it a place upon the student’s or upon the statesman’s table., 
But it says much for the author and for the work, when we do not 
feel sure where it is most likely to be found. 

‘Free Russia’ is not a book of travels, and it is not an essay, and 
it is not “a view of the ewpire in its moral and material features by 
a recent tourist,” or ‘an impartial observer,” with three long 
twisted reasons in the preface to screw you down to admitting 
beforehand that it is highly important you should know without 
more delay all about the matter. There is properly speaking no 
prefuce at all to these volumes, four which we are unfeignedly 
thankful; for ever since we could think, we have hated prefaces in 
every shape and form, and we cheerfully acquit Mr. Dixon’s page 
and ao half of introductory note of any of the grave ponderosity and 
pomp which usually characterise such superfluities. It only tells 
us that he has made two or three visits to Russia; and that the 
Mammoth land and its inhabitants look to him as followers. 

Boginning with tho dwellers on the inhospitable shore of the 
Frozen Sea, we are presented with a succession of dioramic views of 
the varied tribes and races that interlace or overlap one another in 
the huge uncivilised dominion of the Czars, until at last we part 
company with our author on the coust of the Caspian. There is 
very little theorising and no preaching of any kind in these volumes. 
Mr. Dixon has his strong likings and dislikings, amounting, we dare 
say, iu the eycs of many Muscovites and others, to reprehensible 
prejudices ; and as he never bores us with the detailed proof of 
anything, or explains how he came to be convinced that it is so and 
not otherwise, he leaves himself open on all sides to endless object- 
ions and, some will of course say, to statistical confutation. But, for 
our parts, we have so often found the wisdom of mere figures to be 
sheer folly, that we incline upon the whole to prefer to have a com- 
plete and candid view of the great concrete as it impressed it- 
self upon a highly accomplished, discerning, and honourable man 
who dves not hesitate to enable us to see it with his eyes. 

One of the first, and perhaps also one of the most striking 
scenes, toa stranger, which Mr. Dixon depicts, is his meeting with 
the pilgrims. The passiun for wandering is still strong in the 
Muscovite, and if once he is impressed with the idea that it is his 
duty to visit the shrine of his patron saint, which is perhaps at 
Kiel or Solovetsk, though he himself may live in the region of the 
Black Sea, or in the eletts of the Cral chain, the distance will not 
deter him. Lhese pilsrim bands often undergo great suffering by 
the way, and were it not for the boundless charity of all those who 
are able to give, many of them would, doubtless, perish of hunger. 

This pilgrimage tu the touibs and shrines of Russian saints, so far 
from being a holiday adveuture, made when the year is spent and 
the season of labour is past, is to the pilgrima thing of lite and 
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death. He has degrees. A pilgrim perfect in lis calling will go 
from shrine to shrine for several years; if God is good to him, he 
will strive, after muking the round of his native shrines, to reach 
the valley of Nazareth and the heights of Bethlehem and Zion. 
Some hundreds of these Russian pilgrims annually achieve this 
highest effort of the Christian life on earth; making their peace 
with Heaven by kissing the stones in front of the Redecmer’s tomb. 
Of course the poorer and weaker man can never expect to reach this 
point of grace; but his native soil is holy; Russia is a Iand of 
snints; and his map is dotted with sacred tombs, to which it is bet- 
ter for him to toil than rest at home in his sloth and sin. 

These pilgrims go on foot, in bands of fifty or sixty persons, men, 
women, children. each with a staff in his hand, ao water-bottle 
hanging from his belt; edifying the country asthey march aloug, 
kneeling at the wayside chapel, and singing their ‘canticles by day 
and night. The children whine a plaintive little song, of which the 
burden runs ; 

“ Fatherkins and motherkins, 
Give us bread to eat ,” 
and this uppeal of the children is always heard, since all poor people 
fancy that the knock of a pilgrim at their window may be that of an 
angel, and will bring them luck. 

A part—a very largo part—of these rovers are simple trumps, who 
muke a trade of piety; carrying about with them relics and raga 
which they vend at high rates to servant girls and superstitious 
crones, 

a ® * * * * 

Men who escape from Siberian mines put on the pilgrim frock 
and seige the pilgrim staff. Thus robed and armed, a man may get 
from Perm to Archangel with little risk, even though his flesh may 
be burnt and his papers forged. Pietrowski hae told the story of 
his flight, and many suol: tales may be heard on the Dyina praams. 

° * * - * e ° 

No one suspecta a pilgrim. With o staff in his hand, a sheepskin 
on his back, a water-bottle at his belt. and a clot of bass tied loosely 
round his feet, a peasant of the Ural mountains quits his home, and 
makes no morit of trudging his two or three thousand miles. On 
the river he takes an oar, on the wayside he endures with incredible 
fortitude the burning sun by day, the biting frost at night. In 
Moscow, I heard the history of three sisters, born in that city, who 
have taken up the pilgrim’s staff for life. They are clever women, 
milliners by trade, and much employed by ladies of high rank. If 
thoy could only rest in their shop, they might live in comfort, and 
end their days in peace. But the religious and’ nomadic passions of 
their race are strong upon them. Every year they go to Kief, 
Solovetsk, and Jerusalem; and the journey occupies them forty- 
nine weeks. Every year t' ey spend three wecks ut home, and then 
set out aguin; alone, on foot; to seck, in winter snow and summer 
heat, salvation for their souls. No furee on earth—save that which 
drives un Arab across the desert, and a Mormou across the prairic— 
is like this force. 

Mr. Dixon decides to take a trip in one of the pilgrim boats which 
go from Archangel to Solovetsk and the neighbouring isles, and he 
has some singular fellow-passengers : 


“ One poor fellow, having no fect, has to be lifted on board tho 
boat. Te is clothed in rags; yet his poor pilgrim’s face has such 
a patient look that one can hardly help feeling ho has made his 
peace. Le tells me that he lives beyond Viatka, in the province of 
Perm; that he lust his fect by frost-bite years ago; that he lay sick 
2 long time ; that while he was lying in his pain he called on Savatie 
to help him, promising that saint, on his recovery, to make a pilgrim- 
age to his shrine in the Frozen Sea. By losing his legs, he suved 
hia life; and then in his poverty and rags, he sct forth on his 
journey, crawling on his stumps, around which he has twisted a 
cvarse leather splinth, over fifteen hundred miles of broken road. ”’ 

* # * * * # 

A woman is carrying her child, a fine little lad of six or seven 
years, to be offered to the monks and educated for the cowl. She 
has passed through trouble; having lost her husband and her for- 
tune ; and she is bent on sacrificing the only gift now left to her on 
earth. To put her son in the monastery of Solovetsk is to secure 
him, she believes, against all temporal and all spiritual harm. Poor 
creature! It ie sad tothink of her lot when the sacrifice is made, 
and the lonely woman, turning back from the incense and glory of 
Solovetsk, has to go once more iato the world and without her 
child. 

Many of these pilgrims, even the poorest, bring gifts of no small 
value, and some bear offerings from neighbours and friend who can- 
not come themselves. The chapter on the “Black Clergy” we 
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would willingly quote entire if our space admitted. We give an 
extract. 

All men of the higher classes in Russia talk of their Black Clergy 
as a body of worthless fellows; idle, ignorant, profligate; set apart 
by their vows as unsecial; to whom no terms should be offered, 
with whom no capitulations need be kept. ‘‘ Away with them, root 
and branch!” is a general cry delivered by young and liberal 
Russians in the undertone of a fixed resolve. 

The men who raise this cry are not simply scoffers and scorners, 
making war on religious ideas and ecclesiastical institutions. Only 
two often they are men who love their church, who support their 
parish priests, and who wish to plant their country in the foremost 
line of Christian stutes. Russia, they say, possesses ten thousand 
monks; and these ten thousand monks they would hand over tos 
drill serjeant and convert into regiments of the line. 

This rancour of the educated classes towards the monks—a ran- 
cour roused and fed by their undying hatred of reforms in Church 
and State—compels one to mark the extent and study the sources 
of monastic power. This study will take us far and wide; though 
it will also bring us in tho end to Solovetsk once more. 

These monks are all-powerful in Russia ; their monasteries are to 
be found in the most barren regions. “‘A desert dotted with 
cloisters’ would be no untrue description of the country spreading 
southward from the Polar Sea to the Tartar Steppe.” The descrip. 
tion of the ever-changing scene as they dash along in thoir tarantass 
ia exceedingly well drawn : 

‘Villages, more villages, yet more villages! We passs gang of 
soldiers marching by the side of a peasant’s cart, in whioh 
lies a prisoner. chained ; we spy a wolf in the copse ; we meet a pil- 
grim on his way to Solovetsk ; we c°me upon a gang of boys whose 
clothes appear to be out ut wash 3 we pass a broken waggon ; we start 
at the howl of some village dogs ; and then go winding forward hour 
by hour, through the silent woods. Some touch of grace and poetry 
charms our eyes in the most desolate scenes. A virgin freshness 
crisps and shakes the leaves. The air is pure. If nearly all the 
lines are level, the eky is blue, the sunshine gold. Many of the trees 
are rich with amber, pink and brown; and every vagrant breeze 
wakes music in the pines. A peasant and his dog troop past, 
reminding me of scones in Kent. A convent here and there peeps 
out. A patch of forest is on fire, from the burning mass of which 
a tongue Of pale pink flame leaps out and up through a pall of purple 
smoke. <A clearing, swept by some former fire, is all aglow with 
autumnal flowers. A bright beck dashes through the falling leaves. 
A comely child, with flaxen curls and innocent northern eyes, stands 
bowing in the road, with an almost Syrian grace. A woman comes 
up with a bowl of milk. <A group of girle are washing ot a stream, 
under the care of cither the Virgin Mother or some local saint. On 
every point the folk, if homely, are devotional and polite; brighten- 
ing their forest breaks with chapel and cross, and making their 
dreary rood, as it were, a path of light towards heaven. ” 

The second volume is devoted to topics more matter-of-fact and 
mundane. ‘The recent measures for the emancipation of the serfs 
naturally occupy considerable space ; and as at the. present juncture 
they ure likely to be deemed of especial interest among our selves, we 
give the summary of the great changes meditated by the late Czar 
and accomplished by his son, in the words of our author: 


On the very eve of his triumpb in 8t. Isnac’s Square, the Em- 
peror Nicolas named a Secret Committee to report on the social 
condition of his empire, chiefly with the serf in view. At the end of 
three years, Nicolas, warned by their reports, drew upa series of 
Acts (1828-29), by which he founded an order of honorary citizens 
(not members of a guild), and set the peasants free from their lords. 
These Actes were never printed, for as time wore on, and things kept 
quict, the Emperor saw less need for change. The July days in 
Puris frightened him; and having already sent out orders for the 
masters to treat their serfs like Christian men, and to be content in 
exacting three days’ work in seven, according to the wish of Paul, 
the sovereign thought he had done enough. His Act of Emancipa- 
tion was not to sce the light. 


In his later years the question troubled the Emperor Nicolas day 
and night. In spite of his glittering array of troops, he felt that 
serfage left him weak, even as the great division of his people into 
Orthodox and Old Believers left him weak. How weak these mala- 
dies of his country made him ho only learned in the closing hours 
of his eventful life; and then (it is said) he told bis son what he 
had done and left undone, enjoining him to study and complete his 
work. 


It was well for the serf that Nicolas made him wait. The project 
of emancipation, drawn up under the eyes of Nicolas, was nota 
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Russian document in either form or spirit; but a German State 
paper, based on the misleading western notion that serfage was but 
villeinage under a better name. The principle laid down by Nicolas 
was, that the serf should obtain his personal freedom, and the lord 
should take possession of his land! 

On the day when Alexander the Seoond came to his crown (1855) 
both lord and serf expected from his hands some great and healing 
act. The peasants trusted him, the nobles feared him. A panic 
seized upon the landlords. ‘‘ What,” they cried, “do you expect ? 
The country is disturbed ; our property will be destroyed. Look at 
these louts whom you talk of rendering free! They can neither read 
nor write ; they have no capital ; they have no credit; they have no 
enterprise. When they are not praying, they are getting drunk. A 
change may do in the Polish provinces; in the heart of Russia, 
never!” The Government met this storm in the higher circles by 


pacific words and vigorous acts: the Emperor saying to every one 
whom his voice could reach that the pear iay in doing Dothitg, Hot in 
doing much. Slowly but surely his opinion made its way. 

dresses from the several provinces came in. Committees of 
advice were formed, and the Emperor sought to engage the most 
active and liberal spirits in his task. When the public mind was 
opened to new lights, a Grand Committee was named in St. Peters- 
burg, consisting of the Ministers of State, and a few members of the 
Imperial Council, over whom his Majesty undertook to preside. A 
second body, called the Reporting Committee was also named, under 
the presidency of Count Rostosvtsef, one of the pardoned rebels of 1825. 
The Grand Committee studied the principles which ought govern 
emancipation ; the Reporting Committee studied and arranged the 
facts. A mighty heap of papers was collected ; eighteen volumes of 
facts and figures were printed ; and the net results were thrown into a 


The Reporting Committee having done their work, two bodies of 
Delegates from the provinces, elected by the lords, were invited to 
meet in the capital and consider this Draft. These Provincial Dele- 
gates raised objections, which they sent in writing to the Committee ; 
and the new articles drawn up by them were laid before the Em- 
peror and the Grand Committee, in an amended Draft. 

Up to this point the Draft was in the hands of nobles and land- 
owners; who drew it up in their class-interest, and according to 
their clase-ideas. If it recognised the serf’s right to personal free- 
dom, it denied him any rights in the soil. This principle of ‘ Liberty 
without Land’ was the battle-cry of all parties in the upper ranks ; 
and me persons knew that such was the principle laid down in 
the late Emperor’s secret and abortive act. How could a committee 
of landlords, trembling for their rents, do otherwise? ‘ Emanci 
tion, if we must,’ they sighed, ‘but emancipation without the land.’ 

° * 


The Grand Committee passed the amended Draft. Then happily, 
the Man was found. Whatever these scribes could say, the Emperor 
knew that forty-eight millions of his people looked to him for justice ; 
and that every mun in those forty-eight millions felt that his right 
in the soil was just as good as that of the Emperor in his crown. 
He saw that freedom without the means of living would be to the 

ta fatal gift. Unwilling to see a popular revolution turned 
into the movement of a inva; Ge would not consent to make men 
paupers by the Act which pretended to make them free. ‘ Libe 
and Land ’—that was the Alexandrine principle; a golden precept 
which he held agajnst the best and oldest councillors in his court. 

The Emperor next appeals to the Full Council, the only course 
left open to him, but, being composed of princes, counts, and gene- 
rals, who had little more to expect from the Crown, they voted 
against him and the serfe: 

When all seemed lost, however, the fight was won. Not until the 
Full Council had decided to adopt the Draft, could the Emperor be 
persuaded to use his power, and to save his country; but on the 
morrow of their vote, the Prince, in his quality of Autocrat, declared 
that the principle of ‘ Liberty and Land’ was the ‘principle of his 
Emancipation Aot. 

On the third of March, (1861, (Feb. 19, 0.8.) the Emancipation 
Act was signed. 

We heartily commend these volumes to all who wish either for 
instraction or relaxation ; and we doubt not that by Whiteuntide they 
will have been read by everybody one cares to talk to. 


Shipping sntellauyence. 


ARRIVALS. 

June 11, Blue Jacket, British barque, Lesby, 266, from Hong- 
kong, 21st May, Rice to Order. 

June 11, Grace Peilé, British barque, Lyson, 230, from New- 
chwang, 23, Beans and Oil, to Schultz Reis & Co. 

June 11, Marniz, Dutch Corvette, Enslie, 1,400, from Nagasaki, 
8th instant. 

June 11, Aéalan/e, British steamer, Tullis, from Hiogo, 9th inst , 
General, to E. C. Kirby & Co. 

June 11, Maggie Leslie, Brit. barquo, Shocsmith, 434, from Hong- 
kong, 17th May, Rice, to Findlay Richardson & Co. « 

June 12, Yangtsze, American ste:mer, Strandberg, 1,118, from 
Hiogo, 10th inst., General, to Walsh Mull & Co. 

June 14, Maria, N. G. barg., Lourensen, 298, from Amoy lst 
inst., Rice, to Chinese. ' 

June 14, Marie, N. G. bary., Sorrensen, 330, from Hongkong 
28rd May, Rice, to Chinese. 

June 14, Thales, Brit. str., Lamont, 820, from Hakodate, General, 
to Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
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June 14, Carl Ludwig, Dan. brig, Carlson, 128, from Hongkong, 
13th May, Rice, to Chinese. 

June 15, Chotofa, Brit. brig, Habekurst, 289, from Hongkong 28th 
meh Rice, to Kuiffler & Co. 

une 15, Fuiry Queen, Brit. brig, Kock, 213, from Hongkong 

29th May, Rice, to Bavier & Co. 

June 15, Isis, N. G. brig, Schultz, 202, from Amoy 27th May, 
Rice, to Bavier & Co. 

June 15, Edmund Wulfrom, French brig, Halnaut, 299, from 
Saigon, 26th Uay, Rice, to Chinese. 

une 15, Odense, Danish schooner, Boysen, 250, from Hongkong, 

Ist June, Rice, to Bavier & Co. 

June 15, Asia, British barque, Kirk, 549, from Singapore, 9th 
May, Rico, to Bavier & Co. 

June 16, Caroline, N. G. schr., Paulsen, 255, from Singapore 15th 
May, Rice, to Van der Tak. 

Jans 16, Pons Slii, Brit. barq., Wetherell, 345, from Hongkong 
28th May, Rice, Wilkin & Robison. 

June 16, Elvira, N. G. barq., Aliday, 345, from Newchwang 28th 
May, Beans, to Chincse. 

Jace 16, Sampan, N. G@. barq., Rasmussen, 294, from Hongkong 
28th May, Rice, to Chinese. ; 

June 16, Monocacy, U.S. gunboat, from a cruise. 

June 16, Lochnagar, Brit. barq., 664, from London Ist January, 
General, to Kniffier & Co. 

June 16, Aunt Lizzie, Brit. barq., Proctor, 356, from Hongkong 
20th May, Rice, to Chinese. 

June 16, Eastern Queen, British barque, Millburn, 480, from 
Hongkong 30th May, Rice to Chinese. 

June 16, Laju, British ship, Scott, 556, from Hongkong Ist inst., 
Rice to Order. 

June 16, Serafin, Span. Barque, Goilia, 461, from Manila 26th 
May, Rice to Findlay Richardeon & Co. 

Sous 17, Rinaldo, H. B. M. Sloop, Captain Robinson, 952, from 
Hongkong via Inland Sea. ; 

June 18, Hertha, Prus. Frigate, Capt. De Vaissau Robley, 1,700, 
from Hiogo. 





DEPARTURES. 


June 11, Edwin Bassett, Brit. barq., Dickenson, 418, for Niigata, 
Coals, despatched by Siber & Brennwald. 

June 12, Naples, Am. ship, Molt, 976, for Hiogo, Rice, despatched 
by Van der Tak. 

June 18, John Schmidt, N. G. barq., Hageman, 400, for Hongkong, 
in ballast, despatched by Textor & Co. 

June 14, Ottawa, Brit. Str., Edmonds, 814, for Hongkong, Mails 
and General, despatched by P. & O. Company. 

June 14, Hansa, N. G. barq., Drews, 406, for Coast of China, in 
ballast, despatched by Textor & Co. : 

June 14, Freya, N. G. barq., Quedens, 475, for Coast of China, in 
ballast, despatched by L. Kniffier & Co. 

June 14, Champion, British barque, Janton, 486, for Hiogo, 
with original cargo from Bankok, despatched by J., Matheson & Co. 

June 14, Queen of the Age, British ship, Clyma, 757, for San 
Francisco, in ballast, despatched by Gilman & Co. 

June 14, Naval Brigade, British barque, Knight, 594, for Hong- 
kong, in bullast, despatched by Master. 

June 15, Leander, Brit. ship, Pethrick, 700, for Foochow, in 


rty | ballast, despatclicd by Kniffler & Co. 


June 15, Isles of the South, Brit. ship, Davidson, 820, for Coast 
of China, in ballast, despatched by Gilman & Co. 

June 15, Aldebaran, N. G. barq., Maack, 305, for Hiogo, Rice, 
despatched by L. Kniffler & Co. 

une 15, Ariel, Am. str., Burditt, 1,736, for Kagosima, 750 
Japanese, despatched by P. M.S. 8 Co.. 
une 16, Atalente, Brit. str., Tullis, for Hiogo, Rice, des- 

patched by E. C. Kirby & Co. 

June 16, Fangtsze, Am. Str., Strandberg, 1,118, for Hakodate, 
General, despatched by Walsh Hall & Co. ; 

June 16, Elvira, N. G. barg., Soest, 344, for Hiogo, Rice, des- 
patched by Chinese. . ; 

June 17, Carobel, British barque, Ross, 448, for Coast of China, 
in ballast, despatched by Master. 

June 17, Pilot Fish, British barque, Watson, 310, for Hongkong, 
Beans and Oil, despatched by Master. 

Juue 17, Notre Dame de Bom Port, French barque, Semonan, 
436, for Hongkong, in ballast, despatched by Master. ; : 

June 17, Blue Jacket, Brit. barq., Lesby, 226, for Hiogo, Rice, 
despatched by Master. ; 

Jade 17, Columbine, Brit. Str., Baker, 600, for Hiogo, Rice, des- 
patched by Hudson, Malcolm & Co. _ 

June 17, Oregonian, Am. Str., Dearborn, 2,500, for Shanghai ea 
Southern Ports, General, despatched by P. M. S. 8. Company. 

June 18, Agnes Banfield, Brit. barq., Bastard, 491, for Hongkong, 
in ballast, despatched by Master. : 

June 18, Sir Lancelot, Brit. ship, Edmonds, 816, for Foochow, in 
ballast, despatched by Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

June 18, Benvenue,, Brit. ship, Muirhead, 999, for Hiogo, Rice, 
despatched by Macpherson & Murshall. 

June 18, Sir Jamsejee Family, Brit. ship, Cobb, 1,049, for Shang- 
hai, in ballast, despatched by Macpherson & Marshall. 

June 18, Papa, N. G. barg., Benning, 385, for Hakodate, Rice, 
despatched by L. Kniffler & Co. 


PASSENGERS. 


Per Yangtsze from Hiogo.—Messrs. Rice & Brent, Prince of Awa 


and 80 Retainers. 
Per Lochnagar, from London.—Mesers. George and Sandeman. 
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MERCHANT STEAMERS. 

Name. Captar. |Frag&Rie.| Tors. From ARRIVED. | Corsrawens. DESTINATION. pa 
Albion Robertson | Brit. Str. | 620 | Hiogo May 12 Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
Aroostook Borstel Am. Str. | DeConingh Vernede&Co} Uncertain 
Augusta Hubbard Am. Str. | 800 | Hiogo Oct. 25 ; Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Cadiz Dundas Brit. Str. | 816 } Hongkong June 7 P.& O. Company For Sale 
City of Yedo . | Percy Am. Str. | 100 Oct. 29 G. W. Hoyt To & from Yedo! Daily 
Costa Rica Williams Am. Str. | 2,000 | Shanghai, &c. | May 28! P.M.S.8.Company | Shanghai, &. 
Hastern Isles Knight Brit. Str. | 470 | Glasgow June 8 | Schultze, Reis & Co. Uncertain 
Fusiyama Brit. Str. | 710 | Saigon May 80 Wilkin & Robison Hiogo & N’saki/ June 22nd 
Hong-que Preble Am: Str. | 640 | Cruise May 6/ Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Moneka Fessenden | Am. Str. | 6550 | Hiogo May 26 | Smith Baker & Co. Yokoska 
Nymph Castle Brit. Str. | 607 | Hakodate April 24 | Gilman & Co. Laid up 
age Sharp N.G. Str.| 800 | Chefoo Jan. 28 | Textor & Co. Uncertain 
Thabor Brown Jap. Str. | 489 | Kobe Mar. 24 | Japanese Government | Uncertain 
Thales Lamont Bnit. Str. | 820 | Hakodate June 12 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Hongkong 22nd inst. 
Vulcay Obristiansen | N.G.Str.| 400 | Hongkong June 9 | Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 

MERCHANT SAILING VESSELS. 
Name. Carrarx |Frae& Ria) Tons. Frou ARRIVED. OonsIGNRES, DxsTINATION, oo 
Onainehi Span.barg.| 420 | Saigon June 11 | Order : Uncertain 
Antifer Guinard Fr. barq, 426 | Saigon June 11 | N. T. Company Unoertain 
Ariel Courtenay | Brit: ship| 852 | Hiogo April 30 | Macpherson & Marshall Repairing 
Arnite Fernandey | Fr. barg. | 296 | Newohwang y 14! Order Uncertain 
Asia Kirk Brit. barq.| 549 | Singapore June 15 | Bavier & Co. Uncertain 
Assens Jepsen Dan. Schr.| 300 | Hongkong June 1 | Bavier & Co. Frt. or Charter 
Aunt Lizzie Proctor Brit. barg.| 356 | Hongkong June 16 | Chinese Uncertain 
itomart Bartlett Brit. barg.| 599 | Bankok May 14 | Aspinall, Cornes & Co. | San Francisco 
Car! Ludwig Carlson Dan. brig | 128 | Hongkong June 14 | Chinese Uncertain 
Oaroline Paulsen N.G.Schr.| 255 sia le June 16 / N. T. Company Uncertain 
Chloris ‘Lund N.G.barg.| 307 | Newchwang May 28 | Chinese Unoertain 
Ohowfa Habekurst | Brit. brig} 289 | Hongkong June 16} Kniffler & Oo. Uncertain 
Coleroon Montgomery] Brit. ship} 760 | Hongkong June 65 | Chinese ; Uncertain 
Daphne Osuldeon Nor. Schr.| 171 | Newchwang May 28 Wilkin & Robison Uncertain 
let Hugh Brit. barq.| 391 | Newchwang May 15 | A. Barnard Uncertain 
Eastern Queen Millburn Brit. barq.| 480 ; Hongkong June 16 | Chinese Uncertain 
Kastward Ho Lewis . Brit. barg.| 3880 | Put back May 19 | Macpherson & Marshall | Uncertain 
Edmund Wulfrom | Halnaut Fr. brig 299 | Saigon June 15 inese Uncertain 
Soest N.G.barg.| 344 | Saigon May 81 | Chinese Uncertain 
Eleaner Prehn Brit. barg.| 429 | Newchwang May 3] | E. Wallace Uncertain 
Eleanor Dixon Morhews Brit. barq.| 405 | Hongkong June 2 / Chinese Uncertain 
Kttriek Shannon Brit. barq.| 310 | Hongkong Jan. 8 Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
Fabius Turbe Fr. ship 655 | Saigon May 16 / Hecht, Lilienthal & Co. | Uncertain 
Fairy Queen Kock Brit. brig | 213 | Hongkong June 15 | Bavier & Co. Uncertain 
Grace Peile yson Brit. barq.| 230 | Newchwang June 11 | Schultze, Reis & Co. Uncertain 
Henry IV Mouilat Fr. ship 757 | Hongkong June 4/| A. Fabre Boerne & Co. | Uncertain 
Isis Schultz N. G. brig} 202 | Amoy June 15 | Bavier & Co. Uncertain 
Island Queen Forster Brit. barq.| 429 | Hongkong June 2 | Chinese Uncertain 
Isolina Hughes Brit. barg.| 389 | Newchwang May 18 | Chinese Uncertain 
Jacoba Dut. barq.} 625 | Shanghai April 2 | Carst Lels & Co. Uncertain 
Jolly Wilson Brit. 2 | Newchwang y 6j| Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Kaisow Anderson Brit. Bankok May 29 | Gilman & Co. Uncertain 
Lahloo Smith Brit. Bankok June 1 | Findlay Richardson&Co.| Uneertain 
Laju Scott Brit. Hongkong June 16 | Order Uncertain 
Lochnagar Brit. : London June 16 | Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Louisa Hansen Dan. j Hongkong June 83 /| Bavier & Co. Frt. or Charte 
M. W. Sass Arentzen Dan. barq. Hongkong June 1 | Bavier & Co. Frt. or Charte 
Maggie Brit. ¢ Hongkong April 7 | Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Maggie Leslie Shoesmith | Brit. : Hongkong June 11 | Findlay Richardson&Co.} Uncertain 
Maria Lourensen | N.G.bargq. Amoy June 14 | Chinese. Uncertain 
Marie Sorrensen N.G. barq. Hongkong June 14 | Chinese Uncertain 
Marie & Suzanne Fiench Fr. barg. Hongkong June 10 | Chinese Uncertain 
Marquis of Argyle | McKeun Brit. ship . Hongkong May 29 Order Uncertain 
Maury Oecst N.G.bargq. Saigon May 30 | Kingdon & Schwabe Uncertain ‘ 
Melissa Wiese N.G. barg Hongkong June 2 | Chinese Uncertain 
Merrie England McMahon | Brit. ship Cardiff June 11 | M.I. nary mae Uncertain 
Min Clark Brit. ship London June 2 | Gilman & Co. Uncertain 
Odense Boysen Dan. Schr. Hongkong June 15 | Bavier & Oo. Uncertain 
Oscar Kiolserh Dan. barg. Newchwang June 1 | Chinese Uncertain 
Pere de Familee Guilleman | Fr. barg. Saigon June 2 | A. Chevrillon & Co, Frt. or Charter 
Pons Alii Wetherell | Brit. barg. Hongkong June 16 {| Wilkin & Robison Hakodate 20th inst. 
Rantipole ay Brit. schr. Newchwang May 30 / Pitman Mackintosh & Co.| Uncertain 
Sam Rasmuseen | N.G.barg. Hongkong June 16 ; Chinese Uncertain 
Sarah Pratt Am. bargq. Newchwang | June 6/ Chinese ~~ Uncertain 
Serafin Goilia Span. barq. Manila June 16 | Findlay Richardson &Co.| Uncertain 
Southland Lawrence Brit. barq. Singapore Jnne 10 | N. T. Company Uncertain 
St. Ives Bertant Fr. barq. Hongkong May 14 | A. Barnar Uncertain 
Susanna Johanna Keamus Dut. barq. Newcastle June 2 | N. T. Company Uncertain 
Taitein Bloomfield {| Brit. ship Bankok May 30 Hudson, Malcolm & Co.) New York 
The Caliph Kitson Brit. ship Bankok May 20 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
Veritas Ingram Brit. ship Saigon June 2 | Chinese Uncertain 
Violet Pierce Brit. barq. London May 7 | Hudson, Malcolm & Oo.| Hiogo 
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in London should have given rise to more or less comment 
both here and at home, nor can any exception be taken by 
Mr. Lay’s friends to the tune adopted by the Press on re- 
ceipt of the news. It is more or less favonrable according to 
knowledge, views and prcposscssions, and if some warn- 
ings are extended to investors,at home in respect of for- 
eign securities, it must be admitted that there is ample 
justification for such a course. 


We cannot be expected to analyze many of the com- 
ments made on the arrangements entered into; it 
will be sufficient if we take the most unfavourable criti- 
cism we have scen, viz.; one in the London & China 
Express, and give to its readers and our own what 
we conceive to be the true state of the transaction. 
With this view we will, on this ocasion, discuss short- 
ly the position of the Japanese Government in res- 
pect of the loan of a Million Pounds Sterling which 
has been negotiated on their account, and give some de- 
tails in regard to the cost of the construction of the Rail- 
way, as far as such cost can be estimated and ascertained at 
present. In our issue of next week we shall endeavour 
to show that the dangers to the bond-holders arising from 
the present condition of this country, on which much 
stress iw laid in the article in question, are not of such 
a nature as to warrant the apprehensions which they 
secm to have excited in the mind of its writer. 

First as regard the loan. Mr. Lay came to this country 
with powers granted to him by certain capitalists in Eng- 
land to advance the sum of a Million Pounds to the Japan- 
ese Government, provided the security offered was deemed 
by him sufficient to warrant such a course. The Govern- 
ment accepted his proposals, and appointed him as their 
Commissioner to negotiate the loan, offering to him as 
security the Railway which it was proposed to construct 
with the money, and the duties on the foreign trade 
carried on in the open ports. On Mr. Lay’s arrival in 
Kugland, it is to be presumed that his friends, thinking | 
that the loan could easily be taken up on the Stock 
Exchange offered it to the public, and the money was 
raised at about nine per cent, the rate which, we suppose, 
the Japanese Government will pay. Mr. Lay's inexperi- 
ence in relation to such matters may be pleaded as the 
cause why he appears in the double and antagonistic posi- 
tion of Commissioner for the borrowers aud Commissioner 
for the lenders, but in the consideration of this part of 
the question it must be urged that Mr. Lay is a gentle. 
man of tried and proved integrity, and that his social 


this double position for any purposes which could bring re- 
flection upon him. A maximum amount was fixed with the 


ERE are many reasons—some better—some worse— | Japanese which they were willing to pay, and with this 
why the announcement of a Japan loan recently made | maximum asa limit, Mr. Lay bound himself to provide the 


money, and entered into serious responsibilities of various 
kinds on the strength of the engagements with him into 
which the Government had entered. What responsibilities 
he incurred to the friends who placed the promises of the 
money in his hands, or to the agents who negotiated the 
loan on the London market, we know no more than the 
rest of the world. But Mr. Lay’s position as Commis- 
sioner for the Government is one which throws upon him 
the responsibility of the terms at which the loan was 
brought out. How far it would have been better for the 
Japanese to borrow this money through other channels, 
and whether they could have doue so at a lower rate, is 
purely a matter of speculation, and all the value of any such 
speculation rhust prove itself at some futare time when 
the working of the present arrangement will be known. 
To us it seems that .the .terms are in no sense onerous. 


As regards the construction of the Railway, we may © 


state without fear of contradiction, that it could not have 
been undertaken by the Government without external ase 
sistance, ita own resources having been largely reduced by 


| 


the late civil war. Rich as this country is in natural wealth, - 
wehave constantly called attention to its want of accumula. | 


ted wealth, and thoughit may be doubted whether any coun- 
try would better repay a judicious and honest expenditure 


for public works, its present necessities are too pressing | 


to admit of such an outlay as is required for the construc- _ 


tion of a line of railway from the old to the new capital. 
If thia be true, it is important to consider the wisdom of 


the steps the Government have taken in regard to this | 


matter. Now, there could be but two ways of construct- 
ing the Railway; either by contract, or by the Govern- 
ment itself undertaking the work. Let us first consider 
the first of these two plans. To begin with; it is certain 
that no respectable contractor, of that special and peculiar 


reputation which alone is held by European Governments | 


to be sufficient guarantee to permit of their giving into ' 
tho hands of furcign contractors the construction and’ 
partial control of great public works, would have under-. 
taken the Railway. The difficulties which must inevi- 
tably arise between a Government like that of Japan and 
the contractor, his employ¢és or sub-contractors, would 
have been foreseen and held to be fatal. It would, there- 
fore, only have beeu taken up by one of that class of men 
whose fraudulent representations in regard to the cost of 


the necessary plaut and material would constitute their 


sole chance of profit. By people of this kind the Govern- 


status—as far as social status is guarantee for anything— | ment would have been remorsclessly squeczed, besides in- 


places him out of reach of any suspicion that he assumed 
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curring the expense of a double staff to watch and su. 
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perintend a foreign staff already of a very expensive 


Nothing could be worse than any proposed 


arrangement of this kind. To illustrate this we will 


‘ 


merely mention the fact that a contract was for some 
months assiduously pressed upon the Government by a lo- 


. cal tradesman fora line of Railway at the modest esti- 
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mate of some £25,000 per mile. Other overtures were 
.made, we believe, from more or less_ respectable 
. quarters during the late Shogunate. 


:  Endeavours are being made to constitute a Railway 
Department somewhat on the Prussian model. Of course, 
the agencies employed are very inexperienced, but it is 
‘thoroughly understood that the secret of anything like 
success must depend on organization. The European 
staff is, and we understand is likely to continue, small. 
Six European assistants are spoken of by the Chief Engi- 
neer as the number he should require for carrying the 
work out in its entirety. Great dependence must by such 
a system, be placed in the willingness and ability of the 
Japanese attached to the staff, but a faith is expressed 
that the experience to be attained by them in the con- 
struction of the two end sections of about twenty miles 
each will fit them hereafter for positions of trust and im- 
portance. A stringent line will be drawn between the 
executive and finance duties of the Department. The 
Europeans will confine themselves solely to their work of 
superintendence and instruction as professional men. The 
Accountant’s work, all that relates to contracts, or pay- 
ments of any kind whatsoever, will pass through the fi- 
nance section of the Department, which will be composed 
solely of Japanese officers. 

Of course, all this is very much opposed to the ideas 
‘that one hears so continually put forward as to the inca- 
pacity of the Japanese to manage their own money mat- 
ters, and the extreme advisability of entrusting the mana- 
gement of these to Europeans. These ideas are so mani- 


. festly the result of an extreme desire on the part of these 


— latter to be connected in some or any manner with money 
_ matters, without consideration whose the money may be, 


i 
i 


& 


that it is hardly worth while to consider them seriously. 
Most certainly it is right that the Japanese should have 
_the. command of their own institutions, and it seems 
- nothing less than offensive to presume that a high-spirit- 

ed people should permit the interference and dictation 
‘ that would be involved in placing any but the purely ex- 
ecutive branch of their public works Department in the 
, hands of foreigners. 


lt may be worth while to show as nearly as possible 
what may be expected under the present system, premis- 
ing, however, that any estimate must be merely tentative 
in character. It is impossible to assert with any certain- 
ty that even the experience of cost afforded by the construc- 
tion of any portion of the line will prove a criterion for 
the whole. 


Many items which in European practice tend to swell to 
such en inordinate extent the railway engineer's estimate 
are certainly wanting, while again there 1s an uncertainty 
about the cost of some portions of the work which would 
naturally cause regret to one anxious to be reliable. How- 
ever, we will endeavour to give an estimate, which we 
believe to,be as nearly correct as circumstances will allow, 
for that portion of the line between Yedo and Yokohama. 
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To deal in the first place with the material that will 
have to be imported from abroad. The cost of the iron 
for the permanent way will vary from about £7 to £9 
per ton, according to the state of the market, or includ- 
ing freight &c., we will assume the average cost to be 
£11 per ton. Tho rail is to weigh 5Olbs. to’ the yard. 
This, with fastenings, will give about 120. tons to the 
mile for a single line. For rolling stock sufficient to 
work the traffic on a single line, say six locomotives, iron 
work for passenger cars and goods wagons, we will as- 
sume a cost of £15,000. Railway plant, tools, and imple- 
ments for executing repairs will also have to be imported. 
The cost of the above will be easily ascertainable through 
the consulting Engineer who will be appointed in England, 
and an ample check offered in the experience of the 
Government Engineers, whose only interest will be to 
protect their clients the Japanese Government. 


As regards line works, the most important section is 
that across Kanagawa Bay. This will require some 
60,000 yards of filling, and would cost, according to Ku- 
ropean experience, some £5,000. But we believe it is 
intended to allow the contractor who undertakes the em- 
bankment for the railway, a concession of all land within 
certain limits which he may reclaim in addition. With 
the exception of a less extensive embankment between 
Sinagawa and Yedo, the works are perfectly simple in 
character and will be inexpensive in construction. Again; 
land purchase, which is so frequently a formidable item 
elsewhere is made here by a system of compensation by 
exchange, in which the landowner is simply removed to 
another holding. ‘ Intersectional damage” which is s0 
often made to mean such atrocio us swindling, is utterly 
unknown here. 

It ia difficult to get at the exact price of broken ballast, 
which, therefore. we may assume at. the outside price of 
five shillings a yard. Timber for sleepers will be excep- 
tionally cheap. We have therefore. 


About 22 miles of Railway iron.....£29,000 
44,000 Sleepers at 2s. each 8,800 
Ballast £500 per mile......... 11,000 
Fencing £200 __,, 4.400 
Lineworks—average £1,000. 22,000. 


»,  Bridge-at Kawasaki............ 2,000 
Other Bridges ......... ssaselsedaboneeans 2,000 
Station buildings...... Ka stiodawudve® oue 5,000 
Making and laying ....... igeviusies »... 1,100 


Rolling stock.......sc.sscssssseeseeeese 15,000 





Workshops, repairing sheds, &.... 5,000 
Expenses of establishment........... 5,000 
£110,300 





Or a trifle over £5,000 per mile on the whole length. 
It does not at all follow that because this sum is below 
the usual average cost of railways in other countries, 
it is low for Japan. The expenses which are familiar to 
promoters and contractors as ‘‘ plunder”’ are generally so 
enormous, as to render published estimates utterly value- 
less as a test of actual cost. No comparison between the 
expense of work in India, Australia, Japan or Belgium 
can be of any value, unless we are actually positive that 
all illegitimate profit be excluded as an item. We are 
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aware that cheap railways, and efficient railways though 
cheap, are now much in vogue. There is no reason why 
Japan too should not have her cheap and efficient railway, 
and if our estimate should prove correct, our readers with 
knowledge will grant that few countries have inaugurated 
their railway system at so low a rate. 

In conclusion, we think it only fair to warn our read- 
ers against much that they may read or hear in connec- 
tion this subject. The position of Mr. Lay, his anteced- 
ents and character, place him above any imputations 
of the nature of those freely bandied about in reference 
to this affair, and those who remember his career in 
China, characterized as it was by an honourable inde 
pendence, a resolution and vigour which had for their 
main object the progress of the Chinese Empire and the 
extension of its relations with the Western Powers, can- 
not but feel satisfaction in finding him prominently con- 
nected with a great work of usefulness and progress in 
this Empire, 


MUNICIPAL REFORM. 





N? reader looking over the old files of the Japan Times 

can fail to be struck with the large amount of atten- 
tion devoted by our predecessorto Municipal affairs. Admit- 
that the subject was a safety valve for indigestion, or that 
it played some such part in the old répertoire ct stock 
pieces as Il Barbiere does at the Opera—always produced 
if an accident happons at the last moment—it must yet 
be allowed that the work devoted to this ungrateful subject 
has borne but little fruit, and that we are as far as ever 
from any rval solution of the whole question. But if an 
artilleryman is perpetually loading and firing, and nothing 
comes of his efforts but smoke, or the fortress he bom- 
bards remains just in the same state as if nothing were 
directed againat it, there must be ground for thinking 
either that it is ont of range, or that there must be some- 
thing wrong in the methods he employs to reduce it. 
There is a certain excitement and even glory in blazing 
away as he does, the noise and the smell of powder are 
gratifying accompaniments to his efforts, and he scorns 
the idea of using any other means for attaining his end 
than those which have so many exciting associations, and 
the only objection to which is that they do not effect their 
object. But all such efforts seem to us like those of a 
man working away at a screw which will not bite. He 
presses and pushes and strains and perspires, and nothing 
comes of it all, or ever would come of it if he pushed and 
strained till doom’s day, whereas if he will change his 
tactics, cut a good peg of word, strike it into the hole, 
and then go to work he will effect his object. Our pre- 
decessor’s efforts certainly remind us of something of this 
kind. They were generally made in easy flowing English, 
far more so indeed than any we can pretend to offer to 
our readers, they contain a fair measure of that kind of 
indignation which comes on Friday and disappears on 
Sunday, and an occasional and possibly justifiable out- 
burst at the want of unity among the foreign Ministers ; 
bat we do not find in them any plan which is in any sense 
feasible for carrying out a scheme of Municipal Govern. 
ment. That we live here under conditions which 
differ widely and entirely from those which make Mu- 
itl a institutions in their European form possible, or even 
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in the form in which they are to be found (though quite 
exceptionally) in Shanghai, is a fact which seems to have 
been entirely ignored in dealing with the whole question. 

We muat confess that it would give us sincere pleasure 
if we could be of any possible service to this community 
in helping it to solve this difficult and vexatious problem, 
though we address ourselves to the task with no little 
diffidence, because we feel that any plan that will really 
work,—and it is sure to work very roughly at first,—must 
under any circumstances be open to serious objections of 
one kind or another. The question is whether it is not better 
to have a worse plan which will work, rather than a better 
plan which will not. We much doubt the wisdom of a 
man who because he can’t travel in a first class carriage, 
refuses a seat in a third which is starting for the station 
to which he wishes to be conveyed. 

But first we will glance at our present position, and it 
is not to be supposed that this community will 
or should rest content with the condition of the 
settlement because they see half a dozen additional native 
policemen told off for their protection, or because two or 
three streets have been drained and macadamized, or even 
because the Japanese Government are shewing a desire 
to fulfil their engagements. These are all satisfactory 
enough so far as they go, but an urgent want still exists, 
which is the organization of a proper system of Municipal 
Government. 

We, as a community, should not expect all our wants 
and requirements to be supplied by the Japanese Govern- 
ment without some assistance from our more extended 
knowledge and experience. They may be ever so willing, 
but the entire matter is foreign to them, and it becomes 
our duty to assist them. They are at the present moment 
doing all they can for system and organization—and we 
ought to countenance their endeavours. 

For a long time past the Government has been making 
the most assiduous efforts to bring their various establish- 
ments out of the chaos in which they were plunged, and 
apply something like rule and order to their governance. 
Its officers want estimates of the expenditure they are 
called upon to incur, they wish to know what Europeans 
they are obliged to employ, thejr term of service and 
their salaries, they desire to understand where they are to 
exercise authority and bear responsibility, and where they 
are to delegate that authority and responsibility, and 
to whom. Our Municipal affairs are, in endeavours of this 
kind, a sad stumbling block in their path, and it is our 
duty to remove this as far as we can. 

Further, our own inconveniences are not ‘light, and 
they might be immensely mitigated by a little system in 
the operations which are undertaken for our comfort. 
The matter of economy is also a weighty part of the 
subject, and very large sums have been squandered, 
amounting as the Japanese tel] us to nearly as much 
each year as the ground rents they collect, without appa- 
rent benefit. tis therefore important to all having the 
welfare of the settlement at heart, to see a little more 
skill and management applied to the expenditure of the 
money laid out upon it. 

The first question which suggests itself is; who is res- 
ponsible for these matters ? If the Japanese Govern- 
ment, it is utterly unfit to bear such responsibility on 
account of its ignorance of our requirements. Then 
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comes the question, what is the Municipal Director ?— 
If he be, as some people fancy he is, Police Inspector and 
Road Surveyor, with charge of the scavengering arrange- 
ments; general supervisor of the whole settlement ; and 
the distributor of Japanese funds; the responsibility of the 
state of this settlement certainly rests with him. But if 
on the other hand his duties are simply to collect the 
Ground Rents, to arrange the Land sales, to punish 
maleficient Chinese, if he cannot carry out on his own 
responsibility a single work or employ a single man, if he 
bas no authority or voice in any matter, with no com- 
mand of funds, or power to demand the smallest trifle 
however necessary, is it right that our municipal Govern- 
ment should be dependent on such an anomalous posi- 
tion? It isin sucha case only left to Mr. Benson to 
advise, and it is more than likely that his advice has little 
weight owing to the peculiarity of his appointment, 
He is the community’s official, though a Government. 
servant ; he was elected by the community, and is paid by 
the Government. That which he demands is for the 
benefit of the oommunity, and at the expense of the 
Government. 


But whatever Mr. Benson's status with the Govern- 
ment may be, the facts remain the same ; in one case we 
are dependent on Mr. Benson, in the other we are depend- 
ent on the native officials, and whoever it is that has so far 
conducted the Municipal affairs of this settlement, they 
have notoriously failed—our police arrangements are in 
the extreme miserable, our protests, appeals and argu- 
ments seem unavailing—possibly because they are never 
heard by those who alone have the power to remedy the 
cause of them. The state of the roads betrays inatten- 
tion and indifference at every turn. Merchandize is 
stored upon them until it suits its owners’ convenience to 
remove it. Building operations are carried on in them. 
Disgusting vagrants wander about them without opposi- 
tion. Stalls for the sale of miscellaneous articles of 
Japanese food abound in them, surrounded gonerally 
by coolies clothed with extreme modesty, if one regards 
only the quantity of their covering, devouring the vic- 
tuals they have just purchased. Carts are put up for 
the night in them. Sweeping is next toa thing unknown 
to them, nor is it uncommon to see the corner of a 
house built on one of them. We desire here to say that 
' however efficient Mr. Brunton’s drains may be, they 
cannot possibly stand their sort of thing, and unless we 
get some proper scavengering system, both the appearance 
of the new roads and tho usefulness of the drains will 
be at once destroyed. 


Municipal regulations have lately been published by 
authority of the Governor of Kanagawa. These are all 
very well so far as their publication goes, but we should 
desire to know whether the necessary staff of men has 
becn appointed which is required to enforce them. The 
Bluff is, if anything, in a worse state than the settlement, 
its roads are in many places absolutely dangerous and in 
every place bad, and its police are utterly inefficient, as 
the many robberies which have lately occurred there bear 
evidence: The whole question stands shortly thus. The 
settlement must be governed. The Japanese Govornment 
is incapable of doing it, simply from its ignorance 
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neither power nor authority to do so, nor is it likely that 
the Japanese Government would under any circumstances 
delegate such authority to him. Tis position is therefore 
most anomalous and only tends to confusion. We are in 
consequence suffering from an inefficient police force, 
ill-regulated, badly kept streets, scav engering complica- 
tions, and general irresponsibility. 

How to mend matters should have our earnest consid- 
eration. Itis forthe community to decide and come to 
some definite proposal. The present system has failed ; 
the late system was not a success. Our latest proposals 
have not met with the reponse they deserved; let us try 
something else. At presont, the Municipal Government is 
in the hands of the Japanese; before, it was in the hands 
of the foreign community. Neither plan has succeeded, 
perhaps a mixture of the two would prosper. A Munici- 
pal Council might be appointed at which both the 
Government and the Foreign communities could be repre- 
sented, which would make annual estimates of its 
probable expenditure, and present them to the Govern- 
ment for payment, the Council having then the entire 
control of the money, and being the responsible governing — 
body of the place. oe 

With this slight mention of what may turn out to be a 
feasible suggestion, we desire to leave its consideration 
till a future occasion. 


ES 


THE FUTURE PROGRESS OF JAPAN. 





i must be apparent to any ordinary observer that a 

great change has come over the national mind of | 
Japan since the recent advent of foreigners to her shores. 
The almost complete isulation in which that mind had for — 
centuries remained, produced the mutual results of such 
isolation, and its inherent activity was unattended with 
progress. With no intellectual attrition to produce heat 
and light, tho national mind remained cold and dark, and 
might have remained so for ever but for the arrival of 
the foreigners—or perhaps we should rather say, until the 
time when the Western Powors were treated with on 
equal terms by the Japanese. It took some years even 
after this event before anything like a true recoguition 
of the superior intellectual position of the Western nations 
was conceded, but we think that no leading man in Japan 
now doubts that the foreigner whom he despised ten years 
ago, isin possession of stores of knowledge superior to his 


own not only in quantity but in quality. The native 


mhilitary officer now studies the military tactics of Europe 
with singular avidity, the naval officer has had his mind 
revolutionized by the very fact that he has a steamer 
under his command which enables him to discard a 
hundred old views, and forces as many uew ideas upon 
him. Machinery of many different kinds has placed in 
the hands of the Japanese powers of which they never 
dreamed. The steam engine is already familiar to them, 
although they little know the immense variety of uses to 
which the European applics its forces, still less the laws 
Above all, there is 
a desire for the acquisition of the English and French 


which regulate its motive principle. 


languages, which, in as far as it is gratified and makes 
the knowledge of Europe accessible to the Japanese, is 


of our wants. Mr. Benson we will presume to have| destined to produce an entire revolution in the minds of 
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the upper classes, and through them a revolution in the 
condition of the lower classes. 


But while there is much that is gratifying in all 
| this, there is also much that is dangerous, the more 
/ go that the hard toilsome steps by which alone real 
\ accurate knowledge can be attained, have not yet 
| been trodden by the Japanese, nor do they seem to 
| pealize the necessity which exists for mounting them. 
|They are inclined to be satisfied with a ready-made 

knowledge, which they absorb indeed, but caunot truly | as 
assimilate or convert into healthy intelectual blood. In 
this consists their great danger, and it is with an earnest 
el to correct this tendency, and to inspire them with 
ther views on this great subject, that the present few 
words—if haply they may reach them—are written. 


| Now, itis oot a pleasant task to tell a high-spirited, 
polite and self-reliant people who have developed a well- 
defined civilization, a school of art and a literature of 
their own, that they are yet wanting in the very founda- 
‘ions of true knowledge, that before they can advance on 
the great road along which the European nations have 
travelled and are still travelling with yearly increased 
speed, they must entirely charge their direction, and 
place before themselves as their ultimate goal ends and 
objects which they very indistinctly realize at present. 
In order to persuade them of this, it may be well to 
explain what we mean by those foundations of true know- 
ledge which we assert they have not yet laid. And m 
attempting to do this we shall have recourse to no meta- 
physical subtleties, calculated only to confuse, if not to 
mislead them. We will take the simplest possible defini- 
tion, and state that it consists in a knowledge of the 
relations of things to each other and to the human mind. 
Of course we do not pretend to the Japanese that Europe 
has attained a knowledge of these relations, which would 
indeed imply the completion of the circle of all know- 
ledge; but on this eternal basis the knowledge of Europe 
is laid, and on this it must rest. But the solid structure 
which has been raised on it is not one of great antiquity, 
on the contrary, it is entirely of modern growth. The 
Greeks, the Romans, the Persians, the Egyptians and 
Hindoos knew nothing of it, and great and successful as 
were the efforts of those nations in many departments of 
human knowledge, they were wholly ignorant of that 
prima philosophia,—that philosophy of philosophy—on 


' which all real knowledge must be based and from which all 


| progress must proceed. In the arts of architecture, sculp- 


‘ture, poetry and oratory one of these nations has never 


been surpassed; another gave us the outline of the laws 
from which all the modern European codes have been 
traced ; while the monuments of one of the others remain to 
this day imperishable records of a civilization which passed 
away thousands of yeara ago. But though Greek art 
suspassed all other art, the Greek mind Icft no truths 


_ behind it which modern civilization can adapt to the 


structure Science has raised. The Greek philosophy was 
It occupied 

itself with the consideration and solution of questions 
' which it is wholly impossible to solve, aud which, had 
j they ever been solved, humanity never would have been one 
| whit the better for the solution. Though some of the 
' finest minds of which history has left any record threw all 
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their vigour into it, what has it left behind but gorgeous 
and baseless disputations P What profitable truth has it 
taught us, or what can we do by the aid of it which 
we could not have done as well without it P 


The undisputed glory of turning the European mind | 
into the channel in which it now flows with such strength . 
must be divided between two men, one an Englishman, 
the othera Frenchman; Bacon and René Descarres. 
Bacon preceded Descartzs by a whole generation, and | 

as his works were pubjished in Latin, the then lancuage | 

of learned men, they unquestionably exercised a vast 
influence on Descartes mind. Bacon laid foundations 
on which Descanres built. To the former belongs the 
glory of having pointed out the path mankind must 
pursue if it would attain to true knowledge; to the latter 
belongs the glory of having cleared away the prejudices 
and traditions which obstructed that path. One gave to 
the world what he termed a Novwm Organum—a new 
instrument ;——the other an analogous boon in the shape of 
his “ Discours dela Méthode.” These two works pro- 
duced an entire revolution in the mind of Europe, which 
since the publication of them, has advanced in the direc. 
tion and by the means they indicated. 


It would be presamptuous to attempt anything like a, 
contrast between the Japanese mind as it at present exists, | 
and that of Europe at the time of Bacon’s appearance. 
Of the former he know little or nothing; and the only. 
sketch of the latter which we could possibly give within | 
these small limits would be so incomplete as to be merely 
misleading. But thus much may be said of the former, that | 
the pursuit of experimental science by inductive methods 
is wholly unknown to it, and it may be doubted whether 
there is any Jearned class which occupies itself with natural 
philosophy at all, even in the rudest manner. The Budd- | 
hist philosophy would, we imagine, have but small attrac. 
tions for the lay mind of Japan, the bonzes themselves: 
are grossly ignorant, and the Confucian philosophy ocen-' 
pies itself wholly with morals and politics. It was far 
different, however, in Europe. The Church had, at the | 
time of which we write, almost all the wealth, nearly hog | 
the learning, and an enormous share of the power. | 
influence was unbounded, not only on politics but on the | 
minds of men, and the consequence was that philosophy | 
always bore a theological complexion, while the few of 
the theologians who had scientific aspirations could not 
escape from the overwhelming influence of the studies to | 
which they chiefly confined themselves. Bacon Mine 
particularly points this out in the following amongst 
many similar passages. 

But the corruption of philosophy by superstition and 
an admixture of theology is far more widely spread and | 
does the greatest harm, whether to entire systems or to | 
their parts.- For the human understanding is obnoxious | 
to the influence of the imagination, no less than to the | 
influence of common notions. For the contentious and | 
sopbistical kind of philosophy ensnares the understand- 
ing; but this kind, being fanciful and tumid and half | 
pocti cal, misleads it more by flattery. For there is in’ 
man an ambition of the -understanding, no less than of 
the will, especially in high and lofty spirits. 

siuspovsudesewaniys It shows itself likewise in parts of teas 
philosophies, in the introduction of abstract forms and 
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: final causes and first causes, with the intermission in most 
Upon this |jof even the first book of the Novum Organum, placed 


' cases of causes intermediate and the like. 


_ point the greatest caution should be used. For nothing 


' is 80 mischievous as the apotheosis of error; and it is a 
_ very plague of the understanding for vanity to become 
| the object of veneration. Yet in this vanity some of the 
' moderns have with extreme levity indulged, so far as to 
: attempt to found a system of natural philosophy on the 
| first chapter of Genesis, on the book of Job, and other 
' parts of the sacred writings; seeking for the dead among 
- the living ; which also makes the inhibition and repres- 
sion of it more important, because from this unwholesome 
mixture of things human and divine there arises not only 
'@ fantastic philosophy, but also an heretical religion. 
' Very meet is it therefore that we be sober-minded, and 
: give to faith that only which is faith’s.” 


It may be doubted whether many such obstacles as these 
to the acquisition of a sound philosophy would be found 
in the national mind of Japan, and whatever our impres- 
sion may be worth, we are strongly inclined to think that 
they do not exist here in any great force. 


But it will be said,—‘ Surely it is not wise to throw 
the education of a people into so abstract a form as phi- 
losophical axioms. Thousands of men get on perfectly 
well in the world, and may fairly claim to be well-educat- 
_ed, who never read a line of Bacon; and the Germans, 
and French and Italians do perfectly well without mak- 

ing his works class books.” Our answer to the first part 
of the objection is, that we claim for Bacon’s maxims 
a practical power which, once given to the mind, 
enables it to arrange, ciordinate, and apply knowledge of 
every kind it may subsequently acquire, in the best pos- 
sible manner, and with the least possible loss of power. 
It is to the mind what chart, rudder and compass are to a 
ship. It does uot supersede the necessity for sails, ropes 
and tackling, but it ensures the proper use and applica- 
tion of these, and constitutes in itself a guide and regu- 
lator without which the mind drifts in uncertainty, both 
as to its proposed end, and the means of attaining that 
end. As regards the second part of the objection our 
answer is, that the European mind has so insensibly yet 
entirely absorbed the Baconian philosophy, that it acts 
almost unconsciously in obedience to the Baconian ax- 
ioms. You can now no more separate one from the other 
than you can separate our laws from that spirit of Chris- 
tianity which permeates them, or our art or literature 
from the same spirit and associations. This influence is 
there, whether we will or no, and has become an essential 
part of a system which has moulded the European mind 
and polity. So it is with the philosophy in question, as 
must be apparent to any one who will be at the pains to 
analyze any work of European reputation previously to 
the Baconian period, and any work of the same character 
produced subsequently to it. We are, of course, perfect- 
ly prepared to find the Japanese continuing in their 
present system of acquiring this ready-made knowledge of 
which we spoke before, but we are certain that they will 
no more apply it successfully unless they place it on pro- 
per foundations in their minds, than a man would apply 
Euclid’s works successfully who merely got his demon- 
strations by heart, or studied the propositions without 
having entirely mastered the definitions, postulates and 
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It even We are entirely convinced that a translation 
in the hands of those teachers who have the formation 
and guidance of the rising mind of this country, would 
prove & boon of incalculable value to Japan. 

But it maybe asked—‘“‘Are there men in the country ca, 
pable of using this “new instrument?”—if it be a tool it re- 
quires to be handled properly.” Our answer to this is, that 
it resembles more a tool-making machine than a mere tool. 
It requires only to be understood and sct to work; the 
desired results will be produced by its own motion and 
action. 





\ 


One of the signs which we least like to observe among 
the Japanese who come in contact with foreigners, is the, 
desire to imitate tbe externals of the foreigner, without! 
taking the pains to acquire that knowledge which makes 


the distinctive difference between the European and the|, ] 


Asiatic. We would rather see more demand for our 
books and less for slop-clothing than exists at ageanel 
It is the mind that wants the dressing; the body will 
take care of itself in this respect. Tailor-made men have 
long since ceased to count in the world’s affairs beyond 
the limits of ball-rooms. 


The experiments which have been made of sending . 
young Japanese home to Europe and America have as 8 | 
rule been attended with no good results, and we think | 
that the practice should be discouraged as mnch 28 ~ 
possible, unless under exceptional circumstances, and , 
with special safeguards for making the process a really | 
sound and valuable one. Ideas are, indeed, like seeds, 
inasmuch as they germinate and expand in the soil on 
which they may be cast; but they are unlike in this ' 
respect, that the form, colour and value which they | 
ultimately take and possess, depend entirely on the | : 
preparation and fitness of the ground in which they are | 
sown, A high form of religion becomes immediately | , 


debased if offered to a people unprepared to accept it, |” 
and Experimental Science itself will become barren and! - 


unprofitable, if the minds before which it is placed are | 
not in @ condition to turn it to account. 


In treating this large subject it must not be supposed 
that we presume to have done more than enter upon it. 
Numberless questions arise, even while touching on it in 
this superficial manner, which we have been forced to 
thrust aside to preserve the main feature of our plan. Of 
the value of this single view we entertain no doubt what- 
ever, and we may perhaps be permitted to adduce the follow- 
ing testimony in favour of our suggestion. Many years ago 
in China, we made an earnest endeavour to induce one 
of the chief of the Sinologues on the staff of the London 
Missionary Society to undertake this translation, but 
from causes it is needless to recount at present, we were 
unable to get it carried out. The question was, however, 
discussed from time to time with other Sinologues, and 
one of considerable eminence, lately writing to us, used 
the following expression—or its equivalent— I am con- 
vinced that the time has arrived for the carrying out of 
this plan, and I belicve that vast benefits to this nation 
would arise from the publication of the trans! ation.” 
Europe alone has pursued the road by which truth—we 
use the word in its philosophical sense—can be reached. 
Men may spin cobwebs out of their brains an: p-odace 
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cosmogonies or systems without end, as they have done 
before and will do again. But every one of these is no 
better than a mass of visionary ideas, which it requires 
only ingenuity to produce, yet which rivets heavy chains 
of ignorance on the minds of nations. They are often 
vast and complex, and the work of men of great natural 
ability. But they resemble the ponderous elephant of Asia- 
tic paintings standing on the tortoise. The elephant 
indeed rests firmly on his pedestal, but on what does the 
tortoise rest ? 

If we have trespassed inordinately upon the paticnce 
of our readers, or have somewhat left the beaten path of 
newspaper reflection in this lengthy article, we must offer 
as an excuse, the great interest we feel in the progress 
of this nation, and the impossibility of giving by any 
other means than this, publicity to views the growth of 
which, even if they are sound, must be delayed for 
many years, 


‘Motes of the Week. 


Ww nnderstand that a portion of the Tokaido at Kanagawa will 

shortly be diverted from its present course, to make way for 
the continuation of a Viaduct, under which will pass the railway from 
Yokohama to Yedo. A respite given by the Japanese Government 
to owners of doomed houses on the line, will shortly expire, and the 
work of demolition nearly completed in Yedo will be proceeded with 
at this end in the course of afew days. The railway will pass 
under the Tokaido aguin at Sinagawa, thus though the high road 
will be twice intersected, we are glad to learn that at both points, 
any necessity for such abominations as level crossings will be 
avoided. 








— 
—_———-—— 











ON THE announcement of the arrival in this Port of the F. 4. 
Palmer, o ship flying the flag of the Republic of St. Salvador, and 
having Chinese coolies on board amongst whom small pox had 
broken out, Mr. BENSON communicated with the Governor of Kana- 
gawa, who at once placed the matter in the hands of the Harbour 
Master, and Captain Pvgrvis at once had a guard boat stationed near 
the ship to prevent communication with the shore: Mr. Brunton 
immediately placed the Steamer Tabor at Captain PuRvis’s service, 
and she was sent to the ship for the purpose of towing her out 
to a greater distance from the harbour: The Captain of the F. 4. 
Palmer, however, said that his crew were in a state of mutiny, and 
refused to weigh anchor. On being threatened with having his 
cable cut (of course, buoyed) he said that he would not steer the 
ship if ghe were towed out under these circumstances, and claiming 
American protection, Captain Macrae of the Monocacy sent a party 
of nen on board to remain in temporary charge. There are, we 
believe, only four cases of small pox on board and the disease has not 
assumed any very malignant form. But immediate steps should be 
taken to remove the vessel from her present position to prevent the 
possibility of mischief. We have quite enough of the seeds of 
disease in this settlewent without adding to them the subtle germs 
of sinall-pox. 


Tux Prussian Frigate Hertha arrived in port on the 18th instant, 
and it is will said, remain here some time. She is reported to have 
a very find band, which we hope to hear occasionally in the Public 
Gardeus during her stay. 

In connection with this subject we may mention that Divine Ser- 
vice according to the Lutheran form, will be celebrated at Christ 
Church at 2 p.m. on the first and third Sunday of every month dur- 
ing the frigate’s stay, at which we presume we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing some of the great chorales which form such a cha- 
racteristic and striking feature of the Lutheran service. 





*,* Referring to a letter reccived from a correspondent on the 
subject of a case tried during the week at the British Consulate, we 
have found it impossible to make the enquiries necessary to enable us 
to comment on the case with any certainty. We must therefore 
defer the matter until our next issne. 
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Correspondence. 





To TUE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY Mart.” 


| Yokohama, 25th June, 1870. 

Sim,—A fortnight ago I had a little cherished silver tea. 
pot with a solid gold handle—the favourite companion for 
many years of a hardened and shameless tea drinker, and 
the gift ofa valued friend—stolon from my house. Of course 
I sent for the police, who came immediately and made seve- 
ral enquiries under the directions of the sergeant, who could 
not speak intelligible Japanese, the policemen being wholly 
ignorant of English. 

I met the Sergeant a few days back, and asked after my 
lost treasure. He replied that the man who atole it had 
decamped, but that the Japanese authorities had not stirred a 
foot in the matter. Mr, Benson will probably know whether 
this is correct, and if so, why it is correct. J only record the 
Sergeant’s answer. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
H, 
Shanghai, June 10th, 1870. 


Two steamers, the “Erl King” and “Diomed” have 
left Woosung with Hankow cargoes of Tea, both got 
away on the 8th, the “Erl King” with a few hours start. 
She calls dt Hongkong and Galle for coal while the “ Diomed” 
coals at Singapore and Aden. The usual rush for new Teas 
has been made, and the usual warnings have appeared in 
print. 


The German Theatre was open for the last night of the 
Season on the 4th, when a burlesque of Tannhauser was given ~ 
with great success, and the Rowing Club engaged the Lyceum 
on the 7th, for a performance in aid of the removal of the 
Boat House on the Soochow Creek. “Don Cesar de Bazan” 
and “The Belle of the Barley Mow,” were acted, and the re- 
sult was a large credit to the fund of the Club and in mont 
people’s opinion the same to the actors, though differences of 
taste always lend an interest to the critiques which follow 
our amateur performances. | 


Shanghai legal proceedings are not often of what may be 
called a social character, unless the treatment of Jack ashore 
may be included in that category, but now and then a case 
turns up which is out of the ordinary dull business routine 
of the Court. Assaults among residents always create interest, 
and a case of this kind has recently occurred in which Cap- 
tain C. F. Walker of H.M.S. “ Dwarf,” was charged with 
assaulting Mr. C. T. Jones, Editor of the “ Evening Express.” 
The dispute arose in connection with some remarks in the 
Newspaper relating to the action of Captain Walker with 
reference to rendering protection to the Divers at the wreck 
of the “ Hamilla Mitchell.” 


The Court fined the Defendant, who pleaded guilty, $15 and 
costs, but declined to order an apology for the assault to be 
published, and Defendant a Mr. Jones, not having an oppor- 
tunity of producing witnesses to prove the nature of the 
assault, signified his intention of bringing a civil action. 

The question has been asked how the Court assessed, the 
fine, not having évidence before it to show whether or not the 
asgault was al aggravated character. 

The following extract from the “ Evening Coprier” is in- 
teresting— 

“H. E. C. de Long, U.S. Minister to Ji accompanied 
by Mr. Sheppard, U. S. Consul at Yedo and by Mr. John 
Thorne has, we hear, gone up country on an excursion to 
Soochow and the Lakes. They went in a small steamer 
placed at their disposal by the China and Japan Trading Co. 
When they reached Minhong the officers on board the Chi- 
nese Custom’s Chop hailed them and sent off a boat to board 
them. They slowed but still kept under way, towing the 
Chinese boat with them. The Customs’ folks earnestly ex- 
plained that they could not be allowed to proceed in the 
steamer. But when informed that the American Minister was 
on board, they at once chin-chinned and dropped off.” 
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The following extract from a Pamphlet issued by the 
Silk Supply Association of London treats of a subject to 
which the present season in this Country lends a special 
interest. 


SERICICULTURE. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The object of this brief paper is to state succinctly certain 
matters that are of primary importance for the extension of 
silk production. In consideration of the imperfect knowledge 
of the nature and value of the raw material existing in the 
silk trade generally, and the paramount need for improve- 
ments in recling, information on these points must tend to 
encourage increase in quantity and improvement in quality. 
Tho purpose of this pamphlet is, not .to advocate any special 
theory, nor to minutely elaborate all details that relate to silk 
production, but to collate and present in a simple form the 
statements and practices of the best known authorities, and to 
deduce therefrom certain leading suggestions and recom- 
mendations for the “ Education” of the silk worm. 

Boxwsyx Mort, THE MOST VALUABLE SiLK Wor x. 

The author's remarks are intentionally confined to the cul- 
tivation of the mulberry worm, that wonderful insect whose 
brilliant threads are unequalled by any other fibrous material, 
and may be “ par excellence” designated by the distinctive 
and time-honored title of “Silk.” There are other worms, 
such as those of the Ailanthus, the Bombyx Cynthia ; certain 
oak feeders; B. Yamo mai from Japan, and B. Pernyi from 
North China, which produce a material as yet imperfectly and 
perhaps insufficiently known; but these yield fibres which, 
although continuous, resembling those of the Tusseh silk, are 
very inferior as substitutes, and altogether unsuitable for the 
general purposes of true silk. Fabrics from those fibres may 
be classed with alpaca, wool, or linen, but can never attain 
among textile fabrics the value of true silk. 

It is to the silk of the Bombyx Mori, and not to these 
substitutes that Count Dandolo alludes when he says: “ The 
manner of manufacturing silk may vary in different civilized 
countries according as fashions change, but silk will never 
cease to be most eagerly sought after among all nations. No 
natural or artificial production can vie with silk either in 
magnificence or brilliancy; courts and nobles may in vain 
seek, in any other material, ornaments to gratify their vanity 
or their luxury, and the temples of religion could find nothing 
more sumptuous to decorate their high solemnitics.” 

It is a great object, therefore, to produce silk, raw, spun, or 
manufactured, in quantities sufficient for the supply of the 
whole globe. 
ae ConsEQUENCES OF THE SILK Worm DIsEase. 

Until 1850 to 1860, when the silk worm disease assumed in 
Europe a serious aspect, the only fine and well reeled silk 
produced in good quantity was furnished by France and Italy. 
Other countries of Europe, Asia Minor, China, Japan, and 
India produced excellent cocoons, but the silk reeled therefrom 
was generally coarse, clumsy, uneven, and consequently of 
relatively low value. These remediable imperfections still 
prevail, excepting in Syria and some parts of India. The 
continental reelers, finding their home-grown supplies yearly 
‘diminishing have sought to make good the deficiency else- 
where and especially in the districts of the Lebanon, where 
‘they found cocoons equal to their own in quality, but which 
by reason of the ignorance of the native reelers, had hitherto 
been very badly reeled. It was soon discovered that it was 
not absolutely necessary to reel the silk while the cocoons 
were fresh, but that without material injury to subsequent 
operations the cocoons might be thoroughly desiccated, press- 
packed and exported. The trade in cocoons has subsequently 
become so large that the importations into Marseilles now 
reach about 2000 bales monthly, and the stock there averages 
300,000 Ibs. 

Several large filatures were soon erected in Asia Minor and 
in Syria, and the silks there produced, whether reeled at 
home or abroad, now rank with the most valuable productions 
of France or Italy. This great fact demonstrates the import- 
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ance of improvement in silk reeling. A similar result should 
be obtained in all other silk growing countries when the cul- 
tivators therein duly appreciate the advantages of additional 
knowledge and_skill. 

Present System oF SILK DEatine. 

The present system of raw silk mercantile transactions 
keeps apart the producer and manufacturer, so that they re- 
main without much essential information, which more free 
communication and intercourse would give. The producer 
knows but little of his material beyond its raw state, and the 
manufacturer is equally uninformed in regard to the details 
of production. The merchants and brokers, whose profits are 
governed by quantity and amount and not by quality, have, 
as compared with producers and manufacturers, but slight 
interest in improving the raw produce which passes through 
their hand, and consequently, with very few exceptions, the 
the importations of silk from the largest and most important 
silk producing countries of the world continue of the same 
inferior qualities as 50 years since. ‘he reelers do no better 
because they have no one to instruct them. 

All other textile manufactures commence with their mate- 
rial in its primitive state, and not with skeins of clumsily 
manufactured threads. No manufacturing industry can be 
rightly constituted which has not control over its raw materi- 
al. When silk reeling is introduced into this country the 
manufacturers will soon find that it is to their advantage to 
specially produce silk threads suitable to their various 
branches of manufacture. 

ScaRcITY AND DEARNEss. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of silk growers on the conti- 
nent to repair the losses resulting from disease of the worm 
by the introduction of foreign cocoons, the supply of good 
silk became less and less, while its price proportionately in- 
creased. The imports fell off about 40 per cent., and the 
price in several qualities rose 100 per cent. Silk has thus 
become almost solely an article of luxury. The well known 
useful silk could no longer be manufactured profitably because 
it could not be produced at a price competing with other 
fabrics. Manufacturers, therefore, abandoned their trade— 
weavers had to seek other work, or suffer the extreme poverty 
and want which attend partial employment. A general dis- 
tress pressed upon the whole trade, excepting the few branches 
occupied in producing the richest and most valuable classes 
of goods, for which wealth and fashion are at all times con- 
tent to pay the inevitably enhanced cost. 

Hitherto silk industry has been dependent upon the con- 
tracted importation from countries already enumerated ; but 
it has now become manifest that the production of those 
countries may be greatly increased and improved, and that 
other countries also may be made silk-growing by sending 
into them the requisite knowledge. 

Sirk Suppty Association. 

These facts and considerations have led to the formation of 
an Association, whose objects, as defined at their first meeting, 
held February 18, 1869, are :— 

“1. To stimulate the production of silk in every country 
where the mulberry tree is capable of giving food to silk 
worms. 

“2. To encourage the introduction and exchange of the 
eggs of the best kind of silk worme in silk-producing dis- 
tricts. 

“3. To offer practical suggestions and encouragement to 
producers of silk for improving the quality, for securing bet- 
ter classification, and for ensuring greater care in the reeling 
of silk. 

“4, To promote the cultivation of silk in the various silk- 
producing districts in India where the production of silk has 
not recently increased, and in other districts of India where 
the cultivation of silk worm has almost ceased, but where cer- 
tain special advantages, both as regard the growth of the 
mulberry tree and the habits of the people, are known to 
exist, 

“5. To promote the exportation of cocoons from countries 
not readily able to reel them. 

“6. To communicate with the foreign, colonial, and Indian 
departments of Her Majesty’s Government, and with the 
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authorities in the British colonics, agents in all foreign coun- 
tries, with the view of obtaining their aid to promote and ex- 
tend the cultivation of silk 

“It is proposed that all the officers in connection with this 
Association shall be honorary, and that no payments shall be 
made, except for rent, clerks’ services, printing, postages, and 
office management. It is estimated that a subscription of one 
guinea a year will produce a sum sufficient to cover the 
necessary expenses of the Association for the present.” 

First PRocrEEDINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

On learring the formation of the Association, Her Majesty’s 
Government forthwith promised the aid of its Consular repre- 
sentatives, by means of which important agency the Associa. 
tion looks to receive and diffuse much valuable information. 
The Association has beon approved by every foreign country 
_ producing, or contemplating the cultivation of, silk, and has 

" yeceived from many of them authenticated reports of the 
present condition and prospects of the cultivation in their 
districts, 

EXTRACTS PROM GOVERNMENT AND, (THER Reports. 
INDIA. 

His Grace the Duke of Argyle has forwarded to the Asso- 
ciation much valuable information received from Indian 
authorities. 

The Governor-General “expresses a lively interest in silk 
culture.” The Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces 
informs us that “very large tracts therein are suitable to the 
cultivation.” He offers to make certain practical experiments 
and suggests the employment of acompcetent superintendent 
from Europe. H. Rivett Carnac, Esq., Cotton Commissioner, 
mentions “several new districts as very promising ficlds for 
the extension of the silk trade.” 

Dr. McKenzie, Dr. Forbes Watson, and the Hon. Mr. Ash- 
burner, are of opinion that the cultivation of silk may be 
greatly increased in India. 

A. F. Bellasis, Esq., Officiating Revenue Commissioner, 
says that “in the Mysore territories alone there are more 
than 18,000 acres of mulberry plantations; but that in the 
native method of recling the silk and tending the worms 
everything was as rough and untidy as it is possible to 
imagine.” 

From the Madras territory we hear that in some parts the 
mulberry is cut away as unprofitable, because of its rapid 
growth, and of the ignorance of the natives in silk cultivation. 
In some parts of Bengal the culture is better understood, and, 
consequently, a good quality of silk is produced. The North- 
Western provinces generally abound with the mulberry, but 
because of the defective reeling, the silk cultivation makes 
very slow progress there. 

AUSTRALIA. 

The Governor has expressed his favorable opinion, and 
forwarded a remarkable report from Mr. Brady who says his 
success in Sericiculture is “beyond all his expectation, and 
that for over two years he has never failed a single day, sum- 
mer or winter, spring or autumn, to have silk worms in every 
stage.” Mr. Brady is much pleased at being informed of the 
existence of the Silk Supply Association: and looks to it for 
the information and instruction which are requisite for carry- 
ing out the cultivation of silk in his locality upon a commer- 
cial scale. The Agricultural Society in New South Wales 
are very anxious for the introduction of Silk culture. They. 
say the settlers in the interior will doubtless find a source of 
income in the production of silk, and they request the Silk 
Association to send them a person capable of imparting 
to them a thorough knowledge of its cultivation. 

Mr. Fenwick writes from Melbourne that “ Silk of superior 
quality can be produced there, the climate being all that can 
be desired both for the growth of the mulberry and the devel- 
opment of the silk worm.” 

Natal. 

A silk grower of this colony (Mr. Cobb) says that Natal is 
capable of producing silk in enormous quantitics. He has 
submitted to the Association specimens of cocoons, and silk 
reeled therefrom, of very high quality. This information is 
confirmed by Dr. Mann, Emigration Commissioner. A parcel 
of raw silk, recently arrived from the colony, indicates that 
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the cocoons were very excellent, but that their value was con- 
siderably reduced by defective reeling. 
Tur CaPE. 

The most encouraging evidence of the suitability of this place 
for silk cultivation has been made manifest by a lady, Mrs. 
Povall, who has submitted to the inspection of the Associa- 
tion silk of high quality grown by her. She has resided several 
years in the colony: and says the mulberry thrives rapidly 
and abundantly, and that the worms are exceedingly healthy, 
She is of opinion that silk production may there be made a 
very profitable occupation. 

Cuina. 

The importations continue generally as defective as former- 
ly, excepting the silks recled by a gentleman from Italy, 
thoroughly conversant with his business, but naturally keep- 
ing his knowledge as much as possible for his own immediate 
benefit. A silk merchant in Shanghai says that “in many 
parts the peasant reelers do not know what to do with their 
cocoons, and that proper information in Chinese might very 
advantageously be diffused among them.” 

The commissioners appointed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and Chamber of Commerce, Shanghai, who have recent 
ly visited the province of Sze-Chuen, state: “ The production 
of silk is susceptible of indefinite extension ; the cultivation 
does not interfere with other crops, as the mulberry trees 
grow on the hills in places not available for ordinary agricul- 
tural purposes.” 

CALIFORNIA. 

We are informed by a pratical Sericiculturist that the silk 
growers there already possess 8ix millions of mulberry trees, 
which aré so productive that there are three crops of silk 
yearly. The cocoons and silk exhibited by this gentlemen 
are certainly equal to the highes} qualities of the continent. 
The superiority is recognised by Europian reelers, for they 
have made large contracts with California for its silk grain. 

TURKEY. 

The attention of most of the authorities of this silk-gowing 
country is being directed to the improvement and extention 
of Sericiculture. Some of the provincial assemblies, those of 
Albania and Syria for instance, have provided funds to be 
devoted to the object. : 

(To be Continued.) 





Wxrtract. 
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BOOKS. 
LOTHAIR.* 

“ LoTHarn” floats so very high in the aristocratic empyrean,—= 
that without an impartial Duke on your literary staff, a conscientious 
Editor has scruples as to forming an opinion upon it. The psycho. - 
logy of a man who scarcely knows any woman under a Duchess, and 
who, strolling into his jeweller’s to order “ ropes of pearls” for the 
lady he admires, finds his own service of gold plate, after Flaxman, 
which he had never before seen, in the back room, and is rather in 
different to the discovery thau otherwise, must ever be to some 
extent an unknown world to writers like the present. Indeed Lotheir 
is apt to give one duchesses, jewels, and general splendours on the 
brain. Like one of the best sketches in the book,—Lord St. Alde- 
gonde, who at a great banquet where all the delicacies of London 
are collected, calls disconsolately for “cold meat,” and will not be 
solaced by anything else,—we have felt disposed more than once, 
in the anxious task of studying this noble work, to crave a plain man 
or two. ‘here is, to be sure, a cabman introduced for a second in 
the first volume, who bids fair to be a relief, but even he gets a 
sovereign from the magnificent Lothair, instead of half-a-crown or so 
for his fure, and sois rapt away into the legendary region. No 
doubt, it may be said that Lord Lothair’s agent, “Mr. Putney Giles,” 
and his wife ‘‘ Apollonia,” are commoners; but then they are very 
rich commoners, humbly serving the infinitely richer nobility, and so 
borrowing a nimbus of glory from that super-celestial world. It is 
true, again, that Lothair deigns to dedicate his life to a woman who 
has neithor wealth nor title,—who is apparently simply the Italian 
wife of an American gentleman from the Southern States,—a Mrs. 
Champian. But then, again, the apparent simplicity and naturale 
ucss Of Lothair’s taste isa mere outside show. ‘The “divine Theo- 


*Lothair, By the Right Hon. 8, Disraeli, 3vola, London: Longmans, 
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dora,” as her admirers call this lady, is even farther above the 
ordinary world than the great lords and the duchesses. She is the 
most perfect specimen of the Aryan race; slio had “inspired as 
many painters and sculptors as any Aryan goddess ;” she is ashamed 
of eating anything more :aterial than strawberries and cream; and 
she has a“ tumult of her brow,” “ quite a Manad look,” in moments of 
enthusiasm or excitement, which evidently raise her whole worlds 
above the proprietors of ordinary Anglo-Saxon foreheads. In short, 
from the opening to the close of Lothair we are in a grandiose world, 
of which it takes a grandiose experience to judge. Mr. Disraeli, in 
® sarcastic and somewhat ungenerous satire on an Oxford professor 
whom it is easy to sce that he means to be identified with his old 
antagonist, Mr. Goldwin Smith, accuses him,—and the accusation 
seems to us as false and wide of the mark as the still more absurd in- 
sinuation against him of tufthunting,—of speaking in an “ornate 
jargon.” The phrase is happy, but suroly it is one derived from the 
reflex action of Mr, Disraeli’s mind, much more than from observa- 
tion. For instance, let us quote a sentence or two from the mouth 
of the ‘divine Theodora: ’— 


“Railways have elevated and softened the lot of man,’ said 
Theodora, ‘and Colonel Champian views them with almost a religious 
sentiment. But I cannot read on a railroad, and tho human voice 
is distressing to me amid the whirl and the whistling and the wild 
panting of the loosened Megatheria who drag us. And then those 
terrible grottoes,—it is quite a descent of Proserpine; 80 I have no 
resources, but my thoughts.’ Vol. I., p. 219.) 


That is not up to the mark of “ Venetia” or * Alroy,” but 
nobody, we are sure, could have thought of it all who was not 
habitually given to “tumults of the brow.” By way of synonyms 
for locomotive engines and tunnels, “the loosened Megatheria who 
drag us,” and “ those terrible grottoes,—quite a descent of Proser- 
Pine,” are surely noble specimens of “ ornate jargon.” Indeed, 
there is a great deal of writing in almost all Mr. Disraeli’s books, 
Lothair not excepted, which can hardly be better described than 
either in this, his own phrase, or that still more sparkling, though 
Jess caustic one of De Quincey’s,—“a jewelly hemorrhage of 
words.” The book seems to be written by a clever and viewy asso- 
ciate of Dukes and Duchesses, not entirely clear in his own mind 
whether he most envies or despises their rank and their possessions, 
but entirely clear that the reading English public is very difficult to 
satiate with any quantity of details of the glories of those posscssions, 
especially if the dissertation be set in a quasi-intellectual frame, 
and diversified by grandiose disquisitions on the theory of race and 
the conflict of religions. 


If there be a clear moral drift in Zofhairat all, it is to preach 
that youth thinks llfe simple, and finds it a jungle from which the 
fortunate and the rich may perbaps extricate themselves without 
total wreck, and possibly even with a doubtful guess or two on tran- 
scendental subjects, which, if not trua, are as much like truth as on 
such subjects you can expect ;—the only clear result being, perhaps, 
that religion has not very much to do with actual life, since “ so 
long as one was on the earth, the incidents of this world considerably 
controlled one’s existence, both in behaviour and in thought,’’ and 
since “all the world could not retire to Mount Athos’ (vol. ii, p. 
114). If there be an intellectual purpose about the book, it is the 
intention to increase the panic about Jesuitism and Catholicism, and 
impress on the British people that Cardinals and Monsignores are 
leagued together in a bond of unscrupulous conspiracy to win impos- 
ing converts for the Church by any means, however base,—such as 
the deliberate invention of false miracles. Mr. Disraeli draws an 
awful picture of the power of that propaganda which, as he assured 
the House of Commons in 1868, might “ even dangerously touch the 
tenure of the Throne,” pourtrays it as sticking at no sort of fraud or 
falsehood to compass its ends, and then, characteristically enough, 
intimates quite clearly, through his hero, that he thinks not a bit 
the worse of those who are guilty of such nefarious acts in the cause 
of their holy religion. ‘Cardinal Grandison,’ as he calls a figure 
meant to remind us partly of Archbishop Manning and partly of 
Cardinal Wiseman, is party to the most gross, shameless, and de- 
liberate fraud, in the hope of absorbing his former ward, Lord 
Lothair, into the Roman Catholic Church, and Lothair himself 
knows this. But evidently he thinks none the worse of the Cardinal 
for his conduct, walks and talks with him as respectfully and cor- 
dially as ever, and only declares his confidence in the Cardinal posi- 
tively destroyed when he finds him,—long after this act of infernal 
villainy,—sincerely approving the determination of a young lady 
with whom Lothair himself is provisionally in love, to take the veil. 
Indeed, the obvious intention to foment the panic about Romanism 
is partly frustrated by Mr. Disracli’s clear incapacity to think ill of 
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the politic frauds and falsehoods which he ascribes to the Papal 
personages of his story. Now, the Roman Church, if it is like that, 
is a lic; but then, what is life itself, to Mr. Disraeli, but a lie of 
still more subtle convolutions? For such a statesman as Mr. 
Disraoli to write a book just now expressly intended to excite in 
England new odium aguinst the Roman Catholic Church on account 
of its jesuitical frauds, would be an attempt which we should hardly 
be able to characterize too strongly, were it not so evident that Mr. 
Disracli docs not suppose that there is anything particularly odious 
in the imputation. Yet Lothair himself, who was to have been the 
victim of the manufactured miracle, and who hardly seems to blame 
the Cardinal,—certainly never reproaches him with his conduct,— 
assuredly does not for an instant seem to think him a dishonourable 
villain whom it would do his own nature a violence ever agniu to 
trust asa friend,—this Lothair himself is described to us as “ an 
earnest young man!”’ 


The book is entertaining enough. Nothing can be better than 
Mr. Disraeli’s sketches of “the grand affectations” of the aristocratic 
youths whom he delights to depict,—the youths who describe a visit 
to a country-house as “a series of meals mitiguted by the new 
dresses of the Jadios.” Lord St. Aldegonde, who asks for cold meat 
at great banquets, and shows such profound confidence in the good 
faith and good capacity displayed by his wife in the task of protect- 
ing him from being bored, is a very lively sketch; ond nothing can 
be better than this account of his reasons for hating the Duke of 
Brecon, and deprecating an alliance between )is sister-in-law, Lady 
Corisande, and that personage :— 


“Why St. Aldegonde hated him wus not very clear, for they had 
never crossed each other, nor were the reasons for his detestation 
which he occasionally gave, entirely satisfactory ; sometimes it was 
because the Duke drove piebalds; sometimes because he had a large 
sum inthe Funds, which St. Aldegonde thought disgraceful for # 
Duke ; sometimes because he wore a particular hat, though, with 
respect to this last allegation, it does not follow that St. Aldegonde 
was justified in his criticism, for in all these matters St. Aldegonde 
was himself very deficient, and had once strojled up St. James's 
Street with his'dishevelled locks crowned with a wide-awake. What- 
ever might be the cause, St. Aldegonde generally wound up—' I tell 
you what, Bertha, if Corisande marries that fellow I have made up 
my mind to go tothe Indian Ocean. It is country I nover have 
seen, and Pinto tells me you cannot do it well under five years.’— 
‘I hope you will take me, Granville, with you,’ said Lady St. Alde- 
gonde, ‘ because it is highly probable Corisande will marry the Duke; 
mamma, you know, likes him so much.’—' Why cannot Corisande 
marry Carisbrooke?’ said St. Aldegonde, pouting; ‘he isa really 
good fellow, much better looking, and so far as land is concerned, 
which after all is the only thing, has as large an estate as tlie Duke.’ 
—‘ Well, these things depend a little upon taste,’ said Lady 8t. 
Aldegonde.—‘ No, no’ said St. Aldegonde ; ‘Corieande must marry 
Carisbrooke. Your father would not like my going to the Indian 
Archipelago and not returning for five years, perhaps never return- 
ing. Why should Corisande break up our society >—why are people 
so selfish ? Inever could go to Brentham again if the Duke of 
Brecon is always to be there, giving his opinion, and being what 
your mother calle “ straightforward’’—I hate a straightforward 
fellow. As Pinto says, if every man were strnightforward in his 
Opinions, there would be no conversation. The fun of talk is to find 
out what a man really thinks and then contrast it with the enormous 
lies he has been telling all dinner, and perhaps, all his life.” 


The beseeching, petted-child sort of way in which Lord St. Alde- 
gonude,—who is really a clever man,—leans on his wife’s good sense 
to save him from being bored and other calamities, and the tender 
humour with which she always enters into the situation, are very 
good, and contain perhaps the happicet sketch in the book, always 
excepting the admirable picture of Mr. Ruby, the jeweller, to which 
we refer elsewhere. As for Mr. Disracli’s State characters, they are 
but seldom well drawn, and in Lothair, at least, not clearly distin- 
guishable. Cardinal Grandison, Monsignore Berwick, Monsignore 
Catesby are all far too much alike,—there is no proper study of 
their individual side. The divine Theodora is, as we have before 
intimated, a grandiloquent abstraction,—Mr. Disraeli would have 
delighted in transcendental tall talk if he had lived in America. 
And as for Lothair himself, he is a regular walking bero,—a 
grandiose goose, who is depicted as ‘ introspective,’ and yet knows 
so exceedingly little of himself as to tell Lady Corisande, when he 
indulges in that sweet scene with her in her own special garden, at 
the end of the third volume that he las at least ever been constant 
to her,—whereas through almost the whole of three volumes he has 
been making either faint love to Miss Arundell, or very strong love 
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to the “ divine Theodors.’’ The latter, indeed, allowed herself to 
go so fur towards returning his passion as to send away her worthy 
husband in her dying hour, in order to bid Lothair embrace her 
that his spirit might be upon her at the last. For a youth with 
a genius for introspection we can hardly imagine one who was so 
distinguished for not knowing himself as this very magnificent and 
colourless young peer. If we were to form an opinion of the author 
solely from the book before us, we should call hima G. P. R. James, 
mitigated by a sense of humour and great fertility in viewy theories. 
He is not so much devoted to doublets, we admit, as G. P. R. 
James, but almost, if not quite, as much to furniture and jewels and 
the false-picturesque. For the last, witness, for instance, that men- 
tion of the descent of the Italian lancer to the rovolutionary camp :— 

“The sun had sunk behind the mountains, but was atill high in 
the Western Heaven, when a mounted lancer was observed descend- 


ing a distant pass into the valley.” 


As a whole, undoubtedly, Mr. Disraeli’s last work, though fully 
as entertaining, is less clever than his more political novels, and not 
at al nearer to true art. It is ambitious and flashy, with no 
thorough drawing, and, if any, a bad moral. It is, however, often 
piquant, and full of clever superficial touches which make it in the 


highest degree readable to this generation.—Spectator. 
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ARRIVALS. 


June 18, China, Am. Str., Doane, 3,000, from Hongkong 11th 
instant, Genoral, P. M.S. 8S. Company. 

June 18, Afarchioness of Londonderry, Gauld, 760, from Saigon 
23rd May, Rice to Van der Tak. 

June 18, Lduijde Coper, Dut. barque, Bontan, 753, from Hongkong 
28th May, Rice to Chinese. ; 

June 19, Golden Age, Am. Str., Cobb, 1,800, from Shanghai via 
Southern Ports 11th instant, General, P. M. 8. 8. Company. 

June 19, Guinevere, British ship, Spowart, 879, from Suigon 26th 
May, Rice to Van der Tok. 

une 19, Catharina, N. G. barquo, Fokes, 350, from Saigon 26th 
May, Rice to Hudson Malcolm & Co. 

June 19, Aden, Brit. Str., Andrews, 816, from Hongkong 13th 
instant, Geveral, P. & O. Company. 

June 20, Aurelie, Fr. barg., Artunde, 360, from Saigon 28th May, 
Rice, N. ‘I. Company. 

June 22, George & Marie, Fr. Str., Leprovost, 360, from Hakodate, 
General, to Fabre Boerne & Co. 

June 23, Medusa, N. G. Corvette, Glumbes, 959 tons, from Hiogo. 

June 23, Salamis, H.M.S. Dolphin, 831, from Hiogo 22nd inst., 
with Admiral Sir Henry Kellett, on board. 

June 23, Pekin, American barque, Seymour, 595, from Hakodate, 
General, to Walsh Hall & Co. 

Juue 23, F. 4. Palmer, American ship, King, 2,000, from Hong- 
kong, 16th May, for San Francisco, with coolies. Sprung fore and 
main-masts, and small pox broken out amongst the coolies. 

June 24, Japan, Am. Str., Freeman, 3,000, from San Francisco, 
Ist June, Mails &c., to P. M. 8. 8S. Company. 

June 24, Stag, Brit. barq., Martin, 258, from Bankuk, 10th May, 
Rice, to Van Oordt & Co. 

June 24, Lauret, Brit. ship, Watt, 600, from Saigon, lst June, 
Rice, to Gilman & Co. 

June 34, Pierre, French barq, Bernard, 670, from Saigon, 
20th May Rice, to Chinese. 

June 24, West Indian, Brit. barque, Pigot, 824, from Swatow, 
8rd inst, Sugar,—to Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

June 24, Alélassertoeerd, Dutch barq , Jacobs, 618, from Saigon, 
Rice, to Bayier & Co. 

June 24, Gateshead, Brit. barq., Lamb, 505, from Saigon, Rice, 
to Chinese. 

June 24, Auffreday, French barq., Gclcroy, 426, from Amoy, Rice, 
to Chinese. 

June 24, Astrea, Dut. brig, Colhers, 3380, from Tukao, Sugar, 
Grauert & Co. 

Sune 24, Willelinine Emma, Brit. Str., Donaldson, 420,f rom Hiogo, 
General, to Siber & Brennwald. 

June 25, Penang, Am. barq., White, 581, frou. Bankok, Rice, to 
Findlay, Richardson & Co. 

June 25, Eleanor, Brit. barq., Maxwell, 433, from London, 24th 
Dec., General, to Aspinall, Cornes & Co. 

June 25, Looling, N. G. barg., Mortensen, 306, from Tukao, Sugar, 
to Smith Archer & Co. 
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DEPARTURES. 






















ballast, despatched by, Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
ai ea by, Bavicr & Co. 


despatched by, Bavier & Co. 
Jane 19, Annite, Fr. brig, for Yokoska, to repair. 


June 19, dlhion, Brit. Str., Nicol, 620, for Hiogo, General, 


despatched by Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
June 22, Eaglet, Brit. barq., Hughes, 391, for Coast of China, in 
ballast, despatched by A. Barnard. 


despatched by A. Barnard. 
une, 21, Afarnir, Dutch corvette, Enslic, for a Cruise. 
June 21, Zsolina, Brit. barg., Hughes, 389, seeking, in ballast, 
despatched by Master. 
June 22, China, Am. Str., Doane, 8,000, for San Francisco, Mails 
and General, despatched by P. M. 8. S, Company. 
June 22, Thales, Brit. Str., Lamont, 820, for Hongkong, General, 
despatched by Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
June 23, Fusiyama, Brit. Str., Calleghan, 710, for Hiogo, Rice, 
despatched by Wilkin & Robison. 
une 23, Rantipole, Brit. Schr. Way, 183, for Hakodate, Gencral, 
despatched by Pitman Mackintosh & Co.. 
une 23, Guinevere, Brit. Ship, Spowart, 879, for Hiogo, Rice, 
despatched by N. T. Company. : 
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PASSENGERS. 


Per P. M.S. 8. China, from Hongkong. For Yokohama,—Mrs. 
Keswick ,maid and servant, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Welling, 8. L. 
Phelps, Ross Johnson, D. Bauduin, nlso 17 Chinese in Steerage. 
For Suan Francisco,—General Le Gendre, G. Whitehouse, J. Fair- 
bairn, W. G, Stronach, Thos. Speidel, B. Casteneda, W. 8. Lording. 
N. Powolosky, J: H. L. Botefubr, also 561 Chinese in Steerage. 
For Chicago,—E. Pollard. For New York,—Mr. J. Laforte. For 
Europe,—Dr. Hefferman, Mr. Potgieter. 


Per Aden, from Hongkong,—Messrs. De Sichee, F. Bromee, Cot- 
ter and 11 Chinese on deck. 


Per Golden Age, from Shanghai via Southern Ports. For Yoko- 
hama. Hon. C. E. De Long and Family, General P. Frank, Capt. 
Bain, Messrs. Sheppard, Billings, Dunn, Macred, Dryers, Renard, 
Cohn, Sullivan, Ramea, Centar, Robbins, Elinaw, Goldman, and 
289 Japanese in the Steerage. For San Francisco.—Messrs. Sauer- 
mann, Smith, Mustard, Falls, Macgregor, Cumpbell, Roseven, Re- 
nard, Canham, Nichols, Anderson, St. Fierre, McAdam, Edwards, 
Sheerboon, Fietzeland and Family, McCarshy and Family, Allen 
and Family, Chapin and Family, Broadhurst and Wife, Miss. Woods, 

Per China, for San Francisco :—Mr. and Mrs. Simpson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Boyle, Mr. and Mrs. Dolmen, Mrs. Douglass, Mesers. 
D’ Espagne, Montgoltier, Ridley, Watkins, Reynard, Turner, Van 
Reed, 77 Europeans and 7 Japanese in the Stoerago. 

Per Japan from San Francisco: For Yokohama.—Dr. H. O. 
Mayo ond wife, Mr. S. Mayers, wife and son, Miss Virginia Center, 
Miss Lillic Center, Messrs T. Dunn, Hl. McKenzie, C. Ravel, A. 
Dubuex, and 9 in steerage. For Shanghai.—Mrs. Starr, Miss North, 
Messrs. E. L. Stanley, Fred. Terry, Chas. Rivington, Herm Gelpe 
Dan}. McGrath, A. A. Hayes Jr., and 3 in stecrage. For Hong- 
kong.—Messrs. Jolin Middleton, J. L. Anderson, and a number in 
steerage. 





REPORTS. 


The P. M. 8. 8. China, left Hongkong on the 11th June, at 3 P.M. 
tes 16th 6.20 p.m. off Cape Toyir pasecd P, & O. Steamer bound 

est. 

The P. M. 8.8. Co’s steamer Japan Capt. J. H. Freeman, left 
San Francisco June Ist at 8 p.m. June 8th at 7.45 a.m. Lat. 36.45 
Long. 153.00 met and communicated with Company’s steamer 
Great Republic, ull well. 


CONSIGNEES. 


Per China, from Hongkong, arrived 18th instant :— 

Geo. Whipmark 36 pkgs., Wm. Scobie 24, J. C. Fraser & Co. 17, 
J. Jamasjce 100, Herbert Smith 1, J. D. Carroll & Co. 34, Aug. 
Heard & Uo. 8, Bonham Hoeflich & Co. 1, Kingdon Schwabe & Co. 2, 
Walsh Hall & Co. 1, Grauert & Co. 1, W. Van der Tak 2, Jardine 
Matheson & Co. 1, Schultze Reis & Co. 1, A. W: Kew 1, H. Ohl 1, 
Hudson Malcolm & Co. 1, Order 2311, Nghin Nghai Lane 99, 
Quon Yuen Hing 200, Soon Tond 183, Tong Yuen 200, Leong Lie 
Yuen 40, Tye Tuck Tong 698, Kwong Yuen Wah 1, Kwong Chung 2, 
Tye Chung 16, Quan Cheong 7, Tung Hing Wo 734, Tong Tung 
Tye 854, Qwong ‘Tye 8, Yee Sun 47, Low Long Hing 111, Po Chy 
Yong—Ty Cheen 533, ‘Tong Wing Tye 37. 

Per Japan, from San Francisco—Bounham & Hoeflich, J. Carst 
& Co., Herzog & Roth, I. Bush & Co., Walsh Hall & Co., Japan 
Mail, G. W. Van Hovenberg, C. Carst Lels & Co. K.C. Kirby 
& Co., W. Copeland & Co., Sitwell Schoyer & Co., V. Aymonin & Co., 
Langfeldt & Co., Laiyon & Berrick, L. Kniffer & Co., A. T. 
Watkins, Henry Allen dr., J. Uartley & Co., Findlay Richardson 
& Cu., Allmand & Co., Tong Sing, Chong & Co., 8S. Mayers, R. 
Isaacs & Co., Grauert & Uo., L. P. Moore, J. D. Carroll & Co., 
Smith Archer & Co, P. M. 8.8. Co., Order. 


June 19, The Caliph, Brit. ship, Ritson, 914, for Foochow, in 
Juuo 19, Assens, Dan. schnr., Jepson, 300, secking, ia ballast, 


une 19, Louisa, Dan. barg, Hansen, 227, secking, in ballast, 


June 22, St. Ives, Fr. barg., Bertant, 826, secking, in ballast, 
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Name. Captain |Frae& Rio| Tons. Frou ARRIVED. ConsiGNEES. DESTINATION. *. |Duarancre 
Alagracia Onainehi Span barg.| 420 | Saigon June 11 | Order Uncertain 
Albasserweera Jacobs Dut. ban 618 Saigon June 24] Buvicr & Co. Uncertain 
Antifer Guinard Fr. barq. 426 | Saigon June 11 | N. T. Company Uncertain 
Ariel Courtenay | Brit. ship} 852 | Put back April 30 Macpherson & Marshall] Repuiring 
Asia kirk Brit. barg.| 549 | Singapore June 15 | Bavier & Co. Uncertain 
Astrea Colhers Dut. brig | 380 | Takao June 24 | Grauert & Co. Uncertain 
Auffredny Geleroy Fr. barg. | 426 | Amoy June 24 | Chinese Uncertaiu 
Aunt Lizzie Proctor Brit. barg.) 356 | Hongkong June 16 | Chinese Uncertain 
Aureclie Artunde Fr. bar |. 360 | Saigon June 20} N. T Company Uncertain ° 
Britomart Bartlett Brit. barg.| 599 | Bankok May 14 Aspinall, Cornes & Co. | San Francisco 
Carl Ludwig Carlson Dan. brig | 128 Hongkong Juno 14 | Bavier & Co. Uncertain 
Carvline Paulsen N.G@.Schr| 255 | Singapore June 16 | N. T. Company Uncertain 
Catharina Fokes N.G. barg.| 350 | Saigon Juno 19 | Order Uncertain 
Chloris Lund N.G.barqg.| 307 | Newchwuang May 28 | Chinese Uncertain 
Chowfa Hubekost Brit. brig | 289 Hongkong June 15 | L. Knifller & Co. Uncertain 
Coleroon Montgomery| Brit. ship | 760 | Hongkong June 65 { Chinese Uncertain 
Daphne Osuldson Nor. Schr.| 171 | Newchwang May 28 | Wilkin & Robison Uncertain 
Eastern Queen Millburn Brit. barg.| 480 Hongkong — June 16 | Chinese Uncertain 
Eastward Ho Lewis Brit. barq.| 380 | Put back May 19 | Wilkin & Robison Uneertuin 
Edmund Wulfrom | Halnaut Fr. brig 299 | Saigon June 15 | Carst Lels & Co. Uncertain 
Eleanor Maxwell Brit. barg.| 483.) London June 25 |} Aspinall Cornes & Co. | Uncertain 
Eleanor Prelin Brit. barq| 429 | Newchwang May 31 | E. Wallace Uncertain 
Eleanor Dixon Morhews Brit. barq}| 405 Hongkong June 2 | Chinese Uncertain 
Ettrick Shannon Brit. bary.| 310 Hongkong Jan. 3 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
Fubius di Am. Ship | 655 | Saigon Muy 15 | Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
F. A. Palmer Am. ship | 2,000 | Hongkong June 23 | Order Uncertain 
Fairy Queen Keck | Brit. brig | 213 | Hongkong June 15 } Order Uncertain 
Gateshead Lamb Brit. barq.| 505 | Saigon June 24 | Chinese Uncertain 
Grace Peile Lyson Brit. barg.| 2380 | Newchwang June 11 | Schultze, Reis & Co. Uncertain . 
Henry IV Mouilut Kr ship 757 | Hongkong June 4! A. Fubre Boerne & Co. | Uncertain 
Huijde Coper Bouten Dut. barg.| 753 | Hongkong June 18 | Curst Lels & Co. Uncertain 
Isis Schultz N. G. brig} 202 | Amoy June 15 | Order Uncertain 
Teland Queen Forster Brit. barq| 429 | Hongkong June 2 Chinese Uncertain 
Jacoba Dut. bary.| 620 | Shanghai April 2  Carst Lels & Co. Uncertain 
Jolly Wilson Brit. brig | 222 | Newchwang | May 6, Walsh, Hall & Co. Unceriain 
Kaisow Anderson Brit. ship | 795 | Bankok May 29) Gilman& Co. _ Uncertain 
Lahloo Smith Brit. ship | 799 | Bankok June 1 | Findlay Richardson&Co.! Uncertain 
Laju Scott Brit. ship | 556 | Hongkong June 16 | Order Uncertain 
Lauret Wait | Brit. ship | 6CO | Saigon June 24 Gilman & Co. Uncertain 
Tochnagar Neill | Brit. Larg.| 666 | London June 16 | L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Looling Mortensen | N.G.barq a | ‘Takao June 25 | Smith Archer & Co. Uncertain 
M. of Londonderry | Gauld | Brit. Ship 60 | Saigon June 18; N. 'T. Company Uncertain 
M. W. Sass Arcntzen Dan. barg. 304 Hongkong June 1 | Bavier & Cv. Frt. or Charter 
Maggie Jay. echr.| 222 | Hongkons April 7 | Japanese Uncertain 
Maggie Leslie Shoesmith | Brit. barg.) 434 | Hongkong June 11 | Findlay Richardson&Co.| Uncertain 
Maria Lourensen ; N.G.barq{| 298 | Amoy June 1-4 | Chinese | Uncertain 
Marie Sorrensen N. G. bargq., 330 | Hongkong June 14 | Chinese Uncertain 
Marie & Suzanne Fiench Fr. barq. | 249 | Hongkong June 10 | Chinese Uncertain 
Marquis of Argyle | McKeun — ; Brit. ship; 700) Hingkong May 29 | Order Uncertain 
Maury Oevst ~N G.barg.( 380 | Saigon May 30 | Kingdon & Schwabe Uncertain 
Melissa Wiere | N.G. barg.| 440 | Hongkong June 2. L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Merrie England McMahon | Brit. ehip | 989 ' Carditf June 11 | ML. Company. Uncertain 
Min Clark Brit. ship | 626 | London June 2 | Gilman & Co. Uneertain 
Odense Boysen Dan. Schr.| 250 | Hongkong June 15 | Bavier & Co. Uncertain 

scar Kivlserh Dan. barg.| 260 | Newchwang June 1 | Chinese Uncertain 
Pekin Seymour Am. barg.| 595 | Hakodate June 23 | Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain ~ 
Penang White Am. barg.| 681 ) Bankok June 25 | Findlay Richardson&Co.| Uncertain 
Pere de Familce Guilleman Fr. bargq. 517 | Saigon June 2] A. Chevrillon & Co. Frt. or Charter 
Pierre Bernard Fr. barg. | 570 | Saigon June 24 | Chin:se Uncertain 
Pons Alii Weatherall | Brit. barg.| 345 | Hongkong June 16! Wilkin & Robison Uncertain 
Sampan Rasmussen | N.G.barg.| 294 | Hongkong June 16 | Chinese Uncertain 
Sarah Pratt Am. barg. Newchwang June 6 | Chinese Uncertain 
Serafin Goilia Span.barq| 461 | Manila June 16 | Findlay Richardson &Co., Uncertain 
Southland Lawrence Brit. barq.| 270 | Singapore June 10 | N. T. Compan Uncertain 
Stag Martin Brit. barg| 258 | Bankok June 24; Van Oordt & Udcertain 
Susanna Johanna Krumers Dut. barg.| 300 | Newcastle June 2 | Carst Lels & Co. Uncertain 
Taitsing Blonifield Brit. ship | 815 | Bankok May 380 | Hudson, Malcolm & Co.| New York 
Veritas Ingram Brit. ship | 547 | Saigon June 2 | Chinese Uncertain 
Violet Pierce Brit. barq.| 6513 | London May 7 | Hudson, Malcolm & Cu.! Uncertain 
West Indian Pigot Brit. barg.| 324 | Swatow June 24 | Jardine, Mutheson & Cu. Uncertain 
; 
VESSELS OF WAR IN PORT. 
Nae. Guxs! Tons | Horse | pgscrierion. CoMMANDER. 
| PowEE 
BRITISH -— Barossa 17 | 1,700 400 | Corvette Captuin Moore 
Rinaldo 952 Sloo Captain Robinson 
Salamis 4 831 200 Admiral’s Yacht} Captain Dolphin 
Sylvia 4 695 200 Gun-Veseel Captain H. Z St. Jolin 
FRENCH-—Coetlogan 8 : 150 80 Gun-boat Captain R. de Tremensiel 
Venus 22 2,500 500 Frigate Captain Maudet 
AMERICAN,—Idaho | 8 | 8,700 | Store-Ship Lieut. Commander HI. FE. Bfullan 
Monocacy | 10 ° 1,116 160 | Flag Ship Captain McCrea 
PRUSSIAN.—Hertha | 1,700 Frigate Captain De Vaissau Roliley 
N ORTH GERMAN-—Medusa | | 950 Corvette _ Captain Glumbes- 
acta Sera ee chant ate 
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DIPLOMACY IN 





JAPAN. 


F ever the condition of a country could bespeak the 
offices of a sound and righteous diplomacy on the 
part of its foreign allies, if ever there was an occasion 
when the nobler and more generous instincts of men and 
nations should colour international relations and = the 
conduct of those to whom they are entrusted, if ever 
there was cause to merge petty jealousies for the sake of 
unanimous action and prove that honesty is not a mere 


Japan at this hour 


mockery, but a motive power, 


- exhibits that condition, and the present moment offers 


that occasion. 
illustrato her case, she has indeed passed through 


To employ a metaphor recently used to 


the severe travail of a revolution, and the birth of a new 
Government has left the country weak and prostrate. 
This is a condition which cally for the gentlest and ten- 
derest sympathy, one which enlists the most humane and 
generous compassion, the geatest forbcarance at the 
exhibition of caprice or petulance, and the strongest desire 
to strengthen and restore. If Japan were not too proud 
to plead ad misericordiam, she might fairly do so now 
when her weakness is so apparent and her need of help 
so great. Her present state is mainly duc to her accept- 
auce of the overtures of the foreigner, to whoso ways and 
modes of thought she has striven, with more success than 
has often attended similar national efforts, to adapt 
herself. With almost childish readiness sho has em- 
braced his ideas, and has certainly lent too willing an ear 
to many of his representations. On whom has she such 
claims as on him? On whom ought she so surely to rely 
for assistance and comfort, for guidance and strength ? 
Yet she has those about her who would use every 
possible means to prevent her restoration to health, who 
would drain away the life blood on which her amend- 
ment depends, and assert claims upon her which at best 
are equivocal, and pressed at this moment are inhuman. 
Not only this, they take every means in their power to 
\ frustrate or neutralize the effects of her best physicians, 
to give poison for medicine and betray where they pretend 
| to advise. | 
| There seem to us to be two kinds of 
one is based on honest and earnest effort to bind together 
by the chains of a common welfare the subjects of various 
nations. It is the fruit of knowledge, of firmness, of 
experience, of thought and conscientious care. Under its 
beneficent influence nations advance in moral and material 


diplomacy. The 


civilization, each makes progress and gains wealth, the 
cords of mutual interest become more and more closcly 
drawn together, and as far as those nations are conccroed 
where its operations are known, an increase of happiness 
aud welfare is ensured ag its fruit. There is another 
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diplomacy which is that of a desire to extract all possible 
advantages out of a one-sided contract, to take up every 
foolish and even unlawful claim, to make a Minister a 
tool in the hands of individuals instead of an instrument in 
hands of a nation. If we wereto examine the bureanof such 
a Minister we should find it crammed with claims, some of 
them just indecd, as must be the case with that of every 
Minister ; others exhibiting every variety of human folly, 
and many every variety of human injustice. One requires 
compensation for losses brought about by his own inbeci- 
lity, another must be indemified for losses on transac- 
tions the nefarious nature of which is stamped on every 
document which embodies them, and a third sends in 
some demand which no strong or civilized nation would 
for one moment listen to. To a diplomatist of this school 
these claims are claims of his nationals, and as such are to 
be pressed whether just or not. Tho aid of diplomacy 
is to be called in to redress private wrong, the action lies 
in no other Court and no other course is open. But the 
very fact that this is so should involve all the greater 
serupulousness on the part of the Minister who is called 
on to press them, and instead of representing the national 
laxity, he should represent the national conscience. Ho 
should stand betwoen the Government he represents and 
that to which he is accredited, and bo able to feel, 
that whilo doing his duty to tho subjects of the 
one, he is just’ and scrupulous towards the other. The 
greater the powcr he represents, the more fastidious 
should he be as to the cases upon which he invokes its aid ; 
the weaker the nation to which he appeals, the more 
jealous should he be about the justice of his cause. There 
is nothing which the moral sense of mankind more 
strongly resents than the exhibition or the menace of 
power to support any but the clearest and most indisput- 
able rights, and no graver reflection can be cast upon ay 
Minister than to assert that he is invoking the power of | 
his country to sustain claims which he knows could not bo 
defended in the great Court of European public opinion. 
Nor must tho reflex action of so rigid a policy be lost; 
sight of. It clears the world of commerce of a host of! 
mev who are only too ready to play pitch and toss, on the ° 
chance that their possible losses may be made goud by the 
action of their Minister. These men abound in newly 
opened countries, of which they are the very flesh-flies, 
and if Ministers are once caught in their toils, it goes 
hard indeed with truth and justice. By virtue of flattery, 
or champagne or some prostituted position, they obtain 
access to the ears of authority, and with the want of dis- 
crimination which specially characterizes the Japanese, 
they are permitted to approach men whose relative social - 
vank in their own country would raise an impassable bar- 
rier between tho two. It is thus that we sce shameless ad. 
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venturers preying on the Japanese, and urging them on to 
incur expenses and indulge in fancies which leave them 
with empty purses and cast-away toys. 
men have sense enough, after being once detected, to trust 
to their own wit both to keep and to get out of scrapes, 
but it is impossible to thiuk that some amongst them do 
not contribute towards the bureau of claims of which we 
have spoken, 

And now for the practical application of these reflce- 
tions. 

With what 
being avowedly adopted by one of the foreign Ministers 
be palliated or justitied ? With an absenco of reticence 
strangely uubecoming the position of a Minister, thongh 
not altogether to our surprize, Mr. Ds Lone has not 

/ \ serupled to say in public that “ he would stop tho railway 
works,” anditisevenrumoured that he now threatens Japan 
with hostile action on the part of the United States, if 
some claims or concessions, of more or less validity, made 


Many of these 


shade of excuse can the course now 


by or to American citizens, partly during the Shogunate 
and partly since its fall, are not made good. 


Who is Mr. De Lone that he should presumo to talk 
of stopping works which a Government, not so strong 
indeed, but as distinctly a Government as that which he 
represents, have undertaken in their own country, and 
with money supplied to them for the very purposo, 
on condition of its being so applied P Whatever cluims 
American citizens may have on the Japanese Govern- 
ment, the American Minister has no more power to inter- 
fere with the laying of a single sleeper on the line than 
he has to do a like act at Charing Cross or Boulogne. 

‘The cause of much of thid diticulty now thrown in the 
way of the Government is undoubtedly personal, and 
above all, national jealousy, manifesting itself some- 
times in a manner which we hardly know whether to 
It is but 
a few days ago that a local paper, in an article animated 


characterize a8 more ridiculous or scandalous. 


by this childish feeling, called on all the Ministers to com- 
bine against Sir Harney Parkes on account of tho pre- 
| ponderance of his influence, and amusingly promised its 
support to the conspiracy. If any evidence had been 
, adduced to prove that this influence was being used cor- 
| ruptly, or injudiciously, or adversely to Japanese or even 
| foreign interests, it would have constituted a fair indict- 
| But nothing of the kind was pleaded. A vague 
statement was made that the interests of foreign nations 


ment. 


were being sacrificed by the prepondvrating intluence of 
(the British Minister. How are they so sacrificed ? 
What evidence is there of it? Whe gays so, and on what 
authority ? 

Now, we will venture to contradict this in the most 
unqualified manner, and to say further, that a largo ma- 
jority of the merchants of all nations resident in Yoko- 
hama would contradict the statement in the same empha- 

‘tic manner. The policy of Mnglaud generally is a com- 
j mercial policy, and the efforts of British statesmen are 
( directed chiefly to its furtherance. Ingland seeks no 
j i special personal advantages. She encourages in stlice 
‘nations those liberal ideas on the subject of trade which 
Isiae haa carried out within her own dominious, and trusts 
ito the energy and enterprize of her own sons to take 


advantage of them. If she gains an advautuge she ex- 
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tends it liberally to all, seeking no exclusive privileges. 
and stipulating for no special advantages, nor has any | 
nation ever shewn so liberal a sprit in sharing the bene. | 
fits which have resulted from her own arms and diplo- 
macy. This isa matter of history and every decently 
informed man is well aware of it. But part of this com-| 
mercial policy consists in lending moral support to the. 
Governments of those countries with which she is in. 
relation, when those Governments are either weak in’ 
themselves and require support, or when they are earnest. , 
ly endeavouring to enter on a path of progress and cn- 
lightenment, She has no wish for territory, her aims 
are perfectly simple and perfectly honest, and nothing: 
pleases her more than to assist in giving strength, restor. : 
ing peace, or producing harmony in and among nations, : 
All this vaponring then about exclusive advantages and ; 
damage done to Western commerce by the preponderance | 
of British influence, discloses an historical ignorance aud: 
a childish jealousy which gravely reflect on the guod 
sense and fecling of its authors... | 
The simple fact is that the appointment of English | 
Engineers tor the coustruction of the railway here CAUS-S | 
all this heart) burning, and the engines of the Comptoir | 
Belve are puffed in vain, and what is more, will contunue 
tu remain so. Have the authors of all this nonsense ever 
reflected upon where the money comes from to build this 
railway P And we might ask the same question with 
regard to half the railways in Europe, the Russian, Spanish, 
Turkish, Italian and many of the German, Belgian, Swiss 
and even French lines. This money has come from ne- 
Jand, and many of these lines have been constructed by 
Englishmen, as was perfectly right and proper, in view of 
the source from whence the money caine. We have only 
to refer to the positions occupied in Russia by Mr. Vic- 
votes and Afr. Berketey, by Mr. Beatriz in Spain, by 
Mr. Sterucyson and Mr. Barstow in France, and by Mr. 
Trevor Barciayin Turkey, to substantiate this statement, 
and these positions have been retained for years until the 
scicntifie and practical experience of the engineers of these 
various countries warranted English capitalists in cousent- 


‘ing to entrust to native skill the construction of thoso 


Railways for which their moncy was asked. IRfthis causes 
Jealousy amoug other nations, they will simply have to bear 
their gricfs until they are in a position to do what England 
has done and is still prepared and determined to do, nor 
will all this sickly lamentation or hollow bluster divert her 
from her course. If she has gained the confidence of 
Asiatic Governments, it is because her policy has been 
honest though sometimcs high handed, because her Min- 
isters are pure and her counsels wise, because she transfust 8 
her great influence with conscientious fecling and upright 
motive, and refuses to support even her own sons whire 
their conduct deserves reprobation and renders them 
unworthy of her countenance. When we see this policy 
universally acted upon by the Ministers of other nations, 


it will be time to talk about an unjust and injurious pre- . 


pouderance of Kuglish influence—but not till then. 





» CHINA. 


HEN some one described this generation a8 
. characterized by “an enlightened impatience of 
isthinusvs,” aud application of the remark was made to 
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Suez, and Darien, and Corinth, and even to the “ narrow 
neck of land” between Watchet aud Topsham, ouly half 
the truth was told, and that the lesser half. 


Moral and | 


| 


. . . 7 | 
political, as well ag material isthmases are borne with : 


impatience in our day, aud we may expect to see more 
and more frequently,—not, such and such an anti-Isthmns 
Company (Limited), but leagues,—movements, Keform 
Bills aud Plebicitumns—in other words partial and silent, 
but virtual revolutions, the object of all which will be to 
cut through some dividing, alienating, estranging custom— 
some institution which prevents the interflow of classes or 
nationalities. We leave our European friends to attend 
to¢heir own affairs in this department, and give our 
thought to China and Japan, as two cases in which 
unquestionable revolutions are going on, though with 


‘ anech diversity of process and conditions as makes 


_them intereating by their contrast with each other, as 


well as important in their relation to ourselves. 
In Japan there has been a transition so great, 80 pecu. 
liar, 80 rapid, so complete, that historic parallels can hardly 
he found for its illustration ; while in China we find the 
«same old process as other freedom-secking nations have 
“been ground through, the same reluctance to advance, 


thongh advance is advantage; the same grudge at parting 


with old privileges, though privilege means privation; 


the same old saying (old as the days of Svlomon) “ the 
former daya were better than these; ’’—in a word, the 





* Animated by antiquated prejudices and daunted by 
ignorant apprchensious ’—describes the Literati- Mandar- 
* Violent, hot-headed, unthinking 
men ’’—such were most of the Tai-ping, Hoong-tow and 


inie state of mind. 


Nien-fe marauders, and such are some of the foreigners 
of the species “firebrand,” not unknown in China, 
Both these fires are burning, or rather, smouldering ; and 
hardly anything short of a deluge of intelligence, good- 
sense and good-feeling in the ruling classes will suffice to 
To look for 


these rare qualities in adequate amount, is not reasonable ; 


keep the conflagration from bursting out. 


there are no grounds to warrant our doing so. On the 
contrary, there are plain indications of the two sets of 
influences gathering strength each after its own kind , 
and the collision which has long been imminent, only 
waited for some slight occasion to precipitate us into 
another state and stage of disinte gration and reconstruc- 
tion. 


China can no longer be governed as ove country with- © 


out the aid of the rail-road and the telegraph ; and tele- 
graph and rail-road the present rulers of China will not 
have. The constantly-recurring famines of large districts 
can only be relieved by rapid transportation—which 
means, steam-bnats on the inner waters; and these the 
The overflows of the great 


rivers, particularly the Hwang Ho, can only be regulated 


mandarins will not permit. 


by such engineering skill as has made a highway through 


— old holdback policy which deprives the car of progress | the desert, and redeemed whole districts of India from 
of that steadiness which is given by momentum, and ‘an annual drought; but such engineering the Paternal 


endangers an overset by its very efforts to keep things 


as they are. 


| Looking at China now—that is, the old Empire with its 
| new affiliations; the mass of Mongolian inertia with the 
! irritating impetus of twelve or fifteen nationalities mak- 
: ing themselves felt effectively at as many places 
on the coast, and also penetrating in every direction with 
their enlivening influences;—looking at the temper of the 
conservative ‘‘oldsters,” and the irrepressibility of tho 
‘progressive “ youngasters,”’ we feel that it all meana 
Revolution ; and we are reminded of Lord Palmerston’s 
great speech in 1850 when he said in his own way, what, 
had Burke spoken it ore rotundo, would have been 
counted a choice specimen of philosophic statesmanship. 
“There are” said England’s great Foreign Minister, 
In the first 
place, there are those violent, hot headed and unthinking 


* revolutionists of two kinds in the world. 


men, who fly to arms, who overthrow established Govern- 
ments, and who recklessly, without regard to conse- 
quences and without measuring difficulties and comparing 
strongth, deluge their country with blood and draw down 
the greatest calamities on their fellow countrymen. 
These are the revolutionists of one class, But there 
kind; — blind-mind- 
ed men who, animated by antiquated prejudices, and 


are revolutionists of another 
daunted by ignorant apprehensious, dam up the current 
of human improvement, until the irresistible pressure of 
accumulated discontent breaks down the opposing bar- 
riers, and overthrows and levels to the earth thoso very 
justitutions which a timely application of renovating 
means would have rendered strony and lasting.” 

There we have it exactly : that is China at tho present 
time; the China with which we have to deal. 
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Government does not appreciate and will not employ. 
Fuel for the millions can only be adequately provided 
by such mining as Foreigners, with their machinery can— 
and the Chinese, without machinery, cannot—porform. 
But no. Coal muat be brought into Peking itself on the 
backs of most unhappy-looking camels, whose deliberate 
step and doleful mien are the very embodiment of un- 
excited destitution. 


Piracy cannot be suppressed by any force at the com- 
mand of the Governments, either Imperial or Provincial ; 
yet the fate of the Lay-Osborn project shows how effcct- 
ually the ruling caste is embarrassed by its own jealousies. 
The Revenues cannot be collected in any effective and 
intelligible manner, except by outside assistance; yet 
with how much reluctance is this availed of, and how 
endless are the devices for avoiding the full and fair 
carrying out of a system truly national. 


But the heaviest indictment against the present sct of 
office holders in China is that they cannot, or will not— 
at all events, they do not—keep up the road and canal 
system bequeathed to them by their predecessors: they 
lave allowed noble and costly works of this kind to fall 
into decay and become almost useless and altogether 
abominable, and they have not, at the prosent moment, 
one decent line of approach to their great capital. 


What would be thought of the present Rulers of 
Isngland, as such, if the stage-coach system of William 
the ‘Third’s time hud been adhered to, aud the roads then 
laid out been allowed to get miserably out of repair ? 
What would our French frivuds say if, under the Napo- 
leonic Dynasty the yrand canal of Languedoc had be- 
como choked up iu sume places, aud its banks broken 


down in others, aud if then they were called upon to reve. 
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two great rivers of China and their numerous tributarics 
offer ready communication with every province, and if once 
our merchants can obtain a secure footing on their great 
trunk lines or inland trade, we shall obtain um ple scope 
for the pent-up energies of our capitalists, and place them 
in such a position as must yield vast sources of wealth to 
all who embark with well considered zeal, upon the new 
routes laid open to them. It is the duty of the British 
Government to look to this. There is no people in the 
world so loyal, so liberal of their wealth, their time, their 
ease for the exigencies of the State ¢ and the least return 
they can look for, for these sacrifices, is that the Goveru- 
meut should secure to thom every advantage in extending 
their commerce.” 

Nothing can be more melancholy than to look back 
over the events of recent years, and to see how the in- 
terests of the Chinese people, and of the subjects of fhe 
Queen have been played with. We are ready enough to 
censure the French Mmperor for his Italian policy, and to 
blame him for supporting the throne of Pius the Ninth 
with French bayouets ; but we have been instrumental 
in keeping up # system every whit as corrupt and oppress: 
ive as the rule of the Monk. And yet, twenty years ago, 
all was in our favour, and in the favour of the millions of 
China. We have, however, elected to keep up the abuses 
of a vicious system, and to play into the hands of the 
aristocratic cliqne at Peking. And none of this nved 
ever have been dove. We are reminded of what 
might have been the history of past years, by a 
paragraph in this very old number of the Herald. 
In 1850, Japan was excluding Christiau nations. 
We read, “the petty huxtering influence now sub- 
sisting between Japan and Holland would be merely 
contemptible, were not all Western nations degraded by 
the humiliating concessions of the Dutch to the insolency 
of -the Japanese authorities.” Wo had nothing to hope 
for from Japan twenty years ago, and now we have every- 
thing that we can possibly wish. We had everything to 
hope for from China twenty years ago, and now we have 
nothing that her Rulers cau possibly keep us” out of. 
Surely these surgestive facts prove the wisdom of the 
pulicy at the Court of Yeddo, and the folly of the policy 
at the Court of Pekin; and as thoy place the actual gitu- 
ation in a clear light, they justify our troubling our read- 
ers by hunting up au old newspaper.” 


rence and admire and sustain the ruling system which 
thus distinguished itself? Yet this is expected not onl y 
of the undeveloped Chinese people, but of the astute 
nationalities of other lands who know better. We are to 
uphold the regnant officials in their good-for-nothingnoas, 
and are expected almost to “ love, honor and obey them” 
because we have made a sort of national half-marriage 
with the Puppet at Pekin, by a treaty subject to frequent 
revision in the interest of retrogression. 

Verily we are a patient people, and we do allow our 
interests to be trifled with in a most wonderful manner 
by the changeful administrators of our Home Govern- 
ment. However, such things work their own cure, though 
the process is a cruel one. A second James must needs 
precede a third William, and the slackness which invites 
contempt will lead to the stringency which causes Treaties 
to be observed ; though here also the process {is a frightful 
one, and may involve the loss of many lives. 

And what then ?—is the natural and anxious question. 
_A new order of things, certainly ; perhaps an under- 
standing with the new Mohammedan power which may 
possibly establish itself at Peking, unless the Foreign 
Powers say, nay; or unless they have themsolves good 
sense enough to see that Nankin or (better still) Chin- 
kiang is the true potential centre of China proper. There, 
at the junction of the great river and the grand canal, 
they would be in the true position of controul; and, if on 
good terms with Foreign Powers, and willing to avail 
themselves of foreign methods, they might keep in check 
and finally assimilate the remains of the Taiping vs 
revolutionis, which still exist and will readily revive on 
the first occasion. It is ‘‘ suppressed” indeed, but only 
as you suppress a globule of quicksilver by putting a 
weight on it; a dozen smaller globules glide away, but 
the substance is all there, ready to reunite in a moment 
under favouring conditions,—witness the recent develope- 
ments at Nankin, and the malcontent condition of all 
the North Western Princes. 

So we think, and so we write; but cut bono? What 
more clear and more convincing than the article which 
appeared in the Japan Times {in November 1869 ) 
demonstrating the need of a “ China and Japan Asso- 
ciation” and showing the work that was before it? And 
what more true, or more disheartening than the retro- 
spect of the past twenty: ycars recontly taken by the 
North China Heruld? The Editor, after looking over the 
first number of that Journal, says :— 


‘Of course it is a delicate matter for us to institute 
comparisons, between the sheet which was issued from 
this office in August 1850, and the paper which now goes 
“home by every mail, but we confess that, in looking over 
the Herald of early days, we sce no reason to be ashamed. 
Still, on reading the early articles contributed to the in- 
fant journal, we are uncomfortably reminded of the small 
steps that our politicians have made along the path of 
Progress. The self-same pleas, the self-same allegatiuns | Court, vut to Gentlemen and Officers, aud I dun’t expect 
that fill our readers now, were urged twenty years ago. | what I say to be repeated.” 

The propriety of opening the country, of allowing steam-| J) Camparrn, Paymaster ofthe Sylvia, stated in evi- 
ers to ascend the Yangtsze aud to ply ou the inland | sence. that the Doctor of the Ozeida, cv oun benndthe 
waters, is pressed upon the notice of our readers, with the)? : “ | 
‘dentical illustrations and argumeuts that form the staple | Syfe raid that just before the collision he heard an order 
of our political leaders at this day. We quote a passage froin the forecastle “ Port,” and then that the order 
from @ paper on our present and future relations with |“ Srarboard,” was given by the Otlicer of the deck. 
China. ; Mr. Gambren. Ist Licut of the Sylvia stated, that when 
tt aaievidens tna Oy merchants require greater Op- | 7 wut, y ares was on board the Sylvia on the 25th January, 


wrtunities to carry out their s wculations. They require ge 
cease to the first eens ; thie vast plains batsted by the he beard hum at different tines, while un buard, relate the 













































PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS ON THE 
ONEIDA Cask. 





W* publish elsewhere the correspondence on the 

collision between the U.S.S. Oneida and the 
Bombay, which has been printed with the authority of 
Parliament, but we cannot do so without a few words of 
comment upon the whole case, the more so that since we 
last touched it, the decision of the American Naval Court 
of Yokohama has reached us. Presuming our reailers 
are familiar with the evidence, or can obtain access to it, 
we woald first draw their attention to the tuliowing 
statements. 

Lrevr. L. S. Dawson, of H. M. S. Sylvia stated that 
Mr, Yates told him that on seeing the Bomb«y light he 
ordered the helm to Port and that the Captain and Mr. 
Morpaur corrected him and said “ always starboard,” 
and also that Mr. Yares said at the timo Mr. CAMPBELL 
‘was speaking to him. “ I am not now sp-aking before a 
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eircumstanecs of the eollision between the Bombay and 
the Oacuda, Mr. Larus’ story was—that when he saw the 
Licht a'.cad he ordered the helm to be ported; he then 
said that the Captain and Navigating Officer came on deck, 
or were on deck, and ord redthe helm to be putto starboard. 
Mr. Yates remons‘rated, thinking it was dangerous, and 
the Captain then said “Starboard, Mr, Yates, you'll keep 
your helm a’ s‘arboard.” From the above it may be ga- 
thered, that when Mr. Yates wished to Port to lights 
ahead, he must have seen a red light, as it may bo pre- 
sumed if he had any knowledge of the rule of the road 
that he would not Port if he on/y saw a green light ahead, 
and this bears out the evidence of the Bombay that her 
(the latter’s) red light was presented to them, at the 
time the Oneida first saw the Bombay. The Naval Court 
of Enquiry rejected this evidence; but we have never 
been able to understand on what grounds. It was 
elicited under circuinstances which entirely exonerated 
the witnesses from any charge of breach of confidence, the 
testimony which they gave agrees, and the circumstances 
under which it was given render it probable that it con- 
tuins a considerable body of truth. 

We have next to observe that the Naval Court Martial 
held on board U. 8. 8. Idaho upon the causes of the liss of 
the Oneida was a strictly private one, whereas the 
Naval Court held at Yokohama was a public one. In the 
former case interested partics sat in judgment, where- 
as inthe latter case di-interested parties sat in judgment, 
~ consequently the decision of the former Court could uever 
with justice stand against that of the latter. For example ; 
H. M.S. Inflecible came into collision with a merchant 
ship. The Officer of the watch of the Naval ship was tried 
by Court-Martial and acquitted. The merchant ship 
afterwards brought an action against the Man-of-war in 
the Admiralty Court, which the latier lust. In defence, 
tle Naval people urged, that by the Court-Martial, the 
merchant ship had been held to blame. But the Judge of 
the Admiralty Court ruled that the decision of the Court- 
Martial would not interfere with any decision given in 
an Admiralty or any other Court. With reference to 
the above Court-Martial held on board the Idaho, the 
evidence of Mr. Yates only could have been taken with 
regard to the track and position of the Oneida, as he was 
the only surviving oflicer, but as he was by his own ad- 
mission completely unacquainted with the laud, and did 
not know what amount of deviation there was on the com- 
pass course he was steering, his position and track can only 
be looked at as an approximate one. In the statement of 
the result of the inquiry it is said that three or four 
heavy guns fired by the Oneida wero heard at Yokohama, 
a distance of over nino miles; but it dves not ailude to 
the fact that two guns were fired from the Bombay and 
onein reply from the P. & O. hulk Ziptree aa mail signa's, 
within one mile of Yokohama, and that in evidence it does 
hot appear that anyone heard six or seven guns that 
evening, which must have becn the case had the Oneida’s 
guns becn heard ; for had they been audible from a po- 
sition nine miles dead to windward of them during a 
strong breeze, the Bombuy’s and Ziptree’s guns must have 
been heard at a position only one mile to leeward 
of them (that of the latter vessel). 

The Oncidu was left in charge, when proceeding down 
the bay on a dark night, of an officer who had only been 
four years at sea, who was perfectly unacquainted with 
the land, and who had to send down once or twice to the 
Navigator, whose post it is, according to Mr. Yares’s evi- 
dence, to be on deck when one of the United States 
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collision is apprehended. But it appears from the evi- 
dence of the dector of the Oneida, that after having seen 
the Bombay’s light he sat down to his dinner again, so 
that it was clearly his intention not to be on deck when 
passing the Bombay, for he must have known that steam- 
ers approach one another so rapidly that they would pass 
in avout four or five minutes, and he would hardly have 
sat down to his dinner for that short time, but would 
have remained on deck until she had passed. 


It is always presumed that a man-of- war is in such astate 
of discipline that she ought never to be surprised or taken 
unprepared by squalls, enemies, ships or wreck. Tho 
Oneida was not in a condition to meet the latter, for had 
she struck on a sunken rock it is shewu by Mr. Yates’ 
evidence that they cou'd only have saved a few moro 
men than they did save, as in that case they would have 
had the gig which was damazed by the collision with the 
Bambay ; 30 that through the negligence of the party 
whose duty it was to see her properly supplied with boats 
she was nut so equipped, and throngh the negligence 
of those on board to give orders to cut away spars, grat- 
ings, and other things that would float, many lives were 
lost which no doubt would otherwise have been saved. 
‘To show what can be done where discipliue is good, the 
loss of the Raleigh offers a good example. When thas 
vessel was in the act of firing a salute tothe French 
Admiral, she struck on a sunken rock. Commander 
Kepren gave the order that the salute was to be finished 
before taking to the boats, and notwithstanding the loss of 
time occasioued by this, all the crew were saved. As an- 
other example, the P. & O. steamer Singapore struck on 
an unknown sunken rock at midday, and ina few minutes 
afterwards weut down. Notwithstanding the shortness of 
time she remained above water, though at some distance 
from the land, the Mails and Passengers with their Baz. 
gage were saved. 


Had the Oueida been properly equipped, all her crew 
would have been saved, and in that cause as there would 
have been no loss of life, Captain Eyre would not have 
been punished for what turus out to be an error of judg- 
ment. Consequently he is punished partly fir the guilty 
negligence of the party neglecting to supply her (the 
Oneida) with boats, and alsv for that want of discipline and 
judgment which exhibited no resources when boats were 
wanting. And as in the Naval Court of Yokohama the 
Members cousidered that it was beyond their province 
to sitin judgment upon the management of the Oneida, 
no remarks were made on this. 


The Oneida appears to have deen exonerated from the 
consequence of not saving her own crew, although she was 
a man-of-war, through not having bvats and signal lights 
ready, although it is stated in Article 20 of the rules of 
the road, that “nothing in these rules shall exonerate 
any ship or the owner, or master, or crew thereof, from 
the consequences of any neglect to carry lights or signals, 
or of any neglect to keep a proper lookout, or of the 
neglect of any precaution which may be required by the 
ordinary practice of seamen or by the special circum- 
stances of the case.” 

With reference to this, it is usual for men-of-war to 
be able to make signals at any moment, and guns can he 
fired in a few seconds. 


With regard to such neglect on the part of merchant 
ships or any other vessels as may incapacitate them from 
making signals, or getting boats ready, or in the event of 
their boats being damaged, the omission to make rafts 


vessels ig in a dangcrous place, or when any danger from must be considered a neglect of a precaution required by 
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the “ordinary practice of seamen or by the special circum- 
stences of the case.” 

The fact of Captain Eyre not ordering a special lookout 
to be kept for the purpose of observing any signals which 
might be sent up by the Onezda is consistent with the 
fact of his believing that no harm had been done to the 
other vessel, for had he thought that she was so much: 
damaged as to require signals to ba watched for, he 
would have felt it to be his duty to stand by her. 
The Court in such a case would -no doubt have remark- 


ed “Tf vou thought that the Qaeda was so badly dam- 
Aved fuut you expected signals of distress from her, it 
was veur duly to turn back.’ We cannot sxonerate 
Capen Lyre for not taking this course: we merely wish 


to sneey that lis action was at least based on a hypothesis, 
Wich, thouch false, entirely accounts for, however little 
si muy tustify such action. 

it 13 somewhat singular, if not suspicions, that the 
sxelen oi tho track which appears in the American drmy 
anid Nusy Guzette is wholly inaccurate, a fact which was 


vermursed by tho English newspapers, and it places a 
hon-ex.iing island in the track of the Oneida, which 
weuld, i oxiscig, have created a perplexity as to her 


course, a perplexity which may have been felt, but for 
which there was no necessity. As we have seen a tracing 
of this sketch, and have compared it with an authorized 
chart, we state this fact most positively. 

The correspuudence comprises, among other papers, 
three letters fro: Mr. DE Lona, and one froin the Board 
of Trade to the Foreign Secretary. The first of these 
letters xequires no particular notice, and the second is 
on!y remarkabie for the following curious statement. 
“That I feit decply the loss that had been sustained, I 
freely confess, but a tendency unquestionably existed to 
provoke me into a loss of temper, which was entirely wnsue- 
cessful. This ts apparent even in the colouring of such 
words as I aim reported to have used. 

1f Mr. De Lona means by the first part of this state- 
ment that this provocation was given by the President of 
the Court, we have simply to say that nothing can be 
more unfounded. Mr. Dr Lone was allowed a license 
of bo7 and mind which we never yet saw granted to any 
one in a British Court, and was indulged in a freedom of 
oration and expectoration perfectly startling. 

He was not called to order when he spoke of indicting 
Mr. Eyre for murder, 8 charge which no more lay against 
the Captain of the Bombay than agaiust his youngest 
cabin boy, and throughout the whole enquiry every al: 
lowance was made for his naturally excited state of 
feeling, by the exhibition of great leniency and fur- 
bearance on the part of the President of the Court. 
As regard “‘the colouring” of his words, Mr. De 
Lona's tipssisima verba were reported by a shorthand 
writer. How could they be coloured ? 


Why were not any misrepresentations or mistakes 
in the report pointed out? Why should Mr. Ds Lone 
resort to a charge of colouring without substantiating it P 
‘I'he charge is specific; why are not the allegations as 
specific, and the required corrections made in the letter 
addressed to his Government? This is not the first time 
that we have had cause tv reflect on Mr. De Lonea’s 
despatches, our increased acquaintance with which docs 
not tend to improve our opinion of them. 

But to the American Minister’s third despatch we 
wish to call special notice. If our readers will turn to it 
they will observe that Mr. Dz Lone called the attention 
of the British Minister to the propriety of the detention 
and criminal prosecution of Captain Eyre and his 
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Officers, and seems to be surprised that they were allowed 
to leave the country, and in his own phraseolugy “to be at 
large.” Is Mr. DE Lone a lawyer, and yet ignorant that 
criminal prosecution can only be founded upon an allidavit 
of cul able negl'gence or criminal intention, and had not 
the Naval Court of Enquiry, by its judgment. already 
exonerated Captain Eyre from all blame as to the causes 
of the collision, and therefore cut away the ground from 
under any pretence for crim‘nal prosecution ? 

We have no wish to r-vive the heartburnings which 
this most 'n‘neutable case produced, and no on: enter- 
tains a morc sincere and unaffected sympathy with the 
bereaved nation and the relatives of the crew than our- 
selves. We have always erpressed the opinion that 
Captain Eyre'’s judgment was gravely at fault in not 
remaining by the Oneida until he was assured of 
her safety, and we think the punishment awarded 
him by the Court was just. But we are bound 
to strip from documents such as those we have 
before us, those fallacies nnd misrepresentations which 
they contain: nor should it be forgoiten by those whose 
words on this subject, either spoken or written, have a 
tendency to revive discussion on it, that the warm sympa- 
thies unquestionably sh-wn by the English press towards 
America in this cruel loss have kept their expressions & 
little on this side of severe justice, and that no advantages 
will be gained by Americans in extorting, by any denial 
of English fairness, a fuller and more explicit analysis of 
the whole disaster than has yet appeared. 

And final!y we wonld draw attention to the fact that 
England alone has embodied in her Code of maritime law 
the humane provision which compels the masters of 
British ships to stand by and render assistance to any 
vessel with which they may come into collision, Had 
the English steamer been sunk by the accident, the 
Captain of the Oneida could not have been punished. 
Yet Mr. De Long finds fault that Captain Eyre was 
not made the subject of a criminal prosecution! We 
firmly believe that an action would lie against the 
American Admiral] or the United States Government, on 
behalf of the relatives of the deceased crew, for neglect- 
ing to have the Oneida properly supplied with boats, and 
ifa strict justice is invoked, it is there that it must 
begin. 


Notes of the Geek. 


iT untimely death of Captain GILFILLAN from the effects 
of an overdose of chloroform administered by his medical 
attendant during a surgical operation, has caused through 
the whole community the liveliest emotion. The verdict de- 
livered by the Jurors on the Inquest gravely inculpates Dr. 
Datliston, nor do we see that they could have come to any 
other decision on the evidence presented to them. It is the 
duty of Jurors in such a case to lay aside all private feelings, 
and to allow nothing to stand in the way of the admin- 
istration of strict justice both to the medical practitioner 
and to society. As the case must now be referred to 
a higher tribunal we do not wish to prejudge it or pre- 
maturely to censure Dr. Datuston. On the contrary, we 
cannot but feel sympathy for a professional gentleman placed 
by the verdict of a coroner's jury in a distressing position, and 
we await the further enquiry that must take place with hopes 
that Doctor DALUIsTon, by his own history of the actual symp- 
toms previous to death, (a scientific statement of which we 
have not yet heard) may be enabled to relieve himself from 
the reproach of being an incautious practitioner. 
Our remarks would rather be directed to an important 
point which has been presented to our mind more than once 
latterly, and which we think now demands special notice. We 
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refer to the necessity for post mortem examinations in every 
case where the cause of death is not clearly accounted for by a 
qualified medical man. This is a subject of vital importance 
to the community at large, and the friends of the deceased in 
particular. For the former it constitutes a defcnce, to the lat- 
ter it is always a satisfaction. In the case now occupying all 
minds, had Dr. Dauuiston demonstrated by post mortem 
examination a healthy state of the vital organs, no blame 
would attach to him for the misadventure that arrived, pre- 
suming always that from previous medical attendance on the 
deceased he had acquired, as far as human judgment can ac- 
quire it, a knowledge of the idiosyncracy of his patient. On the 
other hand the Court, for the satisfaction of the public, would 
have ascertained the fact or otherwise of deceased's vital organs 
rendering it improper to administer chloroform at all, or only 
with extraordinary precautions. The above remarks will 
equally apply to the case of the Malay who lately came by his 
death in a street fracas. 

Recurring to the case of Captain Gilfillan, as the duly con- 
stituted authority has taken prompt action on the matter, we 
await the magisterial investigation before further discuss- 
ing this most untoward accident, being fully satisfied that 


ice it is incomparably slower, proving that ice is a very 
bad conductor of heat and that it absorbs heat very slowly. 
That ice-bouses are filled on the coldest days is perfectly 
true, because the temperature of even ice itself varies consi- 
derably, and the more it is protected by non-conducting 
substances the longer its low temperature lasts, but this is a 
very different thing from saying that it absorbs or conducts 
heat rapidly. 

The next error, however, is far more grave. It is stated 
that the particles of air which exist in ice ure the cause why 
it freely floats in water. Does the ice then contain more air 
than the water from which it is formed? Surely not, Tne 
cause why ice floats in water is entirely different, and is so 
interesting and so extremely beautiful as a provision of nature 
the absence of which would go far to make this globe unin- 
habitable, that we must be pardoned for entering at sume 
length upon it. 

In the first place, then, we know that bodies in general 
expand when they are heated and contract when they are 
cooled. But water, when its temperature falls below 40 ., 
presents a most remarkable excepiicn to this general law. 
Ir continues in accordance with the law to contract, though 


justice will be done both in the interests of the public, and |i, 4 continually diminished degree, from 4). to 38.8 degrees, 


with due consideration for the difficulties of medical diagnosis. 
H. M. S. “Ocean” returned here on Thursday, after an 
absence of some few months in China. It is expected that 
she will proceed to Nagasaki to await orders there, ir case her 
presence should again be required in the China waters. 








Mr. F.O. Apams, H.B.M.’s Secretary of Legation, and party 
have returned from a lengthened tour in the interior, under- 
taken from the purpose of enquiring into the state of the Silk 
districts and the present condition of Silk culture in Japan. 
Mr. Avams has slready by his exertions of last year establish- 
ed a protectorate over the silkworm of Japan, and the Uji 
have learnt to look upon him as a kind of entomological 
Attila. We trust that the implacability with which he pur- 
sues this race of parasites will be as beneficent as it is determ- 
ined and vigorous. 





A letter appeared in the “ Japan Gazctte” of Monday last 
on the subject of “ice,” containing as many errors as it 
has ever fallen to our lot to meet with in so small a compass. 
The letter concludes with these words—“ Thinking these facts 
may not be generally known and at any rate trusting they 
may be of interest and importance” &c. We are sure that 
the enterprising authors of the letter, who in the earlier part 
of it disclaim any scientific knowledge on the subject and 
ground their statements entirely on experience, will not take it 
amiss if we point out to them where these errors lie. We may 
add that our chief authority for our statements is Dr. Lard. 
ner, than whom we can adduce no better witness. 

In saying that even the- coldest ice contains a certain 
quantity of heat, they are, of course, perfectly right. But 
when they go on to state that “it is well known to scientific men 
that ice absorbs caloric more rapidly perhaps than any known 
substance” they fall into an error of the gravest kind. Ice 
is a singularly bad conductor of heat, nearly as bad indeed as 
water, and the least thought will prove this. Let any one 
take an icicle of a few inches in length and place the end of it 
in their mouth, bringing the lips and tongue in contact with 
it. They will find that it only melts at the points of contact, 
although exposed to the high temperature of the body (98 
degrees Fah.) The extremity which remains outside the 
mouth will be very slightly affected by the heat applied to the 
other end. Were ice a rapid absorber of heat, the whole 
would begin to melt, more or less rapidly according to the 
proximity of the parts to the warmer body. Contrast 
this with the action of heat on metals which are among 
the best known conductors. The moment heat is applied 
to any part of a metallic rod it flies rapidly towards all 
the other parts, according as the metal is a better or 
worse conductor. With iron the process is compar- 








‘being heavier than the inferior strata. 
| float on them. If water were a good conductor of heat, the 
| cooling effect of the surface would extend downwards toa 
| considerable depth; but being, on the contrary, an extuemely 
|bad conductor the effect of the superficial temperature will 


and when it arrives at the latter temperature the contraction 
ceases altogether. When its temperature falls below 335.8 
degrees, instead of contracting it erpan/s, and continues 
to expand until it is frozen, which takes place ut 32 degrees. 
The specific gravity therefore of ice is less than that of water 
and it floats accordingly. 


This anomalous quality of water when its temperature falls 
below 38.8 Fahr. and its consequent maximum density at 
that temperature, is attended with most remarkable and 
important consequences in the phenomena of the waters of 
the globe, and in the economy of the tribes of organized crea- 
tures which inhabit them, and any disturbance of this pro- 
vision would produce effects of a most injurious description 
in the economy of nature. Into this, however, we cannot 
enter without too great a trespass on our space. It must be 
sufficient to state that as soon as the surface of a body of 
water is exposed to continued cold, the superficial stratum 
falling in temperature will become heavier, volume for volume, 
than the strata below it, and will therefore sink, the inferior 
strata rising and taking its place. These in their turn will 
sink, and in this manner a continual system of downward and 
upward currents will be maintained, until the entire mass is 
reduced to an uniform temperature. But the superficial stra- 
tum, and and all the inferior strata will at length be reduced 
to the uniform temperature of 38°.8, the temperature of great- 
est density. After this the system of currents upwards and 
downwards will cease and the several strata assume a state 
of repose. When the superficial stratum is reduced to a tem- 
perature lower than 38°.8 (which is that of maximum density 
of water) it will become lighter, volume for volume, instead of 
It will therefore 


extend only to a very limited depth; and at and below 
that limit, the uniform temperature of 38.8 will be maintain- 
ed. This state of repose will continue wntil this superficial 
stratum falls to 32 degrees, after which it will be frozen, and 
when the surface is solidified, if it be still exposed to a cold 
lower than 32 degrees the temperature of the surface of the 
ice will continue to full. 


Now, if ice were a good conductor of heat, as this letter 
affirms, this downward process of congelation would proceed 
very rapidly until the whole ofthe water was frozen, aud we 
should have seas and lakes of solid ice formed with great 
rapidity to the utter destruction of all the living creatures iuhab- 


iting it. Ice, however, is so bad a conductor of heat, in other 


words absorbs it so slowiy, that the superficial temperature 
can be propagated only to a very inconsiderable depth, and 


atively slow, with lead and copper very quick. But with ; it is found accordingly that the crust of ice formed even on 
& 
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the surface of the polar seas dues not exceed an average | [acted with great cantion—giving free access of air the whole 
j time; to this fact the quantity employed is’ principally due, 
as by far the larger portion was expended on the air. 
Tam. Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


J. J. RB. DALLIS'TON. 


thickness of wwenty feet. 

Lake Baikal in Siberia—or for better illustration let us 
take the North American Lakes, with which the writers of 
the letter are fannliar—these lakes do not produce ice above 
two or three fect thick, but exposed as their surface is to a 
cold of many degrees beluw zero, the ice on them would be 
to all intents and purposes solid were ice a good conductor 
of heat, and it is only because the reverse is the real fact that 
this limitation exists. 

We have noticed this matter, becanse although quite 
modestly written, the letter has a qnasi-scientific air about 
it, and attempts to explain well known phenomena by asser- 
tions as utterly unscientific as it ig possible to conceive them. 





To Tue Enitor or tHe “Javan WeEKLY Malt.” 
Six,—Will you allow me to ventilate a grievance in your 
columns P Let me tell you that I consider my grievance very 
serious indeed, not only as regards myself, but as affecting 
others. Iam in the habit of going frequently to Yedo on 
business, and though, as a matter of course, I occasionaliy 
“skin a Daimio,” there is nothing particularly disgraceful in 
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ce. 















managed, not particularly clean. The Architect deserves ull ! 

‘ . jae . ' 
the little good that might be said in favor of this melancholy ; 
caravanseral, inasmuch as the rooms are high and well pro- i 


To tus Epitor or Tuk “JapAN WrEKLY MAtIt.’”’ 


Srr.—Expecting fully that my evidence could have been 


taken at the Inquiry held at the British Consulate this week, 
T omitted to strengthen my position by a more severe examina- 
In fact [ felt perfectly satisfied with it 
even as it was, being utterly unable to see how a professional 
man could be blamed for using the legitimate instruments of 


tion of the witnesses. 


his business, for the relict of suilcring humanity, in a manner 
which even the medical witnesses present—hard pressed 
with leading questions, — admitted was conducted in every par- 
ticular which couid prove advantageous to the patient. As 
the Court has thought otherwise, and as paragraphs with 
“sensational” headings are appearing, will you have the kind- 
ness to publish the foliowing statement which is exactly 
that Thad intended to make on the Inquest!’ Capt. Gillillan 
has witnessed more than one operation performed by me— 
chloroform being always used. One case in particular on board 
lis ship‘ Sultan,” elicited his warm admiration of the bene- 
fit to menkind of that agent --his remark being, that he would 
always have it cimployed in his own person if he needed it. 

Very shortly since on passing the “'lomio Maro,” his last 
command, he called me on board, and trom some fancied ail- 
ment caused ine to examine his chest. Not having a stetho- 
scope Inthe bout, L did this with the car to the chest, (this 
is why Dasked that question of Dr, Wellings—-and why I said 
that L did not examine the heart immediately betore the opera- 
tion.) I tuid him the state of things to be avery usual one, an 
enlarged condition, but that there was not any disease what- 
He assured 
me that that wis all over, and chat he had become a perfectly 


ever, only L cantioned him against stimulants, 
temperate nan. The fact of his calling to me, and our con- 
sulfation in his cabin can be easily proved, [ think. 

When culled in on the fatal occasion, 1 found Mr. Howles 
anid others, and fassert that the question of adininistering 
the anesthetic avose entirely with the patient and his friends. 
Mr. Howies particularly said, L remember, that he had ex- 
penenced its etfects on himself several times, and had assist- 
ed often in giving it. Flowever Lrefused to use it av first, 
and persurded the patient to bear the pain without it, as [had 
I did 


make a steady and iong continued cthort to reduce the injury 
2 


no doubt of reducing the dislocation in a few mimutes. 


With Che aia of three or four men, and only after that failure 
and Gilfillam’s staicment that he could bear no more, did I use 
the remedy. Ulaving prepared everything fora fresh trial on 
the arin, my patient lying on che floor, L lay down at. his 
head in such a position as to command a pericct view down 
my padicnt’s free, also of the neck where the curotids could 
1 could, and did 
frequently pass my land to the site of the leart. 

dlaving thus established inyscif aud having an able assist- 


be seeu pulsating —the heart itsclf also. 


ant (whose only duty was to pour more or less fluid into | 
the handkerchief) L did not hesitate to commence proceedings, | 


1 have used this agent certainly more than a thousand times, 

perhaps more than two thousand—litherro without even 
disagreeable results to the patient. I theretore elaim to be 
able to judge for myselfas to the manner of administering it. 
I have tried in turn every method and instrument recom- 
meuded in medical literature, and in this instanee, L declare, 
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portioned. But the cookery and table arrangements are posi- 
tively revolting. The servants, I am told, are “ Shareholders 
In the establishment.” Assuming small dividends, one can 
therefore conceive them indulging in a little impertinence to 
guests, chivying their European manager, or going to bed in 
the best bed-rooms; all this is, of course, comprehensible in 
reckless speculators who want at least some fun for their 
money. But the cook is but one man, and even if he too be a. 
shareholder, it scems to me that his power to make his disgust 
evident is really too vast for toleration. 

Seriously, Sir, a meal at the Yedo Hotel is an atrocious 
‘infliction, The tuble cloth stained with the drippings of many 
days dinners, The service scanty and grudgingly given, and 


my avocations to justify my discomlort when there. ‘he big / 
Hotel in Yedo is notoriously a mere barrack, excecrab!y 


| 
| 


+ ewe, 


the food of a kind to make one believe the whole affair a kind : 


of Japanese practical joke. During my first visits to Japan I ; 


submitted to all this, and beyond a hope that I might induce 
ithe Mimster of my country to procure the cook’s dismissal, 
saw no way of alleviating my condition. It was almost by 
chance that I discovered the other day in a back street, a 
veritable “ restaurant” kept by an intelligent, polite and most 
obliging Frenchman, and under his auspices I have since 
eaten when in Yedo with infinite satisfaction. 

Now for my grievance. I was duly informed when last in 
Yedo, that if 1 wished to feed away from the big Hotel, board 
would be charged in my account all the same, and that if I 
did not like the arrangement [I might remove my belongings 
to other quarters. Unfortunately the Frenchman has no bed- 
rvooms attached to his house. Of these the monopoly is 
possessed by the deadly asylum for the insane, in the case of 
which I fear all hopes of rcform are vain. By the by, what 
shall I do when my bill comes in # I won’t eat there, and I 
must sleep there; but does it follow that I must pay for both? 





I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


X. 
$$ eee 
Mr. DE Loxa tro Mr. Fisn. 


(No. 23) 
Legation of the United States in Japan, 
Yokohama 22nd February, 1870. 


Sir, 

My ctespatch No. 17, and telegram No. 18, both dated the Ist 
instant, conveyed to you the sad intelligence that the United States 
steamer Oneita, on the evening of tiie 24th ultimo, collided in this. 
bay with the British mail steamer Bombay, and was totally lost. 

A list of those who were sayed was also furnishéd. : 

At about daybreak of the 25th ultimo, it was reported to me that 
Dr. Suddards, the senior uredical officer, with 15 men of the Oneida, 
had reached this port by land; that their ship had been lost at a 
; point estimated to be about 10 or 12 miles from this anchorage, 
and though this officer knew of no more survivors, it was hoped that 





| others might have been able to suve themselves in boats, or might 

| pussibly be floating ou fragments of the wreck. 

| After this collision the British mail steamer Bombay, had pursucd 
her course to the anchorage, without even stopping to enquire 

| whether auy as-istanee could be rendered; and as this action had 

created a feeling which it was uccessary to control, I did uet hesitate 
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to order that the men who were saved should at once be sent on 
bonr.| the storeship Zdaho, and remain there. 

This disabled storeship being the only national vessel in Japan 
and at this port, the United States not even having a steam launch 
in this country, I would have been obliged to apply to forei::n 
authorities for the meuns of visiting the scene of the disaster but for 
the timely offer of the American steamer Funglsze which was then 
prepuring to sail on the afternoon of that duy for China; and as 
soon as steam cou'd be got up in her, I proceeded on my _ painful 
duty, animated by the hopo of saving life. But in that hope I was 
disappointed ; no trace of the ill-fated ship of any kind whatever, 
could be discovered. I was accompanied by Communder Mixhasloff, 
of the Russion corvette Vsadnick, and the bouts of that vessel, fully 
manned, were towed by the Yangisze. 

The English and French senior naval officers had each sent a steam 
launch, and Her Britannic Majesty’s ship Sylvia, and the British mail 
atvamer Bombay also proceeded down the bay to search: The latter 
having taken on board the other survivors of the Oneida off the 
Japanese navy yard of Yuokoska, where they had landed during 
the night, I sent a request for their transfer to the Yangtsze, which 
was promptly complied with. 

On my return to this port in the afternoon of that day (the 25th), 
I met the British Minister, from whom I learned that preliminary 
steps had already been taken fo hold a naval court of inquiry at the 
British consulate ; and I then agreed with him, as the evidence of 
such a court of inquiry could be used in any proceedings that might 
hereafter be instituted, that the witnesses on both sides should be 
examined before this Court, and that both Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Minister and myself should be present to conduct or aid in con- 
ducting the investigation. 

I wa: aware that such a course is without precedent ; but the fact 
of both the Kritish Minister and myself being present imparted to 
the Court the character of a joint inquiry, and materially contvri- 
buted to rea-sure the public opinion that was then freely being ex- 
pressed on the collision, and which, if not sv checked, might have 
led to complications aud unpleasaftness among the several national- 
ities at this pluco. 

The prevailing impression was that Captain Eyre, of the British 
mail steamer Bombay, after a collision, the severity of which he must 
have known, proceeded on his course without tendering assistance, 
thus leaving more than LOO of his fellow men to perish; that his 
inhumanily was revolting, and that he deserved summary punish- 
ment. The British Minister informally called my attention to reports 
received by him that the infliction of such summary treatment 
might be attempted at any moment, and it was certainly most 
desirable to promptly prevent an outbreak of feeling, however just 
or natural, or any steps being taken that mivzht interfere with aclear 
and correct stutement of all the facts and circumstances of this terri- 
ble disaster being carefully arrived at. 

With this object in view, I preferred joining my col'cague of 
Great Britain in the court already organised to the summoning of 
such a court in our consulate. If two courts of inquiry (ut the 
United States and British consulates) had been held simultaneously 
at this port, it was most likely that such a course, however it may 
have conformed with law, would have proved highly inexpedient ; 
as instead of allaying the existi :g excitement, which was effectually 
accomplished, it would have been intensified, and in such manner 
might have led to a breach of the peace, and thus added other de- 
plorable results to the great calumity already so full of grief and 
sorrow. ; 

I look forward with solicitude, though with much confidence, to your 
approval of my course. trusting that you will be pleased to consider 
that I was obliged to act with promptness and decision in my endeav- 
ours to save life and property, prevent acts of violence which were 
tlreatened, and to avoid delay in eliciting all the facts connected 
with this disaster. 

The Japanese governors at this port had promptly instructed 
their people to deliver to the local authorities all they might find, 
and to render such aid as might be required ; and an Enelish steam 
launch, with an officer of the Idaho on board, continued the search 
along the shores of the bay. In order that this might be more 
effectively done, I accepted the offer of the owners of the steamer 
Arvostook, formerly belonging to the Navy, and through the courtesy 
of the coinmander of the Russian corvette Vsadnick, who kindly 
furnished an engineer, I was enabled, as soon as the Aroustook was 
officered and manned from the Jda‘o, to despatch her down the bay 
“for that purpose. In my Despatch No. 17, of the Ist instant, 1 re- 
ported the charter of that ves=cl, transmitiing copy of the offer made 

-aud of my acceptance, from which you will have perceived that be- 
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yond the payment of a premium of insurance on her for the space 
of one month, and a supply of coal, no expense has been incurred. 

After closing that Despatch I learned that the wreck had been 
discovered, and in my telegram of the same date, No. 18, 1 reported 
this fuct to you ‘Tho wreck was promptly buoyed. 

I then sent to Shanghai for two divers nained Logee, who are pro- 
vided with complete diving apparatus, for the purpose of examining 
the spot, and furnishing an estimate of the cost of suving the arma- 
ment and, if possible, of raising the wreck. 

On the 5th the body of Commander Williams was recovered, and 
on the 8th instant it was buried, with full military honours, in 
which all nationalities, represented by their highest authorities, civil, 
naval, and military, and a large concourse of residents, juimed. 
Since then the body of the carpenter, Mr. J. D. Pinher, is the only 
one that has been found. . 

Ou the Lzth instant, after a delay of a few d:ys, occasioned by a 
wish to receive further testimony from the officers of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s ship Sy/via, which vessel was then at Hiozo, and had 
been ordered to return to this port for that purpose, a decision wag 
rendered by the Naval Court of Inquiry. 

I transmit herewith, No. 1, an authonticated report of the pro- 
ceedings, including the decision, without comment. 

Tho divers, Messrs, Logee, arrived here yesterday from Shangiri, 
and in a day or two their apparatus will be in working order, when 
they will be prepared to examine the wreck. The chief of the stall, 
Commander Roe, who hus arrived, will no duubt address the Navy 
Department by this mail. 

I transmit herewith, Enelosuro No. 2, original letter, addressed 
to me by Lieutenant Lyons, United States Navy, covering dlagram 
explanatory of the collision, fully illustrating the views entertained 
from the beginning, and whieh [had no occasion to change. 

I trust the result of the inguiry will be deemed full and complete, 
that nothing has been omitted or neglected, and that you will thus 
be enabl. dto become acquainted with all the cirewmstances attend. 
ing this sad loss for such further auction as may be determined upon, 

I beg respectfully to submit that in the absence of express uutheo- 
rity, no proceedings beyond eliciting a full and trathCal statement 
vould) be expected from ine. Lhe Peninsular and Oviental Steam 
Navigation Company is a wealthy corporation ; and if, as I believe, 
an action lies against them for the loss of the Oveida, proceedings 
to that effect can only be instituted before the Courts in Haytand, 

The proceedings herewith transmitted [ cannot indorse as fully 
as I could wish, except in so far as they re!ate to the testimony 
taken of the collison, which is correctly rendered. Thit 1 {lt dee p- 
ly the loss that had been sustained, I freely confess, but a tendency 
unquestionably existed to provoke me into a loss of temper, which 
was entirely unsuccessful. This is apparent even in the colouring 
of such words as 1 am reported to have uttered. 

Tie suddenness with which the titellizence of the disaster flashed 
upon me, the measures to be taken at once to prevent outbreaks of 
violence, apparently inuninent, & deep sense of the responsibility 
which so wiexpectedly devolved upon me, snd of the importance of 
neglucting no opportunity of ascertaming as thoroughly ts possible 
all that could throw light on this painful subject, are all so inany 
reasons that lead me to trust, even though my action be deemed to 
have been without precedent, that Dinay with conlidencs louk for- 
ward to your kind approval. 

I have dc. 
(Signed,) C. Lk. De Lona, 
Minister Lesident in Jupan. 
Ifon. Hanulton Fish, 
Seeretary of State, Washington. 





Mr. De Lona tro Mr. Fisa. 
(No. 25.) 
Legation of the U.S. in Japan, 
Yohohama, 23 Feb., 1870+ 
Sirr,—In addition to my Despatch No. 23, dated yesterday, T beg 
to inform you that, not feeling authorised to take ofietd) action con. 
cerning the course of Captain Eyre and others of the British anail 
stenner Bombay, T intormally called the attention of Her Betannie 
Majesty’s Minister fo the propriety of the detention and. eriminal 
proseeution of Canta Evre and his officers, but ali have been allows 
ed to depart froin this country, aud they are now at large. 
I have, &e. 
(Signed,) C.K. De Lona, 
Minster Resident in Japan, 
Hon. Hamilton Fish, 
Secretary of State, Washington. 
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(No. 7.) Gorerninent agreed, with great courtesy and fairness, to submit the 


Bosarp oF TRADE TO FOREIGN OFFICE. 
Board of Trude, Whitehall, 
6th May, 1870. 

Str,—I om directed by the Board of Trade to request you to in- 
form Lord Clarendon that the Board of Trade have given careful 
consideration to the circumstances attending the recent collision 
between the United S:ates corvette Oneida and the Peninsular and 
Oriental steamship Bombay. They have had before them the report 
of the proceedings of the Naval Court at Kanaguwa, forwarded to 
them by Her Majestv’s Consul. 

They hnve also had under their consideration the Papers Inid be- 
fore the United Stutes Congress forwarded to the Foreign Office by 
Mr. Thornton ; and. finally, they h.ve received applications from the 
Directors of the Peninswar and Oriental Company, and from Capt 
Evre, requesting that Captain Eyre’s certificate m:v be returned to 
him, on the ground that the Court at Kanagawa were wrong in de- 
ciing that Captain Evre was guilty of a breach of the 33rd Section 
of the ‘ Merehant Shipving Aet Amendment Act.” in’ that instead 
of wailing and endeavoring to render assistance to the Oneida, he, 
withont having reason to believe that lis own vessel was in a perilous 
condition, proceeded on his voyage. 

Copies of the proceedings of the Court. and of the application in 
question are enclosed for Lor.i Clarendon’s information. 

Lord Clarendon will observe that the statutory duty imposed on 
the Board of Trade under these circumstances, is that of reviewing 
the sentence passe! by the Naval Court upon Captain Eyre fora 
breach of th» 33rd Sectian of the “ Merchant Shipping Act Amend- 
ment. Act, 1862. From the enclosed copies of the replies which the 
Roird hive made to the applications of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company and of Mr. Eyre, Lord Clarendon will see that in the per- 
formance of this duty the Board have expresse:t their opinion, that, 
not only is the conclusion of the Court con cerning Captain Eyre’s 
conduet after the collision justified by the evidence, but that the 
rantenee of six months’ suspension pronounced by the Court is in- 
adequate to the gravity of the offence. 

Lord Clarendon will alsosee from these Papers that the Board of 
Trade entertain a very strong opinion concerning the obligation 
upon masters of ships which have come into collision, to stand by 
and render assistance to each other. And they have expressed in 
no measured terma their condemnation of conduct such as that of 
which Captain Eyre has been found guilty. At the same time, they 
think it important fo romark that snch conduct was for. the first 
time made punishable in this country by the Act to which I have 
referred. And so far as they ara aware no other maritime nation 
have any law by which such an offence, if-committed by the Captain 
of ono of their own ships, could be punished at all. Looking, there- 
fore, to the matter in an Interational point of view, it appears that 

iritish Iaw compels the performance by masters of Britis': ships, of 
the duties in question, whether towards British or Foreign ships, by 
means of a sauction which no other nation enforces against its own 
shipmasters, 

Having thus stated what has been the action of the Board of Trade 
in discharge of the duties imposed on them by the Legislature, I am 
further to state that. under the peculiar circumstances of this lamen- 
table en-e, they have felt it their duty to consider most carefully 
whether it is pos-ibls for them to take any further steps in the 


matter. 

Lord Clarendon is probably aware that the Board of trade have 
not power to re-open an inquiry which has been terminated by the 
decision of a Naval Court, except for the purpose of mitigating any 
sentence which the Naval Court may pronounce, nor would it be 
within the seope of their functions as a department of Government 
to take civil proceedings agninst the Bombay, or her owners, on 
behaif of the sufferers by the coll'sion, The only proceeding which 
it would be possible for Her Majesty’s Government to institute in 
any such ease, would be a criminal proceeding against the master or 
crew of tho ship causing the colision, for culpuble negligence or 
snisconduct leading to loss of life. Such a proceeding, however, 
being peaal, must be supported by distinet and conclusive evidence ; 
and the Board of Trade would not be justified in attempting such a 
proceeding in the present case, unless reasonably satisfied that it 
could be proved that the coilision 11 question was due to culpable 
nevwligence or miscunduet on the part of the captain or crew of the 
Bombay. Epon this point, however, the decision of the Naval 
Court is entirely favourable tothe Bombay ; and the Board of Trade 
na at present advised, see no reason for thinking that decision wrong. 
Tho Court appears to have been composed of competent officers, and 
to have conducted its inquiry in a very scarching and a very impar- 
wal manner, Mr, Do Long, tho repreguutatiye of the United States, 
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issue to that Court; he himself took a large part in ita proceedings, 
produced such evidence as he thought material, cross-examined tl.e 
witnesses for the Bombay, and addressed the Court on behalf of the 
Oneida ; nor does he in his report to his own Government, whilst dil- 
fering from some of the conclusions of tlhe Court, impeach either its 
competency or its fuirness. For this. and for his further action in 
the matter, he has received the highest commendation from the 
Navy Department of the United States. 

Prima facie, therefore, there appears to be every renson for placing 
confidence in the decision of the Naval Court; but the Bofird of 
Trade, not content with this, have obtained the best professional 
opinions on their power (from professional officers connected both 
with the Board of Trade and the Admiralty) upon the evidence 
submitted to the Naval Court, and they are advised that the decision 
of the Court, as regards the cause of collision, is borne out by tl-at 
evidence. ; 

Under these circumstances the Bonrd of Trade would not be justi- 


| fied. having regard to the evidence n-w before them, in initiating 
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criminal proceedings against Captain Eyre. 

On the other hand it appears by the Report: of Secretary Robeson 
to Congress, that the Navy Department of the United States are of 
opinion that no b'ame is to be attached to the officers of the Oneida 
for the collision, and that the disaster occurred through the bid 
navigation of the Bombay. Assuming the United States Governme t 
to adopt this opinion, it is open to them, or to those who have 
suffered loss, by the denthe of their relatives, or otherwise, to raise 
the question by a suit for damages against the owners of the Bombay. 

In such 8 auit the issue would be raised in the form most favour- 
able to the Oneida; and the Civil Courts which would try the case, 
would be in no degree bound by the decision of the Naval Court at 
Kanagawa. 

Tt is scarcely necessary that the Board of Trade sheuld express 
their deep sympathy with the sufferers, and their regret that a British 
merchant ship should have been the cause, innocent or otherwise, of 
such a calamity: or their still deeper regret that the master of a 
British ship should have noglected to assist those whose lives the 
collision had endangered. 
(signed) G. SHAW LEFEVRE. 
The Under Secretary of Stute, 

Foreiyn ( ffice. 
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At. 1} P.M. on Tuesday, an inquest was held on the body of Captain 
Gilfillan, who died yesterday while under the influence of Chloroform, 
administered to him during a surgical operation, consisting in thre 
reduction of a dislocated shoulder to its proper place. 

F. Lowder. Esq., H. B. M.’s Coneul, acted as coroner, Messrs. 
Chas. Melhuieh. Jos. Russell and A. H. Prince, were jurors. 

‘The body of the decensed was inanected at the International Hotel 
and the inquest continued at H. B. M.’s Consulate. 

Mr. WHYMARK, sworn:—I am a partner of Mr. Curtis. Last 
evening about & «clock, I was informed by Mr. Curtis that. Captain 
Gilfillan had hurt his arm. I went up to his room to see if I could 
render any assistance, IT found Dr Daulliston trying to reduce 
the arm in‘o its socket in the shoulder. I assisted to hold 
him; he seemed to suffer great prin. After two trials, the doctor 
was obliged to let him rest. Dr. Dalliston then suggested chloroform, 
which was sent for. He inhaled the whole of a small bottle without 
any effect. A second bottle was sent for. Before it arrived, 
Captain Gilfil'an was perfectly conscious, he remarked that he dic 
not think the dose strong enough. When tle second bottle was 
brought, he expressed the desire that it should be given to him 
slowly. On the second application of it, he struggled as if in a spasm. 
Dr. Dalliston at once applied his eur to Captain Gilfillan’s breast and 
said: “I think he is vone.” Dr. Julliston tried to restore ani- 
mation. He applied a galvanic battery, and tried by artificial 
means to bring about respiration, and afterwards two Gnulvanic 
batteries were used but without effect. Ison t think ten minutes 
elapsed between the application of first and second bottle. 
The contents of the bottles were poured u; on a handkerchief, 
a little at a time, and inhaled. (Produced two small bottles). 
These are the bottles. The first was wholly emptied, the 
second only partially. Of the second bottle only two doses was. 
given. After artificial respiration had been tricd deceased gasped 
once or twice. Whether thut was a renction from the artificial 
means I cannot savy. At the moment of his death no other doctor: 
was present. Dr. Siddall arrived about a quarter of an hour after. 
At the commencement of the adiainistration of chloroform deceased 
strusvled violently; he spoke inesherently. Before the second 
bottle arrived he had, however, ap arently thoroughly recovered. 
He made no objection to tu'e chloroform the second time, only he 
expressed the wish that it should be given to him slowly. Deceased 
has been at the hotel twelve or fourteen days. I am not aware that 
he had seen any doctor during that time, I think he wus a healthy 
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man. There were people with the body till past seven because 
many hadan ides that he was not dead. I siw no signs of life 
alter the doctor left. I last saw the body about 11 o'vlock last 
nivht. During dinner a gentleman came and said the boly was 
warm yet. Both De. Dalliston and Dr. Siddall were sent for. Dr. 
Siddall came, and went to see the bu ly, but had no hesitation in 
eaying that the body had been dead some time, 

Dr. SIDDALL, aworn: Last wight about haif-past five IT was in my 
house, when Dr. Dalliston came and askel me if [ had a galvanic 
battery. He said a person had died from chloroform. He ask d 
me if [ wonld go down and see the man. [ sent him to Mr. 
Whi field tor the battecy, and in the meantime went to see the body. 
It was apparently quite dend, and [ was tol | it waa twenty minutes 
since the time it was first thought to be dend. I was told thot Dr. 
Dalliston had tried artificial respiration, but without effect. Dr Dal'is- 
ton and Mr. Whittield came, bringing with them a galvanic battery, 
which was applied for about seven minutes, but without other effect 
than producing violent muscular contraction. The case w.s hopeless. 
ond nothing further was done As far as [ could judge, decersed 
was dead when [ arrived, and at no time after hid [reason to believe 
he was not. I have often aduiumstered chloroform. The rule in 
adininistration of it is to give plenty of air, and not very large doses 
at once. It is always advisable that two medical men should be 
present when chloroform is administered. L have heard that the 
deceased had got his shoulder dislocated ; dislocation of the shuulder 
would not cauae death. [tis intnossible to give x general rule how 
much chloroform shoud be administered. The quantity varies 
in every case. Supposing deceased to be « healthy man, I 
should not lave the slightest hesitation in giving him chloroform. 
These bottles are ounce bottles. I can sty, I never used 
more than two ounces myself. I should never administer 
chloroform by myself when I can get assistance, and therefore I 
should not, where I could avoid it, undortsuke th: task to set a dis- 
located shoulder and alminister chlorofuria, all by myself without 
any assistance. Lf I could not get assistance, I think [ should risk 
to administer chloroform in setting a shoulder. The effect of an 
overduse of chlorofurm is to cause death, either by paralysation of 
the hearts action or suffucation. If the pationt has » fatty heart, 
chloroform should not be admi istered to him. I see how much 
has been used from the second chloroform bottle After the patient 
had inhaled ene ounce, I should not put 60 much on the handker- 
chief for inhalation in one dose. Ido not know if deceased was 
suffering from any disease. I think it would take me twenty minutes 
to bring wabout insynsibility through the adininistration of one ounce 
of chloroform. Giving it more quickly would be dangerous to the 
health or even life of the patient. aving administered a whole 
ounce w.thout effect, or the patient having revovered froin the pur- 
tial effect, [ should not hesitate in administering mo-e. From 
inapection of the body of the deceased last evening [ could not tell 
what was the cause of death. My attendance could have been pro- 
cured yesterday afternoon, I wae at home until 6 p.m. I was mot 
sent for to assist during the administration of chloruforin 

Dr. DatsiaTon was asked by the Court if he, for his own sitisfac- 
tion wi-hed a past-mortem examination, but he replied in the 
negative. 

Tromas H. Kina, sworn :—I live at the Hotel. I have heard the 
deposition of the first witness. I entvred the roum at the same time 
he did and rewained thers with him. I corruburate his evidence 
with one exception. ‘Lhe suggestion to administer chloroform did 
not coine from Dr. Dalliston, but from a yentleman present, who 
asked deceased if he had ever taken chloroform or seen it taken 
Deceased replied that he liad several times seen Dr. Dulliston adimi- 
nister it, and appeared desirous that it should be used. That yentle- 
aman was Mr. Howles. I think the administration of the first. bottle 
tovk about twenty-five minutes. ‘T'wo doses were adininistered frum 
the second bottle, with an interval of from five to seven minutes. 
The second dose was poured upon the back of the handkerchiof, 
which was not taken from the face of the pati-nt. He spoke, however, 
but incoherentiy. Ten or twelve, perhaps fifteen minutes elapsed 
from the time the first botile was finished before the second was 
used. Deceased was then perfectly sensible. He made no objection. 
he only wanted it to be given slowly, the haudkerchief was not held too 
close to his face. He had asked the same thing during the adminis- 
tration of the firat bottle, About one minute altee the second dose 
from the second bottle a spasm cusued, and then a totul relaxation 
and collapse. It was about 22 minutes past 5 when he died. [ do 
not. know from whence the chloroform came. [ think the operation 
commenced at about a quarter to five. When Dr. Dalliston tirat 
Jeft I thought the man was dead. 1 remained with the body two or 
three hours, but afier the cullapse mentivned above [ saw not the 
slightest sign of life. During dinner I left the table with several 
others snd went to sve the body, on account of a report that the 
wisn was yet udive. I found the body quite sti Dr. Datiston 
stopped with the body hulf or three quarters of an hour atter the 
arrival of Dr. Siddall—they went away together During the adini 
nistration 1 think there were present seven persons. The adininis- 
tration of the chloroform was dons by Dr. Dalliston hims-lt. Mer. 
Howles poured the chloroform on thy handkerchief, and De. Dallis- 
ton Aes it to the patient. Dr. Dallistun pronounced the patient 
diad died. ‘The room was not close, a large window immediately 
over the pulient wus open. 


Mr. How ss, sworu :— Yesterday afternoon I went into the Hotel, 
and heard Captain Gillillan had fallen off his horse and hurt his 
shoulder. I went upstairs to see it le was seriously ill. I suw Dr. 
Dalliston and £ or d gentlemen trying to set his arm. Captain Gal- 
fillun said he could not bear the pain I believe he asked for chloro- 
form. bu’ [ heard Dr Dalliston say he had better take chlo oform 
Dr. Dalliston then wrote for chloroform. 


be had ever taken chilurviorm? abe geplicd, uv. Lo used Lim uf by 
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was troubled with heart disease? Hy answered, no. I thon asked 
hiu if he was willing to take chloroform? Hoe said. yes, he could not 
bear the pain = Whoen the chloroform came Dr. Dalliston made all 
preparations for pulling the arm in joint. Twas at the side of the 
Captain holding the bottle. During the taking of chloroform the 
Captain breathed very lightly. [told him if he would only take one 
deop dranght, he would immediately go to sleep. When the whole 
of the bottle hal been consumed, a second bottle was sent for. The 
first dose was delivere t inside the han tkerehief, th: sseond outside 
the handkerchief. While the handkerchief was vidoe the nose I 
heard somebody say that the Captain was dewl = Dr. Dalliston then 
also pronounced him deal antasked all of us to rub him, TLais we 
did. Dr. Dualliston then broaght in oa galyatic battery, it was 
applie.l, but there was no life. [think the d-ath hipp mod at balf- 
pist six I think it was a quarter to five when [entered the Hotel. 
[ think half an hour or three qiarters vlapse.l before the ealoroforim 
was brought. The second bottle cams five or six oiautes after the 
first bottle was finished. The ndininistration of the first bottle did 
not take more than, at the outside, ten minutes. Tsaometimes poured 
out the chloroform, sometimes the doctor dul. Of the two doses 
fromthe second botile L beiieve the doeror poured the fist, and I 
the second. IT did go at the doctor’s direction Lt was only a few 
minutes after death that De. Dalliston went tor the wale une bottery. 
The administratio: of the two doses from the secorid bottle may 
have taken three or four minutes L hive mvaolf taker ehloroform 
on two occasions. ‘The first bottle was admini-teret in absut six 
doses. 

Mr. Skrnvxer, sworn: On Sundiy morning T accompaniel the 
decersed to Tana on horsebick. His pony wis unruly ant trouble. 
rome. While at Tana, he complained of being sick, and refused 
food. Coming back, he wis left in company with Mer. Curnow. 
Waiting for him nt a tea house [ retraced my -teps, ant met him 
coming ina kango with hia arm strapp:d up, and he said he thought 
his arm dislocated. Wo arrived xt Yokohsma on Mondar after- 
noon. It was past five in the afternoon when [ went to look for Dr. 
Dalliston. T looked in vain for him in several places, it was abut 
half past five when he was found and came to the Hotel. I went 
upstairs with the doctor and assisted with several others in_ trying 
to set the arm = = Dr. Dalliston suggested chloroform, Mr. Curnow 
went for it. After the first dose of the second bottle was adiminister- 
ed, deceased appeared to me to be in a fair way to go to sleep, aud 
as I was very tired [ left. Some tine after Mr. Curnow came and 
told me the Captain was dead. [ went again to the Hotel; [ should 
sty the efforts to sect the arm took at least ten minutes. After that 
it did not take another ten minutes before the chloro‘orm came. 
The administration of the bottle took about » quarter of an hour. 
After the administration of the first bottle five minutes may have 
elapsed before the second bottle cane. T could not tell, when T left 
the Hotel. I was personally neyutinted with the deceased, T have 
known him for more than two vears. It does appear to me that due 
care wis not taken in the administration of the chloroform. Tue 
operation went altozether too fast. [ have net seen chloroform 
given before. The deceased took it with great dith-ulty and ‘asked 
repeatedly that it should be given to him slowly. Decessed had had 
no liquor either that or the previous day. He told me that tue 
horsey had atumbled with hin. When deceased asked thit the 
chloroform should be given him more slowly D+. Dualliston said, we 
will give you plenty of air, and raised the hantk relief higher for 
the air to pass. He struggled very violently, it took two of us to 
hold his legs. Ido not think he hal been tlvinkins deurd lately, nor 
have [ known him to suffer froma week heart. He did nut cosuplain 
of any other illness than the dislocation of te shoulder. 


Mr. Wiymanrg: I can inform the Jury of the exwet time that the 
Captain died. It was a quarter past six. Captain King was alto- 
geiher mistaken about the time. 

Mr. SanpForp, sworn:—About half-prst six Inst evening I was 
standing near the Yokohama fLotel, aud beiny told of the death of 
Ciptain Gillillan, went over to sev. He looked quite natural, but 
was motivuless. Tho valvanie battery was browsht in: and applied, 
There was a contraction of the muscles, but that ceased, After din- 
ner [ went over again and felt the body. I found the arm and leg 
warm, and pulsation. Ll wet and told Mr. Curtis. Doctors were 
sent for, then the pulsation had gone, and the expression uf the fae 
had entirely changed. 1 feel as morally certain that the man was 
alive when [ snw him the s-cond time. as [ feel now that he as dead, 
Mr Hall and Mr. Roper had observed similar syuiptuis. 

Court adjourned until LO A.M. to-morrow. 


Wepvyespay, tho 13th July, 1870. 


Mr. Sanprorp (continued) On first application of the galvanic 
battery it appeared to me that there was some slight muscular cou 
traction at the hand. But afterwards it was found that the battery 
had no effect, not even upon a bystander, Another battery wis 
procured, but of slig t power. Finally the Captain was positively 
pronounced dead, and the doctors lett [left fur dinaer, and atier 
dinner, about a quarter past eight DT went over agam. [met Mr. 
Hall, who told me he had just been to see the hody and it did not 
seom to him quite deal, I asked who was wit) th: bo ly. He snid, 
ne one. | proposed we should remain with the body. [ was sur- 
prised at the change that had come over the face since [ lett. Tuo 
lips appeared less blue. I felt the heart beat. Trashed for Mr. 
Curtis and aske | him to come upstairs aa To thousht the man ws 
alive. When Larrive? with Mr. Curtis, ( again put oy hand over 
the heart, and asain distinetly felt it beat. Some o.e went for Dr, 
Dailiston. 1 myself went tor De Done. When LT caine vack, after 
about six minutes. T found several peo le empioviars freton, Wren 
I tried the heart it was sali. About tive miutes atter, Dr Siddall 
came applied the stethoseone to the boty and pronounced 
the man positively dead. During the exammation De. Duilistoa 
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arrived, examined the body carefully, and coincided with Dr. Siddall 
T noticed then peculiar change eome over the features. 

Mr. Roren. sworn:—LT was inthe Yokohama Motel when the 
Captain of the Sfag came and said, Captain Gillillan had just died. 
He proposed that we should go over. Dr. Dallistou was there, 
using the galvanic battery, De. Sid-lall was also there. When the 
body had been prouoaneed dead, T lett. After dinner Po went over 
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bedy of the captain, J kept my hind for one or two minutes on the 
captain’s heart, and T distinetly felt it beat. Tran as fast T could to 
Dr. Siddall) LT told hin that PE did not think the eaptain deud. He 
said, the man ia perfectly dead, it is of no use that L go there, but 1 
will come. Le went with me, paced his stethoscope on the body 
and pronounced it dead) To was inrimately acquainted with deceased, 
1 think he cdeank pretty freely. To never saw him intoxicated. I 
kuow he was in the Yokohama hospital for some time. L was told 
that be was sutlertug from dediriain Gremens. I think he was under 
the treatment of Dr. Dalliston. : 

Mr. Curnow, sworn :—On Sunday morning at 6 o’clock I started 
with deceased to yo fo Tana. On the way up he complained of 
being unwell. TD rode on ahead, and left hin with a betto. 1 arriv- 
ed at Tiana before Lo opM. Halfau hour after the betto came on 
Cuptain Giifillan’s pony, saving that the Captain was anwell, staying 
ata furmbouse, and requesting a chair to be sent for him A chair 
was sent. A couple of hours elapsed before he arrived at Tana. 
Me took neither food nor drink until evening, when he took tea and 
chocolate. At YPM. he was taken with vomiting, and aflerwrrds 
went tosleep. In the morning he said he did not feel any better 
but he would not take a kangy. After riding about seven im les I 
stopped ata farm-house, waiting for him to come up. He came, 
leading his pony, and said be had dislocated his arm. ‘I sent to the 
next village for achair, He said he thought he should faint. He 
appeared to be sullering very much. At about 5 pw. [heard that 
he had arrived at the hotel. I went over to tender my assistance in 
in a tting his arm. [ went for the chloroform. I consider that he 
was insensible when the first bottle was finished. Before the second 
bottle arrived he came to his senses again, and remarked that he 
would require something stronger than chloroform to go to sleep. 
When he expired, Dro Dalliston said, “£ believe he is gone,” 
and added, * this is the first time this hus happened to me.” He 
threw cold water on his breast, and blew into lis mouth, requesting 
ux to keep the body in motion while he went for a galvanic battery. 
When De. Siddall came, he asked how tong the Captain had been 
dead. Lo answered, “ ten minutes,” but some one in the room said 
twenty minutes. It wis twenty minutes to six by Sclwartz’s time- 
piece when LE brought the chloroform from the Dispensary. To 
reach the hotel from there would take about five minutes. It was 
a lininistered immediately. The first douse from the second bo:tle 
took immediate eifect ED knew deceased well. IT heard that he had 
been sulfering from delirium tremens. He had no liquor on Monday 
except a ylass of brandy in-nediately after he hurt his arm. I did 
net seo tue ductor feel the pulse while deceased was under the in- 
fluence of chloroform. 

Mv. Escowsk, sworn:—I have known deceased for about two 
years. 1 bnow he was in the hospital, I think in February last — I 
think he was there about a month. I believe Dr. Dalliston attended 
him. Ifo was suffering from drink. Ihave no knowledge of what 
life he has led since he left the hospital. 

Dr. WELLINGS, sworn :—I am a member of the college of physi- 
cians of dinburgh.  T have been in medical practice since 1846. I 
have administered chloruform. Careful measuring of the doses, free 
niiussion of the air, attending to the state of the pulse, are amony 
the general rules for the administration. It is always advisable to 
have avother medical man present when you administer chi orotorin. 
Generally chlorvform is poured ito a glass measure, and that is 
sprinkled upon a handkerchief, About a drachin is considered a 
dese. TL have frequently adinmistered chloroform without using any 
measture.  [t would take about twenty five minutes to administer an 
guace of chloroform. Lf one vunce hud not taken eifeet, I should 
not hesitate to apply another, 1 have scen up to four ounces given. 
A luxation of one of the joints is a proaa ficie case for administration 
oriarge duses of chloruturm. Lf L knew the patient had been su tering 
from delirte.a lrenens, it would not prevent me from employing elilo- 
roforu. Lt is always advisable to examine the heart belore aduinis- 
tering chloroform Drink dues aileet the brain, not necessarily the 
heart. ‘Lheee or four hours is the longest time [ have seen people 
under intluence of chloroform. By cessation of the action of the 
heart To showld snow when my patient had died under chloroform, 
Uf L had no medical assistant in administering chloroform, I should 
use the mieusure sposen of above. ‘Lhe strength of doses depends 
much upos the individual Lt is ra her the exception that patients 
dhe from chloroform, it does oceasivnaliy happen. ‘Lhe hearts’ action 
is the ouly symptom, by which one can know that it is not advisable 
to give & patient any more chloroform; as long as the patient is 
struyvling, L think it quite safe to go on with the chloroform. It is 
necessary constautly to examie the state of the heart of the patient. 
It is posmidle but not convenient at the same tine to pay due atten- 
tion to the action of the patient’s heart, and to set his dislocated 
shoulder. If other medical men were to be had, L should not at- 
tempt to du so by myself nlone. Before administering chloroform, 1 
should examine the heart with a stethoseupo. The fact of the pa- 
tient’s sudden deatia under chiorytorm proves that too much has becn 
given, 


To Dr. Datniston:—There are cases on record of deaths from 
chloretorm where several medical men have been present. 1 do not 
think the question of life or death is a question of plurality of medi- 
cal men. ‘Lhe number of medical men does not lessen the risk of 
death. ‘Phe numb. r of medical men is a question of convenience to 
the operating doctor. The quantity of chivroform requisite varies 
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very much Tn giving chloroform you are guided not by the quan- 
tity but by the approwch to the ins nsibility Speaking from my own 
knowledge, the best way of apnlving chloroform is with a handker- 
ehicl Standing close to the heud of wiman you ean hold the hand- 
kerchief over lis mouth and reach his heaet with your hand. ET have 
seen it stated that there have been more fatal accidents in’ giving 
chloroform in’ case of a dislocated shoulder than in any other cases. 
Tn warm weather like this, holding the handkerchief some distance 
from the patients mouth would cause a great loss of chloroform which 
would not be inhaled by the patient at all. 

To the Co rt:—The sudden stoppage of the heart's action would 
warn a medical man that there was danger. and in every ease it wouid 
not be too late to apply restorative. I cannot think that deceased 
would have had « better chance of being alive it there had been more 
than one medical man present. As a rule, the previous appl*-nation 
of a stethoscope would inform you if the patient was a fit subject for 
treatment with chioroform. 

To Dr Datriston:—I can ascertain the sound of the heart by 
applying my eur to the chest. 

Mr. Waymark :—I could not say if Dr. Dalliston examined the 
paticnt’s heart before administering the chloroform, 

Dr. DaLitston:—L merely observe that 1 did not examine the 
heart. at nll on that occasion. It was not with that end 1 put the 
question to Dr. Welling. 

Mr. Waymark :—During the administration of chloroform, I saw 
Dr. Dalliston put his hand on the patient’s breast several times. 
The handkerchief was ulways held some distance from the patient's 
mouth and nostrils. 

Dr. Donk, sworn :—I am a medical doctor. I hizve had seven years” 
practice. I should think it would take about ten minutes to ad- 
minister an ounce of chloroform. In the adininistration of chloro. 
form there is always 9 chance of the patient dying. Thore are many 
casea, in which chloroform is administered easily and with safety, 
but those are precisely the cases which it is impossible to determine 
beforehand. Every medical man administering chloroform runs the 
risk of seeing the patient dying under his hinds. I think the presence 
of two inedical men lessens the risk by enabling the patient to be 
more narrowly watched ; one attending to the respiration, another 
to the heart. In the case of emergency, I should not deem it indis- 
pensable to have an ther medical man. I, do not consider it possible 
that a man could revive five minutes after the heart had ceased to bent. 
I do not think the quantity of chloroform is of so much consequence 
a8 the lesser or vreater admixture of atmostpheric air. Chloroform 
is usually adminiatered continuously until the desired effect is ob- 
tained A constitution worn down by excess in drink would pro- 
bubly be more by affected by chloroform than another. If I knew 
that a man had been sutfering lately from delirium tremens, I should 
be cautions about adimini-tering chloroform. ‘There are conditions 
where it becomes almost. indi-pensable to administer chloroform. 
To set. a powerful man’s dislocated shoulder may be such a ouse, It 
is R routine process to use a stethoscope before giving chloroform. I 
consider it a proper precaution, not absulutely necessary. If 1 knew 
the individual well before, it would not be necessary to examine him. 
Lhe patient may die under chloroform even if he is not sufferinys 
from a weak heart. In that case I should attribute his death to 
being poisoned by chloroform, insutficiently mixed with atmostpheric 


wir. I could have attended at the hotel on Monday Inst, between 5 
and 6 p.at. if sent for. My residence is the second door frum the 
hotel. 


Dr. Sippatt to Dr. Datutston :—I have never used more than 
two ounces of chloroform on any one patient myself. Iam aware 
that people have died from chloroform, notwithstan ling several 
medical men were present. I cannot. venture any opinion as to the 
cause of Captain Gilfillan’s death. I have heard he died from the 
elfcets of chlorutorm. If it was the heart’s action that was stupped 
or the brain that was paralyzed, I have no means to judge. 

To tH Court :—1 do not measure chloroform as I administer it. 
If the patient had been of late salfering froin delirium tiemens, and 
ufterwards been freely drinking, I shouid give it slowly and watch 
the heart continuvusly. [should not adminster it by myself alone, 
if I could have medical assistance. 

Tue Coroser addressed Dr. Dalliston and told him that he was at 
liberty to make his statement, but he warned him that it could be 
used against him. 

Dr. Datiisron, said that certainly he had expected to be calle 
for his statement, which he thought was the principal one. After 
what had fallen from the Coroner he wanted to know if what was in 
lis favour in his statement would be taken in consideration 

Tuk Coroner :--I think not. . 

Dr. Datcisros then declined to make any statement. The room 
was cleared, and after a lapse of three quarters of an hour the jury 
gave the following :— 

VERDICT. 

We find that the deceased Capt. G@rLFrntaN died at the Interna- 
tional Hotel, No, 18, Yokohama. on Monday last, the LLth instant, 
between the hours of six and half-past p.m. from the effects of 
chlorotorm administered by Dr. J. J. R. Dalliston without proper 
degree of care. 
eee a el eee ee - 
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PEKING. 

On Chinese New Year's day tho Emperor had to be up very early 
in the morning, to perform the ceremonies called for by the occasion. 
At 3 a.M., he took his departure for the Feng-sien Palace, passing 
through the Ch'ien-ch’ing and Ching-iing Gates. He performed 
the usual prostratious at the Féng-Sien Valace and returued home 
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Notes of the Teck. 





tT this time of the year, there is no topic more important 
A than the weather, and in the present condition of Japan, 
both financial and political, this topic assumes unusual pro- 
minence. On a good Rice crop will depend the ease and some- 
thing of the security of the Government. With a bad crop, 
troubles of various kinds may arise, which would tend to 
throw it back, if not seriously to embarrass it. During the 
early part of the week, we experienced a very heavy gale 
with a great rain fall, denoting apparently the neighbourhood 
of a typhoon, and last night another storm of rain swept over 
the country. The rivers in the interior are so much swollen, 
that several parties of excursionists who crossed them are 
unable to return, and are thus doomed to an irritating dclay, 
uncheered by those consolations which good commissariat 
affords, but from which the floods have cut them off. No- 
thing but a large and promising Rice speculation, which each 
fresh shower or storm tended to make more fruitful, could 
possibly solace a tourist during the dreary monotony of a 
wet day in a Japanese Tea-house. There can be little doubt 
that the country in our immediate neighbourhood is extensive- 
ly flooded, though we do not believe that any serious damage 
to the crop has yet been sustained. In the Northern, South- 
ern and Western provinces, it is said that the prospects are 
good, but it is impossible to suppress much anxiety on the 
whole subject. The rice market has advanced nearly twenty 
per cent during the past ten days, and is still very sensitive. 
The rise, though grateful enough to rice speculators, is much 
to be deplored, and we hope to see prices resume at Jeast the 
old level of the early part of the month. 





A Notification, prohibiting the existence of public gambling 
houses, has been issned by the Municipal Director during the 
week, but it is so far only directed against those kept by 
Chinese proprictors. The difficult of attacking those kept by 
the subjects of Treaty Powers, seems to le in the absence of a 
jurisdiction over foreigners within the limits of the settle- 
ment. But we trust that this difficulty wil not prove insu- 
perable, and if the small problems which the regulation of 
these affairs have given rise to should prove the means of di- 
recting further attention to our Municipal affairs, and to the 
paramount necessity of placing them on something like a 
proper footing, we shall not greatly pity the few moths who 
may have singed their wings at this flame. Perhaps they 
may effect more good by their folly than they ever would have 
done by their efforts in the opposite direction, and the sacri- 
fice, though unconsecrated by their own motives, may, by that 
strange direction of means to ends which transcends man’s 
happiest schemes, tend to that common welfare which they 
disregarded at the sume time that they lost sight of their 
own. 





Wien the new drainage works were being first laid down. 
many misgivings were expressed as to how fur the pipes were 
of sufficient diameter to carry off the surface water from the 
settlement. They have been amply tested during the past 
ten days, and it is sutisfactory to learn that they have an- 
swered their purpose admirably. During the storm of Mon- 
day, the volume of water they discharged was very large 
indeed, and as far as wo have heard, no cases of congestion 
occurred. It may be stated, howevcr, that these or similar 
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misgivings are generally somewhat unscientific in their origin, 
Drainage works of this kind involve the very simplest en- 
gineering problems, and no expert could have had any doubt x 
about the entire sufficiency of the pipes for any work thar 
might he demanded of them. 





WE are sure that our readers will be pleased to learn that 
a subscription is being raised by the local European residents 
for the relief of the sufferers by the late explosion of the 
“City of Yedo.” Many of these poor people,—most indeed— 
belonged toa humble class of life, and their families have 
been reduced to severe straits by the loss of their chief sup- 
porters, Eleven firms have already subscribed one hundred 
dollars each, and we are sure that if the opportunity is afford- 
to the whole community to join in this benevolent work, the 
response will be liberal and universal. The fund will be 
administered by the English and American Consuls, assisted 
by any person or persons they may elect for the purpose wha 
may be willing to act with them. 





Tr, in giving circnlation to a recent telegram reporting the 
recall of Mr. J. Lotnurop Mot.ey from the post of American 
Minister in London, we did injustice to the name of his sne- 
cessor, Which reached us in a somewhat mangled form, the 
fault was none of ours. It’should have been PREYLINGHUYSEN, 
we believe. But although its evidently Dutch origin may 
recall some of the associations connected with the accomplish- 
ed anthor of the History of the Netherlands, the sincerest 
regret. will be experienced in’ England, and especially in 
London, for the loss of a man so cultivated, so popular and 
so universally esteemed as Mr. Motiey. Nor will the ex-Minis- 
ter relinquish aw post for which is so admirably adapted, and 
which he adorned so well, without many regrets natural to a 
man of warm feelings on leaving so high and so agreeable a 
position. Not even Mr. Apams, his predecessor, a man of 
singularly winning manners and deserved popularity, ever 
succeeded in achieving and maintaining in London the same 
social distinction as Mr. Motiey, whose native elegance of 
mind, matured by extensive reading and travel, fitted him so 
well to shine in the brilliant circles of a brilliant metropolis. 
It is said that Mr. Mot.ey’s state papers, though models of 
literary skill and grace, are somewhat too abstract and philo- 
sophical for practical statesmanship. His mind _ has rather 
the bent of the observer. the analyst and the historian, than of 
the man who has to meet emergencies by action, and prevent 
misadventures by forecasting them. But his name will ever 
rank amongst the first writers of this age in the most difficult, 
the most instructive, and most dignified of all the branches of 
literary pursuit. that of History. 





By the late unhappy accident on board the “ City of Yedo,” 
five Europeans and uine Japanese were instantaneously killed, 
sixty-two Japanese have since died from the effects of the 
injuries they received, while sixty-four, of whom it is feared 
that many cannot long survive, are still under treatment. 
Hopes are entertained that all the seven Kuropeans, who were 
more or less injured, will recover. 


THERE are rumours to the effect that the Ist Battalion of 
H. M. 10th Regiment is under orders for Ceylon, and is to be 
replaced here by H. M. Tord Highlanders. 
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JAPANESE NOTES. 


QOMETIME after telegraphic communication had been 
hk established between Yokohama and the Capital, Hrs 
Masesty the Mikxaro expressed a desire to witness the 
working of the invention The following account of 
What took place on the occasion is from the nutes of a 
Jaranese officer who was present. 

Vhe field telegraph Jately presented by the Austrian 
Government was put up inside the Palace grounds, ane 
terminus being the pleasure pavilion that stands in the 
centre of the maple gardens, the other His Majesty's pri- 
vate study; at both places a numerons body of spectators 
were present by special invitation. Three princes of the 
blood, the Prime Minister and most of the members of 
the Privy Council (Dajékwan), and the principal Chihanji 
(ex-Daimios) then in Yedo, were assembled in the pavil- 
wn, and at the appointed hour were anxiously awaiting 
the first message from the Emperor. 
Wires was entrusted to two Japanese, one of whom had 
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the Mikado ; and he has since outstripped the Government 
in the course of reforms initiated by that event. It 18, a3 
every body knows, a standing law of Japan that on] 

Samura, the distinctive soldier caste, have the richt to 
carry arms. In reorganizing on an European model the 
mulitia of his Han, however, the Chiji of Wakayama 
has treated gentry, farmers, artizans, and merchants alike, 
enrolling every man above the age of twenty who is not 
physically disqualiiied. The levy is compulsory, and the 
tern of service is divided into three periods. For the 
first three years the recruits remain in barracks and receive 
monthly pay. For the next four years they live in their 
own house, but are required to attend for drill once ever 

year. Their expenses are paid, but during this term they 
recelye no pay. For the next four years they form a 
reserve, and are nut to be called upon except in case of 
war, After eleven years of service no further claim ig 
made on them, but officers may, in special cases, be 
required to serve longer. The scheme seems thorough. 


been professionally trained; the other was a gentleman | £08 enough, and from the universality of the conscrip- 


who has been two years in Europe for his education, and 
who had in the course of his studies acquired a knowledge 
of the principles and working of the telegraph. 

At length the message arrived : “The Emperor is here, 
and is prepared to sce the apparatus working.” A very 
respectful answer was returned, thanking His Majesty 
for his gracious presence; and shortly atter the following 
message came:— The Emperor is highly pleased with 
the wonderful Western invention.” This was acknow- 
ledged by the Prime Minister, and directly the following 
question was run across the wir-s:—* Who are in the 
pavilion, and what are they dving ?” The answer was 
the number of persons present, and that they were await- 
ing with profound veneration His Majesty's gracious 
orders. These were not long in coming, and were worded 
as follows:—‘ Telegraph to us something amusing” 

On receipt of this message great consternation prevailed 
amongst the party in the pavilion. What was to be said 
suitably to the occasion, and funny without being disre- 
spectful ? A member of the Privy Council suggested :— 
“ This day will be memorable in the annals of the Em- 
“pire, as that on which H. M. for the first time witness- 
ed the working of a telegraph.” This was unanimously 
rejected as not being in the slightest degree amusing. A 
long conversation ensued, in the course of which several 
replies were proposed aud canvassed, but all were voted 
unsatisfactory as being far too serious. At leugth the 
young son of the Chihanji of ~suygested :—* We all 
mean to get merry on the wine which we expect your 
Majesty to give us.” ‘This was joyfully hailed as by far 
the best answer yet suggested, and was duly transmitted 
to the Palace. A reply, to the effect that His Majesty 
would gratify their expectations, followed immediately, 
and the last message from the study was:—* The km. 
‘* peror expresses himeclf satisfied with the proceedings, 
‘and thanks the oflicer who works the telegraph on the 
‘other side.” 

As soon as the exhibition was over, an animated conver- 
sation arose as tu the advisability of introducing telegraphs 
into Japan, and the opinions expressed were unanimously 
in favour of the idea One of the party, indeed, professed 
to fear that the wires would be continually cut by ill-dis- 
posed persons, because of its being a foreign thing ; but 
this was met by the response that such persons might 
just as reasonably cut off the heads of their own soldiers 
for wearing foreign uniforms; and a high ofticial sarcas- 
tically remarked that ‘he hoped the Government would 
‘be rich enough to repair a few cut wires if the occasion 
‘ should ever occur.’ 

The apparatus was left standing for the Emperor’s 
amusement, to work it in person at his pleasure, and the 
spectators dispersed evidently with n0 unfavourable im- 
pression of the “ barbarous ” invention. 


—— 





The Chiji of the Wakayama Han, better known hither- 
to as the Prince of Kishin, seems to be one of the most 
enlightened and liberal men in Japan. It will be remem- 
bered that, though himself the head of one of the Go- 
Sanké or three families eligible fur the Shoguuate, he 
was one of the first to give his support last year to tho 
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tion might even be called severe; but by a wise relaxa- 
tion, exception from service is granted to heads of fami- 
les, to very poor persons, to only sons or only grandsons, 
and to persons all whose brothers are already serving in 
the militia. 

Already 4,600 of the soldiers have been armed with 
Prussian needle ritles of the latest pattern, and are liber- 
ally rationed with bread and beet, rice being allowed 
only sparingly. They are well dressed and shod in Euro- 
pean style, and are learning European drill under foreign 
instructors. Bestdes these innovations, the services of 
foreigners have becn engaged to teach the art of tanning 
leather and the manufacture of shoes, and measures are 
being taken to develope the rich mineral resources of the 
province. Surely this is an example worthy of imitation 
by the rest of the Chihanji. 


The Mikado’s Government evinces no disposition to 
repudiate its obligations towards its own subjects, at all 
events. The money which was voluntarily contributed 
last spring by the merchants of Osaka to enable the 
Government to pay off the heavy claim due upon the 
‘“ Stone-wall,” has, we are informed, been punctually re- 
pud to the last instalment, and the pubic spirit of the 
luuders in coming forward so readily to aid the Govern- 
mceut in an emergency, commended in the warmest terms. 


THE FRANCO—PRUSSIAN WAR. 








ie the absence of more information than we possess at 
the vaguest manner upon the immediate causes or the 
probable results of the war which has broken out between 
France and Prussia. 


present, it is impossible to speculate in other than 


It is equally impossible to estimate 
what proportion of the guilt of having caused it—if 
indeed guilt must be presumed to attach to the origin of 
all wars—can fairly be laid on the rulers or statesmen of 
the two countries respectively. In writing on such a sub- 
ject, at such a distance as here separates us from the great 
centres of information and the scenes of the conflict, it 
would almost savour of presumption to treat such 
question otherwise than in the most general manner. 
Those who assert that Prussia is in the right and must 
necessarily gain the day, are all Prussians or Germans; 
those who are convinced of the justice of the French 
cause and the superiority of the French arms, are mostly 
Frenchmen, and we have never yet heard that nations or 
individuals are impartial in estimating their own prow- 
ess or the rectitude of their own conduct. In both nations 
there is a lofty and martial spirit, cach has a keen sense 
of what is due to its honour and its safety, neither is free 
from dangerous ambitions, each has an army and a mill- 
tary system of almost perfect efficiency, and recent events 
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have abundantly demonstrated the fact that since the, it must their growing rationalism, if not their dawning 


consolidation of Northern Germany, a restless mutual ; protestantism, will stimulate in them more strongly than 


jealousy has animated both the Governments and the 
people of the two countries. 


Looking at the question from an impartial point of 


eo the desire to confine the Papacy entirely to a 


' spiritual jurisdiction. 


On the probable results of this struggle it would be 


view, and animated alone by strong regrets that a war so , Wholly uscless to speculate. But Germans would do well 


terrible and so destructive should have broken out, it is to remember that the extension of the French territory 


impossible not to feel that French susceptibilities were to the Rhine has been one of the most cherished dreams 


naturally and unnecessarily wounded by the proposals of |}of France and of the present reigning family. The 


Prussia that a Hohenzollern shonld be a candidate for, French, on the other hand, may well be reminded that a 


the Spanish Throne. It was not probable that such a! tendency on the part of any one nation to arrogate to 


proposition would receive the assent of Franee; on the | itself a dictatorship over a whole continent, produces 


contrary indeed, it was impossible that she should have sooner or later such a combination of resentments against 


done otherwise than resent it. On the other hand, the 
demand by France of a guarantee from Prussia 
that no Hohenzollern should renew the candidature, 
was one that Prussia deemed it inconsistent with 
her dignity to give. On the terms in which this 
demand was made much would depend as_ regards 
the opinions the world will form upon the blame 
attachable to the respective Cabinets, and if the recently 
arrived telegrams may be taken to represent the current 
phase of English opinion, it would seem that English 
statesmen inculpate France for the outbreak. ‘We cannot 
imagine, however, that they should do so on account of the 
protest put forward by the Emperor against the ocenpa- 
tion of the Spanish Throne by a Prussian Prince. 
The blame will therefore, in all probability, be at- 
tached solely to the form in which the protest was made. 

It would be well for Europe if this great quarrel could 
be decided by a mere duel between the two nations; but 
this is unlikely, if not impossible. The strong family 
alliance between the reigning houses of Russia and 
Prussia, their common jealousy of Austria, and the op- 
portunity which a war of this nature would give to the 
former power to pursue her old, yet ever fresh, designs 
upon Turkey, make it almost certain that the two will 
combine against France. The judgment of Austria, on 
the other hand, must inevitably be difficult, and may only 
be declared when the progress of the war has furnished 
some better data for that judgment than may now be 
presented to her. She cannot forget her recent humilia- 
tion at the hands of Prussia, yet she can hardly expect 
to combine her diverse races and the heterogeneous 
materials of which her Empire is composed, in any such 
way as can enable her to compete in Germany with that 
natural ascendeucy which belongs to Prussia in her pre- 
sent form. Saxony seems to have responded more heart- 
ily and readily to the call of her late enemy than could 
have been expected by those who had any experience of 
the intense bitterness which filled the Saxon mind during 
1866. Bavaria could hardly fail to join Prussia if she 
abandons a neutral position, Although an old ally of 
the French during the most terrible struggles of the early 
part of the century, she wearied of the heavy yoke of Na- 
poleon, and after the battle of Dresden joined with his 
enemies in operations against him. Nor can Italy see 
this outburst without some desire to complete her great 
scheme for a Kingdom united from the Alps to Cape 
Passaro. An intense enthusiasm for this animates the 
Northern Italians, and the decision of the late Gicume- 


nical Council as to the Pope’s infallibility, outraging as 
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itself, that when the occasion arrives, enemies becomes 
friends for the purpose of terminating a tyranny at once 
so obnoxious and so unnatural. 





THE LIGHT-HOUSES. 





T is not very generally known to what extent the Japan- 
ese Government is endeavouring to carry out the 
obligations under which it laid itself by the treaties con- 
cluded with Foreign Powers. And when its ignorance of 
the nature of some of these obligations and the expense 
they entailed are considered, the action of the Government 
must be allowed to be in the highest degree praiseworthy, 
When it undertook to make roads and drains, to main- 
tain a police force, and to govern foreign settlements, 
iis ideas of such undertakings had never risen beyond 
those suggested by its own experience, anything like 
the elaborate requisites of European Municipal adminis- 
tration being wholly unknown to it. And similarly, 
when the lighting of the Coast was undertaken, it little 
imagined that the pledge involved anything beyond the 
more cfivient maintenance on the promontorics of the 
coast, of those wood fires whose fitful gusts of Hame had 
for centuries afforded all the warning necessary to the 
simple requirements of native navigation, It is there- 
fore most creditable to the Government that with great 
readiness, and a vigour quite equal to its means, it has 
addressed itself to the performance of these latter 
obligations in a manner more consonant with Euro- 
pean than Asiatic ideas of civilization and advance- 
ment. And we record this with the greater pleasure, 
that amid the blame constantly, and sometimes, it 
must be admitted, justly lavished on the Government, it 
may receive its fair meed of praise, and be allowed due 
credit for the example it has set in this respect to other 
nations stmilarly circumstanced. We are glad, therefore, 
tu be in a position to give our readers a short description of 
what has been already accomplished and what is in con- 
templation, in respect of the hyhting of the coast, a work 
of the highest and most wide-spread value and importance. 
The clause in the Convention of Yeudo stipulating for 
these arrangements Is as fullows :— 

“The Government of Japan shall provide all the ports 
“open to forvign trade with such lights, buoys or beacons 
‘fas may bo necessary to render secure the navigation to 
said ports.” 

As curly as possible after the signing of the Convention, 
authority was granted to the British Minister by the 
Government of the late Tycoon, to obtain the assist. 
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ont of these stipulations. This action on his part was a arrangement of lights which should certainly render 
promptly followed by the advent of Engineers from Mng- | the navigation of the appruach to this port secure. 
land, and by orders being sent thither for the necessary From Segami, after passin the Volcano Vries, vessels 
light-apparatus. always make for Rock Island, and here the uext light is 
exhibited. Rock Island is composed of a hard brittle 
stone, fs total length is about 500 yards, its width 100 


yards, and its greatest elevation one hundred fect above 


The position and character of the lights in the Bay of 
Yedo were decided on by a Commission of Naval officers, 
in which England, France and America were represented ; 
those on the South Coast by the Officers of H. M.'s ships, 
assisted bya variety of nautical opinion; and those in 


the sea. It is situated six miles South from Simoda Har. 
bour, and its position renders it one of the most import- 
the Inland Sea were suggested by the Government Ingt-] ant sites on the const fora lighthouse. All vessels pass- 
neer, whose recommendations were approved of by the }ing in that direction make an effort to sight it, as it is 
various nautical authorities to whom they were submitted, | an itaportant point of departure ; and between it and the 
So far as regards the initiatory steps taken in is Const there Is a perfect labyrinth of small rocks, some 
matter. We now procecd to a description of the present just awash, and others showing their heads a few feet 
state of the Lights &c., decided on and erected, or inj above the water. This is notoriously one of the most 
progress at this time. stormy localities on the Hast Coust of Japan, and con- 
The Lightship is Yokohama Bay has now been in her | sequently the diffieuldes of constructing this lighthouse 
position for nearly a year, The main purpose she serves | lave been enormous. Sometimes for weeks together no 
ig to enable vessels to round a shallow which runs out for | communieation ean be made with the shore, and so sud. 
nearly two miles from Mandarin Bluff, and she i 13 of equal denly do the wind and Sea rise, that people visiting the 


rock have ina few minutes found it inpossible to get off, 


ance of the English Government towards the carrying rage the red light of the light-ship,—a distribution 
service as a mark by day anla light by night. She was 


entirely constructed at the Lighthouse yard at Benten, | and been delayed there for several days. On two occa- 


and is of about 180 tons measurement. The light—red— | | sions the workmen's houses were demolished by the wind 
tance of from ten to twelve miles. A crew of six Japan. | ug materials have bem swept clean away. Stones weigh- 
ese sailors, with three Manilamen as look-outs, under one | ing two and three tons have been washed off the rock 
Kuropean Master, is maintained on board. Another Light- into deep water, and even in moderate weather the 
ship of similar size and constrnetion, imtended for wind is felt on the lighthouse to have such strength 
Hakodate Bay, is in course of building at Benten. as to the prevent men working on it, and it is only 
A large buoy on Saratoga spit, two smaller ones atjon the finest days that much progress can be made, 
Kawasaki, one in Yokohama Bay, and two in the Straits | [6 is satisfactory in the extreme, therefore, under such 


of Shimonoseki, have been male and placed, and found | circumstances as these, to know that the masonry work of 


is considered a very powerful one, and is visible at a dis | and spray, While heavy machinery, wood and other build- 
of great service in marking the different shoals off which | the tower is on the point of ey completion. Sub. 
they are movred. Spare buoys and moorings are kept : stantial stone Tight-keeper’s dwellings have also been 
ready at Benten to replace any which may break aavite:| built in as sheltered a spot as could be fuund. The tower 
The French officials of the Yokuska arsenal sume !is 609 feet high from the fonndation to the sole of the 
years azo imported from France several sets of livhting | lantern. Its walls at the bottu:mn are six fect thick, grow- 
apparatus for lighting the approach to the arsenal, and it jing gradually thinner towards the top, where they are 
was decided to utilize these by placing one app:uratus on | three fect thick. There are about a thousand tons of mason- 
Kanonsaki and anvther on Nosima. These two lights are | ry in the structure, and in itself sacha work would be of 
The point of Sezami to the Southward of Kanonsaki, and | stances, with but few appliances and little skilled labour, 
distant from Yokshama about twenty-five miles, is the {the undertaking was arduous in the extreme. The stone 
next at which it was decided to place a light. The tower j; and lime used in the construction of this tower were pro- 
for this is being built of stone, which has to be brought |eured in Simoda by extensive blasting operations, and 
from Simoda, sixty miles distant. Owing to the height | conveyed to the rock in the native boats of the district. 


of the cliff, the tower only requires to be twenty feet high, 


now under the care and management of French officials. pees magnitude, but under the above eircum- 
4 
The wood work, plaster work and other finishing opera. 
| 


of which fourteen fect have already been built. The light: tions still require to be completed, but in a month or two 
will be “ flashing”’—that iv, if will show a bright flash | more it is hoped that the permanent light may be shewn, 
every ten seconds. This flash will be of great power, and as the apparatus and lantern have alveady arrived from 
it is expected that the hight will present a very imposing England. This light will be fixed and of the first order, 
appearance. The apparatus for it has just arrived from/and should be seen at a distance of twenty-live miles. 
England, and but for the unfortunate loss of the £Vlery | As the building of this tower appeared to be a work likely 
last winter, the light could have been exhibited in a few | to occupy a long time, it was decided to-piace a temporary 
weeks. It must now be delayed until another lantern | light on Roek Tsland, which would be maintained during 
arrives, which is expected in two or three months. | the time of its construction. A small wooden lighthouse 

Thus atthe entrance to the Gulf of Yedo there is, on ‘was creeted for this purpose, aud lamps of American 
the Eastern side, the Ist order fixed light of Nosima; on | manufacture, burning Kerosine, put up in it. This tem- 
the Western side there will be the flashing Hilt of | porary light has been seen from fifteen to eighteen miles 
Segami; ubout half-way up the Gulf there is the fixed | off’ and is described as very powerful at that distance. 
light of Kanonsaki; and at the approach to Yokuba | It has been maintained without failure siuce November 
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last, and is in charge of one European and one Japanese | at this point, and it is seldom that the rock is at all access- 


lightkeeper. 

From Rock Island to Oosima, a distanee of one hundred 
and eighty miles, no lights are proposed, as vessels have 
no occagion to approach the land between these two points. 

Oosima is the southern extremity of the province of 
Kishia, and is a promontory that all vessels round, 
whether proceeding towards Kobé or going further South 
towards Hongkong. It is therefore an important point 
for a light, and two lights have been found necessary 


One 
has therefore been placed on the East point of the 


here, as one cannot be seen in both directions. 


Jaland of Oosima which shews Eastward, and the other 
on Siwomisaki point which shews Westward. Both these 
Lighthouses are completed and illuminated.  Oosima 
light is a second order revolving light, with an interval 
This is the 


only station that can be said to be entirely completed, 


of half a minute between each bright period. 


because it is the only place for which the apparatus and 
lantern have safely arrived out and been erected. The 
tower is built of stone and is fifteen feet high; the Light- 
house grounds are enclosed by a wall seven feet high. Inside 
this wall, is built the Lighthouse with its surrounding 
storerooms; in one corner of the space is the European 
Lightkeeper’s house built entirely of stone. It has five 
rooms, two of which are always kept apart for the visit- 
ing officer, and in the opposite corner the Japanese light- 
keeper’s house is built, in a substantial manner after the 
fashion of the country, In the centre of the yard there 
is a flagstaff for attracting the notice of passing ships, or 
for calling attention in cases of calamity, a sun dial by 
whieh the clocks are corrected once a week, and a rain 
gauge. The remaining space is laid ont as a vegetable 
garden. 

There are here two Huropean and two Japanes> light- 
keepers. The KHnropeans are provided with the same in- 
‘structions, forms, &c., as are in use at home, and have 
barometers, thermometers, seismometers, &., with spe- 
cial orders to keep a correct and particular meteorological 
monthly return. 

The neighbouring Lighthouse of Siwomisaki, distant 
from Oosima about six miles, is also in every way com- 
pleted, excepting the permanent lantern and apparatus, 
which were lost in the lleray. A tower sixty-six 
fect high has been built of wood, and a temporary lantern 
erected upon it. From this lantern a light is shewn by 
means of five reflector Jamps procured from New York. 
They barn Kerosine, and show an exceedingly powerful 
light which has been seen at a distance of twenty-six 
miles. 
From Siwomisaki nothing is proposed to be done along 
the Sorhern Cvuast until Cape Chichakoff is reached. 
This is the most Southerly point of Japan, and is general- 
ly the first point of the mainland sighted by vessels 
coming from Hongkong or Shanghai. 

Here the lighthouse is to be built on a cone shaped,roek, 
standing out abont a hundred yards from the main land. 
This rock is 150 feet high, and sv small on the top as to 
make it necessary to cut it away consider ibly to afford room 
for the base of the lighthouse, Its sides are also so steep 
as to make the ascent to the summit a matter of great difi- 


culty, 


Google 


ible. Another difficulty arises from the absence of an 
anchorage anywhere neat this spot, and the wildness of 
The light will doabtlessly 


be, next to that on Rock Island, the most important on 


the mainland in its vicinity. 


the coast, and as generally happens in lighthouse work. it 
i3, like Rock Island, the most difficult to construct. 
Stone would, no doubt, be the best material of which to 
build the tower, but the difficulty of landing and getting 
stone to the top of the cliff would be so great that its use is 
precluded, and as the point is not in any way suited for 
wood, an iron tower has been decided on, and is now in 
It will be entirely fit- 
ted together here, and transhipped to its destination in 
The light will be of the 1st order and fixed. 
Since January last a temporary light has been shewn 


course of construction at Benten. 
pieces. 
from this point, which has been found most useful, and 


It consists 
of the apparatus for the Hakodate lightship, temporarily 


been seen at a distance of twenty miles. 


employed during the time the vessel destined to receive 
it ig being built. The light is in charge of two European 
and two Japanese lightkeepers, who are housed in tem. 


porary quarters on the mainland. 


We now proceed from Chichakoff to Iwosima at the 
entrance of Nagasaki Harbour. 
thorities were prevailed on to attempt lighthouse building 
by their own unaided efforts, but the attempt, though 
creditable, fell very far short of what is necessary for 


Here the Japanese au- 


success. The erection was of iron, but the wind and 
rain blew through the ill-jotnted plates, and 80 badly 
stayed was it, that in high winds it shook so much as to 
prevent any light being shewn from it. The attempt 
made at illumination was attended with even less success 
than the building of the tower. Having procured an 
ordinary ship's mast head light and finding it did not 
answer, the local authorities set to work to make a lamp 
of their own, This was innocent of lens or reflector, and 
it is hardly necessary to say was considerably less bril- 
liant than the ship's ligit which was first tried. But 
what caused the light from both these lamps to be almost 
entirely obscured, was an extraordinary attempt at in- 
genuity which was perpetrated. The glasses .f the lantern 
were in the most careful manner pasted over with Japanese 
paper, sv as to make as close a resemblanceas possible to the 
ground-glass globes which had been seen surrounding the 


The effect, 
of cuurse, was the very opposite of what was intended. 


lamp flames in European houses in Nagasaki. 


The iron tower has now been so stiffened and strengthen- 
ed, that little of the original structure remains except the 
outside skin, and a permanent lantern has been placed on 
it. 
thing completed except placing the permanent apparatus 
This was also lost in the Elleray, and in 


Liglt-keepers’ houses have been erected, and every- 


in the lantern. 
the meantime temporary lamps have been put there which 
answer the purpose very well, the light from them having 
been seen eighteen miles off. There are seven of these tem- 
porary lamps in the lantern, and they. were constructed 
from a design the main feature of which is to consume 
Kerosine in an argand burner. It was imagined that 
Kerosine, being so thin a liquid, would rise to the flame 


through the wick as fast as it was consumed, without the 


There is further a constant turbulence in the sea necessity for recourse to pumps or elevated reservoirs, 
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as is requisite with common oil. And the result proved Nagasaki Lighthouse, temporarily illuminated 


very satisfactory, as a good flame is kept ap in these and completed.......... sich elas hones eadvuened JL 
lamps during the whole night, nordo they ever require Isumi—in progress...... cc cece eee Suciamonetacainteeseu. al 
touching. These lamps were made in Yokohama. <A Kobe ir progress 1.0.6 .cmcyen ct Pe rem | 
small lens, similar to those used in ships side-lights, is set POP TUSS connec euewwediserunaverixevansenreacd 
placed in front of the flame, and a. silvered spherical | AWA }I—IN PPOQTeBS....c000...ceeeec cee cee ene ses Seas 
reflector, also made in Yokohama, behind it. By these Inland sea, not commenced ............ 00.05. eavaeungece 
means a very good light indeed is shewn, which has been ! Isakimin prowresa........... biases deumeslonecusue, 
scen eighteen miles off. Rockuren—in progress wo... cece diucpuiceensasess A 

The Lighthouses which have now been enumerated in- — 
elude all the original scheme of the Government. There | 18 


| 


» suggested, and should shew lights second to none in the 


still remain those which have been deeided on for the It is unnecessary to say, that the various apparatus, 


Inland Sea, but as these have only recently been com-} which have been ordered in England, have been fitted 
menced, much progress has not yet been made with them. | with all the most recent improvements which science hag 

After passing Siwomisaki already mentioned, proceed- 
ing towards Kobé, the narrow straits of Isumi are reached, . world. 
about eighty miles distant. On the Hastern side of From the fact of the Lighthouses extending over so 
these straits, on an island called Tomangai Sima, it is ) many miles of coast, and the only means of communica. 
proposed to place a second order fixed light. The ae, tion with them being by a peculiarly unsettled and stormy 
sonry work for the tower has just been commenced, and | sea, and as all hinds of material, provisions and stores 
all the preparations necessary for actively procecding have to be sent from Yukohama, it was soon found essen- 


with the work are completed. tial to the service to have a well found and trust- 


A fourth order red light at Temposan, the entrance to 
Osaka river, and one of a similar kind at Hiogo point, aro 
intended to shew the entrances to these two ports. The 
lanterns are being constructed at Benten, as well as the 
towers, which it is intended to construct of wood, 
Twenty-five miles from Kové towards the Island sea, are 
the Akasi Straits. 


rocks in this vicinity, and it is proposed to place a first 


order fixed light on the Southern side of the Straits, on 


the Island of Awadji. Active operations have been cum- 
menced there, and most of the stone necessary for the 
construction of the lighthouse has been landed at the site. 
Two lights will further be put in the centre of the Inland 
Sea, but the exact positions of these have not yet been 
decided, the question of which is the best channel through 
it being still open. For the Simonosaki Straits, which 
form the Westernentrance to the Inlaud Sea, two lights are 
proposed ; one a light of the fourth order on Isuki point, 
at the Eastern end of the Straits, and one also of the 
fourth order at the Island of Rockuren, at their Western 
end. Nut much has yet been done at these two points 

Thus the Japanese Government has, either in course 
of construction ov completed, cighteen different lights, 
spread over fifteen hundred miles of coast, in addition to 


six buoys moored at different places. 
The following is a summary of the whole :— 


Yokohama Lightship, completed and illuminated 
Hakodate Lightship, in progress...cccecceeeseeeeeees 
Kanonsaki Lighthouse, completed and illuminat- 
Od (French )....ceecseseceeeeersenereeeee soneeecns 
Nosima Lighthouse, completed and illuminated 
(French) ...ecsecescescsecenceeeeeesereneeeeeeceenee 
Segami Lighthouse, in progress....ceseeseeeseseeees 
Rock Island Lighthouse, temporarily Uluminated 
and 1M PVOGPess...cecee cere erence eee sani vesaeese 
Oosima Lighthouse, completed and illuminated... 
Siwomisaki Lighthouse, temporarily illuminated 
and completed....... sceuttoees sisisdwaeamwens suka 
Chichakof€ Lighthouse, temporarily illuminated 
ANC IM PLOQTeSS .....seeresvereeeevevereeoessvess 
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There are many shoals and sunken | 





‘worthy steamer to attend on them The dangerous 
: and unknown parts of the const and harbours which she 
‘has to frequent, and the exposed situations in which 
she 13 sometimes placed, made it also important to have 


her very efliciently officered and manned. The Govern- 





‘ment has recently purchased the Thabor for the purpose, 
Whose captain, chief officer and chief engineer were all 
lately in the service of the P. & O. Company. She is 


maintained ina perfect state of efficiency. 





The Enropean statf at present in the Lighthouse 
Establishment consists of 
! 1 Chief Engineer. 
| 2 Assistant Ungineers. 
1 Sceretary. 
2 Clerks or Timekeepers. 
S Mechanies. 
IL Lightkeepers. 


Various other works, however, are carried on by this staff. 


MEDICINES OF THE MIND. 


It has been proposed by a modern novelist, that instead of 
heading the compartments of a library, Philosophy, Natural 
Scicnee, Poetry &e., one should head them according to the 
discasex for which they are severally good, bodily, and men- 
tal, up from a dire calamity toa slight cold. he idea is as 
Wise as itis fanciful, tor Books, those unchanging, ever true 
friends, can ina great degree, if chosen with discretion, ad- 
| minister to much of the suffering which characterizes the 
! fate of all’ mortals here below. It is said that Goethe, when 
he lost his son, took to study a science that was new to lim, 


land, continues the writer above quoted, in a great grief like 
that, you cannot tickle and divert the mind, you must wrench 
it away, abstract, absorb; and therefore tor the irremediable 
sorrows of middle life and old age T recommend a strict 
chronic course of science and hard reasoning —Counter Irri- 
tution. For the loss of fortune, the dose should be directly 
applied to the understanding. I would administer somcthing 
elegant and cordial. Foras the heart is crushed and lacerat- 
ed by a loss in the affections, so it 1s rather the head that 
aches and suffers by the loss of moncy. There we find the 
higher class of poets a very valuable remedy. Then for 
hypochondria and satiety, what is better than a brisk altera- 
tive course of travels, sailing with northern discoverers 
ainoug sea serpents, and bears, and tusked morses with the 


' 
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faces of men? How petulant, and young, and adventurous, 
and frisky, your hypochondriae must get upon a regimen like 


that! Then again for that vice of the mind which I call 


sectarianism, what like a generous dose of History 2 How it 


clears away all the fumes of the head, better than the helle- 
bore with which the old lecches of the middle ages pureed 


the cerebellum. T can only touch, he continues, on a few 


Ingredients in this magnificent pharmacy, —its resources are 
T remem- 


boundless but require the mieest) dixerimination. 


her to have cured a disconsolate widower who obstinately re- 
fuxed every other medicament, by a strict coursa of Geology. 
Amidst the 
first’ strata 1 suffered the watery action to expend itself upon 
cooling crystallized masses, and by the time that T got him 


T dipped him deep into gneiss and mica schist. 


into the tertiary period, amongst the transition chalks of 


Maestricht and the conchiterous marls of Gosan, he was 


ready for a new wife! 


Austin Caxton, speak thus. And the old Egyptians were as right 


in calling books, “medicines of the mind.” And we shall do well 
for afew moments to pursue this train of thought, and sec 
“un minister to the mind diseased and to the 


how books 
mind healthy, to the mind suffering and to the mind strong, 


and be friends and companions, physicians and remedies, all 


in one. 


But first of all, let it not be forgotten that there are such 
things as poisons for the body, some slow in their effects, 
some rapid, some temporary and some irremediable. And 
I, for one, should class most certainly under this head all 


modern sensational works, with their hateful tendency to 


make vice attractive and sinathing to be lightly handled; 
attaching to its commission the old lie, “Ye shall not 
surely die” when lo! the gates of Paradise are suddenly 
closed by the avenging Angel, and only a flaming sword is 
left, which turns every way against peace and innocence in 
this lite for ever. There is something in the nature of intellect. 
val and literary iniquity, says Benson in one of his Hulsean 
lectures, which makes it impossible to obviate its dreadful 
If T oppress the weak by my power, by my power I 
lf by dishonesty 1 


cflects. 
can again repay him for lis sufferings. 
rise to wealth, L can obliterate. by hberality when 1 repent, 
the greater part of the evil consequences of the wrong [have 
done. But the character of impicty and iupurity which my 
hand has once traced and sent forth into the world, no tears 
can wash out, no penitence can recall, Like Pilate --what the 
unbeliever has written, he has written, and he cannot if he 
would, either undo his deed or frustrate its ctheets.”” 

Would you know, says Southey in his Doctor’, whe- 
ther the tendency of a book is good or evil, examine in 
what state of mind you lay it down. Has it induced you to 
suspect that what you have been accustomed to think unlaw- 
ful may after all be innocent, and that that may be harmless 
which you have hitherto been taught to think dangerous? 
Has it tended to make you dissatisfied and inpatient under 
the control of others, and disposed you to relax in that. self- 
government without which both the laws of Gop and man tell 
us there can be no yvirtne and consequently no happiness ? 
Has it attempted to abate your admiration and reverence for 


what is great and good. and to diuimish in you the love of 


your country and your fellow creatures 2 Has it addressed 
itself to your pride, your vanity, your sclfishness, or any other 
of your evil propensities? Thas it defiled the imagination with 
What is loathsome, and and shocked the heart with what is 
monstrous ? Ifas it disturbed the sense of right and wrong 
which the Creator has implanted in the human soul? Tf so, 
if you are conscious of all or any of these effects, or if, having 
escaped from all, you have felt that such are the effects it 
was intended to produce, throw the book in the tire whatsoever 
name it may bear in the title pace, throw it into the fire, young 
man, though it shonld have been the git ofa friend: young 
lady, away with the whole set, thoagh it should be the per- 
manent furniture of a rose woud book-case.” 


Similarly also, would L condemn all comic -histories, comic 
Blackstones. comic Grammars, and such books, wherein no- 
thing scems grave, nothing serious. They loosen the spirit of 
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Yes, Sir Bulwer Lytton was right in 
making that most loveable of all book-worms and scholars, 


reverence for thought, for study, for severe intellectual effort, 
for those vast subjects which have occupied to the depths the 
minds of the good and great of all ages, and they leave a 
shallow, frivolous, frothy condition of mind, wherein respect 
and reverence get sadly jostled aside. Dr. Johnson in his 
Rasselas remarks that “perpetual levity must end in igno- 
rarce,” and therefore over books like these I should write 
the word * Beware,” and that in largo characters, to denote 
their baneful intlnence. 

We will pass from poisons to soporifics and sedatives, cures 
for restlessness and frequent loss of sleep, and we find a 
large shelf containing many lectures, many sermons, alas! 
and many lives of very good men and women, who, poor things 
would feel very uncomfortable at being of use in sucha manner 
to the world, thanks to their unwise admirers and_ friends, 
As good irritants and counter-irritants we might place all 
controversial subjects, Essays and Reviews, for instance, and 
all doubts and disputations, and arguments, and theories, and 
apolowies for a good many things. Then as reviving draughts, 
and famous disinfectants from malice and uncharitableness, 
and selfishness, and unreality (wretched complaints!) what 
a dose from Kingsley could we take, and feel after it as ifa 
strong wind from the the sea had suddenly rushed in, and 
cleared out of one’s mind untold heaps of rubbish and dust, 
and that by some magic power we had had a change of air» 
without even moving from our seats. 

For depression of spirits and distaste of life, pray mount 
the ladder, and take down from its place a volume of Dickens, 
and hear yourself laugh aloud at passages you have read over 
and over again, but of which you never tire—rich tribute to 
the power of Genius which is ever living, ever fresh. You 
feel all the better and kinder to others after the draught, the 
world, you think, contains one or perhaps two or three good 
people—beside yourself—in it at the least, your heart melts, 
your spirits are cheered, the clouds have broken and all na- 
ture looks smiling and gay again. But when some one sor- 
row that is yet reparable takes hold of your mind (and here I 
return to Austin Caxton) like a monomania—when you think 
because heaven has denied you this or that, on which you 
have set your heart, that all your life must be a blank—then 


dict yourself well on Biography, the Biography of good and 


great men. Sce how little a space one sorrow really makes in 
life. See, searcea page perhaps given to some grief similar to 


your own, and how triumphantly the life sails on beyond it! 


You thought the wing was broken, tut-tut—it was but a 
bruised feather. See what life leaves behind it when all is 
done--a summary of positive facts far out of the region 
of sorrow and. suffering, linking themselves with the 
being of the world. Yes, Biography js the medicine here. 

But for real heart disease | think that even this will not do. 
There is but one certain remedy here and only one, for the 
gloom which steals over the heart as it enters its valley of the 
Shadow of Death,—that valley of which John Bunyan says 
“that many have spoken of it, but none can tell what it 
should mean, until they come in themselyes;—-but, (he adds) to 
be here is a fearful thing.” For this disease, I say, one can 
only drink deeply into “the Book of Books” “the cardinal 
medicine for all,” which alone can soothe, and strengthen and 
sustain,--w remedy mixed by no mortal hand, but prepared 
for the healing of the nations from the Icaves of the Tree of 
Life. 

But there are some books which scein to refer to no disease 
at all, pray have some of these —tor they are like the flowers 
Which spring up in our paths for our dclieht, our amuse- 
ment, our absolute refreshment alone. They have no special 
reference to cure, ov if they are medicinal, it is beyond their 
purpose, and because they cannot help being 80, for they 
unconsciously fill our minds with their own beauties, and 
discharge therein a perfuine and a fragrance which defy 
explanation or analysis. 

Miss Thackeray's writings, to my mind, possess greatly this 
chariua—there 1s an undefinable delight in perusing them, 
reminding one more of being in the midst of sunshine than 
of any other thing, the only alloy to which is, if you suffer - 
the thought, that the end must come, and therefore it is 
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not well to hurry lest it come too soon. The Claxtons, My 
Novel, the whole story of Doctor Dore in Sonthey’s Doctor, 
and many more books belong to this class, and one lays them 
down only to feel how perennial their beauties are, how 
truly, like sweet children, they unconsciously entwine them- 
selves around our hearts, for us to lore and to admire them 
for ever. Depend upon it, a taste for pure and good reading 
isa gift fromthe gods. Beanmont and Fletcher write thus:— 

That place that does contain 

My books—the best companions—is to me 

A glorious court, where hourly LT converse 

With the old sages and philosophers. 
Into that Court IT would have my readers enter “and 
read, not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and 
take for granted, nor to find talk and disconrse, but to weigh 
and consider,” and to find “a rich store honse for the glory 
of the Creator, and the relief of man’s estate.” 


(Communicated.) 





TOUR IN THE INTERIOR. 





(Continued from our Last.) 

What shall we say concerning Niigata? It is an open port—with- 
out civilization, that is, in the European sense of the word. Here we 
have no Bund with its elaborate Bungalows and spacious Club, no 
brilliant equipages with outriders, not even the jaunty gig or modest 
buggy, no merchant Princes who ride down to their counting-houses 
in the morning, make their thousands, and ride round the road in 
the cool of the evening. Nor have we those terrors to pedestrians, 
the men who love to get on horseback, but cannot ride, who go 
racing about in the Settlement, on the Bluff. or round the Race- 
course, to the infinite dread of men, women and children, and to 
their own doubtful enjoymert. There is not even a Municipal 
Direction, nor any newspaper devoted to the abuse or praise of 
Officials. 


usual interminable plays ure performed, to the great delizht of 


Nor is there any Theatre except a native one, where the 
natives, and the irrepressible yawning of foreizners. None of these 
things are in Niigata; but it isan open port ; foreignera ean and do 
circulate freely wherever they list. and, from all appearances, we 
should say that there is much more chance, for those who desire it, 
of becaniing conversant with native customs, and acquainted with 
natives of consideration and position. than in any other of the Treaty 
orts of Japan. 
‘The foreigners at present residing at Niigata are only some 
twelve in number. There are several Consuls who are merchants; 
ohr own, who of course does not trade, and who lives in a spacious, 
Hat vloomy temple, cuarded over by an Trish Coustable ; there 
haa shiy’s compradore, there are two or three men whose businsss 
fe uncertain, nnd two or three rather sleepy stores. The society is 
enlivened from time to time by the presence of an add ship's Cap- 
‘tain or two, but they do not tarry lonzer than is necessary ; their 
iships are too exposed on this dangerous coast. and they are glad to 
: get the eargoes on board and be off. The town ts situated at the 
"end of the vast plain which extends fifty or sixty miles up to the 
‘foot of the mountains. Tt consists of a number of streets, in the 
middle of many of which are canals lined with trees, and upon the 
When 


we were there, men were engaged in emptying these canals, and 


canals small boats ply, drawing a couple of inches of water. 


depositing the mud along the banks, with what particular object we 
could not ascertain; it certrinly could not have been pursuant 
to orders froin the Board of Health, or whatever iz analogous there- 
to in Niigata. There is one street full of temples, decorated with 
rose-coloured tiles, forming a marked contrast to the ordinary 
shingle roofs, weighted with stones, The statisties of last year 
give the number of houses at 6.665, anil that of the inhabitants at 
30,537, of which 13,722 were men and 16.815 women. Henee the 
fair sex decidedly predominates, and a much fairer race it is here, 
and indeed generally throughout the Province of Echigo, than in 
other parts of Jnpan. The skins of both men and women are often as 
white a3 thoso of Europeans, and we saw many a comely female. 
These females, by the bys, havea curtons habit of carrying their 
babies in front instead of en their bucks, as is the usual enstom 
in most paris of Japan. The people speak a peculiar dialect, not 
easy to understand at first. 

The amusements are not numerous or varied. Six or cight hours 
at a theatre, ora boating party fo some tea-house in a pretty spot 
up the river, will about exhaust the sights, unless one is curious 
enough to go down and inspect the bar, with the waves dashing over 


it in the slichtest wind. Phere is one great luxury both in Niigata 
and generally in this Province, i.e. the profusion of frozen snow, 


We saw people selling it in the streets of the first town we reached ; 
our bettors moistened their parched tongues with bits that they 
bought on the road, and here we revelled in it all day and every day. 
The worthy Representative of the North German Confederation, 
who, till the return of our own Consul, was like a father to us, treat- 
ed his guests to VWock direct from his own dear Father-land, a 
peculiarly grateful drink with lumps of frozen snow dissolving in 
But we had all kinds of luxuries unknown for 
Bread was baked for our daily wants; the ship’s com- 


the clear liquid. 
many a day. 
pradore killed a cow and we ate beef continually ; then there was 
excellent salmon, and other first-rate fish, and we forswore preserved 
meats utterly. 

The weather was by no means oppressive, and, as usual with us, 
We were told that it became very hot in 
Last winter the cold appears to have been excessive, and 
It is then that the 
inhabitants find the benefit of the covered ways, which in Niigata, 


it was venerally fine. 
August, 
the snow lay many feet deep in the streets. 


us already inentioned in Takata, form footpaths under the project: 
ing eaves. 


We had now reached our furthest point, and had travelled, ac- 
cording to our caleulations, over J8O miles. We were to return to 
Yedo by the road which crosses the Mikuni Tése, making however 
a slight deviation in order to visit the most important. silk-district 
of Behizo. 

The distance by the regular road is reckoned at 95 ri, a0 that our 
return journey may be put down at about 5 ri more, making the 
whole round over 639 miles. 

July 3rd. Onee more in the saddle, and following the banks of the 
river on our way back to Yedo. We traversed the great plain, and 
onthe th after turning up in an easterly dire¢tion, and crossing 4 
low range of hills, we came into a fertile basin, in the midst of which 
was Lochiwo, a long village of 8 '0 to 900 houses, situated on a small 
river. his was the head-quarters of the surrounding Silk-district, 
and we were lodyed in a clean house which boasted of some modern 
appliances, even to the luxury of a horse-towel. Our rooms looked 
out ncruss a garden up to a mount covered with pine, bamboo, and 
other trees, from the top of which (a steep ascent indeed) there was 
an extensive view right away across the plain to the sea and the 
Island of Sado. 
this part of Echizo from the Aidzu country, were a glorious purple, 
Here we fared 
Some of our beef still remained; presents of large and small 


The mountains on the other side, which separate 
i] 


save Where thin lines of snow streaked their sides. 
well, 
fish were offered up to us each day, and great blocks of frozen snow 
from the ice-esNar were always at hand to cool the hock we had 
brought with us from Niigats. 

The next day was devoted to an excursion to the neighbouring 
villages, when we inspected many covoons: there was also a water fall 
to be visited, which was made much of by the natives, and turned 
vut to be nothing, in this dry season, but athin shred of water 
running down the bare and even face ofa high rock. The gorge, 
however, in whith it ix sttuated is very fine. 

The following morning we started once more, and followed rouglt 
ronds, through a hilly country, joining the regular route to Yedo 
from Navadka on the 7th. QOuthe 8th and 9th we went over 4 
succession of passes, some of them very steep, and in the afternoon 
of the la:ter day, during magnificent weather, we reached the sum- 
mit of the Mikuni T6ze, or Pass of three Provinces, Echigo, Jéshiu 
and Shinshiu, which meet at this point. he scenery is very pic- 
turesque, and the timber, especially on each side of the Mikuni 
Pass, is splendid. There were pines, chesnuts, magnolias, and many 
species of oaks; there were willows and birches, and some fine old 
wild muiberry trees. 

It was about this period that some of our party bezan to show 
sizns of the long journey telling upon them. Bettoes fell lame, and 
had to be carried in kagos; sone of us azain experienced various 
ils, and ata lttle village, right amongst the passes, we were grieved 
to see one of oir guards, who had also exchanged his pony for s 
litter, crawl out and sit down utterly exhausted on @ bench. 
Nis face was yellow and his tongue was b'ack ; he was very feverish, 
and his throat was so ulcerated that he could hardly speak or swal- 
low. So the amateur doctor of the party was called in, and that 
ame eveniug gave proof of wonderful skill in the remedies he 
preseribed for this complication of disorders. A mustard plaster at 
the back of the neek to draw off the inflammation from the poor 
man’s throat, quinine to allagthe fever, and, to complete the pres- 
criptious, antibiljous pills after the receipt of Cockle of imperishable 
memory. This vigorous” treatment had the desired effect, and, in 
two days, the man was nearly well. Great was the fame of our amateur 
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doctor amongst the natives of our party, and tlicre was sometimes between the beauties of a flowing river and the muddy drippings of 


quite a rush for chlorodyne, or other specifics. 


What one finds | @ beer-barrel, or again, in the contrast between tho noble rapids of a 


with the Japaneso generally is, that they are glad to consult , full poetic genius and the frothy eddies ofa dull and vapid sentinient- 


foreign doctors, and will take the preseribed medicine readily, on | 


the condition, however, that the cure shall be speedy; if it is not 
so, they soon tire of the foreign remedies, their faith is shaken, and 
they turn to their own physicians for advice. They never pause to 
consider that certain maladies, such for instance as remittent fevers, 
cannot be cured in two or three days; they must be made well at 
once by the new system, or they will not sce the advantage of it 
over their own. 

It is a long and not particularly interesting deacent till the great 
plain is once more reached. There was a certain relief in leaving 
the mountains, in the midst of which we had been for many days ; 
indeed any such change whilst travelling is always agreeable, but on 
the other hand we missed the pure air and cold atmosphere, and we 
dropped down into warmth and musquitues. Afters short halt at 
Mayebashi, we proceeded over ground well known to some of us, 
and having continued our investigations at Shimamura, a charming 
village with substantial houses belonging to wealthy farmers, we 
once more came upon the Nakasendo. 

The weather had now changed, and, instead of the brilliant days, 
which had succeeded each other with little exception whilst we were 
in the mountains, we experienced much rain, which, to some extent, 
marred the pretty seenery of the plain. Sullit always las its charm, 
There is a great profusion of trees; one passes groves of fir and 
bamboo, little clumps of various hues of green, stretches of road, 
where the trees inclining to each other from either side form natural 
arches over-head, and small covers where one cannot but fancy that 
game of every description must lurk. We arrived at the end of our 
long and interesting journey on the morning of the 14th, when we 
found ourselves once more in the Eastern capital. 


Gxtracts. 
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WHAT IS HUMOUR? 





(The Spectator.) 

The discussions of which there have been some specimens in our 
own columns, and inany more elsewhere, as to the true characteristics 
of Charles Dickens’s literary power, betray the usual difficulty in 
discriminating the true limits of humour and = of its various subor- 
dinate species. We have even heard it denied by men of very acute 
and highly-disciplined powers, that Dickens was in any sense a 
humourist of a high class, and when we have asled what. then his 
genius really consisted in, we have been told that if layin his won- 
derful command of Indicrous conceptions, but that the command of 
ludicrous conceptions is quite a distinet thing from true humour, 
which is founded in a knowledge of human nature, while a command 
of the ludicrous, such as Dickens displayed, may be based on little 
more than a stron: feeling for all sorts of incungruitics and great 
fertility in inventing and varying them. We .confess that sucha 
distinction as this seems to us quite untenable, and that in any 
sense in which we can call Shakespeare oné of the greatest of ju- 
mourists, or Moli¢re a great humcurist, or Swifta great humcurist. or 
Jane Austen, or Thackeray a great humourist. the genius of Dickens 
displayed a humeur richer and higher than the highest kind attained 
by any of those ; though some of them were, of course, as far above 
Dickens in general intellectual st rength as Dickens was above Dorace 
Sinith or Miss Burney. 

We do not believe that there can be found any definition of 
humour which will hold water for a moment, that will either draw a 
clear and impassable line between wit and humour, or between 
humour and any other subdivision of the faculty of the ludicrous. 
All that keenly excites our sense of incongruity comes in one way or 
other under the saine head, and it is the sense of the incongruous, 
—whether in that thinnest and most superficial shipe of puns or 
verbal tricks and artifices which form the staple of our worst burles- 
ques, or 1n the highest of all forins in wiueh incongruity is) brouzht 
home to the very roots of human passion acd enrotion,— which cousti- 
tutes the essence of every witty, hum reas, or ludierous feat. When 
Pope, parody ing Sir Jol Denham’s description of the Thames in his 
poem on Cooper's Hill, likened Welstead to a current of thin beer,— 

“So eweetly mawkish, and so smoothly dull, 

Heady, not strong, and foaming though not full,” 
he give what would be ordinarily called a tolerable Hlustration of 
suiartness i) invective,—in other words, of the lower order of satirical 
wit. The pungeney, such as it is, of such a complet as this as clearly 
consists in the various incongruities bound up together, comparison 
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alisin,—as does ‘Thackeray's fine stroke of liumour when he makes 
Becky, in the bitterest remorse for her own misealeulations, exclaim 
dolorously to Sir Pitt Crawley, when he is on his knees, begging her 
to become his wife, “‘Oh, Sir Pitt, I'm = murried already!’ The 
difference between the two cases is that the iueongruity which 
Thackeray delineates with his usual swift and bitter strokes, is the 
incongruity of the heart, the incongruity between the suggested 
fecling of remiorse and Becky’s selfish self-reproach ; while the cou- 
plet in Pope contains nothing but a careful incongruity of metaphors 
and of literary proportions. Burlesque, travesty, caricature, parody, 
satire, contemptuous parable of that grim and saturnine kind in 
which Swift was so great a mester, and finally, the lumeour rocted 
in the deepest and most delicate sense of the inconsistencies of 
human motive and feeling, are all varicties of the same genus essays 
In incongruity by minds more or less susceptible to the pleasant. 


When Hiiulet 


follows in imagination the noble dust of Alexander till he finds it stop- 


shock caused by various shades of incongruity. 


ping a bung-hole, he is in precisely the mood of mind which gives 
birth to humour, and if it does not exactly touch the springs of 
laughter it is only because the contrasts between the humiliation of 
the flesh and the triumphs of the spirit have in all ages been so 
much the theme of meditation, that we have ceased to feel the in- 
congruity as a surprise, Which is an absolute condition of the specific 
effect of either wit or humour. 

The difference so deeply felt) between a wit and a humourist con- 
sists only, we believe, in the greater degree of sharp intellectual 
paraduvx on the one hand, or of the paradox of personal and sub- 
jective feeling on the other, which is at the basis of the surprise. 
When Voltaire described taking medicine as “ putting drugs of 


’ the whole 


which we know little into bodies of whieh we know less,’ 
form of the criticism was sharply intellectual, and involved exceed- 
ingly little, if any, of that rapid gliding from one personal and sub- 
jective phase of fecling to another of an opposite kind to which it 
stands in paradoxical contrast, which is of the essence of humour. 
But when Coleridge, in his bitter attack ou somebody’s porter, as- 
serted that “ dregs from the bottom half-way up and froth from the 
top half-way down constituted Perkin’s Entire,” that was a flash 
half-way between wit and humour. The theoretical accuracy of the 
exposition, the satire implicd in the contrast between this spurious 
combination of drezs and froth and the word Entive (éu/eger) which 
expresses specilically wholeness und soundness of essence, were al 
what we should eall wit ; but the ripple of personal feeling in pass- 
ing from the disgust of a thirsty man who as found his porter all 
undrinkable, tose intellectual a form of invective on it, is of the 
very essence of liumour. Again, Charles Lamb's tipsy delight when 
the Cumberland stamp-distributor said that Shakespeare was a very 
clever man, the delight which he displayed by lighting a bed-caudle, 
dancing round hin, and calling out, ‘A'Nlow me to have a look at 
that gentleman’s organs, while Wordsworth, in utter horror, tried 
!? was pure 
There was hardly any intellectual operation involved in 


to restrain him by reiterating, £ Charles, my dear Charles 
humour, 
the matter at all, only the rapid transition of Lamb's own personal 
feeling from sleepy indifference to the most vivid curiosity on hear: 
ing so silly a remark, Where any other man would simply have 
laughed, Lamb in spite of hia soporific brandy-and-water, was ap- 
parently stimulated into the most intense desire to explore the 
sources of such a moral enignia; and the lumour lies in his having 
realized the absurdity of the remark so much more vividly than he 
realized the conventional restraints imposed by social habits, that he 
eould only ignore the latter altogether im his delight at finding a 
fine specimen of the literary idiot. So, again, Lamb's ready answer 
to the Highgate omnibus conductor, who put his head in to ask, 
“AM full inside 2” when Lamb was halfasleep in the corner,—“ 1 
but that last 
me,” Was 60 


really can’t answer for the other ladies and gentlemen, 
piece of pudding at Mrs. Gilman's did the business for 
humorous, not from the roady pun on the meaning of the conductor, 
but from the picture it presents to us of the interior miud of Charles 
Lamb gravely assuming that the question was directed to the state 
of his stomach, and of the impulse of perfect candour which appear- 
ed to induoe hin to mase this frank confession to the assembled 
company. , 

Now, applying this distinction between the tickling of the intel- 
lecttual seuce of incougruity involved in pure wit, and the ready 
transition from oue condition of personal fecling to another almost 
inconceivable in close connection with it which is implied in humour, 
to the case Of Mr. Dickens, we think we may fairly say that there 
Was coulparatively little of the wit, anda truly astounding smount 
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of the humourist in him. Even his poorest successes, the successes 
inthe way of parody and travesty, with which he opened the 
* Pickwick papers,” are feats of humour,—for instance, “ there sat 
the man who had traced to their source the mighty ponds of Iamp- 
stead, and enlightened the scientific world with his theory of tittlebats, 
as calm and unmoved as the silent waters of the one ona frosty day, 
or a solitary specimen of the other in the inmost recesses of an 
earthen jar,’—even this is humour, though humour of a coimpara- 
tively poor kind. The contempt with which Dickens enters into the 
ostentatious rhetoric of charlatan science, the skill with which he 
chooses the illustrations most humiliating to it, and the high sound- 
ing gravity with which he conducts his elaborate metaphors to a 
close, all transport you to the interior of his mind, and make you 
experience for yourself the slight moral shock with which you find 
the grandeur of the Parliamentary and the spurious scientific style 
of oratory undermined and toppling down into very closely-allied 
nonsense. Just the same svmewhat superficial but very lively 
humour pervades the whole of the admirable American parodies in 
“ Martin Chuzzelwit.” 
alligator basking in his slime is in himself an Epic self-contained,” 
or Miss Codger dilates on the thrilling nature of the impressions on 
her feelings with which she finds herself introduced “ to a Pogram. 
by a Hominy,” but asks herself why she calls them her feelings, or 
why impressed they are, or if impressed they are at all, “or if there 
really is, oh, gasping one! a Pogram or a Hominy, or any active 
principle to which we give those titles,” the humour surely consists 
in the exhibition of that close allinity between inflated intellectual 


When Mr. Putnam Smif writes “that every 


umbition and positive idiocy, which by happy and easy touches of 


exaggeration the humourist renders so glaring. The humourist, we 
beliove, as distinguishe.l from the wit, always mores on the inner 
line of impulse and motive, always (denlifies himself more or less 
with the secret springs of paradox, always plays on the moral parad- 
oxes of the mind within; while the wit occupies a critical and ex- 
ternal position, aud makes his play with the cross-purposes and 
antitheses he discovers in the field of external thought or action. 
The most decisive note of the former is the preference for speaking 
by the very mouth of the person to be made ludicrous, of the latter 
Wruere 


Jiuumour and wit are blended, as they so often are, the procedure is 


the preference for lvunching criticisms at him from outside. 


double, as, in the saying of Coleridge we have analized above; there 
is, in the first place, a sharp intellectual paradox to excite amuse- 
ment ; and then, when we pass beneath it to the play of feeling and 
motive in the mind of the wit, we find grotesque contrasts of moral 
scenery which are more amusing stil, because they display humour 
us well as wit. 


And if Dickens may fairly be called a great humourist in’ his 
moods of burlesque and travesty, such as those in the carly part of 
“ Pickwick,” and of the American. portion of © Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
he is infinitely more so in those moods in which he displays the 
plausibilities und falsehoods of human nature through the mouths 
of his chief favourites, his ideal vulgarities or impostures, Noah 
Claypole, Mrs. Gamp, Mr. Pecksnifl. It will be ascerted by some 
that this is not true humour, because these puppets of Dickens’s are 
pot real characters, because they are only glorified abstractions of 
cowardice, vanity, selfishness, und hypocrisy, and are free frow all 
the inconsistencies of actual human nature. Doubtless they are 
not real men and women in the sense in which Shakespeare's cha- 
racters, or Miss Austen's, or George Eliot’s are real men and women, 
But we deny that that is any way necessary for the purposes of a 
humourist. All that a humourist, as a humourist, ean be expected to 
do, in order to attain the very perfection of humour, is to bring out 
perfoctly the true moral absurditics and paradoxes in) human 
nature ;—and this may be done as perfectly.—we believe more per- 
fectly, so far as the humourous effect alone goes,—with a careful 
selection of moral qualities and a certain amount of subtle exaegera- 
tion of them, than it could be done with real men and women. 
Delightful as is the humour with which the birth-proud, purse- 
proud, and empty-headed Lady Catherine de Vere ts painted in Miss 
Austen’s Pride and Prejudice,—whien she says, fur instance, to the 
heroine, “1 take no leave of you, Miss Bennet, 2 sead ito compli- 
ments to your mother, I am most seriously displeased,’ —the feat of 
bumour as such is not enhanced by the fact that Lady Catherine 
throughout is always sketched as she might really have becen,—a 
narrow-ninded, arrogant woman, so full of self-importance that she 
supposes any interruption of the courtesies of life,on her part, will 
really be felt as severely as the withdrawal of an anibussador by a 
great State would be felt by the small State with which diplomatic 
relations were broken off. The humour of the conception, great as it 
is, is not ut all the greater, we muintuin, because the woman is truly 
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painted, and never overdrawn, Mr. Pecksniffis vastly overdrawn. 
No real hypocrite woud ever be so ostentutiously hypocritical 
Snill, 


in that exhibition 


of mere humour 
proposes to Martin 
and accordingly begins 
to walk softly and on tiptoe over the country, though he was still 
a mile or two from home, or he when gets tipsy and tells Mrs, 
Todgers of his late wife that “she was beautiful, Mrs. Todgers,— 
she had a small property, ’—than in the more delicate and real paint- 
ing of Lady Catherine de Vere’s immensurable self-importance. The 
humour does not consist in the reality of the whole picture in either 
case, but in the shock of surprise with which the grotesque blending 


as he is. there is not less but more 


of him—as when he 


Chuzzlewit to surprise his dear girls, 


of mean and pretentious elements in human nature is in both cases 
alike brought home to the reader. Where this shock is keenest, 
and fullest of real moral paradox, the feat of humour is greatest. 
And that this is often greatest in cases where the humourist has left 
something of of nature, and perhaps exageerated something else in 
it, in order to bring home his special paradox more powerfully, 
scems to us past doubt. Consider the wonderful humour with which 
the enormous and immeasurable vanity of the last person one would 
think likely to indulge vanity, a snuffy, intemperate, monthly nurse, 
The 
With that vanity isa mueh less subtle touch, for that might be sug- 
But the imex- 


haustible humour of the picture of Mrs. Gamp consists in her vanity 


is brought out in Mrs. Gaunmip. mixture of brutal selfishness 


gested by the professional character of the woman. 


unl the subtieties of device to which she has to resort in order to 
gratify it. These are the kind of conceptions which seem to us to 
His best 


figures are pure embodiments of his humour,—not real characters at 


pace Dickens at the very head of all English humourists. 


all, but Wlustrations, conceived with boundless wealth of conception, 
of the deepest moral incongruities of the heart. 
THE QUEEN AND THE ARMY, 
(The Spectator.) 

The Queen has done a really splendid act. It is not the business 
or the tendency of this journal to extol Royalty, an institution 
which, in a free State, is after all only defensible because a semi- 
barbarous population needs to be awed by an appearance of authori- 
ty ; but itis not just to ignore in the Chief Magistrate conduct 
From 
the accession of the House of Hanover, Sovereign after Sovereign 


which ina subordinate would be received with ligh applause. 


has battled with Parliunent for the direet control of the Army, and 
In spite of the power of the House of Com- 
mons over the puree, of the jealousy of successive Cabinets, and of 


hitherto with suecess. 


the tendencies of the age, the tradition that the Army is goterned 
by prerogative has been maintained intact, the General Command- 
ing-in-Chief dias been the agent of the Sovereign, and internal dis- 
Why 


this particular prerogative should have been so jealously guarded it 


cipline has been regulated by the direct action of the Crown. 


is hard to understand, but a caste fecling entertained by all Sovere- 
igus has probably iad much to do with it, and of its existence there 
can be no doubt. George TT]. fought like 


age, William LV. resented any interference with the prerogative as 


a tiger for Army patron- 


an insult, and the Queen, unless strangely misrepresented, herself 
interfered with decisive effect in the “ amalgamation.” That mea- 
sure, approved though it was by so many statesmen, would, it is 
said, never have been carrie |, but for the Queen's resolve never 
again fo sign an Indian” commission. The late Prince Consort, in 
one of his letters, while rejecting the Command-in-Chief, grows 
almost pathetic over the diliculty of defending the prerozative 
whenever the dynasty were deprived of the “ protection” of the 
Duke of Wellington, and the Duke of Cambridge has once or twice 
expressed in writing his belief that he had some direct responsibility 
other thon that of the Minister at War, whose authority, azain, was 
It was believed by many that 


curfupon the subject: woud never be evercome 


repeatedly limited by * Patents.” 
the feeling of the C 
without a strugzle between the Commons and the Crown, which no 
Minister not pressed by an overpowering necessity would venture to 
precipitate, until sure that the Army itself would accede to the 
alterntion, Tiere» debates on the utility of monarchy, an angry ery 
that the Army would be jobbed, hundreds of resignations all at once, 
# dissolution, with “ Down with the prerogative,” fora Liberal ery, 
—no Minister wished that scene. 

At last the cris’ arrived, and (he respon-ible Ministers were com- 
pelled to advise that the prerogative should be surrendered, the 
@ neral Commanding-in-Clief formally dec'ared to be a subordinate 
of the Minister at) War, and once more the Queen exhibited that 
thorvugh aud honest devotion to the Parliamentary theory which 


she hus never failed t» display. It must have been a bitter trial, 
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for such a surrender is certain to be misread on the Continent, 
among the families whose appreciation is felt even by the Sovereign 
of Great Britain, and it was none the less a trial because it wae still 
possible to avoid it. 
Mr. Gladstone was thinking of schools, and Mr. Caldwell has but 
slight hold over popular feeling; the Duke of Cambri lve was warm- 
ly opposed to the change, and it is very doubtful if it will be popu: 
lar with the Army. The Queen, however, comprehended thorough’ 
ly that to exempt a great department, even in theory, from the 
authority of the House of Commons, must ultimately be impossible, 
declined a mere contest for time, and with a quiet sacrifice of feeling 
of prejudice, and it may well be of conviction—for after all, the 
Army so strangely governed has never known defeat, has marched a 
victor through Paris, as well as Pekin,—which seems to us admir- 
able, signed the Order in Council, surrendering the prerogative. 
There is, on some rare occasions, 1 nobility of passiveness such as it 
is given only to Sovereigns and women to reveal, and here is a 
historic instance of its display. 

The change was inev table, though it may not be who'ly accept- 
able to many who, with us, doubt if a debating assembly ean develop 
every form of administrative genius ; and we trust that having been 
made, it will be carried to its logical result. 
permance of the old system, or the popular supervision of the new. 
The “ Horse Guards” is now the Staff Department of the War 
Office, and should be carried thither without waiting for a new 
building ; the five-year rule of office should be applied to this as to 
all other great posts in the department ; and the next General Com- 
manding-in-Chief should not be a member of the Roval House. 
The Duke of Cambridge, wit: some well-known drawbacks, has 
governed the Army successfully. and deserves on one point in par- 
ticular, the contentment of the soldier, more credit than he has ever 
obtained; but Princes are out of place as Parliamentary sub- 
ordinates. With a soldier who isalsoa statesman—sny, eg., Sir 
W. Man sfield—at the head of the Staff, a single governing office, 
and a clearly-defined hierarchy of power stretching from the newest 
corporal directly up to the War Minister, it will be possible to com- 
mence the great reforms still needed,—the abolition of purchase, the 
reduction of oflicers by one-half, the doubling of pay to the remnain- 
der, and the selection of the whole body of officers by the system 
which has given us the most ellicient foree in: Europe, the Royal 
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Artillery. 


SHippurg intelligence. | 7 


ARRIVALS. 


Aug. 14, Monoercy, U. S. Gunboat, from a Cruise. 

Aug. 14, Pak Wan, Brit. ship, Shier 795, from London 116 days 
out, General, to Gilman & Co. 

Aug. 14, Waverley, Brit. stv, Boysen, 388, from Liverpool via 
Suez Canal, Singapore 60 days out, General, to Hudson Maleolm& Co. 

Aug. 14, Lota, Brit. burg., Suckline, 407, from London Lov days 
out. General, to Struchan & Thomas. 

Aug. 14, Svecess, Brit. sehr., Kirby, 2UL, from San Francisco 41 
days out, General, to Kirby & Co. nhs 

Aug. 16, Persist, N. G. barg., Stanley, £05, from Saizon, Rice, to 
Chinese. 

Aug. 17, Carl, N. G. brig, Petersen, 215, from Tuku, Sugar, to 
Smith, Archer & Co. p 

Aug. 17, Benefactress, Am. barg., Eldrid, 525, from Hongkong, 
General, to Smith, Archer & Co. 

Aug. 17, Landdrost: Brown, N. GQ. barg., Von Harten, 3v0, from 
Newchwang, Beans, to Kniffler & Co. 

Aug. 17, Woodbine, Brit. brig, Doy, 216, from Hongkong, 
General, to Bavier & Co. 

Aug. 17, Kustern Ixles, Brit. Str, Knight, 470, from Hiogo, 
General, to Seliultze Reis & Co. 

Aug. 17, Ohea Marv, Am. Str, Maneini, from Kobé, in ballast to 
C.&. J. Vrading Company. 

Aug. 17, Princess, N. G. brig, Johnson, 235, from Hongkong, 
Rice, to Chinese. | 

Aug. 18, Madras, Brit. Str., Gaby, 1,092, from Hongkong, Mails 
&e., to P. & O. Company. 

Aug. 18, Toket, Am str., Winsor, 1,100, from Hiogo, Tea &e., to 
Augustine, Heard & Co. 


DEPARTURES. ; 

Aug. 14, Alma, N. G. barg., Martens, 373, for Hongkong, in 
ballast, despatched by Master. 

Aug. 16, Labourdonnais, Fr. Str., Kouch, 900, for Hongkong, 
Mails and General, despatched by AM. I. Company. 

Aug. 16, Oreycniaa, Am. Str., Dearborn, 2,500, for Shanghai via 
Southern Ports, General, despatched by P. M.S. 8. Company. 

Aug. 18, Festa, Am. brig, Mill, 8U0, Seeking, in ballast, despatched 
by Master. 
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Aug. 18, Cosmopolite, Fr bargq., Dubois, 39-4, Seeking, in ballast, 
despatched by Master. 

Aug. 18, Anua Maria, Fr. barg., Ingan, 330, for Hongkong, in 
ballast, despatched by Master. 

Aug. 18, Curacrvonshire, Brit. barg.. Davis. £26, for Coast of 
Chins, in ballast, despatched by Wilkin & Robison. 








PASSENGERS, 


Per Labourdonnais, for Wongkong:—Messrs. Granger, Richard, 
Leprevou, Teradale, Geoghazhan, Lucus, Leon, Tustie, Pechollo, 
Lody, Fabre and 2 Chinese. 

Per Madras, from Hongkong: 
Guisamini. 

Per Tokei, from Hiogo: 


Mr. Browschsen and Signor 


20 Japanese. 


CARGO. 


Per Madras, from Hongkong.— 


BUSON ay: caper. gy eed Re. Cade. “aes .. 3,083 bags, 
Treasure iste: aa Wa ateey, BSE, cae: abe 368 boxes. 
Rive ... Sash RIS ORPEC ORR ee) RI aa 581 bags. 
Sundries iGa. oken Magu eke Site 


vee see see «423° packages. 


NOTICE. 
“ JAPAN MAIL” OFFICE, 


25th WVebruary, 1870. 


Mr. A. H. Prrsce has this day assumed the general 
management of this Office. 
A!l letters and Editorial matter should be addressed to 
the Entronr only. 
All letters on business relating to Advertise ments, Job. 
printing or Accounts, to be addressed tu 
Tue ManaGen, 


“JAPAN MAIL” OFFICE, 
No. 168. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 
For five lines or under-.-.... $1.00 per week. 
Every additional line......... $0.20 _,, 
Repetitions in the ‘ Japan Weekly Mail” one half of 
the above rates. 
Advertisements in Japan Muil by special agreement. 
Contracts may be made for 3 months, or longer, pay- 
ment in advance. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :— 

“Japan Weekty Mart” Per annus, $24 ; Six months 
$13; Three months, $7. Single Cupies 50 cents. 

“Japan Overtanp Mati” per annum, $15; Six 
months $8; Three months $5; Single Copies 50 cents. 
40 cents each. 
30 2 
25 ” 


Vor 5 copies and less than 10... 1. w. 
” 10 x) ” ” 20 eos ooo eee 


and over eee 





THE : 


& RETURNS 


OF THE 


FOREIGN TRADE OF 1869, 


At the open Ports of Japan, together with the General 
Summary of the ‘Trade, and a Report on the Commercial 
System of Osaka have been this day published, bound 
in a& convenient form and may be had on application at 
the Jupan Mail Office. 


Price, Three Dollars. 
Yokohama, 9th July, 1870. 


 “* NOTICE. 


THE JAPAN PUNCH. 
Can bo obtained at the Japan Alail Office No. 168 
either in single copies or bound in Volumes. 
PRICE 
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MERCHANT STEAMERS. 
Name. Cartan. |Frac& Ria.| Tons. From ARRIVED. ConsIGNEFS. DEsTIN ATION. - dpa 
Ariel Burdett Am. Str. |1,800 | N’saki & Hiogo July 1/ P. M.S. 8. Company Uncertain 
Aroostook Borstel Am. Str. DeConingh Vernede& Co} Uncertain 
Atalanta Tullis Brit. Str. | 580 | Hiogo | July 24 /| E. C. Kirby & Co. Uncertain 
Chieftain McMinnes | Brit. Str. | 900 | London Aug. 2 | Findlay Richardson&Co.| Uncertain 
C'anal pine Becket Brit. Str. | 1,600 | Hongkong July 31 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
Columbine Baker Brit. Str. | 600 | Hiogo July 15 | Hudson Malcolm & Co. |. Uncertain 
Costa Rica Williams Am. Str. |1,917 | Shanghai, &. May 28 | P. M.S. 8. Company Shanghai, &c. 
Eastern Isles Knight Brit. Str. | 470 | Hiogo | Aug. 17 | Schultze, Reis & Co. Uncertain 
Madrass Gaby Brit. Str. | 1,092 | Hongkong Aug. 18) P. & O. Company Hongkong 
Malacca Kier Brit. Str. [1,200 | Liverpool Aug. 1 das. C. Fraser & Co. Uncertain 
Nymph Castle Brit. Str. | 600 | H’date&N’gata July 26 | Gilman & Co. Uncertain 
Ohen Maru Mancini Am. Str. Kobé Aug. 17 | C. & J. Trading Co. Uncertain 
Otago N. G. 8tr. 800 | Chefoo Jan. 28 | Textor & Co. Uncertain 
‘okei Winsor Am. Str. | 1,400 | Hiogo Aug. 18 | Augustine, Heard & Co.) Uncertain 
Waverley Boysen Brit. Str. | 388 | Liverpool, &c. | Aug. 14 | Hudson, Malcolm & Co.| Uncertain 
Wilhelmine Emma | Donald Brit. Str. | 420 | Hiogo | June 25 | Siber & Brennwald Uncertain 
Yang-tsze Strandberg | Brit. Str. [1,118 | Cruise Aug. 12 |} Walsh Hall & Co. Uncertain 
| 
MERCHANT SAILING VESSELS. 
) INTENDED 
Name. Captain’ Fria@& Ria) Tons. From hesdosilibasta CoNSIGNEES. ae. Duspaton. 
Abbey Bacon Stevens Am. barq.| 473 | Newchwang | June 27° A. Heard & Co. San Francisco 
Aberdeen Gould Brit. ship | 1,210 | Newcastle Aug. 13 | P. & O. Company Uncertain 
Abiasserwaard Jacobs Dut. barg.| 618 | Saigon | June 24° Bavier & Co. Frt. or Charter 
Adelhied Voge N.G. barq. 210 Niigata Aug. 1 Japanese Government Uncertain 
Adelia Carleton Carleton Am. bary.| 600 | San Francisco | July 17 A. Heard & Co. Uncertain 
Albatros Vanelins N.G.barq.| 425 | Liverpool July 15 | L. Kniffler & Co. fndstiain 
Albatros en | N.G.barq.| 400 | Saigon July 26 Order Uncertain 
Alcyone Paterson § Am. barq.| 627 Hiogo July 28 | Aspinall Cornes & Co. | Uncertain 
Andreas Ebert N.G. ship) 805 Saigon July 24) Order Uncertain 
Asia Kirk _ Brit. barq.| 549 | Singapore June 15  Bavier & Co. Tesestaln 
Benefuctress Eldrid | Am. barq| 525 | Hongkong Aug. 15 | Smith Baker & Co. Uncertain 
Black Prince Inglis Brit ship| 750 | Bankok July 9 | Smith Baker & Co. New York 
Borealis Beard Brit. ship | 925 | Bankok Aug. 9%! Chinese Tnssrtain 
Carl Petersen N.G. brig) 215 | Taku Aug. 17 | Smith Baker & Co. Uncertain 
Comet ray Am. ship 1,157 | Saigon July 20 | Order Uncertain 
Constantia Reay Brit. barq.| 446 | Saigon Aug. 7 | Order Tnesvtain 
Eastward Ho Lewis Brit. barq., 380 | Put back May 19 | Wilkin & Robison Uncertain 
Eliza Mary Edy Brit. Schr| 126 | Taku Aug. 12 | Order lassen 
Espiegle Way Brit. barg.| 391 | London Aug. 9%]! Hudson Malcolm & Co. | Uncertain 
Ettrick Shannon Brit. barg.| 310 | Hongkong Jan. 3 Jardine, Matheson & Co.! Uncertain 
Fabius Simmons — Am. Ship | 655 | Saigon May 15 | Walsh, Hall & Co. | Uncertain 
Falke Gottsche | N.G. brig) 300 | Nagasaki Aug. 7 _L. Knifller & Co. Hakodate 
Floris Ellis Am. barg.| 250 | Liverpool July 28) P. & O. Company Uncertain 
Free Vardon Brit. Schr. 147 | Hiogo July 9 | F.D. Walker & Co. London — 
F. A. Palmer King Sal. ship | 2,000 | Hongkong June 23 | Order Uncertain 
Harbottle Moon Brit. barg.| 349 ndon July 24 | Aspinall Cornes & Co. Uncertain 
Hera Meyer Brit. Schr.| 576 | Bankok July 28) L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Hilda Wulff | Swd. barg.| 311 | Hongkong July 19 | Chinese Unesrtein 
Jeddo Corbett _ Brit. barg.| 800 | Hiogo July 26! Cocking & Singleton Uncertain 
John Milton Le Boutillier| Brit ship | 618 London July 17 Hudson Malcolm & Co. | Uncertain 
Julie Jordan Brit. Schr.| 120 | Hakodate July 13 | Master Uncertain 
Katie Workmeister| N. G. ship) 980 | Saigon July 20 | Chinese TWansvteti 
Laju Scott | Brit. ship| 656 Hongkong June 16 | Aspinall Cornes & Co. | New York 
Landdrost Brown Von Harten | \.G@.barg.| 800 Newchwang Aug. 17 L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Lota Suckline Brit. barg.| 457 London Aug 14° Strachan & Thomas Uncertain 
Lucie Didier | Fr. barg. | 560 | Suigon July 19 | Chinese Uncertain 
Mary Ann Wilson | Russel _ Brit. ship | 944 | Saigon July 20 | Bavier & Co. Uncertain 
Mauritius Petersen N.G.barg.| 327 Saigon July +0 | Schultze, Reis & Cu. Uncertain 
Min Clark | Brit. ship| 626 London June 2 Gilman & Co. New York 
Mozart Marcusen | Nor. barg| 291 | Saigon July 20 | Chinese Uncertain 
N. P. Kerkengaurd | Habversen | Nor. barg.| 400 | Saigon July 20 | Order Tiesevtain 
Neue Grenada Bauer N.G.barg., 294 | Saigon July 19° L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
()skar Petersen Nor. barq.| 330 | Saigon July 25 | Grauert & Co. Uncertain 
Pak Wan Shiel _ Brit. ship | 795 | London Aug. 14° Gilman & Co. Uncertain 
Palestine Grigg Brit. 427 | Saigon June 30) Grauert & Co. Uncertain 
Palma Jaigar N.G.barg.| 300 Hongkong July 24) L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Panama Neilson N.G.barq.| 350 | Saigon July 28 | N. T. Company Uncertain 
Pegasus Mackey Brit. barg.| 525 | Loncon Aug. 13 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.) Uncertain 
Penang White Am. barg.| 581 | Bankok June 25 | Findlay Richardson&Co.| Uncertain 
Persia Stanley N.G.barg.| 405 | Saigon Aug. 16 | Chinese Uncertain 
Peterborough Orchard Brit. barq.| 560 | Saigon July 17 | Van Oordt & Co. Uncertain 
Princess Johnson N.G. brig) 235 | Hongkong Aug. 17 | Chinese Uncertain 
Sarah | Pratt Am. barg. Newchwang June 6 | Chinese Uncertain 
Singapore | Kidd Brit. ship | 656 | Liverpool July 6 | Gilman & Co. Uncertain 
Sophia de Koningen de N. Kiéén | Dut. ship | 740 | Hongkong July 17 | Carst Lels & Co. Uncertain 
Stag | Martin Brit. barg.| 258 | Bankok June 24] Van Oordt & Co. Uncertain 
Stephanie | Schulte N.G. bar). 300 | Saigon July 14] Grosser & Co. Uncertain 
St. Peter | Fullerton Brit. ship | 1,426 | Saigon July 9 | Macpherson & Marshall Uncertain 
Sucesss | Kirby Brit. Schr.| 204 | San Francisco | Aug. 14 | Kirby & Co. ecinks 
Tonbridge Pizzey Brit. shi 851 | Bankok July 14] L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Triton Asmussen N.G. ship} 580 | Hongkong July 31) L. Kniffler & Co, | Uncertain 
Woodbine Doy Brit. brig | 215 | Hongkong Aug. 17 | Bavier & Co. Uncertain 
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SLotes of the Geek. 
T ts quite natural that writers unacquainted with the pecu- 
liar forms observed in Eastern Courts,and the extreme 
jealousy with which the Ministers of Eastern Potentates 
guard the special title which they apply to their Prince, 
should blunder over the nice but very important questions 
involved in the forms under which the European Sovereigns 
have a right to be addressed by their Oriental brethren. It is 
& common thing, however, to find men, whose only measure 
of these questions has been taken taken in very democratic 
conditions of society, quite ready to offer their advice to those 
whose duty it is to adjust them, and whose experience enables 
them to do so. It does not seem to occur to persons of this 
class that entire ignorance of the whole matter, added to a 
spirit of detraction and supplemented with a hittle pure in- 
vention, does not qualify them for dealing with it. Thus we 
find it stated in a local paper this week, that a rupture of diplo- 
matic relations between the Queen and the Mikado was recently 
threatened by the British Minister, on some question as to the 
title by which the former should be designated in State pa- 
pers exchanged between the Representatives of the respective 
governments. Would it not be well before publishing trash 
of this kind to make some little effort to ascertain the truth 
on such a question ? 


—_—__ — . — 


The simple facts are these. On the arrival of Sir Harry 
PaRKEs in Japan, he introduced the use of the term Ké-tei, as 
a fitting designation for our Queen or Sovereign, instead of 
the derogatory term Nu-6, which, up to that time, had been 
applied here to European Sovereigns. K6-tei is not a Japa- 
nese title at all, but a pure Chinese term which the Japanese 
have sometimes used when they required or fancied it, and 
have again at other times laid aside. It is used by Kuropean 
Sovereigns in the Treaties with China. On Sir Harry 
ParkeEs's demand, it was accordingly adopted by the Tycoon 
at the audiences with the Foreign Ministers at Osaka in 1867, 
and has also been used by the present Government in the 
Treaties concluded since that date. It is perhaps the best 
synonym for a crowned Sovereign that can be found in the 
language of China and Japan, each of which countries has 
chosen to foster, inthe minds of its own subjects, and attempt- 
ed to impose on those of other nations, the idea that its Ruler is 
superior to all other Potentates. It is important, in the case 
of such countries, that they should learn and acknowledge in 
their public intercourse, that the Sovereigns of other nations 
hold equal rank with their own, and the use of the term 
Ké-tei by the Chinese or Japanese conveys such an ac- 
knowledgement. K6-tei, or Hwang-ti as they pronounce it, has 
been used by the Chinese as the ordinary designation of their 
Sovereigns for twenty centuries. They ure fond of adding 
to it the pretix * Tai,”—great--and of thus designating their 
emperor as Tai Ko-tei (Ta Hwang-ti.) the great K6-tei. 
K6-tei does not signify “ Heavenly Ruler,” nor has it any- 
thing to do with the descent of the Mikado from the gods, as the 
writer in question avers. It is possible that he 1s confound- 
ing it with the word Ten-nd, the derivatiun of which is also 
Chinese and which may bear the above translation. The 
Japanese appear to entertain a preference for this title of 
Ten-né, and the present Government have employed its use 
in their recent Treatics. But no one ever dreamed of claim- 
ing it for the Queen, any more than they would have thought 
of asking that she might be called * Her Holiness” or any 
one of the extravagant epithets used by Oriental Potentates. 
“Ten-no is a title, the use of which appears to be peculiar to 
the Sovereign of Japan, while K6-tei is @ generic term, and 
answers to the word Sovereign, or Ruler of acountry. It is 
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therefore a fit term to be used of any crowned Sovereign, 
although perhaps the vanity of the Chinese and Japanese 
would not be displeased if the use of it were restricted to their 
own Sovereign. As furas those nations are concerned with 
whom the earlier Treaties with the Japanese were made, the 
whole question was settled long ago, but it happens to have 
been revived recently by accidental circumstances. 





As many rumours are current about our new drainage 
works which are calculated to create misgivings about their 
efficiency, and as rumours of this nature have in them the 
germs of exaggeration, we think we may do some service by 
stating the exact position of the matter, as far as it has been 
ascertained. 

When the works were commenced, nearly two months were 
spent iu getting samples of pipes from the Japanese. About 
six specimens were tried before one was selected, and the 
grounds on which it was chosen were, that it was impermeable 
by water, that it was perfectly hard throughout its thick. 
ness, and was well shuped and finished. The general impres- 
sion made by it was, that the Government was fortunate in 
getting such a seemingly superior pipe. On opening the 
trench at No. 1 and No.8 in Water Street, both of which 
were laid with nine-inch pipes, for the purpose of making 
the connection with the Main Street drainage, these pipes 
were found to be cracked and splintered, as if crushed by the 
weight of earth, and this was the first intimation of any fail- 
ure in them. It was immediately decided to have a street 
opened, so that the state of the pipes might be examined, and 
this was done between No. 8 and No.9. Mr. Brunton then 
requested the advice and assistance of Mr. Moret on the 
subject. 

There scem to be several ways of accounting for the 
breakage. First: Defects in the laying. Second: Defects 
in the material. Third: An insufficient amount of soft earth 
interposed between the pipes and the gravel. 

As regards the first, the pipes appear to have been very 
well laid, though there might be some little improvement 
made in the packing round them. With regard to the second; 
the Government Engineer expresses his conviction that 
the pipes are perfectly good and well burnt. He 
has now one under experiment which has been under 
water for ten days and presents no sign of softening, 
and those which have been examined in the trench are all as 
they were put in, with one or two exceptions which appear to 
have been badly burnt. The opinion seems to be, that the 
damage has arisen from an insufficient quantity of soft earth 
over the pipes, and this will be tested before any more are 
laid. There are no signs of breakage in the small-sized pipes, 
and the number of large pipes laid is very small. There is 
no stoppage in any of the drains, and the fractures are not so 
bad as to cause the pipes to fallin in any case that has been 
seen. It is hoped, therefore, that the affair is by no means 
so serious as has been reported. 





ALtuouGi we have been deligent students of De Tocqueville 
and many of the commentators on the American Constitution, 
we confess that American institutions puzzle us sorely. 
When we are informed, for instance, that Mr. Greorce Francis 
Tran is here, and is now on what the California newspapers 
call a Presidential Tour, or is delivering a Presidential course 
of lectures, we wholly fail to grasp the ideas underlying this 
expression, presuming that there are any such ideas. We all 
know Mr. Tratn’s name very well, which has been constantly 
before the world for the past fifteen years. We remember how 
he tried to lay down tramways in London and how a bigoted 
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aristocracy refused to permit it. We remembcr a suit which 
he brought against a well-known member of the House of 
Commons, who prominently opposed Mr. Traix’s scheme. 
We remember the universal panic which shook England to 
her very foundations when it was announced that he had 
become a prominent leader of the Fenian party. We remem- 
ber his subsequent incarceration at Cork, from which the 
American Government refused to lift a finger to free him. 
We understand he intends to prosecute a claim against the 
British Government for £100,000 on this account, and the 
“ San Francisco News-letter” say that he expects a million 
sterling for royalty, at the rate or £500 a mile, on two hundred 
miles of tramway. (Thearithmeticin this case is, we presume, 
Mr. Train's) We know that he has long decreed the downfiull 
of England, and has written the words “Delenda est Britannia.” 
But we have never been able to understand why these ante- 
cedents should qualify Mr. Tran for the Presidentship. 





WE wish to direct the serious attention of the Japanese 
Authorities to the state of the new road, which has been sadly 
impaired by the late heavy rains. The bridges over the water 
courses have given way to such an extent, that dangerous 
yawning openings are left in many places, and are certain 
sooner or later to cause some serious accident to eqnestrians 
or carriages. The expense of making these repairs at present 
will not be at all serious, but if delayed much longer may 
easily become so. An old adage, bearing on this, now some- 
thing musty, need not be quoted here; the Japanese. doubtless, 
have its equivalent. But if we are to be confined to the Bund 
for horse or carriage exercise—that flat. dull, stale and unpro- 
fitable Bund, that most depressing of promenades, that weary 
macadamized platitude, life in Yokohama will be more nnbear- 
able than ever. 





By the Steamer which arrived yesterday from Shanghai 
we learn from “the Shanghai Evening Courier,” that 
reports are current that all the strong points on the Yang- 
tsze-kiang are to be garrisoned. Two thousand troops were 
to be quartered at Kiu-kiang. 

Reports from Tientsin are to the effect that the banks of 
the Grand Canal are crowded with troops bound to Tientsin. 
(A little hyperbole must be allowed for here.) 

Count Rochechouart is said to have given the Tsung-li- 
yamen till August 3lst to deliver the three heads demanded, 
failing which he will haul down his flag. 

A council of war is said to have been held in Pekin, at 
which eighteen out of the twenty members present voted for 
war. Of the two dissentients Prince Kung was one. 

Another report which came from a reliable source says 
that Li-hung-Chang’s men have begun to arrive in the 
northern suburb of Pekin. It states that war had becn 
determined on as the only possible course, the Government 
having decided that they will not surrender their officials at 
the demand of foreigners. They would banish, but not 
execute them; they would replace all property destroyed and 
behead as many of the populace as we liked, but “the officials, 
never.’ The same authority states that “a general rising 
against foreigners is being planned throughout the Empire, 
without distinction of nationality.” 





Ir is not uncommon to hear men of the crassest ignorance 
talking in slighting terms of Missionary labours in the Kast. 
On looking over the files of the ‘“ Shanghai Evening Courier” 
just received, we see advertisements of the following books, 
among many others, all of which have been issued by one of 
the Mission Presses. 

Wheaton’s International Law in Chinese. Euclid’s Ele- 
ments of Geometry. Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy. De 
Morgan’s Algebra. Loomis’s Algebraic, Geometric, and 
Differential and Integral Calculus. Whewell’s Mechanics. 
Martin’s Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. Every one of 
these works has been translated by some member of the 
Missionary body. 





Megan temperature of the week. Fah. 80.79. 
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JAPANESK NOTES. 





Every student of history, who knows to how great an 
extent all the recent classical works in this department of 
literature are indebted for their accuracy and interest to 
the immense collections of documents stored up in the 
archives of various States, will hail with pleasure the an- 
nouncement that a special Historical Deparment has been 
created by the Japanese Government, and constituted a 
subordinate branch of the Forcign oftice. Two Notitica- 
tions, published in the Government Gazette, make known 
the fact of its formation to every Fu. Han and Ken in 
the Empire, and instruct the local anthorities to search 
the reeords of their respective offices, and to forward to 
the Foreign office at Yedo every document, official or non- 
official, which they consider would be useful, from its 
Interest or importance, In compiling the national annals. 
By tar the larger portion of such papers bearing upon the 
history of the last five hundred years can, of course, be 
furnished only from the archives of the Shogunate; and 
accordingly a special instruction has been issued on this 
subject. to the Chiji or Governor of the Shidzuoka Han, 
that is to say, to the late Shogun. He is required to fur- 
nish not only the pubhe documents in his keeping, such as 
proclamations, despatches, reports, and the like, but even 
such private diaries and memoranda of his ancestors and 
of their retainers as wonld throw light upon the former. 

The measure is in the hehest degree ereditable to the 
Mikado'’s Government, for it) betokens, we presume, that 
they are sensible of the disgraectul poverty of Japanese 
literature in historical works of a standard worthy of the 
national ability. Any one who has looked into the dry 
and liteless chronicles translated by Klaproth and Titsingh, 
will appreciate the necessity and importance of the step 
taken in opganizing the new Department of History. We 
wish it every success in its task of collection and elassifica- 
tion, and if its labours be entrusted to the direction of the 
two, or perhaps three, savans in Japan who are conversant 
with the litest methods of forcien historical schools, we 
may even venture to hope that a trustworthy and readable 
history of this country may be produced before the end of 
the present century. 


It would be a great mistake to suppose that the Japan- 
ese Parliament is in all, or even in most. respects, a slavish 
imitation of the assemblies corresponding to it in European 
countrics. Not to mention other points of difference, there 
is a feature peculiar to it of so marked a character as to call 
for some notice being taken of it by foreigners; indecd, 
the attention of the Government has been directed to it 
by some of the members themsclyes. In every other Par- 
liamentary Assembly with which we are acquainted, the 
President of the house is chosen from amongst the mem- 
bers constituting it; but in Japan it is otherwise. The 
officers of the house at present sitting in Yedo, four in 
number, have been appointed solely on the ground of their 
fitness for the post, without regard to the question of their 
having been returned as representatives of any Han. 

The President (Chok’wan) is a Kuge named Ohara, 
who worthily filled the same office throughout the session 
of last year; the Speaker (Hangwan), Kanda Kohei, 
well known as the author of an able work on Political 
Economy, is a man of extensive Iearning and a clear- 
headed judicious statesman as well; and there are also 
two vice speakers (Gonhangwan). These officers preside 
over the debates of the house, and report to the Council of 
the executive Government the course and the issue of the 
discussions on the various measures that are introduced. 
But it has been found that this system does not work 
well. The house requires some body to lead it, and keep 
it more accurately informed of the aims and policy of the 
Executive. Wanting this, the debates have often neces- 
sarily a vague and unpractical tone, which is sometimes 
unfairly attributed to the character of the members. To 
remedy this want of accord between the executive and the 
deliberative body, it has been proposed by a small section 
of the members, that the existing offices be abolished, and 
the duty of presiding over the business of the House as- 
signed to some members of the Privy Council who will 
be able to state authoritatively the views of the Govern- 
ment, and to direct the debates to a practical and profit- 
able issue. There can be little doubt, we should think, 
that the proposed arrangement would be a decided um- 
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provement on the present one, and we trust to hear within 
no very Jong time that it has been adopted and carricd 
out by the Government. 


Amongst the causes which helped to perpetuate the 
remembrance, and to some extent, the miluence of feudal 
institutions in Europe, a prominent place must be assign- 
ed to those grand old) castles in) which the mediwval 
nobles dwelt, and the ruins of which share to this diay 
with the old cathedrals the post of honour amongst the 
sights of the continental tourist. In Japan, the castles of 
the nobility have, at their best, no such pretensions to 
architectural portance, andas ruins, they are neither 
picturesque nor imposing. We are fir from surpetsed, 
therefore, to learn that several of the Chihanji have peti- 
tioned the Government for leave to pull down the decaying 
edifices which they had heretofore occupied as Daimios. 
Should the Government consent, no one can accuse them 
of vandalism. The Castle of Zeze, situated in the midst of 
the beautiful landscape at the Southern end of the Biwa 
lake. is amongst the first of those thus sought to be demo- 
lished, and eight others await the consent of the Govern- 
ment toa similar” happy despatch.” Seeing that it 1s 
not considered desirable to rebuild them on a fitting 
scale, undoubtedly the best thing that can be done with 
them is to remove them altogether. 
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The most foolhardy feat we have heard of for some time 
was performed by a Japanese officer in Yedo at the begin- 
ning of this week. Mvery body who has ever been to 
Yeuo, knows, of course, the steep flight of stone steps that 
leads up to the top of Atango-yama, the highest cruinence 
in the city. We have been informed by w gentleman 
who was eyewitness to the fact, that a Japancse Samurai 
ascended that abrupt acclivity from bottom to top on horse- 
back, we mean, of course, the Otoko-zaka or men’s steps, 
not. the more gentle tieht of the Onna-zaka. Three seve- 
ral times, while making the ascent, was the hardy horse- 
man tossed out of the saddle, at the imminent risk of roll- 
ing to the bottom and breaking his neck, but apparently 
nothing daunted he remounted each time and at length 
suceecded in reaching the top in safety. The horse was 
quivering in every limb; and after giving him a rest: of 
nearly two hours upon the top, his rider found it a much 
more diffluult task to get him down than it had been to 
take himup. To have Puttempted to descend again by the 
Otoko-zaka would have been sheer madness, and it even 
required no little cantion, and the assistance of several 
men, to bring the animal safely to the bottom by the wind- 
ing descent of the Onna-zaka. Our informant is emphiatic- 
ally of opinion that the man is not likely to attempt the 
expermnent agai. 


Within the last month or so Osaki has become so much 
infested with thieves that a special body of detectives im 
plain clothes had to be orgamzed for their suppression. 
Several of the most daring cuprits were caught, and on 
examination they turned out to be two-sworders belonging 
to the Omura Han. 

Ju Yedo also, several cases of highway robbery had 
lately been reported to the authoritics, aud the officers on 
duty at the police stations throughout the city were largely 
reinforced and ordered to exercise redoubled vigilance. In 
consequence doubtless of this vigorous action of the 
authorities, the chief nest of robbers was discovered and 
routed on the 25rd instant. The affidr happened on this 
wise. In the ward of Honjo there are several yashikis 
which formerly belonged to Ttatamotos, but have, since 
the abolition of that class. been let by the Government at 
a nominal rent to parties of that Jarge body of two-sword- 
ed men who Jost them imeomes by the reeent revolution. 
One of these was occupied by a company of ciglity ronins, 
upon whom suspicion fell. Ther movements were closcly 
watched for some days by the Hosokawa troops who are 
at present in charge of the Honjo district, and on the 
morning of the 25rd instant, w detachment of them mun- 
bering two hundred, surprised the suspected Yasuaki, 
surrounding itamevery side. At first the robbers seemed 
willing to shew fierhit, aru a small band of therm attempted 
tu escape by nutkiue a sally throueh a side entrance, 
but they were speedily cut down. The rest, seeing that 
resistance was hopeless, surrendered at discretion, aud are 
now awalting their trial iu the city prison. 
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At a time when the question of national education is 
agitating every religious and political party in our own 
country, it is interesting to observe the efforts that are 
being made in this matter by the Mikado’s Government. 
A Notification has recently been issued by the Municipal 
Authorities of Yedo, to the effect that all children between 
the ages of cight and fifteen must attend the Government 
Schools that have now been established for their benefit. 
There are six such schools in different parts of the city, 
and if these are found inadequate to the reqairements, others 
will be opened. Above the age of fifteen attendance is not 
compulsory, but the papil will have the option of contin- 
uing his cducation at ane or other of the mtermediate 
sel@als, These latter are to be established in suitable 
localities throughout the Empire, and adiission to them is 
reanlated by definite rules. The pupil must enter for a 
fxd nainborae years, and must not leave before their 

conclusion without some valid reason. With the exception 
of Princes of the Imperial blood, there will be no distinc- 
tion of rank observed ; all classes, high and low, will be on 
2 footing of pertect equality. When the students have 
finished their course of study and are about to return 
home, they will undergo a scarching examination and 
receive a certificate of their attainments. Who the Japan- 
ese Forster may be that devised the foregoing scheme, we 
do not happen to know, but we certainly think he has no 
reason to be ashamed of it. 


YEZO. 


N treating some time back of the condition of the 
Island of Yczo, we promised our readers a translation 

of a very interesting communication we had received from 
Mr. Reinonp Garter, a gentleman who has undertaken 
some extensive farming operations in the neighbourhood of 
Hakodate. 
we fel that we owe him some apology for the delay which 


In redeeming this promise, as we do to-day, 


has occurred in publishing this document, and we might 
add, for a translation which does but scant justice to the 
great merit of the original. The moment for its appear- 
ance, however, is opportune, and the information contained 
in it is too valuable to allow any inelegance in its form to 
detract from its merits. 

The objection which strikes us as the most formidable 
one to any scheme for the colonization of Yezo by 
What 
possible inducement could be offered to emigrants to tempt 
them to go so far, to brave the dangers of so interminable 


Kuropeans, is its enormous distance from home. 


a voyae, for the sake of scttlng in a new and unknown 
country, under a Pagan Government, and where they have 
vo security for the administration of such laws as they 
alone are acquainted with, where they are brought into 
contact with an alien race, an unknown language and 
uncongenial customs? There can be no doubt, we ima- 


vine, that the “younger son” class among Englishmen 
might do very well there, if the Government is in earnest 
about this scheme for colonization, and that the condition 
of the people, which is now miserably low, would be 
gradually improved by the capital, enterprize and energy 
such men would bring with them. But the chances secm 
to us greatly against their being attracted to this enor- 
mous distance from home. A relative, here or there, 
of men who are already in Japan, might possibly be in- 
duced to undertake such a venture, but we can hardly 
imagine that many will be found tu embark on it. 

Mr. Garryer does not, however, in our opinion overrate 
the immediate advantages derivable from farming operas 
tious in Yezo. Weare certain that cattle-breeding and 


the making of farm produce, butter, cheese, &c., would be 
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very profitable, if conducted by experienced managers. 
The demand for such articles, now supplicd to us entirely 
from Europe and Amcrica, is very large even in Yokohama 
alone, and in view of the increasing communication be- 
tween Hakodate and this port, a ready market could be 
relied upon. 

It is really lamentable to think that an island with such 
capabilities should be a constant drain on the resources 
of the central Government, and a constant source of anx- 
lety to it. 
far from scrupulous neighbour on the North, and the des- 


What with the dread of an encroaching and 


titute condition of the inhabitants themselves, who are 


constantly requiring assistance from a Government whose 
paternal care has rather tended to undermine their sclf- 
reliance, the authorities in Yedo have little rest from very 
heavy cares in connection with the Island, and we should 
be only too pleased to sce these diminished. 

Mr. Garrxer commences his letter with some matter 


personal to ourselves, which we need not obtrude on 


our readers, and after relating the difficulties he has had 
to confront und the delays he has experienced on aceount 
of the unsettled condition of Japanese polities, and making 
ample acknowledgments to the Ministers of the various 
Treaty Powers who have espoused his cause, he continues 


as follows. ; 


* a * * * * ¥* * *% 


The Island of Yezo seems to me like a stately aud costly 
house, the inhabitants of which, like the swallows wlich 
build in its eaves, bear but a poor relation to the wealth 
and comfort of which they are within sneh casy reach. 
The greater part of the country is enclosed by mountain 

ranges, While the seas which surround the coasts abound 
with fish, crustacew, and the much coveted sea-weed, in the 
gallention of which all the enterprize and the disposable 
capital and labour are enlisted, and these form the sole 
staples of the trade of the Island. The profits of this net 
inconsiderable trade, however, are but al distributcel, 
the seaweed districts are leased out by the Govermmnent to 
a few of the lending merchants who regularly firm them, 
employing yearly for this purpose thousands of labourers 
whom they pay and feed, bat who never rise above the 
condition of living from hand to month. As the 
fisheries, however, are not always equilly productive, the 
prices realized from them nndereo erent fluctuations, and 
as this industry is also lable to ereat disturbance from 
unfavorable seasons, it lacks that ecriaimty which is neces- 
sary to the wellare of a population, and this reacts further 
upon the business of the foreigners who are established 
here. 


serfs, 


Speculation has, in a manner, got the better of produc- 
tion, so that the latter is almost suppressed. Almost all 
the necessaries of life, including rice, the chief want. of 
the Japanese, have to be brought from the South, in order 
to feed the comparatively scanty population. The ques- 
tion is still less one of increased production, for the 
industries are so few that all other necessaries, such as 
clothing, tools of every kind, and even the straw mats so 
much in requisition, ropes, &c. have to be imported from 
the South, where, in comparison with the Northern popu- 
lation, the agricultural and artistic genius of the people is 
in a state of such far higher development. It is impossi- 
ble that the value of these imports can be covered by the 
present produce of the soil, as must be evident from the 
generally prevailing poverty of the population, to which 
there are but a few fortunate exceptions. The same aay 
be said of the revenues of the island, which, although the 
taxes are now as hivh as they can possibly be Gore: are 
not sufficient for the expenses of the Government, and have 
always to be supplemented by large drafts on the In. 
perial treasury. 

As regards the manner in which the avable land is now 
cultivated, nothirg can, in my opinion. be more misvrable 
and more inexplicabl:: considering the hich price its 
produce commands. Ioven within the neighbourhood of 
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Hakodate, an area of twelve German square miles, 
admirably sheltered by mountains and bordering on a 
| fine bay, lies entirely waste. Certainly, in the interior 
there are several villages. I counted twenty-six of - 
them in one of my journeys, and besides these thero 
aro many solitary huts scattered here and there. But 
the small patches cultivated by their inhabitants 
amounts to no more than what our own peasantry 
would call their gardens, and even these make but a poor 
appearance, while the land around them serves only as 
pasture for their untethe red horses. It is, to this day, a 
mystery to me how these peasants can contrive, solely by 
hand Jabour, to support themselves and their families on 
these small patehes, even though their mode of living 18 
circumscribed beyond all coneeption, and does not admit 
of the faintest entrance of what we mean by comfort. 
And yet the soil is so grateful, and the cultivation of it 
soeasy. From the base of the mountains. the wood on the 
slopes of which has long been cnt away, the land inclines 
cently down to the sea-shore, that is, to the level of the 
larger or smaller streams which intersect the country. 
The under surface consists of a stratum of clay, upon 
which a rich and fertile loam rests the result of a luxu- 
riant vegetation, so rich and at the same time so loose, 
that the fields rarely suffer from excessive moisture. In 
spots where this is otherwise. the inclination of the sur- 
faceaffords ample opportunity for drainage, anl the small 
mountain water-courses provide easy meaus for conduct- 
ing the water from the land. 


The* greater part of these tracts can bo worked 
with plough and harrow, to which neither trees nor 
roots offer any insuperable difficulties. Some few 


they are easily 
ivery where 
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spots are more or less stony, but 
elearcd with no large amount of trouble. 
small rapid rivalets abound, which not only afford 
excellent drinking water for man and beast, but which 
ean be turned to good account for industries of various 
kinds, as little dithenlty exists in confining them within 
proper bounds. At the time of the floods the fertility of 
the soil is very much increased, and as the streams are not 
subject to dancerous overflows, it is casy to drain these 
tracts perfe ‘clly well, so that a profitable cultivation of 
them is never impoasible. The Japanese have indeed 
already done this to a considerable extent in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hakodate, as they prefer labouring chiefly in 
the valleys, so as to carry out their rice cultivation with 
greater success. Unfortunately, the climate is not well 
suited to this, so that they rarely obtain a satisfactory 
crop. 

Such spots, suitable to the most exteusive agricultural un- 
dertakings,are found over the whole Island, and are mostly 
situted in beautiful valleys which have been formed by 
the overflowing of the many streams larger or smaller, and 
particularly in the plains of the Isikari, with its many 
tributaries, which drains a country of £50 English square 
miles, as I have estimated it with the nswiGisnce of a good 
Japanese map. The whole of this plain is admirably 


adapted for agriculture and the breeding of cattle. 
All these treasures are now lying idle, and it is a 
melancholy sight to a practised eye, after having 


made the Jong and tedious aseent of the inhospitable 
mountains, to arrive at a smiling and Iuxuriant plain, 
on entering which the rankuess of the vegetation 
attests the givantic power of the soil, groaning under the 
oppressive Weirht of a crop, instal of being 
devoted to the benefit and service of mar. 

The small qnantity of produce now raised by tha 
Japane-e on the Island of Yezo is of as little value 
as substanee. Ft consists chietly of the favourite long 
white species of turnip which, when preserved, keeps 
from one year to the other, and kindred turnip and 
cabbave plants, which, proparcd tn a similar imauner, serve 
Jess as real food than as savoury ascompaniments to their 
tustcless rice and their almost invariably mnsavoury fish, 
Even these are not sufficient for the demand, as the 
inhabitants colleet besides them large quantities of wild 
plauts iu order to satisfy their desire for vegetable food. 
The real cultivation of grain enjoys, so far, a very subor- 
dinate position. They “have only a long hear ded wheat 
and a summer aud winter barley, all three of so poor a 
erain and of such inferior quality, that no astonishment 
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can be felt at their preference of rice over such food. 
The poor quality of the grain is not, however, to be 
wondered at, as the isolated condition of Javan has pre- 
vented any renewal of the seed, and the small interest 
the people take in it has allowed it to beeome worn out. 
The only exception to this is the buck-wheat, which is of 
very superior quality, so much so, indeed, that some of 
the seed has been sent to Nurope, where it has been much 
extolled and is already well-known. Different kinds of 
beans also stand prominently forward. Potatoos crow 
particularly well, and aro not only of excellent flavour, 
but very nutritious. They are, however, still so little 
cultivated that they command too high a price to enable 
them to be considered the cheap article of food which they 
are known as in the countries where they are frecly 
grown. There is also more or less hemp and tobacco enl- 
tivation, but as with every thing else here, in such small 
fields and small quantities, that it is hardly worth men- 
tioning. Both are of excellent quality, however, and the 
active demand for them makes them expensive. 

I have already adverted to the cultivation of Rice here, 
and it is astonishing that the Japanese still cling to it in 
spite of their constant confessions that it very rarely 
yields them a good crop. My own experience of three 
years convinces me that it does not repay the trouble 
spent on it, and is constantly attended with total loss. 

Silk-culture, and especially the production of Silk- 
Worms’ Eggs, is pursued here by my immediate neighbours 
with success, the mulberry growing wild in large qnanti- 
ties. The produce has proved to be of excellent quality, 
as estimated by competent judges whose reports have been 
received from Europe. By commercial men, the only 
regret experienced is that the quantities of both have 
hitherto been so insignificant; but the cultivators are too 
poor to afford adequate space for the industry, which they 
pursue within the narrow confines of their own miserable 
little cottages, 

Notwithstanding the great extent of pasture country, 
the breeding of cattle has not been pursucd here to any 
extent worth speaking of. So limited, indeed, is the quau- 
tity of cattle in the Island, that even the small supplies 
requisite for the foreign consumption have to be imported 
from the South. They are only used here as beasts of 
burden, as is the case all over Japan, but the indiyenous 
race is better than any uncultivated breed I have ever seen 
in Europe. They are large in stature, fatten casily, and 
even the cows, some of which have been kept by foreigners, 
have astonished me by the supplies of milk they yielded. 
Pigs and sheep the Japanese do not possess. Horses, of 
which a large number are required for purposes of trans- 
port, thrive without care, but no attention is paid to the 
improvement of the breed by careful selection. In spite 
of their small size they are strong, hardy and useful. 

There are unmistakeable traces here of the existenes in 
former years of much more agriculture than there is now, 
under the superintendence of a far moro intelligent gene- 
ration of men than the present. Old water courses, and 
the remains of systems of drainage and of roads attest 
this, but having been for many years left unrepaired, they 
are either positively injurious, or at best useless to the 
existing popniation. The traces of old and more exten. 
sive cultivation are still visible in many directions. ‘The 
borders of the Rice fields and the terrace-work of which 
they are generally formed, remain undlestroyed for a length 
of time, and even the plains which have been cultivated 
ean be recornized, for the Javanese throw up high narrow 
ridges which a practised eye can recognize, although a 
wilderness should have gathered up upon and around them. 
Even on my own gronnd E find distinct traces of this for- 
mer cultivation, which assisted me greatly at the outset of 
my labours. The history and the reasons for this striking 
retrogression [ have not been able to diseover, Interesting 
as they could not fail to prove. Probably some general 
and sudden change of possession has taken place, or the 
foriner cnitivators, following theeall of their Prince, have 
left every thing to settle elsewhere, in’ the same inanner 
as happened at the end of the late war. with the popula- 
tions of several districts in the main [sland as well as in 
Yer.* 








* Hakodate and all the surrounding country as far as and including 


the whole of Volcano Bay belonved fomnerly to the Prince of Mat- ; 


Since the Treaties were made with the Western Powers, 
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The Japanese from whom I might have obtained some 
information, have only been settled here during the past 
cloven years, ant having come from the South of Japan, 
they are ignorant of the history of their properties prior 
to that time. The means of the settlers here, however, are 
insufficient t» enable them to succeed, notwithstanding the 
assistance given in different ways by the Government to 
the new comers, it having always been a favourite idea 
with the Tokugawa family to improve their estates in 
Yez> as much as possible. The people themselves, too, 
are wanting in that energy, diligence and perseverance, 
which arg indispensable to sucesss. With their incredible 
spirit of contentment, and ignorance of all superfluous 
wants, they are perfectly satistied if they are not starving, 
and are able, without any occupation, to huddle round 
their fire places and smoke tobacco. 

It cannot bo difficult, under all these circumstances, 
provided the necessary means and knowledge are employ- 
ed, to accomplish something very considerable in the way 
of avriculture, and as I have already said, looking to a 
good market and high prices, diligence and labour, supple- 
mented as they will ba with horses, machinery and Eu. 
ropean implements, must have their reward. Competition, 
no matter in what figld, on the part of the Japanese, is an 
impossibility. 

What articles will be principally cultivated hereafter and 
with the greatest success, I cannot now say with any 
certainty. The present poor grain cultivation can and 
must ba improved by the importation of new and suitable 
seeds, and this could ba doneon a very large scale. I have 
already imported fifteen different varicties of grain as seed 
from Kurope and America, for the cultivation of which 
the Government willingly granted to me year by year 
suitable trial fields, and I have observed that not only 
the better kinds of wheat and barley thrive wall here, but 
also that oats and rye, which have been hitherto unknown, 
have yielded splendid crops. There can be no doubt that 
on the [sland of Yezo, the cultivation of grain is much 
more certain than that of rice, which so often turns out a 
total failure, not to speak of the far greater expenses 
attending it I find no difficulty in accounting for the 
generally prevailing poverty of the Eastern nations, especi- 
ally among the agricultural classes, when [ find that their 
sustenance is almost exclusively composed of rice, the 
value of which bears no fair proportion to its troublesome 
aud enstly cultivation, and therefore leaves the producer 
no real margin of profit. When the rice crop proves a 
failure, in which case it almost invariably extends over 
the whole of a country, prices, assisted by speculation, 
rise sv high, that distress and starvation invariably attend 
it, particularly where no sufficient equivalents are to be 
had. Potatoes [ have already mentioned; they deserve 
In every respect to be largely cultivated, as they are very 
remunerative, and furnish both to men and animals a 
cheap and wholesome food. European turn‘) of different 
kinds, as well as clover and lucern, so necessary for cattle 
breeding, do excellently well, as do cabbages and all kinds 
of vegetables. 

The greatest attention, however, is demanded by oil and 
fibrous plants (flax hemp, &.,) for which the soil and 
climate of the Island of Yezo are specially well adapted. 
Besides what I have seen on the fields of Japanese culti- 
vators, all my own imported seeds of this kind have done 
wonderfully well. The various kinds of rape grew nor- 
mally and vigorously, and gave the most extraordinary 
crops with valuable seed. The poppy throve equally well. 
The hemp has frequently attracted the attention of resi- 
dnt foreign merchants, from its surpassing in quality 
and fineness anything of the kind within their experience. 
T have observed it during several years in different parts 
of this country, and grown on various soils, although, as 
already mentioned, in small patches, and I have always 
been strack with the luxuriant growth of this splendid 
plant. During last year [ have also grown flax from 
Riga, the length and fineness of the best of which, as well 
as the quantity and quality of the seed, have truly sur- 
prised me, and justuied my must sanguine hopes in re- 
spect of this valuable production. These two last men- 
tioned articles are the more valuable here for the agricul- 





however, Hikodite was made an open port and the Prince gave it 
up to the Lyeoon’s Government, with the limits of Kikumi on the 
West and Mororan on the North. 
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tural industry, inasmuch as they furnish, by the processes 
necessary to render them available for trade, a useful 
winter occupation for the people, and enable the employ- 
er to retain about him the services of experienced 
labourers—a matter of the highest importance. 


Equally certain of success in tho Island of Yezo is the 
cultivation of tobacco, which, although of inferior quality, 
always finds a ready sale. 


The cultivation of Silk is yet quite in its infancy, 
but Silk-worms’ Eggs exported from hence to Europe have 
had favorable judgments pronounced on them. This 
seems to bo natural, as the food for the Silk-worms 
is taken from the wild mulberry trees and _ bushes 
which thrive here in a most healthy state, as do 
the worms, almost under the same climate as that 
of the Silk-districts of Europe. This fact should be of 
the first weight in estimating the chances of a seed export 
trade, and in comparison with the enormous sums which 
are yearly spent in Japan for this purpose, it would cost 
but a trifle to establish in Yedo a station for Silk-culture. 
Such an institution, under proper management, would 
secure a reliable produce at cost price, and save the pur- 
chasers the additional risk of taking doubtful produce 
and the losses this has too often entailed. With the im- 
mense load of work I have on hand in the starting of my 
new farm, it is impossible for me to devote special atten- 
tion to this as yet. I am, however, collecting on new land, 
a quantity of mulberry plants, keeping them regularly 
out, and in a short time, with the assistance of cuttings 
and nurselings reared from seed, { hope to have a sufficient 
plantation to enable me to proceed in a regular and 
_ advantageous manner. The quantity of silk-worms’eggs 
at present raised on the island hardly reaches the amount 
of five thousand cards. All other cartons which have 
hitherto been bought in Hakodate come from the north- 
ern provinces of Nipon, particularly Akita, Nambu and 
Sugaru, and have proved to be of a doubtful character in 
the European markets. The mulberry tree, which is 
found wild on the Island of Yezo, in larger and smaller 
quantities, in the mountains and valleys, isthe morus 
alba. It grows in the wild state without any care being 
taken of it, it is cropped by the horses as they pass it, and 
presents a meagre bushy appearance, the silk-cultivators 
stripping it in the roughest manner without any system 
whatever. As soon, however, as this mulberry tree is 
taken under cultivation, and care is bestowed on it, it 
proves very grateful, grows strong, and throws out lusty 
branches bearing the finest leaves in large quantities. 
' These present the form of crooked hearts on smooth short 
stalks, but the leaves vary very much, so that some plants 
have full-bordered finely serrated leaves, others deeply cut 
leaves, mostly with five divisions. Frequently I have ob- 
served both kinds of leaves on onetree. Of mulberry trees 
bearing fruit, I have, so far, found very few, and those I 
have seen, bear a very small and imperfect berry of a red- 
dish black hue. Only exceptionally are there years of much 
fruit yield, yet it might at such times remuncrate me to 
collect the seed of these wild mulberry trees. Besides 
these wild trees, which thrive very well indeed and im- 
prove under cultivation, I could have grafts of mulberry 
trees from the most celebrated Silk-districts of Japan, 
which are distinguished by their peculiar large full- 
bordered leaves and strong growth. I have not yet dis- 
covered whether this engrafted plant, which has served so 
long a time for the Silk cultivation, and which also thrives 
extremely well in the Island of Yezo, is only a variety of 
the morus alba, or the well-known morus macrophylla of 
Europe, or whether it belongs to another variety al- 
together. 


In regard to the farming of cattle, the value of such a 
branch of industry is apparent, as the most necessary wants 
can only be supplied in Japan with difficulty and at very 
high prices. , It would be easy to breed here the largest 
atock of cattle, and to keep and fatten them with the 
very best kind of food. Fresh butter and cheese would 
fetch enormous prices as soon as the dairies are in work- 
ing order, and the native cows would answer perfectly 
well for these purposes. At present foreigners in Japan 
are entirely dependent on Europe and America for sup- 
plies of these articles. 


Google 


Easier still would be breeding of pigs. On the exten. 
sive and immensely rich pasture lands around, these 
animals would incur no other expense than the herds. 
man’s wages, and would only require additional food 
during the winter months and the period of fattening, 
to be ready for market as excellent produce. The 
demand for fattened beasts and salted meats will be 
practically unlimited and at very high prices, so long as 
supplies of this kind for the Japanese and Chinese open 
ports have to come from foreign countries. Sheep do not 
thrive well here, nor indeed will they thrive in any of the 
open ports in Japan, as the soil and the climate produce 
a long sappy grass which does not agree with the animal, 
and thus most of the experiments which have been made 
in this direction have proved failures. 


T have spoken, hitherto, only from my own ex- 
perience, and in relation so far only to my own isolated 
point of view, in which light I have not the slightest 
doubt of having in a short time a very profifable under- 
taking on my hands, as my production will always 
be small in comparison with the large demand which must 
exist for it. The matter, however, is one which 
extends beyond this, and suggests the possibility of colo- 
nization on a large scale by foreigners, and the production 
of those articles which belong to the commerce of the 
world, such as oilseeds, flax, hemp, silk and tubacco. 
The local consumption of agricultural produce will secure, 
for the present time, success to every one who undertakes 
the raising of it, but for the certain sale at good prices of 
more important articles of trade, it would be necessary to 
furnish such quantities as would establish a market for 
them. With the existing commercial intercourse, these 
excellent productions would soon find markets if offered 
in sufficient quantities, and this would tend to a general 
development of the trade of the place, which may be 
guessed at but not determined. Not only the excessively 
healthy climate, but the facility of winning, at very early 
periods of occupation, the necessaries of life from this 
fertile soil, make the island of Yezo, more than any coun- 
try in the world, the country suitable for foreign settlers, 
communication with it being always open and constantly 
on the increase. Any difficulties the Japanese Govern- 
ment may oppose to such a scheme must not be presumed 
to be invincible. I have myself overcome their objections 
to my establishment here, and the financial position of the 
local administration is so poor, that they could hardly 
fail to appreciate the prospect of drawiug assured rents 
froma wholly unproductive country, such as it now is, which 
they will never receive from their own people, who 
are too poor, too idle and ignorant for such undertakings. 

The throwing open of the agriculture of the country on 
a large scale would also operate most advantageously upon 
the condition of the whole population, as the poorer classes 
would aoon find regular employment and certain wages, 1D- 
stead of leading their present precarious existence. They 
have hitherto been objects of great and constant solicitude 
to the Government, which is often called on to make great 
sacrifices for them in times of scarcity. The inconstant 
temper of the people which induces them to rove about 
from place to place, would gradually give way to a condi- 
tion of mind more conducive to their comfort and advance- 
ment. And finally, the Japanese will begin to realize the 
advantages of higher farming in Yezo, more capital will 
be invested in a business so certain and so lucrative, and 
instructed by the example of foreigners, tley would event- 
ually reclaim those large tracts of country which are 
now lying idle, and bring them into cultivation to the 
great benefit of themselves and their Government. 

I need hardly assure you that I shall watch with the 
greatest interest any steps which may be taken in this 
direction, and that I shall spare no pains to further them 
to the almost of my ability. I know the importance you 
attach to the scheme I have put in motion, and that you 
acknowledge the practicability of my views and the solid 
nature of my exertions. 


I am, Dear Sir, 


Xe. &e., 
R. GARTNER. 
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Tue arrival of the American Mail has placed us in| “ Before the Danish war,” says Bismarck, “the French legation at 


possession of the following Intelligence :— 
(From the Japan Mail Daily Advertiser’) 

Paris, July 30th—Fighting between the French and Prussian 
furees has commenced. Four Prussian army corps are on the 
Rhine. The enemy has mined the banks of the river. 

Families are leaving Switzerland. 

A German banker residing in Paris las been arrested, and two 
Prussian spies have been captured by the police. 

Prince Napoleon will soon leave for the field. 

In the Government arsenals in France 50,000 Chassepots were 
turned out each week during July, and in August 47,000 will be 
made, and in September 50,000, and in October 60,000 per week. 

Austria lias given her sanction to the taking possession of Rome 
by Italy. 

Paris, July 3lst.—The French War Office has reccived no advices 
of any engagement or movement of corps in force up to one o’clock 
yesterday afternoon. 

The sanitary condition of the army is excellent. 

It is reported that the skirmish of the 2Gth gave some idea of the 
comparative merits of the needle gun and the chassepot, though 
owing to the shortness of the affair the test was not complete. The 
Prussians commenced to fire at a distance of eight hundred metres 
and their fire fell short a hundred metres. The French fired almost 
simultaneously, and some Prussians were killed. 

Paris, July 31st.—Minister Oilivier informed the Representatives 
of the Press yesterday that the Government would place restrictions 
on the publication of reports of accomplished facts, and said the 
Emperor never approved nor accepted the basis of the so-called 
Secret Treaty alleged to be drawn up by Count Benedetti, and that 
Bismarck’s prompting and idea was actually odious to him. 

The Bank of France has raised the rate of discount to 
cent. 


five per 


The National Guard of Paris has been placed’ under command of 


Baraguay d’Hilliers. 
Some French priests were arrested on the German frontier on the 
charge of sending plans of the fortresses to the enemy. 


Saarbrucken, July 30th.—Early this morning a large force of 


Baznine’s division, and four pieces of artillery, advanced to this 
position, apparently with a view of dislodging the Prussians. They 
met a force of volunteer guards, who had taken position a mile and 
a half from Sasrbrucken.* The Prussians were attacked in the even- 
ing with vigor, and after a sharp fight the French were repulsed, 
and retreated, leaving one gun and losing twenty men. The Prus- 
sians lost eight men. 

Vienna, July 30th.—The official journal formally announces the 
suppression of the Concordat between Austrin and Rome, and the 
Pupal Court has been notified of the action of the Austrian Govern- 
ment. 

Paris, July 3lst.—The Paris journals call attention to the fuct. 
that no contradiction has appeared of the statement made that the 
French Government sought, through Lord Clarendon, to effect a 
general disarmament, which Bismarck refused to accede to, and the. 
Liberte says it is reported that England intends to occupy Antwerp. 

It expresses fear that the svyinpathics of Queen Victoria and Court 
favor Pruasia, and may have some influence on the Ministry of Eng- 
land. 

Paris, July 3lst.—It is said the French troops will not evacuate 
Roman territory until September. — 

The convention between Italy and France for the protection of 
the independence of the Pope [will be ?] re-established. 

The Frenclimen serving as Papal Zouaves, but who belong to the 
Garde Mobile of France, have permission to join their corps. 

Rome, July 28th—vrid Paris July 31st.—Reports come from Civita 
Vechia that Gen. Dumont, Commandant of the French troops, has 
received orders to concentrate his men there, and be ready to em- 
bark at a moment’s notice. 

London, July 31st,—There are rumours of fighting to-day in the 
vicinity of Forbach. 

Berlin, July 31st.—The Anzeiger publishes a cicular addressed by 
Count Bismarck on the 27th instant to the representatives of Russia 
at the courts of neutral powers. The document gives the following 
exposé of the secret negotiations between France and Prussia 





* Saarbruck, or Surrebriick, a town of Prussia, near the frontiers of 
France, in the province of the Rhine Government aud 40 miles 
S. 8. F. of Treves. It stands on the left bank of the Saar, and is 


connected by astone bridge with the Suburb of St. John on the [ 


opposite side. ‘There was formerly a palace there belonging to the 
rinces of Nassan-Snarbrucken, but it was destroyed by the French 
in 1793. It contains a populatiun of 9,500. 
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Berlin urged an alliance between France and Prussia for mutual 
agorandizement, France anticipating one consequence of the Danish 
war, wade overtures for the relative restoration of the Luxembourg 
frontier of 181-4, the acquisition of Saarbucken and Laudau [?] In 
the settlement of the boundary question the basis of language was 
not to be excluded. In May, 1866, the offer took the form of pro 
positions for alliance offensive and defensive. The manuscript, the 
original of which is in the Foreign Office, for these propositions, is 
as follows :— 


“ First—Should the Congress of Powers agree, Italy should have 
Venices, and Prussia the Duchies [Schleswig and Holstein. ] 

«© Second—Should the Congress disagree, an alliance offensive aud 
defensive should be made betwaen France and Prussia, 

“ Third—Prussia should open hostilities within ten days after a 
dissolution of the Congress. 

“ Fourth—Should no Congress meet, Prussia to attack Austria 
within thirty days after the signature of the Representatives. 

“ Fifth—Napoleon to begin hostilities against Austria as soon as 
Prussia beings, despatching 300,000 men, during the first month, 
across the Rhine. 

“ Sixth—No separate treaty shall be formed by either power with 
Austria ; when a joint treaty is made the following are to be the 
conditions :— 

1st—Venetia to go to Italy. . 

2nd—Prussia to select German territory at will for annexation, the 
number of inhabitants not to exceed 8,000,000 souls; the terri- 
tory thus acquired to become a part of the Kingdom of Prussia 
within the Federal rights. 

8rd—France to have a liberal share of the Rhine Provinces. 

“ Seventh.—A military or maritime alliance may be made between 
France and Prussia, to which Italy may be a party, should she so 
desire. 

The programme, the circular states, was rejected in June 1866, 
in spite of the threatening energy of France. The proposals were 
immediately renewed with modifications, sacrificing South Germany, 
but they were never seriously entertained by Prussia. For the sake 
of peace, however, it was thought best to leave Napoleon to his 
delusions. 

No word implying approval was returned. 

“Time was counted on to revolutionize France, and extinguish the 
scheme, hence the long delay and silence. 

“The attempt against Luxembourg falling, France repeated her 
propositions, making the specifications clear in regard to the acquisi« 
tion of Belgium by France, and South Germany by Prussia. The 
last propositions were formed by Count ‘Benedetti himself, and it is 
improbable that he wrote them without the authority of the Emper- 
or, as they are the same which were made four years ago under 
threat of war, as the alternative of their refusal. 

“ Any one acquainted with these antecedents, must have known 
that had Prussia acquiesced in the seizing of Belgium, France would 
soon have found another Belgium in Prussian territory. 

Paris, July 31st.—A Spanish note, couched in strong Innguage, 
demanding an explanation of the recent expressions of the Duke de 
Grammont, regarding Spain and the Cortes, has been received in 
Paris. 

London, July 3lst.—The French Ambassador on quitting Munich, 
placed the care of the French interests in the hands of the British 
Representative. 

Vienna, July 31.—The Provincial Diet meets on the 20th of 
August; that of Trieste on the 2d of September; and the Reichs- 
rath on the 5th of September. 

Berlin, July 31st.—King William, on leaving for the army, issued 
@ manifesto in which declares that he goes to fight for the honour of 
Germany, aud calls upon the whole nation to rise as one man. The 
King has also granted a full amnesty for political crimes. 


Paris, July 3let.—The Patrie says Austria is making formidable 
military preparations, as she fears the infringement of her neutrality 
by Bismarck. The command of the Austrian army of observation, 
will be given to Archduke Albrecht, whose sympathy for France is 
well known. The Hungarian corps will also be organized, the 
Chambers at Pesth having voted extraordinary credits for the pnrpose. 

The Putrie then refers to Sweden; she understands the situation, 
and is a'so arming. The sympathies of her people sre with Den- 
mark and the Swedish Government, and she will act as Denmark does. 
Had France allowed Prussia to have her way, these States would 
not be free to-day. 


The Duke of Endore is now in Stockholm on a special mission 


from the French Government. 
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Berlin, July 3lst—Sunday.—The report of the fight at Saarbrucken 
is confirmed. 

The King and his staff left to-day for the front. 

London, July 3lst.—{By cable to the New York Tribune.) Our 
special correspondent writes from Saarbrucken on Wednesday, that 
the French and Prussian forces were in sight of each other, and on 
passing through Crensenwell, he found the English residents had 
fled from the place, from fear of the French; at | Forbach, they are 
15,000 strong. 

The numbers of the Prussian force at Saarbrucken are not given, 
but there is no spparent probability of severe fighting there imune- 
diately. The French are not ready, hostilities having commenced 
only on the 21st of July. 

A fusileer named Kraus shot the first Frenchman killed in- the 
war. 

Continued skirmishing has been going on since Saturday. The 
Prussian patrol went some distance beyond the border, finding no 
enemy. The same day some French cavalry were repulsed, losing 
an officer and thirteen men. 

The destruction of the French railway at Bitche was complete, and 
the Roche viaduct was blown up. 

The Prugsian forces ure partly armed with new and lighter guns: 
with shorter bayonets, smaller builets, with the same needle arrange- 
ment. The Chassepot was tricd two years, but they preferred the 
needle gun = During the recent skirmishes the Prussians were able 
to fre quicker than the French. 

The cavalry are splendidly mounted. 

The same correspondent writes, that the railroad destruction at 
Bitche was extremely important, as the line runs from Forbach and 
Suxrguemines to Hogwanay, and from thence to Strasbourg. The 
order to destroy it was given on the 18th to prevent the sudden 
concentration of French from the south. Accordingly, a small num- 
ber of picked men ofthe 4th Uhlans (?) started under command of 
Lieut. Vor Voight for Zweibrucken, the nearest German town to the 
French viaduct. 

At Zweibrucken, an engineer with miners and workmen, awaited 
the cavalry on Tuesday, and then set off with thirty cavalry, with 
lines and charts, carrying necessary materials; but on this night, and 
aul also the following one, the Freneh outposts were too active and 
they had to retire unsuccessful. 

Now follows the characteristic point of the expedition: they made 
up their minds that the heavy materials with which they were en- 
ecumbered must be reduce | to the smallest possible compass, and that 
every man who took part in the expedition must be mounted, and 
two days were given up to riding lessons. Afler two days’ instrue- 
tions the miners and workmen were able to keep on thei horses, and 
on Saturday night the whole body crossed the French fro: tier. 

‘The mounted ininera blew up some telegraph dines on both sides 
of the virduct. 

They then mounted their horses again and returned safely into the 
Bavarian Territory. 

The heaviest skirmish that has taken place in this distriet is- re- 
ported this morning. A purty of French infantry had crossed into 
the Prussian Territory, ubout half way between this and Saar Leuis. 
Forty men of the garrison of Saar Louis and some infuntry, went 
out to meet them, mid were coming up with them between the vil- 
laves of Sudweillen and Gorsalouteam, about six miles west of this 
place, when a squadron of the Ist Cavalry suddenly appeared. The 
Prussians fired away as hard as they could at the cavalry with their 
needle guns and dispersed them before the infantry could come up. 
Then an infantry fight followed, which ended in the French throwing 
off their kits and running wway, leaving one officer and eight men 
dead on the field. Three Prussi:zn soldiers were severcly wounded. 

According to report, uo less than three French companies of infan- 
try were engaged. 

Prussian and Bavarian troops are said to be mustering in great 
strength in every town in this District. 

Neunkirchen is spoken of 23 the headquarters. 

It is supposed that if the French army docs not enter Germany 
within three or four days the war will be carried into France. 

Neunkirchen is admirably situated for the concentration of forces 
from every part of Germany, and the country abvut here. It would 
be very rough for fizhting, but if the armies eould push forward a 
little way over the fronticr, they would be protected on the right by | 
the Fortress of Saar Louis, and on the left by the Vosges mountains. 

A regiment of Cavalry is expected here to-morrow. 

There was a good deal of firin,, to-day between our outposts and 
those of the French, and one man had a horse shot under him. The 


civilians have been impressed with the good shooting of the Chassv- 
pot at 1,250 or 1,500 yards, 
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Paris July 31.—A_ special correspondent writes that on Friday, 
there was a great movement of troops the pust three days; the 
whole Gard + Mobille passed. through Paris and the corps which on 
the way to Chalons were shouting © Vive la Guerre; left Paris 
ingine “down with Ollivicr.”” Some even added, “ Vive la Repu- 
blique.” 

The volunteers are reckoned at 190,000, including the whole 
Polytechnie School. 

Wileschern, proprietor of the Journal Offcie?, being a Prussian, 
was compelicd to leave Paris by Ollivier’s orders. The Juurnal will 
be published as usual. 

The French troops will evacuate Rome immediately. The Empe- 
ror told the Papal Nuncio the evacuation will begin to-day. 

The passage in the Emperor's proclamation to the army, predic- 
ting the war would be long and arduous, produced depression and 
Uneasiness. 

The campaign is based on a plan found among Marshal Neil’s 
papers, 

A special correspondent at Hamburg writes that on Wednesday 
the city was in a state of siege, expecting an attack from the French, 
Batteries have been erected at many points on the coast. 

Kinpp’s monster gun is at Wihemshafen, Two French spieg 
were caught in the aet of sounding the harbor. The port is perfectly 
unapproachable. 

Bremen and Lubeck give $100,000 for coast defence; Humburg 8 
half million of mareks. 

London, July 3lst.—The Lord Mayor gave a grand banquet to 
the Ministers last night. The guests numbered 250. The usual 
tonsts were given and drank with cheers, 

Gladstone then spoke of England's position in the war as follows: 

“The first idea of [nyiand is neutrality ; her second idea is pre- 
paration for the worst: and her neutrality is not indifferent, nor is 
it selfish isolation. It is dictated by the necessity of mitigating 
the evils of war, and of confining them within the siallest 
possible circle, and of retaining the power to intervene at the proper 
moment. Nothing will be done to forfeit the friendship of either 
party, and nothing will be omitted to ret un their confidence, so that 
we may avail ourselves of the first opportunity for renewing our 
efforts at me ciation ina quarrel the most mournful and miserable 
ever witnessed) by mankind. 

London, July 3ist.—The excitement about England’s position 
coutinnes, and the Government policy is denounced. Rumour says 
a supplementary war budget will be introduced. 





 Bxtracts. 


Tre following highly interesting and valuable letter 
has been extracted from anew London publication euti- 
tled ** Nature,” which is exclusively devoted to scientific 
subjects. 


VPASTEUIS RESEARCHES ON THE DISEASES OF 
SILKWORMS. 

I have recently received from M. Pasteur a copy of his new work, 
‘Sur Ja Maladie des vers & soic,” a notice of which, however, brief 
und incomplete, will, [ am persuaded, interest a large class of the 
reuders of Nature. The book is the record of a very remarkable 
piece of scientific work, which has been attended with very remark- 
able practical results. For fifteen years a plague had raged among 
the siikworms of france. They had sickened and died in qwultitudes, 
while those that suceeeded in spinning their cocoons furnished only 
a fraction of the normal quantity of sulk. In 1853 the silk culture 
of France produced a revenue of one hundred and thirty millions of 
francs. During the twenty previous years the revenue had doubled 
itself, and no doubt was entertained a3 to its future augimentatiun. 
“ Unhappiy, at the moment when the plantations were most dour- 
ishing, the prosperity was aunihilated by a terrible scourge.’ The 
Weight of the cocoons produced in France in 1853 was twenty-six 
millions of kilogramimes; in 1564 it had tullen to four millions, the 
fell entailing in the single year last mentioned a loss of one huudred 
mullions of francs, 

dhe country chietly smitten by this calamity happened to be that 
of the celebrated chemist Dumas, now perpetual secretary of the 
French Academy of Sc.ences. iv turned to hia friend, colleague, 
and pupil, Pasteur, and be ought him with an earnesiness which the 
circumstances reudered almost personal, to undertake the investiga- 
tion of the malady. Pasteur at this time had never seen a silkworm, 
and he urged his inexperience in reply to his friend. But Dumas 
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knew too well the qualities needed for such an inquiry to accept 
Pasteur’s reason for declining it. “ Je mets,” said he, un prix ex- 
tréme & voir votre attention fixée sur la question qui iuteresse mon 
pauvre pays; la misere surpasse tout ce que vous pouvez imuginer.” 
Pamphlets about the plague hid been showered upon the public, 
the monotony of waste paper being broken at rare intervals by a 
more or less useful publication. “ The Pharnaeopwia of the Silk- 
worm,” wrote M. Cornalia in 1860, “is now as complicated as that 
of man. Gases, liquids and solids have been Ind) under contribu- 
tion. From chlorine to sulphurous acid, from nitric acid to rum- 
from sugar to sulphate of quinine,—all has been invoked m_ behalf, 
of this unhappy insect.” 


comed with ready trustfulness every new remedy, if only pressed 


The helpless cu'tivators, moreover, wel- 


It seemed impossible to di- 
In ISS the 
French Minister of Agriculture himself signed an agreement to pay 
500,000 francs for the use of » remedy which its promoter declared 
to be infallible. It was tried in twelve different departments of 
France and found perfectly useless. In no single instance was it 
successful. It was under these circumstances that MM. Pasteur, 
yielding to the entreaties of his friend, betook himself to Alaias in 
the bevining of June 1865. 
most important department in France, asd it was also that which 
had been most sorely smitten by the ¢piagmic. 


upon them with sufflcient hardihood. 
minish their blind confidence in their blind guides. 


Ags reyvards silk husbandry, this was the 


attacked by museardine ; 
Mus- 
cardine, though not hereditary, was propazated annually by the 


The silkworm had been previously 
disease proved by Bassi to be caused by a veyetable parasite. 


parasite spores, which, wafted by winds, often sowed the dissase in 
places far removed from the centre of infection. According to Pas- 
teur, muscardine is now very rare ; but for the last fifteen or twenty 
years a ‘deadlicy malady has taken its plaice. A frequent outward 
sign of this disease are the black spots which cover the silkworms, 
henee the name pébdrine, first applied to the plague by M. de Qua- 
trefages, and alopted by Pasteur. Peébrine also declares itself in 
the stunted and unejual growth of the worms, in the langour of 
their movements, in thetr fastidiousness as regards food, and in their 
The discovery of the inner) workings of the 
In 18£9 Guerin Méneville noticed in 


the blood of certain slkwoerms vibratory corpuscles which he sup- 


premature death. 
epidemic may be this traced. 


posed to be endowed with independent live, and to which he gave a 


distinctive name. As regards the motion of the particles, @ilippi 


their motion was the well-known Brownian 


we 
= 


But Filippi himself committed the error of supposine the 
!} }’} g 


proved him wron 
motion. 
corpuscles to be normal to the life of the iusect. “Chey are really 
the cause of its mortaiity—the form and substance of its disease. 
This was stuclied ard well described by Cornaha ; while Lebert and 
Frey subsequently found the corpuscles net only in the blood, but 
in all the tissues of the silkworm. Obsimo, in 1807, discovered the 


corpuscles inthe eges, and on this vbeertatven Vittadiani founded, 
in 1859 a practical method of distinguishing healty from diseased 
eggs. ‘Lhe test often proved fallacious, and it was never extensively 
applied. 

The number of these corpuscles igs sometimes enormous. ‘Lhey 
take possession of the intestinal canal, and spread thence throught- 
out the body of the worm. ‘They fill the silk cavities, the stricken 
insect often voing through the motions of spinning without any ma- 
terial to answer to the act. Its organs, instead of being filled with 
the clear viscous liquid of the silk, are packed to distension by these 
corpuscles. On this feature of the plague Pasteur fixed his attention. 
He pursued it with the chill which ,appertains to his genius, and 
with the thoroughness that belongs to his character. The cycle of 
wr comes the 

This 


process of moulting is repeated two or three times at subsequent 


the silkworin’s life is briefly this :—From the fertile e 
little worm, which zrows, and after some time casts its skin 
intervals during the life of the insect. After the Jast moulting the 
worm climbs the bran.bles placed to receive it, and spins among 
them its cocoun. Jt passes thus into a chrysalis; the chrysalis be- 
comes aimnoth, and the moth when liberated lays the exgs which 
form the starting polutofanew cycle. Now Pasteus proved that 


wes 
es! 


the plague-corpuscle night be incipient in the egy, and escape de- 
tection ; they might also be germinal in the worm, and still batlle 
the microscope. Loutas the worm grows, the corpuscles grow also 
becoming Jarger ana more defined. In the aged chrysalis they are 
more pronounced than inthe worm; while in the moth, if either 
the egg or the wo. from which it comes should Lave been at all 
stricken, the corpuscles infalibly appear, offering no ditliculty of 
detection. 
teur. 


nation of the ezgs before risking their incubation. 


This was the first great point made out in 1865 by Pas- 
The Italian naturalists. as aforesaid, commended the exami- 
Pasteur showed 
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that buth eges and worms might be smitten and still pass muster, 
the culture of such eggs or such worms being sure to entail disaster. 
He made the moth his starting-point in secking to regenerate the 
race. 

And here is to be noted a point of immense practical importance. 
The worms issuing from the eggs of perfectly healthy moths may 
afterwards become themselves infected throuzh contict with diseas- 
ed woris, or through germs mixed with the dust of the rooms in 
Which the worms are fed. But though the moths derived from the 
worms thus infected may be so charged with corpuscles as to be 
totally unable to produce eggs fit for incubation, still Pusteur shows 
that the worms themselves, in which the disease is not hereditary, 
This, as I have said, ia 
a point of capital importance ; because it shows that the moth test, 


never perish before spinning their coeoons. 


if acted upon, even thouzh the worms during their “ education” 
should contract infection, secures, at all events, the next subsequent 
crop. 

Pasteur made his first communication on this subjeqt to the 
Academy of Sciences in September 1865. It raised a cloud of 
criticism. Here forsooth was a chemist rashly quitting his proper 
mélicr and presuming to lay down the law for the physician and 
bioloyvist én a subject which was eminenly theirs. “On trouva 
élrauge que je fusse si peu au conrant de la question ; on m’opposa 
des travaux qui avaient paru depuis longtemps en Italie, dont les 
montraient VinutilitS de mes elforts, et l'impossibilité 
& un resultat pratique dans Ja direction que je m’étais 


resultats 
Warriver 
Que mon ignoranee fut grande au sujet des recherches 
sans nombre qui avaient paru depuis quinze années.” Pasteur heard 
the buzz, but the continued his work. In chosing the eggs intended 
for incubation, the cultivators selected those produced in the success- 
full * educations” of the year. But they could not understand the 
frequent and often disastrous failures of their selected eggs; for they 
did not know, and nobody prior to Pasteur was competent to tell 
them, that the finest cocoons may envelope doomed corpusculous 
It was not however, easy to make the cultivators aecept 
new guidance. ‘Lo strike their imaginition and if possible determine 
their practice, Pasteur hit upon the expedient of prophecy. In 1866 
he inspected at St. Hippolyte-du-Fort fourteen different parcels of 


engage, 


motha, 


eves intended for incubation. Waving examined a sufficteut number 


eggs, he wrote out the prediction 


mat) 


of the moths which produced these 
of what would occur in 1867, and placed the prophcey as a sealed 
letter in the hands of the Ma-or of St. Hippolyte. 

In 1867 the cultivators communicated to the Mayor their results. 
The letter of Pasteur was then opened and read, and it) was found 
that in twelve out of fourteen cases, there was absolute conformity 
between his prediction and the observed facts. Many of the educa: 
tivus had perished totally ; the others had perished almost. totally ; 
and this was the prediction of Pasteur, In two out of the fourteen 
cases, Instead of the prophesied de-truction, half an average crop 
was obtnined) Now, the parcels of eges here referred to were con- 
sidered healthy by their owners. They had been atehed and tend- 
ed in the firm hope that the Ivbour expended on them would prove 
remunerative. Lhe application of the moth-test fur a few minutes 
in L866 would have saved the Libour and averted the disappoint- 
ment. Lwo additional parcels of ezgs were at the same time sub- 
mitted to Pasteur. 


were verified by the production of an excellent crop. 


Mle pronounced them healthy ; and his words 
Other 
eases of propheey still more remarkable because more circumstantial, 
are :ecorded in the work before us. 


These deadly corpuscles were found by Leydig in other insects 
than the silkworm moth. He considers them to belong to the class 
of psososperms founded by J. Maller.‘ Tins,” says Pasteur, ‘1s 
to regard the corpuscular orgauisin as a kind of parasite, which pro- 
pavates itselfatter the manner of parasites of its class.” Pasteur 
subjected the development of the corpuscles to a searching exami- 
nation. 


the various modes by witch the plague is prepacated. 
P c pity 


With admirable skill and completeness he ulso examined 
Ile obtained 
perfectly healthy worms from moths perfectly free from corpuscles, 
and selecting from them 10, 20, 30, 30, as the case might be, he 
introduced into the worms the corpusculous matter. It was first 
Let us take a single example 


Rubbing up a small corpuseulous worm in water, he 


perinitted to accompany the food. 
out of many. 
smeared the mixture over the aulberry leaves. Assuring himself 
that the leaves had been eaten, he watched the consequences from 
day to day. Side by side with the infected worms he reared their 
fellows, keeping them as much as possible out of the way of infection. 
These constituted his “Tot temoign,” his standard of comparison, 
On the 16th of April, 1868, he thus infeeted thirty worms. Up to 


the 23rd they remained quite well. On the 25th they seemed, well 
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but on that day corpuscles wore found in tho intestines of two of 
the worms subjected to microscopic examination. The corpuscles 
begin to be formed in the tunic of the intestine. Qn the 27th, or 
eleven days after the infected repast, two fresh worms were examined 
and not only was the intestinal canal found in each case invaded, 
but the silk organ itself was found charged with the corpuscles. On 
the 28th the twenty-six remaining worms were covered by the black 
spots of pébrine. On the 30th the difference of size between the 
infected and non-infected worms was very striking, the sick worms 
being not more than two thirds of the size of the healthy ones. On 
the 2nd of May a worm which had just finished its fourth moulting 
was examined. Its whule body was so filled with corpuscles ns to 
excite astonishment that it could live. The disease advanced, the 
worms died and were examined, and on the Lith of May only six 
out of the thirty remained. They were the stronvest of the lot, but 
on being searched they also were found charged with corpuscles. 
Not one of the thirty worms had escaped ; a single corpusculous 


meal had poisoned them all. The standard lot, on the contrary; 
spun their fine cocoons, and two only of their moths were found to 


contain any trace of corpuscles. These had doubtless been intro- 
duced during the rearing of the worms. 

As his acquaintance with the subject increased, Pusteur’s desire 
for precision augmented, and he finally gives the growing number of 
corpuscles seen in the field of his microscope from day to day. 
After a contagious repast the number of worms containing the 
parasite gradually augmented until finally it became cent. per 
cent. The number of corpuscles would at the same time rise 
from 0 to 1, to 10, to 100, and sometimes even to 1,000 or 
1,500 for a single field of his microscope. He then varied the 
mode of infection. He inoculated healthy worms with the cor- 
pusculous matter, and watched the consequent growth of the disease. 
He showed how the worms inoculate each other by the infliction of 
' visible wounds with their “crochets.’’ In various cases he waslied 
the crochets,” and found corpuscles in the water. He demonstrated 
the spread of infection by the simple association of healthy and 
diseused worms. In fact, the diseased worms sullied the leaves by 
their dejections, they also used their crochets, and spread infection 
in both ways. It was no hypothetical infected medium that killed 
the worms, but a definitely-organised and isolated thing. lie 
examined the question of contagion at a distance, and demonstrated 
its existence. In fact, as might be expected from Pasteur’s anteced- 
dents, investigation was exhaustive, the skill and beauty of his mani- 
pulation finding fitting correlatives in the strength and clearness of 
his thought. 

Pébrine was an enigma prior to the experiments of Dasteur. 
“ Place,” he says, “the most skilful educator, even the most expert 
microscopist,'in presence of large educations which present the 
symptoms described in our exveriments; his judgment will neces- 
sarily be erroneous if he confines himself to the knowledge which 
preceded my researches. The worms will not present to him the 
slightest spot of pébrine ; the microscope will not reveal the existence 
of corpuscles ; the mortality of the worms will be null or insignifi- 
cant ; and the cocoons leave nothing to be desired. Our observer 
would, therefore, conclude without hesitation that the exgs produced 
will be good for incubation. The truth is, on the contrary, that all 
the worms of these fine crops have been poisoned; that from the 
beginning they carried in them the germ of the malady ; ready to 
multiply itself beyond measure in the chrysalides and the moths, 
thence to pass into the eggs and smite with sterility the next genera- 
tion. And what is the first cause of the evil concealed under so 
deceiful an exterior? In our experiments we can, so to spenk, touch 
it with our fingers. It is entirely the effect of a single corpusculous 
repast ; an effect more or less prompt according to the epoch of life 
of the worm that has has eaten the poisoned food.” 

It was work like this that I had in view when, in a lecture which 
has brought me much well-meant chastisement from a certain class 
of medical nen, and much gratifying encourugement from a diller- 
ent class, I dwelt on the necessity of experiments of physical exacti- 
tude in testing medical theories. It is work like this which might 
be offered as a model to the physicians of Itngland, many indeed of 
whom are pursuing with characteristic skill and energy the course 
marked out for them by this distinguished muster. Prior to Pasteur, 
the most diverse and contradictory opinions were entertained as to 
the contagious character of pébrine ; sume stoutly affirmed it, others 
as stoutly denied it. But on ono point all agreed. “ ‘They believed 
in the existence of a deleterious medium, rendered epidemic hy 
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Pasteur describes in detail his method of securing healthy eggs, 
which is nothing less than a mode of restoring to France her ancient 
prosperity in silk linsbandry. And the justification of his work is 
to be found in the reports which reached him of the application, 
and the unparalleled success of his method, at the time he was put- 
ting his researches together for final application. In France and 
Italy his method has been pursued with the most surprising results. 
It was an up-hill fylt which led to this triumph, but it is consoling 
to think that even the stupidities of men may be converted into 
elements of growth and progress. Opp: sition stimulated Pasteur, 
and thus, without meaning it, did good service. “ Ever,” he says, 
“ since the commencement of these researclies, 1 have been exposed 
to the most obstinute and unjust contradictions; but I have made 
it a duty to leave no trace of these contests in this buok.” 1 have 
met with only a single allusion to the question of spontancous 
generation in M. Pasteur’s work. In reference to the advantage of 
rearing worme in an isolated island like Corsica, he says :—‘* Rien ne 
serait plus facile que d'loigner, pour ainsi dire d'une maniére 
absolue, Ja maladie des corpuscles. 11 est au pouvoir de homme 
de faire disparaitre de la surface du globe les maladies parasitaires, 
si, comme c'est ma conviction, la dectrine des générations spontanées 
est une chimere.” Tt is much to be desired that some really com- 
petent person in England should rescue the public mind from the 
confusion now prevalent regarding this question. 

M. Pasteur has investigated a second disease, called in France 
flacherie, which has co-existed with pébrine, but which is quite 
distinct from it. Enough, I trust has been said to send the reader 
interested in these questions to the original volumes for further in- 
formation. I report with deep regret the serious illness of M- 
Pasteur ; an illness brought on by tie labours of which I have tried 
to give some account. The letter which accompanied his volumes 
ends thus :—‘ Permettez-moi de terminer ces quelques lignes que je 
dois dicter, vaincu que je suis par la maladie. en vous faisant observer 
que vous rendiez service aux Colonies de Ja Grande bretagne en 
repandant Ja connaigsance de ce livre, et des principes que j établis 
touchant la maladie des vers & suie. Leaucoup de ces Colonics pour- 
raient cultiver le mfrier avee succes, et en jetant Jes yeux sur mon 
ouvrage vous yous conyaincrez alsément quail est facile aujourdhui, 
non seulement d'éloigner la maladie résnante, wiais en outre de 
donner aux récoltes de la scie une prospérité quelles mont jamuis 
eue. 
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(New York Herald.) 

Minister Motley’s star is on the wane. President Grant has 
become disgusted with the diplomacy of the author of “The Rise 
and Fali of the Dutch Republics,” and accordingly determined to 
recall him. Mr. Motley, as a diplomat, is not a success; he lacks 
the vim and determination of young America, and certainly has not 
shown himself equal to the task of dealing with the delicate and 
complicated questions at is-ue between our Government and 
England. 


— —— 


(New York Tribune.) 

There are further rumours of Mr. Fis!’s intention to resign. 
Doubt is thrown upon their truth by the fact that they are coupled 
with the story that he retires from the Cabinet to relieve Mr. 
Motley at the Court of St. James's, the latter gentlemen having 
failed to be as positive about the A/abaina claims as his instructions 
warranted. 


(Times, July 4) 

There might be some speculation as to who would succeed Earl 
Clarendon’s successor, but there could be no doubt as to who must 
inherit the seals of the Foreign Office. The re-arrangcment of the 
The 


one mun who, conseasu omniun, was pointed out as Foreign Scere- 


Cabinet has confirmed the accuracy of the public judgenient. 


tary is to be Foreign Sceretary ; and if subsidiagy changes of the 
Administration will not have been generally anticipated, the most 
important of them will be generally approved. Mr. Foster cannot 
be spared from his present office, but his claims are recognized in a 
manner so exceptional as to be im itself the higdest distinction, by 
mmmediate promotion tu a seat in the Cabinet Lord Kimbericy 
has clearly earned the succession to the Colonial Olive ; and in’ en 
listing Lord Halifax as Privy Seal, Mr. Gladstene has recalled to 


some occult and mysterious influence, to which was attributed the | official life a Minister whose extraordinary quickness of perception 


cause of the malady.” Between such notions and the work of Pus- 
teur, no physically-eminded man will, I apprehend, hesitate in his 
choice, 
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has been proved in almost every great department of the State. It 
may, however, be assumed that Lord Halitax becomes Privy Seal 
rather because the office must be filled than frum a conviction that 
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the difference between the help he could givo as an outside friend 
and as a number of the Cabinet made it necessary to appoint him. 
If this be the just conclusion, the bolder course of suppressing the 
post would have commended itself fo the public judgment, and 
would have shown the Ministry to be as zealous in the cause of 
economy in the higher as in the lower branches of the public 
service. 


(Daily Telegraph, July 7.) 

The true line was fairly hit by Mr. Gladstone: Captuin Eyre was 
neither immaculate in the matter, nor was he designediy mhuman ; 
he simply committed an error of judgment. He did not, as the 
Board of ‘Trade alleged in its ukase, “disregard the uatural duties 
which circumstances of danger, such as that of the Oneida, imposed 
on him,” But, in the 
doubt and confusion of the shock, he committed a momentary error 
which, trifling in ordinary cases, becomes grave when large loss of 
life is the result. The moral of the discussion is, that when a cap- 
tuin, placed as Captain. Eyre was, doubts what course to follow, he 
should always give the benefit of the doubt to the side of humanity. 
Tn the issue he would rarely be wrong; but even whien he erred 
frum such a motive, the judgment both of law and of public opinion 
would be lenient aud sympathetic. Through the suffering intlicted 
on Captain Eyre, every merchart-seamen, of every flag, in Chris- 
tendom, hus learned a lesson which he would do well to take to 
heart. 





since he was not aware of such danger at all. 


SToRMS IN THE SuN.—Professor J. D. Steels says the result of ob- 
servations now being taken slows that storms rage upon the sun with 
a violence of which we can form no conception. Hurricanes sweep 
over its surface with terrific violence. Vast cyclones wrap its fires 
into whirlpools, at the bottom of which our earth could lie like a 
boulder in a volcano. Huge flames dart out to enormous distances, 
and fly over the sun with a speed greater than that of the earth 
itself through space. At one time a cone of fire shot out 80,000 
miles, and then died away, all in ten minutes’ time. There is noth- 
ing in these phenomena to alurm us. They have, in all probability, 
happened constantly for ages past. That we have now means of 
investigating their nature and measuring their height und velocity 
furnishes no cause of anxiety. 


-__ ——__- ~——— 


Shipping dntelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 


Aug. 19, Woodbine, British barque, Ware, 300, from Swatow, 
Sugar, to Smith, Archer & Co. 

Aug. 19, Zszru, British steamer, Wake, 293, from Newchwang, 
Beans and Oil, to Walsh, Hall & Co. 

Aug. 19, Felic, French barque, Morel, 334, from Toulon, 58 days 
out, General, to French Commissariat. 

Aug. 19, Aden: British steamer, Andrews, 816, from Hiogo, 
General, to P. & O. Co. 

Aug. 19, America, Am. Str., Warsaw, 
Mails, &., to P, M.S. 8. Co. 

Aug. 20, Golden Age, Am. Str., Cobb, 2,000, from Shanghai via 
Southern ports, Mails &e., to P. M.S. S. Company. 

Aug. 20, driel, Brit. ship, Courtenay, 89V, frum Hiogo, Ta, &o., 
to Macpherson & Murshall. 

Aug. 21, Dupleiz, French Corvette, Lespel from Kobe. 

Aug. 22, Rhein, N. G. str., Froom, 816, from Hiozo, General, to 
Textor & Co. 

Aug. 23, Vola, French Str., 
&c., to M. I. Coinpany. 

Aug. 2-4, Kiasats, Aum. Str., Preble, 75, from Hiogo, 6th inst. 

Aug. 24, Chi-Le, Am. Str., Patersen, 800, from Lliogo, General, 
to Pitman, Mackintosh & Co, 

Aug. 24, Baltic, N. G. barg., Jessen, 321, from Taku, Sugar, to 
Chinese. 

Aug. 26, Great Republic, Am. Str., 4,000, from Sun Francisco, 
Mails, &c., to P. M. 8.8. Company. 

Aug. 27, New York, Am. Str., Furber, 2000, from Shanghai vid 
Southern Ports, General, to P. M.S. 8. Company. 


4,000, froin Hongkong, 


Boubée, 980, from Hongkong, Mails 








DEVAKTURES. 
Aug. 19, Palestine, British barque, 427, for Coast of China, 
in ballast, despatched by Bavier & Co. 
Aug. 19, Adblasseriwaded, Vat bargne, Jacobs, 618, for Coust of 
China, im ball: ust, despatched i by Lavier & Co 
Aug. 20, Chieslain, Brit. stur., MeMaiones, 
despatched by Findiay. Richardson & Co. 

Aug. 22, America, Amr. str., Warsaw, 4,000, for San Francisco, 
Mails, derpatched by PL M.S. 8. Co. 

Aug. 23, .dudras, Lit. Str, Guby, 1,092, for Hongkong, 
18 bales, Mails, &c., despatched by P. & O. Company. 

Aug. 24, Aden, Brit. str., Andrews, 816, for Hiogo, General, des- 
patched by P. & O. Company. 
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Isl, for Hiogo, General, 
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Aug. 26, Lucie, French barq., Dedier, 560, for Coast of China, 
Ballast, despatched by Master. 

Aug. 26, Mauritus, N. G. barq., Petersen, 327, for Hakodate, 
General, despatched by Schultze Reiss & Co. 

Aug. 26, Soyhia de Konningen de Nederlands, Dutch Ship, Kleen, 
740, tor Hongkong, Ballast, despatched by Carst Lela & Co. 

Aug. 27, Vszru, Brit. Str., Wake, 293, for Hiogo, General, des- 
patched by Strachan & Thomas. 

Auz. 27, Singapore, Brit. ship, Kidd, 656, for San Francisco, 
General, despatched by Gilman & Co. 

Aug 27, Tonbridge, Brit. ship, Pizzey, 851, for Coast of China, 
Ballast, despatched by L. Knitlier & Co. 

Aug. 27, Great Republic, Am. Str., Doane, 4000, for Hongkong, 
General, despatched by P. M.S. S. Company. 

Aug. 27, Golden Aye, Am. Str., Cobb, 2000, for Shanghai via 
Southern Ports, General, despatched by P. M. 8S. 8. Company. 

Aug. 27, Waverley, Brit. Str., Boysen, 388, fur Hiogo, General, 
despatched by Hudson Maleolm & Co. 


PASSENGERS. 


Per Golden Age, from Shanghai vid Southern Ports: For Yoko- 
hama—Sir Edmund and Lady Hornby, Messrs. Stanford,* Francis, 
Parker, Gross, Freeman, Engleback, Locelle. Bower, Ito, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bund Twombly, Mr. and Mrs. Morel, Fobes, Crousens, Winch, 
Edwards, Willinms, Mr. and Mra. Beasley, Meara, Kirby Ortel, 
Wachtells, Wylie, Brown Boromun, 9 Chinese and 148 Japanese in 
the Steerage. For San Francisco—Jolinson, Parker, Hauxhurst, 
Jankins, Devenish, Kendall, Harvey, Mrs. Cook and 8 children, 
Anderson, Burber Hutchinson and Seacomb, 


Per Madras, despatched 23rd Instant: J. A. Fraser, E. Lewis. 


Per America, for San Francisco, despatched 22nd Instant :—~ 
A. F. Leonard, A Chevrillon, J. H. Buckley, U.S.N, C. 8. Schmidt, 
N. L. Begelon, Mrs. J. Bamondes, 380 in the steerage. For New 
York—W. P. Mitchell, Miss Clarke, J. M Reijnvaan, 8. M. David- 
son. For Europe—Baron Von Siebuld, M. Maussenet, L. Dufre, 
and 14 Japanese. 

Per Volga, from Hongkong—Messrs. Read, des Perriers, Durand 
de Ponti, Reboul, Aymonin Zanetti, Rieu, Cassagnas Razirs, Cassise, 
Cazet, Maillet Brianeois, Vuehalde, Didier, Cleariend, Raymond, 
Withing R. Raymond. 


Per Great Republic from Francisco: For Yokohama—S. 8. 
Osgood and wife, Mrs. L. Wolf, Miss Susan King, E. H. House, 
H. N. Palmer, G. N. Curtis, George Francis Train, Geo. P. Bemis, 
Mrs. Sherwood, Dr. A. Younghans, Mrs. Josephine Frank, E. J. 
Spence and wife, R. H. Abbot, Jumes French, Mrs. Langfeldt, 
Lieut. Palmer, John J. Wedge, Solomon Hoflich, E. R. Smith, 
K. Yamakata, C, Mihori, 8S. Saigo, ‘I. Naka, R. W. Kohler, W. 
Birch, Chas Dermer, V. Mcisberg, Henry Barnett. For Shanghai 
—J. M Richards and wife, Chas. J. King, wife, and servant, 
Edward Dana and wife, A. A. Krauss, Frank. A. Hill, 8. 8. Gilbert, 
John Paul, Gustuve Baffey, also 4 Chinese in the steerage. For 
Hongkong—W. Geo. Greig, A. H. Townsend, Capt. J. P. Garnett, 
also 280 Chinese in the stcerage. 

Per New York, from Shanghai: H. Pelegrin, J. Maitland, 
W.E. 1). Nichols, M. Berthe, F. Baron, Richtofen, C. Greffy, A. Major, 
4 Spingart, ? Rosenfeldt, F. Oakey, Dr. Wagenn, Winstanley, H. 

S. Slegward, E. Jubin, F. Groseer, Captain S. L. Phelps. 


—_———_ 


REPORTS. 


The American steamer Kinsats, Captain Preble, 75 tons, which 
left Kobe on the 1st, arrived here this morning. She put into seve- 
ral places through stress of weather, being compelled to run for Siwo 
twice, and the last time she rode out the late heavy gale there with 
both anchors down anda hawser ashore. Several junks went ushore, 
but the little steamer held her own, and was supplied with couls and 
provisions by the Japanese steamer Thabor. 








CARGO. 


Per Great Republic from San Francisco— 





Treasure for Yokohama see ase vee ete ~=— $410,000.00 
” ” Shanghai Gael’ heel Jaee™ Wess; \ oes 2,000.00 

” » Hongkong ee oe 213,954.43 
Total ... we ... $625,954.43 


CONSIGNEES. 


Per Great Republic from San Francisco — 

V. Aymonin & Co. 30 pkgs., P. Heinemann 1, J. Hartley & Co. 8, 
Rev. 8S. R. Brown 1, Allmund & Co. 1, L. Lyon 5, E. C. Kirby & 
Co. 12, W. G. Aspinall 10, Y. T. Furbish 1, Jardine Matheson & 
Co. 2459, B. Hortlich 10, Samues James 1, Forbes Bourne & 
Co. 1, U. 8. Consul 1 Miss Magvie Campbell 1—care of, J. O. 
Hepburn M.D. 1, Mendleson Bros. 1, Dr. N. A. Ware 1, Hongkong 
& Shanghai Banking Corporation 179, Oriental Banking Corporation 
25, Fook Hing 21, Youk Saud 19, J. D. Carroll & Co 403, Thomas 
L. Brower 8, Henry Allen Junr 24, Order 508, P. M.S. S. Co. 154, 
Walsh Hull & Co 4414, R. H. Brunton 2, Smith Archer & Co. 62, 
Sitwell Schoyer & Co. 200, E. Schoyer 2, R. Isaacs & Bros. 36, 
Kohler & Birch 15, L. P. Moore 769, J.J. Fourcade & Co. 6, W. 
H. Smith 3, Grauert & Co. 1, J. Bush & Co. 46, Bonham & Hoflich 
96, Augustine Heard & Co. 61, L. Kline 204, C. & J. Trading Co. 6, 
Geo. W. Van Hovenber g 70, Herzog & Roth 30, Carst Tale & Co. 
50, Malleval & Pallies 61, A. Gerard 450, Wm. Copeland & Co. 30 
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MERCHANT STEAMERS. 
Name. Captain. |Fiae& Ria.| Tons. | FRoM ARRIVED CONSIGNEES. | DeEsTINATION. fro 
Ariel Burdett | Am. Str. | 1,800 | N’saki & Hiogo| July 1| P.M.8.8. Company | Uncertain 
Aroostook Borstel Am. Str. DeConingh Vernede & Co} Uncertain 
Atalanta Tullis Brit. Str. | 580 Hiogo July 24) E. C. Kirby & Co. Uncertain 
Chi Li Patersen Am. Str. 800 Hiogo Aug. 24| W. J. Alt Hakodate 
Clan Alpine Becket Brit. Str. | 1,600 Honatide July 31 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.) Uncertain 
Columbine Baker Brit. Str. | 600 | Hiogo July 15 | Hudson Malcolm & Co. | Uncertain 
Costa Rica Williams Am. Str. | 1,917 | Shanghai, &c. | May 28 | P. M.S. 8. Company Shanghai, &c. 
Eastern Isles Knight Brit. Str. | 470 | | Hiogo Aug. 17 | Schultze, Reis & Co. Uncertain 
Kinsats Preble Am. Str. 75 | Hiogo Aug. 24 | Order Uncertain 
Malacca Kier Brit. Str. | 1,200 | Liverpool Aug. 1 | Jas. C. Fraser & Co. Uncertain 
New York Furber Am. Str. | 2,000 | Shanghai, &e. | Aug. 27] P. M.S.8. Company. | Shanghai, &c. 
Nymph Castle Brit. Str. | 600 | H’date&N’gata) July 26 | Gilman & Co. Uncertain 
Ohen Maru Mancini Am. Str. Kobé Aug. 17 | Almand & Co. Uncertain 
N. G. Str.| 800 | Chefoo Jan. 28 | Textor & Co. Uncertain 
Rhein Froom N. G. Str.| 816 | Hiogo Aug. 22] TextOr & Co, Uncertain 
Yokei Winsor Am. Str. | 1,400 | Hiogo Aug. 18 | Augustine, Heard & Co.) Uncertain J 
Vol Boubée Fr. Str. 980 | Hongkong Aug. 23 | M. I. Company Hongkong 
Wilhelmine Emma | Donald Brit. Str. 20 | Hiogo June 25 |§Siber & Brennwald Uncertain 
Yang-teze Strandberg | Brit. Str. | 1,118 | Cruise Aug. 12 | Walsh Hall & Co. Uncertain 
MERCHANT SAILING VESSELS. 
Name. Caprais (|Frac& Rie} Tors. From ARRIVED. | CoNSIGNEES. DESTINATION. t-eattenry 

Abbey Bacon Stevens Am. barg.| 473 | Newchwang June 27 | A. Heard & Co. San Francisco 
Aberdeen Gould Brit. ship ge Newcastle Aug. 13) P. & O. Company Uncertain 
Adelhied V N.G. barq. Niigata Aug. 1 Japanese Government | Uncertain 
Adelia Carleton Carleton Am. barq. 00 San Francisco | July 17 A. Heard & Co. Uncertain 
Albatros Vanelins N.G.barg.| 425 | Liverpool | J uly 15 L. Knitiler & Co. Hiogo 
Albatros Larrusen N.G.barg.| 400 | Saigon July 26 Order Uncertain 
Alcyone Paterson Am. barg.| 627 | Hiogo July 28 | Aspinall Cornes & Co. | Uncertain 
Andreas Ebert N. G. ship 805 | Saigon July 24 Order Uncertain 
Ariel Courtenay | Brit.ship | 890 | Hiogo Aug. 20, Macpherson & Marshall) New York Imdte. 
Asia Kirk Brit. barg.| 549 | Singapore June 15 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.) Frt, or Charter 
Baltic Jessen N.G.barg.| 321 | Taku Aug. 24 Chinese Uncertain 
Benefactress Eldrid Am. barg.| 525 | Hongkong Aug. 15 | Smith Archer & Co. Uncertain 
Black Prince Inglis Brit. ship | 750 | Bankok July 9 | Smith Baker & Co. ' New York 
Boreali Beard Brit. ship | 925 | Bankok Aug. 9 | Chinese Uncertain 
Carl Petersen N.G. brig) 215 | Taku Aug. 17 | Smith Baker & Co. Uncertain 
Comet Bray Am. ship 1,157 | Saigon July 20 | Order Uncertain 
Constantia Reay Brit. barg.| 446 | Saigon Aug. 7,| Order Uncertain 
Eliza Mary Edy Brit. Schr. 126 | Taku Aug. 12 | Order Uncertain 
Espiegle Way Brit. barg.| 391 | London Aug. 9 | Hudson Malcolm & Co. | Uncertain 
Birrick Shannon Brit. barg.; 310 | Hongkong Jan. 3 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.. Uncertain 
Fabius Simmons Am. Ship | 655 | Saigon May 15! Walsh, ‘Hall & Co. | Uncertain 
Falke Gottsche N. G. brig) 300 | Nagasaki Aug. 7 | L. Kniffler & Co. | Hakodate 
Feiix Morel Fr, barq. 334 | Toulon Aug. 19 | French Commissariat Uncertain 
Floris Ellis Am. barg.| 250 | Liverpool | July 28 | P.& O. Company Uncertain 
Free Vardon Brit. Schr., 147 | Hiogo July 9/| F. D. Walker & Co. London 
F. A. Palmer King Sal. ship | 2,000 | Hongkong June 23 | Order Uncertain 
Harbottle Wood Brit. barg.} 349 | London July 24) Aspinall Cornes & Co. Uncertain 
Hera Meyer Brit. Schr.| 576 | Bankok July 28) L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Hilda Wulff Swd. bargq. 311 | Hongkong July 19 | Chinese Uncertain 
Jeddo Corbett Brit. barg.| 800 | Hiogo July 26 | Cocking & Singleton Uncertain 
John Milton Le Boutillier} Brit ship | 618 | London July 17 | Hudson Malcolm & Co. | Uncertain 
Julie Jordan Bnit. Schr.| 120 | Hakodate July 13 | Master Uncertain 
Katie Workmeister| N.G. ship} 980 | Saigon July 20 | Chinese Uncertain 
Laju Scott | Brit. ship | 556 | Hongkong June 16 | Aspinall Cornes & Co. | New York 
Landdrost Brown Von Harten N.G.barq. 300 Newchwang Aug. 17) L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Lota Suckline Brit. barg.| 457 | London Aug. 14 | Strachan & Thomas Uncertain 
Mary Ann Wilson Russe! | Brit. ship | 944 | Saigon | July 20) Bavier & Co. Uncertain 

in Clark Brit. ship | 626 | London June 2) Gilman & Co. New York 
Mozart Marcusen Nor. barg.| 292 | Saigon July 20 | Chinese Uncertain 
N. P. Kerkengaurd | Habversen | Nor. barg.| 400 | Saigon July 20 | Order Uncertain 
Neue Grenada Bauer N.G. barq. 294 | Saigon J uly 19 | L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Osko Petersen Nor. barg.| 330 | Saigon July 25 | Grauert & Vo. Uncertain 
Pak Wan — Brit. ship | 795 | London Aug. 14) Gilman & Co. Uncertain 
Palma N.G.barg.| 300 | Hongkong July 24°) L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Panama Neale N.G.barg.| 350 | Saigon July 28, N. 'T. Company Uncertain 
Pegasus Brit. barg.| 525 | Lonaon Aug. 13 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.) Uncertain 
Penang ing Am. barg.| 581 | Bankok June 20 | Findlay Ricbardson&Uo.| Uncertain 
Persia Stranbeck N.G.barg.| 405 | Saigon Aug. 16 | Chinese Uncertain 
Peterborough Orchard Brit. barg.| 560 | Saigon July 17 | Van Oordt & Co. Uncertain 
Princess Johnson N.G. brig) 235 | Hongkong Aug. 17 | Chinese Uncertain 
Sarah Pratt Am. brig 168 | Newchwang June 6] Burgess & Burdick Uncertain 
Stag Martin Brit. barg.| 258 | Bankok June 24 | Van Oordt & Co. Uncertain 
Stephanie Schulte N.G.bar,.| 300 | Saigon July 14 | Grosser & Co. Uncertain 
St. Peter Fullerton Brit. ship | 1,426 | Saigon July 9 | Macpherson & Marshall] Uncertain 
Success Kirby Brit. Schr.| 204 | San Francisco | Aug. 14 | Kirby & Co. Uncertain 
Triton Asmussen N.@. ship 580 | Hongkong July 31 | L. Knifller & Co, Uncertain 
Woodbine Day Brit. brig | 215 | Hongkong Aug. 17 | Bavier & Co. San Francisco 
Woodbine Ware Brit. barg.| 300 | Swatow Aug. 19 | Smith, Archer & Co, Uncertain 
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N otes of the Wteck. 


ROM the pressure of other matters, we omitted last weck 
tonotice a meeting held by the new Directors of the Public 
Gardens, and were not a little amused to hear that our silence 
on the subject was attributed to the supposed influence over 
us of one of the Directors, who having been in opposition to 
what may be called the bottle and flrework school of manage- 
- ment, was propitiated by the honour of election to @ seat at the 
Board! If we know anything ofthe sentiments of the Director 
in question, he accepted the seat with the reluctanco of one 
who felt that the inevitable humiliation of joining a kind of 
Rump Parliament, could be borne if it enabled him to oppose 
the conspiracy against public decency which he has openly 
set his face against in this Journal. That ono or two of the 
new Directors may hold the same views is earnestly to be 
hoped, otherwise there will be but one member to protest— 
and that is the sole objsct of his presence at the Board— 
against a course of management which will turn it into a 
knot of unlicensed victuallers who dispose of their liquor at 
Gardens intended for better purposes. The resignation of the 
first Board cannot be too much regretted, for the act opened 
the very gates which should have been kept closed, and invol- 
ed the abandonment of those very views of which that Board 
were the presumed conservators. The element now upper- 
most at the new Board is the Cremorne-cum-Champagne 
element, and those who wish well to the Public Gardens and 
to the reputation of this community may have been presumed 
to act on some other motives than those of which an aspiring 
green-grocer would he justly ashamed. The time spent over 
these matters must be begrudged by all busy men, but when 
in addition to this loss, there is the annoyance of being per- 
petually in opposition, and instead of carrying principles, 
securing mere modifications of views to which one is radi- 
cally opposed, the acceptance of the scat involves no little 
sacrifice. But some one must do it, or we shall have a Board 
uncontrolled, unifluenced indeed, by any of those views which 
will make or preserve the Gardens a place of desirable resort. 
The first act of the new Board was to suspend the rule 
prohibiting the sale of spirituous liquors. This makes an 
admirable overture to the pretty little comedy. It is a con- 
cession at once to the heat of the weather, the dulness of the 
wine trade, and the presumed tastes of the place, and forms 
& compliment at which Yokohama may be pleased without 
being surprised. Why should we inveigh against the Chinese 
for opium smoking? All nations have their special darling 
vice, and that of the Christian nations is a shameless tend- 
ency to perpetual drinking, which carries them so far that 
they cannot stroll through parterres of flowers, or over soft 
green lawus, or Jisten to the music of Mozart and Mendel- 
sohn without huge reservoirs of liquor at hand, to excite and 
quench at the same time that consuming thirst which it is 
their sweetest pleasure to gratify. However, we have no 
Quixotic views about the matter. We should like to have 
seen the old rule adhered to, but if this cannot be, the only 
thing left is to keep the drinking department down as much 
as possible, to place the booth among the trees as if we really 
were, what we ought to be, thoroughly ashamed of it, and to 
regulate the sale of the liquors as fur as we can. It is a pity 
the Directors are not obliged to take out licenses in their 
own names, and to notify the fact, in letters a foot long over 
the Garden gates, that beer, wines, spirits, visitors and all are 
“licensed to be drunk on the premises.” This would at least 
have had some of the flavour of law about it. 


Google 
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further than we were before. 


WE have most of us been passengers, when there has come 
on board ship “the young gentleman from the owners.” We 
admired the air of proprietorship with which he walked into 
to the Captains’ cabin, bulked, the stewards, and took liberties’ 
with the barometer. That which is saved for us, is to him a 
mere every day vexation of spirit. With familiarity all 
thoughts of reverence have fled. We might quote a good 
many parallel—cases in which the self possession of a favored 
few stands ont in contact to the trembling awe of the vulgar 
many, but the one is sufficient to indicate the nature of the 
feclings with which we regard the license occasionally allowed 
unto themselves by legal men in the dread presence of the 
law. The othor day in a case tried before the American 
Consular Court, some allusion was made to a “collateral 
security.” It is reported that Mr. Marks engaged in the 
case, audibly remarked in answer to the suggestion, or what- 
ever it may have been, “collateral hambug!" Of course a 
strong sense of the ludicrous may have been too much for Mr, 
Marks’ discretion. But he really ought to have learnt by 
this time that Englishmen take their liligation, like every 
other pleasure, in a serious and becoming manner, and 
though Mr. Marks may plead that his outburst of facetiousness 
took place in an American Court, where perhaps more 
jocularity is cultivated, he may rest assured that every 
deviation from certain well understood laws of propriety will 
be noted. 





Tir other day a leading article appeared in the “Japan 
Herald, ° which is remarkable enough under two heads. The 
peculiar nature of the information it displays, and the charac- 
teristic style of its allusions to persons. With some con- 
fused notions of affinity the writer entitles his article “ Yesso 
and Saghalien,,” they having about as munch in common as 
Kelpie Island and the Hebrides, and under this heading he 
informs ns that the American Minister has been requested by 
the Japanese Government to act as their mediator with the Rus- 
sians. If the article in question represents anything like the 
views of the American Minister in regard to this mediation, 
we should certainly consider the Japanese prospect of a satis- 
factory issue, hazy in the extreme. The joint occupuiion of 
Saghalien by the Russians and Japanese has already been the 
subject of plentiful diplomatic correspondence. Practi- 
cally the whole question is strongly suggestion, of the wolf 
and lamb fable. ‘ 

The Japaneseare assured by the “Herald” that Mr. De Lone 
will not aid them in their territorial difficulties with the Rus- 
sians, without an understanding that the said territory in dis- 
pute be opencd to all nationalities; It is not clear how Rus- 
sia can be asked to renounce the exclusive advantages she 
enjoys as wolf in the face of the evident anxiety on the 
part of Japan’s new frends that she should not shrink 
back from the performance of her role as lamb. 





WE entirely agree with the “Echo du Japon” as to the 
inconclusive nature of the telegrams that have been received 
concerning the progress of the war. An attempt we made 
to arrange the items of intelligence in something like order, 
with a view to drawing a probable conclusion, brought us no 
The Bombay telegram of 
August 7th is the only one that suggests any larger operation 
than the mere sparring with which great campaigns usually 
commence, We may take it for granted that no one, or even 
two brilliant victories on the one side or the other will 
decide the war, and we should be very loath to encourage 
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either side to a premature exultation over the meagre and 
unreliable data we have as yet received. 

Leaving all this on one side for what it is worth; what can 
have induced the “Herald” to call the French Minister “a 
shadow.” As a bit of abuse it is fecble in the extreme, and 
utterly unworthy the “Herald” which has undoubted faculties 
in that direction. It is true we have heard the word used as 
a term of obloquy by the less choice sections of London Socie- 
ty, and with marked eflect. But there it was always coupled 
with a full flavored adjective of a nature not quite fitted for 
print. As the word stands, it lacks completeness. But perhaps 
all this is intended for fun, in which case, Mons Outre has 

much reason for gratitude to a newspaper that lays itself out 
ro thoroughly for his amusemont, 





Mran Temperature for the week. Fah. 79.22. 
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JAPANESE NOTES. 

A short time ago we gave our readers an account of the 
manner in which the Mikado’s Government have dealt 
with the large body of feudal nobility which it found in 
possession of nine tenths of the soil of the realm, and in 
the enjoyment of what was virtually sovereign authority 
over a like proportion of the Mikado’s subjects. But 
there was another task bequeathed by the Shogunate to 
its successors in the administration of the Empire which, 
though inferior in magnitude and importanoe to the great 
Daimio question, was une of no inconsiderable difficulty. 
This was the disposalof the numerous body of vassals and 
dependants, official and personal, who formed the imme- 
diate following of the House of Tokugawa. These com. 
prised the two large sections of the military caste known 
as the Hatamoto and the Gokenin. 

The Hatamoto were, it is well known, the class next in 
rank and influence to the Daimios, the only distinction 
between the two being one of income. No one could be 
a Daimio unless he had, nominally'at least a yearly reve- 
nue of 10,000 Koku; no Hatamoto’s income reached that 
amount. In many instances, indeed, Hatamoto were 
branches of the oldest and most illustrious families in the 
Empire; but as ‘ Shomio,” (small names) or Knights, 
they were always necessarily of inferior rank to the 
“ Daimio,” (great names) or Aarons. They were, never- 
theless, a body of high consideration and importance 
throughout the whole period of the usurpation of the 
Shoguns. It was by them that almost every office in the 
executive Government, whether civil or military, was 
filled. With the single exception of the Gonojiu, or 
Council of state, there was no post in the administration 
for which they were not eligible. They were Governors of 
Cities, Generals of Armies, and the representatives of 
Japan in dealings with Foreign Powers. It was by 
Hatamoto’s that all the Shogun’s Treaties with foreign 
nations, including Lord Elgin’s, were negotiated and 
concluded, and the chiefs of tle Embassy sent to the 
European Courts in 1866, were of the same class. When 
it is added that the lowest estimate places their number 
at eighty thousand, that the estates held by them were 
distributed throughout nearly every province in the Km- 
pire, and that each of them was the feudal superior again 
of a number of retainers varying from three to thirty, 
some idea may be formed of the importance of their 
position in the state under the old regime. 

The Gokenin, though superior in numbers, were a much 
inferior body to the Hatamoto, both in rank and income. 
They were identical in position and almost indentical in 
name for Kenin is simply a synonymous term for Kerai 
with the ordinary Daimios’ retainers. ‘The income of a 
Gokenin seldom reached a hundred Kokus; but the broad 
line. of demarcation between them and the Hatamoto was 
not one of income, but. of rank, and consisted in the pos- 
session by the latter, of the privilege of the O-me-miye, 
or admission to the presence of their Lord, of looking on, 
and being looked upon by, the Shogun. The Gokenin 
were subdivided into several classes according to the 
duties they performed, such as Yo-riki, the mounted 
militia ; Doshin, the travelling attendants in the train of 
the palanquin, &c., but these destinctions were not of 
much importance. 
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These two large bodies of the military class, forming 
the hereditary personal following of the Shoguns and 
numbering, with their famiJies and dependants, certainly 
not less than half a million souls were supported 
from generation to generation by the incomes as- 
signed them, in lands or in.rice, out of the more than 
princely revenue at the disposal of their lord. When, 
therefore, in the spring of the year bofore last, the Sho- 
gun was declared a traitor and an Imporial enemy, and 
his dignities and revenues forfeited, his dependants were 
involved in the same ruin and their source of livelihood 
cut off. How did the Mikado’s Government deal with 
the host of its enemies who had thus fallen into its power, 
and whom it could, had it so pleased, have reduced to 
instant beggary ? We venture to reply—in a manner 
at once so liberal and so statesmanlike that it has oe 
been paralleled in history. 

In the first place it allowed the Shogun, after his un- 
conditional submission, to retire to his ancestral estates in 
Sumpu, teking with him as many of his retainers as he 
chose, except, of course, those ringleaders of the rebel- 
lion who had too deeply, committed themselves by their 
determined enraity to the Emperor. At the outbreak of 
hostilities, a considerable fraction of the Hatamotos 
amounting to perhaps a tenth of the whole, either fore- 
seeing the issue of the struggle or from a genuine feeling 
of allegiance to the rightful sovereign, embraced the 
Mikado’s cause, and were rewarded for their loyalty by 
being allowed to retain their former holdings. But be- 
sides these two bands of those who adhered to their chief 
in his fallen fortunes and those who from the first 
espoused the Mikado’s cause, there remained a large num- 
ber, the great majority of tho body in fact, who tem- 
porised to the last moment, and who therefore had no 
claims on the gratitude of either of the parties to the 
struggle. These were for the most part allowed to con- 
tinue in the enjoyment of their incomes for the present 
until matters of greater urgency and importance should 
be settled. Their day of reckoning came after the Go- 
vernment had satisfactorily worked out the great problem 
of the position of the Daimios in the manner of which 
our readers are aware. It should be mentioned that one 
of the first acts of the new Government had been to 
abslish the desiguation of Hatamoto and substitute the 
term ‘Taifu (person of consideration) instead, thereby 
acknowledging their high social position but ignoring 
their feudal relation towards the usurping power that had 
just been overthrown. 

The subsequent behaviour of the Government towards 
the body cannot be better described than in the words of 
the proclamation making known the arrangement they 
have finally determined on. 

“Some time ago,” says this document, the Han in 
“ordor to correct the confusion that had come to prevail 
“between name and right, and stimulated by observing 
‘‘the condition of the countries beyond the seas, restored 
‘to the Emperor the lands which they held in fee. His 
‘‘ Majesty thereupon submitted the matter freely to public 
‘‘ discussion ; and inasmuch as it 1s his supreme desire to 
‘ establish a uniform system of administration for the Fu, 
‘“‘ Han, and Ken alike, aud thus in conjunction with his peo- 
“pyle to extend the warp and woof of good government, the 
‘office of Chihanji was created. As a consequence of 
‘this measure, regulations will bo made fixing the in- 
“comes of the retain era, and the administration in all the 
‘“¢ Han will be amended in accordance with the principles 
‘of the reformed Imperial Government.” 

“In connection with, and as following out these changes 
the appellations Chu-taifu, Ka-taifu and Shi, together with 
the designations of inferior ranks are herewith abolished, 
aud the terms Shizoku and Sotsu substituted. 

‘It is the Emperor’s command that as soon as the 
regulations fixing their incomes have been framed they 
shall be placed under the jurisdiction of the authorities of 
the place where they reside. It shall be their duty to 
yield implicit obedience to His Majesty's wishes, to re- 
member each one his own position, and to use diligence 
in the discharge of the official functions to which he may 
be called. 


“The land from which they have hitherto derived their 
revenues is taken from them and they will in future be 
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kind. In my immediate neighbourhood is a German household 
and I am soon made aware thaf they are celebrating the receipt 
of a telegram. We all know how Germans do celebrate these 
kind of thing and outbusts of Teutonic exultation at two o'clock 
in the morning are disturbing toa sleepy man. I begin to 
get angry with them, when I find that they have not got it all 
their own way. A French houschold a little in the other 
direction are also celebrating a telegram, and between the 
two, the dignified spirit of neutrality in which I treat tele- 
grams generally during the day time, rapidly gives way toa 
feeling of deadly hatred to both parties. However, joy over a 
telegram cunnot last for ever, and I am gradually calming 
when my momban, whio has evidently been disturbed in slum- 
bers, thinks it high time to take cure of mea little. Ie ac- 
cordingly walks twice or thrice round the premises, a kind of 
ghostly marrow bone and cleavers, setting evcry nerve on the 
thrill and evey tooth on edge by the castine solo by which 
he is supposed to frighten away thieves. (For my part I 
would sooner have athief, if he would content himself with 
something small). The momban ut last retires to his lair, 
and allis still. But peace is of short duration. A yelp,a 
bark, another bark, and I atn aware that my mombans’ dog 
is awake and is taking care of his master. A perfect chorus 
of barking. and the dreadful truth bursts upon me. All the 
mombans’ dogs in the neighbourhood are awake and are all 
taking care of their masters. They keep each other up to 
the mark in a most wonderful manner; there is an obstinate 
brute with a base voice and a bad cold in his head who does 
not join inthe general outery, but the moment there is the 
least flagging, in slow sullen, persistent barks, he calls 
them back to a sense of duty and they go at it again. One hours’ 
fevered slumber, and then a terrific scream next door, my 
neighbour fancies poultry, he has got hold of a dumb cock and 
is trying to teach him to crow. 
Yours &e., 
A RESIDENT. 





COLONIAL TYPES. 





Tie Intevuicent Native. 

Without any exception the Prince Auyhow Warmiron is the 
most intelligent native of Cathay. Aristocrat by birth and 
associations, he is the most active member of the advanced 
liberal party. Almost as powerfuland influential as the King 
of Cathay himself, he is the most devoted and reliable of the 
King’s supporters. No less than ten thousand men drilled in 
European fashion, and armed with the best breach-loaders, 
are ready at his behest to go any where and undertake any- 
thing. Two Iron-clads carry his flag, and altogether he 
represents a formidable power. 

An intelligent native shows in two very special lights 
—one when he is contemplated by his own country- 
men, the other as he is considered by the foreigner. 
It is only possible for Europeans to theorize as to his 
former aspect. That a large majority of his enemies and 
all his friends should hate him, is so perfectly in accord- 
ance with things as they should be, that it would be a very 
cavilling spirit that would take exception to the same stand- 
ard of feeling existing in Cathay as in Europe, under this 
head. probably, Anyhow Warmiron, finds, like most of us, con- 
siderable difficulty in securing decent god-fathers for his 
children, and probably again it is a difficulty that troubles him 
but very little, he being. ax has been already said, a very in- 
telligent man indeed. It is not unlikely that the Cathayans 
look upon Warmiron asa kind of mamiac. or person bewitched 
by the white man’s evil eye, for it must be borne in mind that 
all Cathayans are not intelligent, and some of them are benight- 
ed enough to regret the days when their country had not as 
yet tasted the delights of an improved civilization. These 
benighted creatures are of course ignorant of the first) prin? 
ciples of social ethics, political economy and other gay 
sciences of a like nature that give so much comfort to all well 
regulated minds. Civilization is of course a very expensive pro- 
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dler, (nephew of the well known Jeremy) into the astute and 
dashing Diddler of Fagin Diddler & Co. His hide had been pretty 
well stripped of all its feathers before he took to plucking on 
his own account. Special reference is made to Diddler as it is 
mainly to him that the great work of Anyhow’s, regeneration is 
due. His firm supplied the Iron-clads, the cannon, the 
breach-loaders. the uniforms, the drums, the fifes and all the 
necessarics of improved warfare. It was Diddler who fired 
Anyhow’s martial spirit into a desire for these things by 
picturesque accounts of Camberwell's manly Volunteers and 
what they could do, if they only got a chance. Among the 
other instruments of advanced civilization introduced into 
his principality by Anyhow were ; three ice machines, an obser- 
vatory, the disused plant of the Blackwallatmospheric Riulway> 
five sets of trepanning instruments, a giant balloon (slightly 
damaged), two miles of telegraph wire, an electric ecl, and a 
choice selection of French chromo-lithographs. These po- 
pular educators had all to be paid for, and many of the Prince's 
followers who had no wish to be educated, objected, indiscreetly 
it ix true, to the necessary taxation to meet the cost of such 
unportations. Bat Anyhow Warmiron was not a man to be 
baulked in the path of progress, and he accordingly fell back 
onan old fashioned and very efficacious remedy for disaffec- 
tion. and cut off refractory heads with a vigour that must have 
given evident satisfaction to his admirers, as proving that 
though thoroughly impregnated with the spirit of civilization 
he was not in any way cnervated by its influence. This part 
of the subject may readily be dismissed, inasmuch as Anyhow 
being infinitely ahead of the majority of his countrymen im 
all that relates to an intelligent appreciation and adaptation 
of European virtues, soon became an object of distrust and 
jealousy. The amount of intimacy allowed to Diddler by one of 
their own order was an infamous abomination to the stupid old 
nobles of Cathay. Tlis acquired taste for raw beef-steaks and 
porter, Was a crime against decency and religion, the gentle- 
manly manner he had acquired of smoking a strong cigar in 
strange housex, expectorating noisily, nodding his head 
familiarly, wearing his hat on one side, in fact all the accom- 
plishments that distinguish the best class of Camberwell 
bucks, were simply horrifying to the conservative old savages 
around him. 

Be that as it may, the forcigners resident in Cathay find the 
Prince a most profitable Potentate and speak well of him 
accordingly, A great customer for European goods, he 
Hatters the European tradesmen with whem he comes in 
contact by the intelligent interest he takes in their civilized 
manners. A pure democrat at heart, his admiration is as 
much excited by the counter jumper’s paper collar as by the 
Admirals’ cocked hat, and he accepts invitations to dine with 
each so that he may have opportunities of studying the 
structure of both the paper collar and the cocked hat. Any- 
how Waermiron dining with an Huropean resident is a very 
admirable sight. he stolidity of the North American In- 
dian under torture they say is marvellous (in reading the 
stories one is certainly inclined to imagine the torture invent- 
ing powers of North American Indian somewhat weak—one 
would like to have a trial at an Indian, just to see), but the 
Cathayan Prince calmly eating the garbage served to him in 
Cathay as European food, without a remark, without a splut- 
ter. without even so much as a cough, is indeed exhilarating 
to the true humanitarian. The only really weak point about 
Warmiron in socicty is his demeanour to ladies. ‘Topics for 
conversation do not occur readily to iim, and though he 
speaks English perfectly well, he probably thinks it a little 
beneath his dignity to put himself to much exertion for the 
female furcigners. On one occasion the wife of his host mide 
violent exertions to amuse and interest the illustrious and 
intelligent nobleman. She at last succceded in attracting his ats 
tention in # marked manner, so marked a nanner tdeed, 
that had the husband not been on the point of selling a 
steamer to him there would) probably have been some words. 
Lt came to be understood therefore that he was not a ladics 
man. and perhaps it was not the least intelligent trait: in lus 
character, that he allowed such an understanding to be 
Among men, he wnply compensated for any 
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the native guitar, had lost large sums at Blind TMookcy, betted 
largely on the local races, always lost his money, and paid up 
like a Prince. Occasionally the Europeans of Cathay give 
balls. These entertainments are spoken of, it is true, ina 
depreciatory manner by the worn out old sucaks of the com- 
munity who have no wives of their own to be danced with, and 
are too effete to care to dance with other peoples wives, but the 
bloods, the brilliant young merchant Prince, the brave broker, 
the dashing dry goods men, look forward to these gatherings 
with much anxicty and excitement. What fights as to who 
shall wear the badge of office as M. C. on the night of the 
sprightly revels! What discussions over the invitations! 
What chances for the committee men to pay off old) grudges. 
The ladies too ...... » but stop, there are certain joys like 
certain sorrows, too sacred to be spoken of lightly. With a 
view it may be presumed of shewing them as much as pos- 
sible, the Cathayan notables in the neighbourhood are general- 
ly invited, and they look on probably much in the same spirit 
as the Englishman whose Egyptian host treats him with an 
exhibition of the Gawazzi. Anyhow Warmiron is of course 
present, smiling, talking and just a little drunk. It is after 
dinner and he drinks frecly of Champagne. When he gets 
tired of smiling and talking, he sits on a form, with an 
expression on his face that one would not call intelligent lad 
not one seen it so often on the faces of Princes laying tound- 
ation stones, Aldermen on the beneh, and respectable Church 
Wardens during the sermon. Te dees not enjoy the Nautch 
provided for him, nor do any of his countrymen. Perhaps 
the whole thing seems unreal and a sham. What would other- 
wise be the charming undress. and dchightful gestures of the 
ladies, is spoiled hy the absurd and complete black casing 
of the men who are more staid in their demeanour than ever. 
He feels it to be a good thing spoiled, Gin and Bitters, Brim- 
stone and Treacle. 

The Prince did not neglect questions affecting the future 
of his principality. Being well aware that his enlightened 
example conld not be before his people continually, he found- 
ed an university. The powers of conception he showed here 
were really remarkable; there were desks and forms and 
black boards and scholars (compulsory system for which 

‘English people are now clamouring), two eightcen inch globes, 
and a box of mathematical instruments. ‘The only difficulty 
was in the choice of Professors, and here as in the case of the 
Admiral and the counter jumper the same want of dis- 
crimination on the part of Anyhow caused him to hesitate 
between a waster of arts and the steward of a Germau steam- 
boat, the rival candidates for the rectorship, The steward 
received the appointment, and perhaps he was not the worse 
man of the two for the position. The staff was supplemented 
from time to time, by a Frenchman who could play the flute, 
a very strong American with double joints, engaged to teach 
military strategy and a few others of less note as specialists? 

In his religious and moral opinions Anyhow Warmirons 
is (unwittingly) an advanced disciple of the most advanced 
school of utilitarian rationalism, or rational utilitarianism. 
And here it is that a tremendous problem presents itself 
to the anthropologist and psychologist. A  Cathayan 
Prince, whose sole knowledge of Rifled guns, Bottled 
beer and the useful arts is derived from a few years 
jutercourse with Europeans, is actually on a par with the most 
brilliant European philosophers in the conclusions to which 
be has come on the most serious questions of all. We shrink 
appalled before the tremendous intellect of the man who with- 
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of a fellow man’s opinion, unguided by the flashing lights of 
modern science stands, on the same proud pinnacle as the 
astute Diddler himself, Diddler the undaunted who compares 
himself to a joint stock company, inasmuch as he does not 
believe himself to be possessed of a sonl worth saving. 
Are the above Hippaut lines exagyerated,untrue? Do they con- 
vey @ foul insult to the peace bringing civilization: of the 
West? Are they libels on the great Anglo-saxon race, 
its commercial spirit, its liberal mdependant instincts ? 
Or can it be that Civilization as we know her is worse and 
more demoralizing than war? War brings with her blood: 
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shed and rapine, Does our civilization go hand to hand with 
Fraud and Petty larceny. Are her most elfective agents the 
concession-mongers, the Diddlers, the Fagins, the Pykes, of 
these sketches ? ‘Turkey, Eygpt, the Independent states of 
India, China, each afford a field wherein to study the 
answer to such a question. 

ASCENT OF “ FUSIYAMA.” 

There is perhaps no more relisble evidence of an Englishman's 
origin than his rendering of the verb to “do” It is not fair, for 
example, to suppose that when he climbs a mountain he has less 
intention of looking down from the summit than a Frenchiman or a 
Pole, but it is certain that however fully that intention may have 
been frustrated, the Englishman is not prone on his return to vex 
himself with any query such as that which erstwhile puzzled the 
Jews, “what went ye out for to see,” but rathers bases the main 
part ofa very solid conceit upon the fact that he has done” the 
mountain. Without wishing to trespass on Lecky's or Buckle’s 
ustimates of national ethics. it is possible to assert, that ina little group 
of houseliuld words some very del:eate indices of a people's character 
may be discovered. For these houschold words, thoush generally 
kicked into one of the lower circles of existence by some trivial, per- 
haps fortuitous aptitude, are subsequently caught up ani tossed on 
"into the heres and theres of all the grada- 
tions, and finally reach somewhere a groove in which they roll fitly, 
and of which they are as sure exponents as any crabbed fraction is 
of the power of friction or the modults of a machine. Holding this 
creed we fancy fondly that to Jénglish ears we san convey a rery 
potent apology fora barren toil, by saying we have “ done” the big 
mountain, nor vet be cast up ta the category of “ brother Sam” who 
"You will readily ad- 
mit the distinction of idea conveyed by the two expressions, without 
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however debasing your metaphysical mathematics so far as to dis- 
intesrate the sling of our trans-atlantie neighbours, whose make-me- 
visible even-on-a mud-heap bias lias forced their every-day language 
through Deedalian inutation-, into a marvellous diction, whereby an 
American's speech bewrayeth him on the threshold. Perhaps you 
will recognise in all this nothing but a phase of mental discomforture 
that ta'.es refuge in general platitudes’ Then I can only say, go 
and see whether vou ean gather for sourself more fruit than we did 
on that reverend pile of cinders called Fujisan. 

A saving obtains in Japan that “to appreciate the beautiful one 
must have seen Nikkwo.’ Now the mountuins of this Nikkwo are 
the wuardians of an urn wherein repose the ashes of one who framed 
a system that the world might well enshrine among its gems of 
wisdom ; and the woods of this Nikkwo are the home of a bird 
whose veice, beyond expression melodivus, is heard nowhere else in 
Nippon Zenkohu. The tomb of Mahonict and the notes of the 
Bulbul ure expressions whose etomvlogy is not onomatopeic, yet 
their very sound is charged with some maygnetie influence from 
which few hearts can be isolated. It inay be therefore that such 
presences as these, addid to the hitherto inaccessible virginity of 
Nikkwo ancl its environs clothe it with a beauty not wholly its own’ 
Yet although a oman should enounce without demonstration this 
proposition, that nature has stored up in Japan some chef d’euvres 
of herart finer than Constance Windermere, or the “ Golden Islands’. 
he may still be acquitted of those anbrosial phantasies wherewith we 
are apt to accredit all ecstatic scene seekers. For to have mounted 
that sombre pile of massive stoue steps, where during three hundred 
yerrs the kind mosses have anxiously piled up soft pillows between 
sound and the stillness of the sacre | ashes—to have seen from the 
top of “ Nantaisan” the endles magnificence of hills, which amid the 
furica of the Voleano, the avalanch: and the Typhoun, nurture 
forests of Azalia and vallies of Camelia—to have looked where the 
giant of the Volcano leaped down one afternoon, and with his 
shoulders propped up an immeasurable cliff, to hem in the like of 
Chiusenji, while with either hand be tore a chusu whose sheer sides 
daze one’s vision by their 400 feet of haughty iinmensity—to have 
guzed, I say, upon all this is certainly to have advanced many steps 
nearer to the fountain of Hippocrene. From Nikkwo you will 
therefore bring back this moral—that if ever the texture of a inan’s 
hopes waxes threadbare, anl the depths of his purse ne longer 
respond to an enquiring digit, he would do well to get him a pair of 
chopsticks and a Japanese tonsure, and becomes a © yo-szte-bito” of 
this rare region, But from Fuji-yoma you will probably return 
imbued with the refle-tion of raspberry Jum Jack in the fable, 
numely, that you will not do it again. You will indeed have 
estublished » gort of mental connection wilh bis grand od form, and 
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an indescribable, it may be affection, it may be the reverse, will cause 
you to look on him with eyes other than of yore. Such mental 
phases may be produced by the detrition of boot-leather and the 
action of the flexors and extensors, but at any rate it is something 
that no longer between you and the fairest boundary of a Japanese 
horizon spring up Demosthenic reflections of, “non cuivis homini 
contingit adire Fujisan.” 

Meantime we had better make a start for we have but six days 
and a half for the trip, and we are not provided asa “ Minister 
Plenipotentiary” with guards and passports On the contrary we 
must not make beforehand any enquiries through which our inten- 
tion might ooze, but carry unconscions faces along the road, as 
though our only aim is the hot springs of Hakone, whither we are 
permitted to go in search of health. You may well ask why the 
Japanese Government forbids the ascent of the mountain to For- 
eigners. If, not being content to think that they fear some spurious 
imitation of their matchless mound, you take the trouble, as I did, 
to enquire into the matter, I venture to predict you will end by 
concluding that they do not know their own reasons. By no means 
an uncommon thing with the Jnpanese, but come with us and you 
will discover the truc ca use. which the oflicinls were ashamed to tell 
you. 


We suppose all personal equipment packe Lin “ Riyagake” aud 
culinary necessaries iu a“! Naga-mochi.” Ona forced march like 
this one does not look for ‘ Persicos apparatus” or Baronial Sir- 
loins, but we take a sturdy lump of ice, well swaddled in water. 
proof blankets, and as many wired bottles as can be thrust into the 
interstices of ‘“‘ Crosse and Blackwells prize-imedal” marvels. “ Les 
fous font les festins et les sages les mangent,” but he who denies his 
weary ears the pop of a vigorous cork will find many pebbles in his 
shoes ere he reaches his journey’s end. 

Our first afternoon’s destination is “ Yenoshima’—a distance of 
some 16 miles. Every body knows how completely beyond descrip- 
tion is the glory of those monster Pines that toss their knotty arms 
over the Eastern sea way of Japan; and every one will have pictured 
them to himself ns the centennial Spectators of many a weird and 
wondrous scene in Japanese history and verily when the whilom 
“ Snnkin Kotai” (Daimios visita to Yedo in turns) separated fair 
“Goten-jochiu” for the nonco from their Koto” playing and flower 
cutting, these brave trees may have felt tlicir sap stirred by glances 
from soft eyes, peeping through the luttic work of the weary ‘* Nori- 
mon,” or seen the ferns that wrap their knees stained by blood, that 
still cries from@the dust against those days, when haughty Daimios 
knew no restraint save the pallor of their own passions. In truth 
they were quaint times!—a man had need be careful where he built 
his house, lest it should fall out that on a spring day, when mens 
blood is high in their veins, his serene Highnes.- the ‘Taikun’s 
afternoon rambles might tend in that direction, and the Roval atten- 
tion be so fur attracted as to elicit w trivial remark about the splen- 
dor of this new house ; for then the fute of the place was sealed. 
Not twice must it become an Imperial me-zawari (obstruction to the 
eye). It was iminediately pulled down, und its owner could only 
bow and be thankful. Again these Pines may many a time have 
sheltered some “ Brave” waiting to perform the “ tameshi-giri” 
(trisl-cut) with his new “ Masamune” or " Bizen-szke-snda” (cele- 
brated swords). Nota few simpleminded way-furers were a ‘mitted 
to their last home by this crucl cut. One instance is interesting 
as illustrating the powers popularly accredited to the Japanese 
sword. A certain swordsman of great repute having become posses- 
sed of a unusually fine blade, posted himself one evening beside the 
Nihonbashi (bridge in Yedo) fur the purpose of trying his new 
weapon. By and by comes a countryman bound for the fish —mar- 
ket, and to him our hero administered the cut called the “ Bamboo 
splitter’? (kara-take-wari) with such murvellous dexterity that 
although the swain was completely severed in two from head to 
fork he went on sublimely unconscious of the little misfortune 
that had befallen him. Presently finding no fish in the market he 
wends his way home, and at luat discovers his condition by observing 
that the halves of bis body fallin different directions. But all this 
is past. Now-a-days the hearts of the many eycled pines are burned 
out, and their limbs lopped by the rough farmer, who cares more 
for his winter woodstack than all the mukashi-gatari (old legends) in 
existence. ‘ho ‘ Sankin-kotai” and the “ tameshi-giri” have ceased 
from the land. The “ Giyo-retz” (procession) of the Daimios is 
shorn of all iis oid magnificence, and reduced to a dozen puny 
looking oflicers, whose vegetable muscles are lost amid the folds of 
London metropolitan’s cust off clothing, or Tunies that have cost 
the Brit-eh soldier six weeks imprisonment. Thus the Pines are 

emuy ed and begin to wither, seeing nothing new from morn to night 
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save perchance the death throes of some poor beggar who makes his 
last bed on the green sward at their feet. even now as we pass 
there isa dead man Iving there—the matting that constituted his 
only covering while alivo drawn over his emaciated face, and his 
skeleton limbs suggesting dire need of Peabodies, and St. Pancras 
guardians. 
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The roadside beggar of Japan is a particularly unlucky 
He is never a blind man or a hale mun. For the former 
there is shampooing, and for the latter many occupations requiring 
fewer accomplishments than mendicity—a qualified beggar must be 
able to shock you into charitable feelings by the exhibition of a 
mained limb, a loathsome disease or a disgusting deformity. On 
such objects the cash of their countrymen descends with tolerable 
venerusity, and for a season the world wags fairly, but 60 s00n as 
their miserable bodies refuse any longer to be supported on the 
Bamboo shoot and the cup of rice their real troubies begin. They 
must be carcful not to die on anybodies premises. The hou-eholder 
within whose precincts a beggar expires is obliged by the authori- 
ties to pay a sum amounting to many times the expenses of a 
funeral, so that the only feelings excited by the imploring appeal 
of the moribund deformity are hasty desires to push him on next 
door. His neighbour is ina similar position, and thus tvo often 
the wretched man cannot even lic down and give up his soul peace- 
fully, but must stagver on until he drops from shcer exhaustion, 
and expires with the hard words “tonuri tonari” beaten in on his 
brain. Ihave seen a child, unable to move, left lying in the mid- 
dle ofa village street day after day—nobody would stretch out a 
hand to help him Jest an unwary morsel might give him strength to 
drag his body tu his benefactors door. Naturally then the beggars 
have favorile dying places under the old Pines on the Tokaido or in 
some quict valley, behind an execution ground—Such a place you 
may ece any day within half an hours walk of this very settlement. 
More thai fifty bodies are lying there unnoticed by anything save a 
score of hungry dogs—Of course there are alms houses in Yedo, but 
the money allowed by the Government for their maintenance must 
find its way through many hands, and it is not wonderful that the 
capacity of these miserable places largely exceeds their requirements 
The people themselves are very charitable, but enormous demands 
are imide on their purses by ancther and u'together different cluas 
of beggar—viz: the many myriads of wandering priests who tell 
their “ Ju-dama” (rosarics) and recite their  nembutz” from door 
to dour. He must have a bold heart and a callous tympanum who, 
to save half a dozen cash, can endnre these droning horrors for half 
an hour. One third of the Japanese are licensed beggars, who 
glorify Amida by doing nothing, and what wonder is it that but 
smiall aluis reinmain for those, w o-e natural deformities or hereditary 
diseases prevent them frum participating in the finer swindle of 
their bald-headed peers. 


Well here we are at Yenoshima, but our baggage is not yct up, 
so in the interim let us pay our respects to the old Inkiyosan, of 
whose 82 years, 30 have been passed in retirement bere, because 
ut two score and ten his “ Saitai’’ propensities overcame his sacers 
dotal training, or to speak planly he “ girded” himself with a wife. 
He is u fresh hearted octogenarian—persuaded that in the far West, 
whence come these omniscient barbarians, there must be a medicine 
putent “ to bind man’s dew like life,” and ready to drink anything 
from eau de vie to cau de cologne, in the hopes of strengthening his 
knees, which have played him, he thinks, a scurvy trick by stiffening 
under the action of eighty frosts. He says he has been looking at 
the opposite coast for 30 years, and is by no meuns tired of the 
prospect yet—and in the truth if you desire to see perfect beauty, 
vo to the second story of the “ Iwamoto-in” at Yenoshima on a 
summers day, aud lie down with your face towards Fusiyama. You 
can moreover amuse yourself by reading the history of the “ Will of 
the golden tortoise '’ (Kin-kame-zan), which you will find in many 
fair manuseripts cunningly embellished, und preserved in lacquer 
boxes. There, among other legendary curiosities, is Nhe story of 
Hogo-Sagami’s dream, wherein the God Benten appeared and pre- 
sented him with three fish scales laid on a Fan; and these being 
fastened over the three gates of the island temple, were presently 
transformed into three deftly formed stone ‘ uroko” (scales). 

Our bavgage ought to have been up long ago, but then it is 
carried by Yokohama coolies, anda Yokohama Javanese is good for 
nothing but swindling —stranze it is but true, that the anti-Foreign 
party in Japan is in a position to draw ils strongest argument from 
One 


collivion with our boasted civilization seems to make rabble of all 


the cffeet of Foreign intereourse as instanced in) Yokohama. 


a Japanese’s politeness and respect. Many are apt to attribute this to 
the evil licence of Forcign manners, but L have seen enough of the 
Samurai class to be persuade tl that our conduct bears nu untuvers 
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able contrast with theirs. The intolerance that brands us with 
titles no less than “ chikushome ” (beast) and ‘Cakudome ” (ruflian), 
expresses itself towards the even more unbridled action of a 
Japanese gentleman in some such form as “ shosho doraku de oide 
nasaimasz ”’ (he is a little wild.) It seems that the combination of 
Japanese and European temperainents produces a chaos of irrecon- 
ciluble contradictions, whose absurditics must find many 


points of expression. 


salient 
We too have not carved out a creed of abject 
humility with the edge of the sword as the Samurai has been doing 
for centuries, and you may introduce your bootmuker, or take any 
other anglican means of avowing your displeasure to the scavenger 
or Tanner who greets you gaily and enquires your destination, but 
you will have only tauzht him to treat your in future with more 
insolence at a greater distance. He has learned as he says himself 
to “ put your nose where your eye ought tv be” (hana wo tutte me 
ni tszkeru), and that is exactiy what those rascals have been doing 
who now at length come in sight with our traps. Friend be warned 
in time and never hire a Yokohania cvolie further than the Tckaido, 
fur there you can get really strong coolies, and ata reasonable rate 
by the process called “ (szgiba-ninsoku? that ie hiring them from 
stage to stage, and you will not be subjected to that greatest of 
nuisances, arriving long befure your traps. To this I may add never 
sieep under an “ippai no kaya,” ov a musquito curtain that covers 
ull the floor, for you may be sure there is some spot that does not 
reach the mats, or some hole in some corner, and a battle with the 
striped buzzera is an ouvrage de longue haleine, and u bad fortifier 


for a big walk. 


* Embarked at last for Oiso (yreat sea shore) which lies on the 
coast opposite to Yenoshima, und distant about 12 miles, we push 
off at 10 o’clock a.m. Too late for such a start, and you will see 
that in a journey done at high pressure from be.inning to end the 
loss of onc morning’s hour is irrecoverable. It is weary work 
crossing the bay undera scorching sun without wind enough to rescue 
us from the clumsy offorts of the Japanese oar, our skipper too 
secins to make words rather than deeds his profession, and spins 
endless yarns, contrasting these evil days with the easy years a score 
old. Rice is dear, and it isa day to be marked with white chalk 
when he and his mates capture 20 lbs. of awabi—value’10 tempos. 
‘of course no question can be raised as to the possibility of support- 
ing the two families to whom the boat belongs if such days were 
continuous, but rains and storms too often guard tho Awabi and 
decay the boat, which cost $5 ten years ago but could not now be 
built, the man eays, under 330. The new Government finds 
as yet little fuvour with the lower orders—that is plain. Then 
he branchea off into family troubles,:and tells you that his 
wife is dying of consumption and that although he has spent 
a rio in purchasing for her the two great medicines it was as 
ueclcss ag spitting against the wind.” What do you suppose these 
two great medicines are P The liver of a criminal just executed, 
which the executioner pulls out through the gullet while the trunk is 
atill supposed to be living (ikigimo), and the fatty soot scraped from 
the roof of the * Dabisho” or place where the bodies of the dead 
are burned! One might fuirly fancy himself thrust back to the days 
of Pliny and Philistion, when epilepsy was fed with the brains of un 
uss or the ashes of a Hyrevas’ ridge bune, and ague patients went 
out left handed to capture bastard wasps. 


Drifting back to visions of these white-haired traditions we are 
roused by the shouts of the fishermen from the shore now close at 
hand. There much bustle attends the “Jibiki” or drawing of the 
big net, in which half the villagers have shares, and towards which 
swomen and children are hastening from all sides with dishes platters 
and bowls. Goodnatured fate may have at some time accorded to 
you that glorious pulsation under whose influence the most sombre 
of anglers is liable to enact the farce of .Wyles —I mean the throb that 
marks the moment when the King of fishes pur.ues your “ blue jay 
and maillards wing,” into the shallow, and gives a real business like 
roll, telling you to strike when and how you please. If se you have 
much to be thankful for, but I question if even then you can have 
known a tithe of these poor people’s excitement, for to them an 


empty cuat signifies starvation. Fishing like everything else may 
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samuro (hence its name—“ horse entering,”’) we traverse that per- 
haps finest stretch of the Tokaido leading into “ Odawara” (region of 
little fields.) Underfoot a wide rutless road, always overshadowed 
by the Patriarchal Pines, on the left, the sca “pining round restless 
shores,” and away totheright miles of green vallics, narrowed by forests 
and coiled about the feet of mountains. If there has ever been any 
India-rubber in your calves it ought to como out now, for you feel 
like the Atticans of old “ ever delicately marching on most pellucid 
air.” Anon we arrive at a notice marking the “Treaty limit,” 
and forbidding further progress, but the officials who might be ex- 
expected to examine our credentials, are evidently bent rather upon’ 
collecting coin for the ferry than on disputing the passage of the 
river that crosses the road a little further on. Here we becoine for 
the nonce bales of goods and, tumbling ourselves on to machines 
such «8 masons at home use for stone carrying, are raised on the 
shoulders of four coolies and carried over, arrived at the other 
side, and having undergone the ordeal of being importuned for 
drinks by your bearers you cannot but stop, if you have any feelings 
of an engineer, and admire a Break-water that presents one of the 
most beautiful specimens of Fascine revetment I have ever seen in my - 
life. A photograph of it would delight General Pasley’s heart. 

Odawira boasts itself the residence of a Daimio, but the castle 
might be a workhouse, if only it were kept in better repair; and the 
lung straggling street. gives no evidence of its dignity, save a num- 
ber of tunble-down “ Naga-ya” (barracks), which wrest from us no 
few imprecations, in that they add so many unlogged yards to a 
journey already stretching into the small hours of the night. 

(To be Continued.) 





THE REPLY OF SIR EDMUND ITORNBY TO THE 
ADDREsS OF THE FOREIGN RiSIDENTS 
OF sHANGHAI. 





(The Japan Gazet te-) 

GENTILMEN,—I thank you very much for this expression of satis- 
faction at the mode in which I have endeavoured to perform the 
duties appertaining to the Office of Hl. M. Chief Judge for Chins 
and Japun. 

You are pleased to say that I have checked instead of encouraged 
litigation, and have endeavoured to conciliate differences that have 
arisen between members of the community. Such, I conceive, was 
my duty, and in so faras I have been able to render members of 
the community either collectively or individua'ly any asssistance, I 
have done no more than what I conceive to be tke duty of every 
official. Socially, every effort of mine to be on terms of friendship 
with each member of the community, and to encourage amicable 
relations amongst yourselves, has been more then reciprocated by 
you all, 

I cannot, however, take my leave of you without alluding to two 
or three topics in which I have taken, and still tuke, a great interest. 
In the first place, let me congratulate you upon the culin, business- 
like, I might well alyo say statesman like tone, in, which, when 
called upon, you have discussed all questions of mercantile and 
political importance. While doing so, you have merged national 
distinctions, and spoken simply as members of one undivided com- 
munity. Sv long as you observe this rule of conduct, every expres- 
sion of your opinions will, I feel convinced, not only gain in im- 
portance and in strenzth, but will be entitled to, and raceive, from 
those to whom they may be addressed, the greatest consideration. 


You have recently entered upou anew form of Municipal Go- 
yernment, the strength and influence of which entirely depends upon 
the heartiness with which every member of the community lends his 
assistance to its administration. Your Council have a very difficult 
duty to perform. It should be always borne in mind that it is not a 
body appointed to rule over you, bnt one whom you have yourselves 
elected, and who froin a sense of public duty, have consented, vo- 
luntarily and without payment, to sacrifice a large portion of their 
time in the service of the community. 

You have lately re-organized your Voluntecrs. Situated as you 
are, it appears to me that you are not only justified, but imperatively 
called upon, to provide adequate means for your own protection ; 


be carried on under two phases. On this shore too, are a inarvellous. | and I trust that while, on the one hand, this Burgher Corps will 
number of children currying “ szdzribako ” (writing boxes) for to-day | never be used for offensive purposes, on the other, its organization 
(Sth of 7th month) every child in Japan washes his ink stone and: will never be allowed to die out from neglect or indifference. Every 
prays for better success in the future, No doubt 26 letter caligraphy | able-bodied man in the settlement ought to be a member of either 
will laugh heartily at such ubsurdity, but equally ready to forgive ‘its active or reserve branch. In olden times it was to their Burgher 
it is be, who has wearied his intellect and elbow over the radicals of ! Corps that half the towna in Europe owed their progress and 
the countless “ kanji” (Chinese character.) their liberties. The knowledge that they could defend their own, 

Turning our backs upon “ Oiso” and the river “ Baniu,’ whose | saved them frequently from attack, and sectred to them in trouble 
ouce wide and rapid waters engulphed the faverite Loree of Jnage- j Home times, peace aad prosperity. Events hare sown that the Go« 
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vernment of this country is tramelled by conflicting opinions amongst 
it own people, as regards its relations with foreigners; and you are, 
in fact, assisting it in the perfsrmance of its treaty dutios, when you 
by timely precautions prevent, by the attitude you assume, the evil- 
disposed from taking advantage to your cost, of complications which 
have arisen, and are so constantly likely to arise, out of those very 
relations. 

The plainful and astoundig intelligence we have just received of 
political disturbance in Europe, will, Iam sure, muke no difference 
in the friendliness of your relations with each other. Though you 
may be the subjects of rival and hostile Governments, your mutual 
relations are ofa far more intimate and holy character. You are 
members of one family residing in a strange land, exposed to com- 
mon dangers and having common interests; whether your Rulers 
see fit to differ or agree, that cannot and ought not to «affect you. 
War is a curse; but let it not, I beseech you, interrupt feelings that 
spring from mutual respect, kindly intercourse and private social 
relations. ‘ Sas 

In conclusion, while again thanking you for the flattering proof 
you have given me of your esteem and good-will, permit me to offer 
you, without distinction of nationality, my grateful acknowledgments 
for the kindness and hospitality shown me during my residence in 
China, and to wish you all prosperisy and happiness. - 

(Signed) EDMUND HORNBY, 
H. B. M. Chief Judge 
for China and Japan. 


Or a a ee a Sheaaws. 
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Haw Report. 


U. 8S. CONSULAR COURT. 
Kanagawa, 1st September, 1870. 
Before Leuven Lyon, Esq. 
Hoyt versus Dunn. 


- eee Assessors. 


This was a suit to recover damages for false imprisonment. 

Mr. F. W. Marks and Mr. G. W. Hill appeared for the plaintif : 
defendant conducted his own case, his application for time to pro- 
cure a competent legal advi-er from Shanghai having been refused. 

Defendant demurred to the plea on the ground that sufficient 
cause to constitute an action had not been shown, and that evidence 
in the Court of justice was privileged. 

The Court over-ruled the demurrer, observing that the single issue 
in the case was perfectly simple. 

Mr. Marks in opening tho case said that on the 3lst July Mr. 
Dunn had sworn an affidavit in the U. 8. Consular Court at Yedo, 
charging plaintiff with certain feionious acts, for which there was not 
a tittle of evidence, though plaintiff on the strenvth of this affidnvit 
was arrested and imprisoned till bail was forthcoming, for two days 
from the date of arrest. The charge was gone into on the 12th and 
was unqualifiedly dismissed. (The lenrned counsel here quoted the 
judgment ) The petition wag, he thought, singularly badly answered, 
boing totally insufficient and obscure. The only available plea was 
that of not guilty, which would only be good if it could be proved 
that Mr. Hoyt was not arrested, nor the information sworn by de- 
fendant. The second plea was that the m:xtter was privileged. 
That might be a good answer to libel and slander; but not to mali- 
cious arrest and false imprisonment. The third plea of justification 
was only an aggravation of the offence. The plaintiff had chosen the 
more moderate of the two courses open to him. Had he chosen, he 
might have easily inflicted upon Mr. Dunn by justifiable criminal 
proceedings the same annoyance and degradation that he himself 

ad suffered. Blackstone r-marked that another way of destroying 
& man’s reputation was by setting up malicious charges against him, 
and pointed out the justice of n remedy such ns that given both by 
English and American law—both of which treated such conduct as 
a heinous public crime, and further subjected the offender to a civil 
action. The verdict given by Col. Shepard proved conclusively that 
there was no probable cause for preferring a charge of barratry, or 
conspiracy to commit barratry, or even conspiring to transfer the 
vessel fraudulently. As he observed at Yedo, the only suit for bar- 
ratry, if any lay, would be against Mr. Jolinson, defendant’s legal 
adviser—which the law punished with seven years transportation. 











George Washington Hoyt deposed: I am in business at Yokohama 
as coach proprietor and merchant, I remember that on the 25th 
July information was brought to me from Yedo by Mr. Barnard, 
who said he hud sent me down a telegram, that an order had gone 
up there fur my arrest, and that I had better be careful, as Mr. 
Dunn and Mr. Jolinson meant to give me a great deal of trouble. 
IT also heard from many people that Johonson had stated in the 
Club and other places about town that he was going to have me 
locked up in prison. I did not make any efforts to keep out of the 
way or alter my business urrangements. The books taken by the 
Consul at Yedo were those used in my livery and coaching busines-. 
I heard a rumour of it on the 3lst July, and I was rcliably 
informed of it on the Ist of August, when my manager told ne of 
it. I went to Yedo that night when I was told by him. On the 
lst of August the explosion occurred on board the City of Fedo. 
I arrived in Yedo at about 10 o'clock. Next morning I was placed 
under arrest by the U. 8. Consul’s Marshul—Mr. Rice. It was 
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some time in the forenoon. I had been up all night, busy looking 
after those wounded by the explosion. At the time of the arrest 
the Consul told me I was arrested under a charge made by Captain 
Dunn. I asked him what charge? He said there were several 
serious charges—amongst others one that I was going to leave the 
country next morning. I told him he needn’t believe them. I 
submitted to the arrest. Mr. Rice told me I must not leave or 
attempt to leave, and had charge of me the entire duy. He never 
was more than fifteen minutes or so away and knew constantly 
where 1 was. I suppose he “kept his eye on me,” I could see him 
very well. I had my imeals at the same table with him. In the 
afternoon I saw Captain Dunn and Mr. Johnson whio had come to 
Yedo. I was taken into Colonel Shepard’s room about five o’clock. 
The charge against me was read and I was asked for my reply. 
That is a copy of the charge which was read. (Affidavit handed in.) 
Col. Shepard asked what reply I had to make. I said I had no 
legal advice and did not know when I could get it, my legal adviser 
being then in the country. Col. Shepard said he would like to ask 
both the aecused and the accuser some questions. Mr. Johnson 
objected to any questions being asked his client; but the criminal 
(he referred to me) could answer as many as he cliose, and made 
the further remark that he would not allow his client to answer 
because it would give the opposite side an idea of his line of action. 
Col. Shepard asked me if I had any objection to answer any 
questions ? J told him none whatever. On second thoughts he 
declined to ask me anything, as he did not think it fairif the other 
side would not reply, to question me in the absence of my legal 
adviser. ‘The trial was postponed to the 12th August. Mr. 
Johnson made the demand that “the criminal should be imprisoned” 
till the trial, as I was not @ proper purty to be ut large. He asked 
on behalf of his client Dunn. Colonel Shepard made the remark 
that he should not keep me in jail, but hold me to bail for my 
appearance, Mr. Johnson then demanded that the buil should be 
put at $22,000 or double the amount of the damages sued for, 
snying it was usual to do so in such grave proceedings. I asked the 
Consul, if I was going to be put under bail, to have suret 
that the charze would be sustained. Mr. Johnson objected. ol. 
Shepard wrote down that each was to be bound in $11,000 
to appear at jis action. I tried to get bail at Yedo, 
but did not succeed, and slept that night in the marshal’s room of 
the U. S. Consular offices, where a bed hud been fitted up for me. 
Next morning I asked the Consul to allow me go to Yokohama in 
custody of the marshal to get bail there. He refused, as Yokohama 
was out of his jurisdiction, and if I crossed the river at Kawasaki, I 
should be out of his jurisdiction, and he would be held responsible. 
This was on the 3rd August. That morning I sent a telegram and 
and courier toa friend ut Yokohama to try to obtain two sureties 
for my appearance. I reovived a telegram at four o'clock to say that 
he hud been successful in obtaining two sureties, and that they ° 
would arrive that night. H.C. Kirby and Geo. Vun Hovenbergh 
came, and signed my bond about nine o'clock, and I was set at 
liberty. I appeared in Court on the 12th, in cischarge of my bond, 
when the charge was dismissed. That is a copy of the verdict now 
handed in. The charge in the affidavit of Captain Dunn, that I was 
going to leave the country is unfounded. On the contrary I was 
making arrangements for entering into a permanent business, which 
would have necessitated my remaining in the country for a number 
of years. I had no intention whatever of leaving. *That I swear to. 
lL could not have done so, hud I felt disposed to, in justice to myself. 
Tinight have gone uway ino few months for two or three months 
on business. 

By Mr. Marts. I consider that I have been put to over $1000 
absolute expenses out of pocket by tho arrest, and I would not have 
submitted to this for all the money in Yokohama itself. There is 
no amount. of money to be put on the damuge to my character. My 
business and prospects have been really seriously injured. Your 
own expenses are over $500, without the costs of Mr. Smith's trial 
or this one. Altogether I have spent nearly $2000. Mr. Smith’s 
trial would never have arisen had it not been for this. There are 
Mr. Hill’s expenses and yours. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Dunn :—The Marshal went with me al- 
most everywhere. I was not restricted from looking after the 
wounded. Colonel Shepard was with me all night, and before day- 
light when on the Tokaido told me I must not attempt to leave, as 
he had serious charges against me. We did not talk about them, 
being fully engaged with the sufferers by the accident ; I dined in 
the usual dining room at a table with the Marshal. It is most 
likely I should have gone to the French Hotel had I not been a pri- 
soner, as they supply a better table there, and I bad had nothing to 
eat all day. I slept in the Marshal’s room two nights. I suffered 
no inconvenience—from the bed. On my oath I know of no reason 
or probable cause for you trying this action against me. I and my 
brother were partners once in Yokohama. 


The Consul said that this was inadmissible. 

Defendant said he wished to show that he did have probable 
cuuse. 

The Consul:—The decision settled that at Yedo, and I don’t 
want it re-opened here. This is merely a question of damages. 

Defendant said that he could prove he had good and reasonublo 
cause. 

Mr. Hoyt :—I have no objection to anawer any question. A man 
who tells the truth has nothing to fear. I was a partuer with my 
brother from about the middle of 1869. I was mannger for him 
before when he was away ill, I had the management of the Aldion, 
He wus ill for the first yeur he arrived here, and I went as purser in 
the Albion. I was not manager in Yokohama. I wis not interested 
in the firm of Hoyt and McKinnon. I know that my brother bor- 
rowed $5,000 of you. I can’t say whether that was used in the 
partnership. I was away in the Albion. I objected to it—both tu 
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you und to him—once to you in Nagasaki, if you recollect. T recol- 
lect we had a disagreement. The money was carried into the books. 
T don’t know where it went. L believe to pay an acceptance of ny 
brother's, C.J. Hoyt, to A. MehKinnon fora share in the Aldon. 
You had eredit for it in the books, the same as any other mon 
would. My brother was sending all the arsilible money he could 
get to Mr. MeKinmoon. 1 collected $2,100 for you for Burgess & 
Burdick, for which you had credit of the firm. It was paid in the 
bank. The other was not. I kept my brother's books nearly up tii 
he went. I can’t remember if 1 gave you the last cheque you recaved. 
I belive Mr. A. H. Prince scttied up with you for C. J. Hoyt's ac- 
count. T remember the 15th June last settling a Hakodate affair 
of the vear before. Ido not recollect giving you a cheque on the 
Hongkong Bank on my brother's account on that day. [do not 
recollect the amount of the account due you from the Albion passed 
into the mortyage. It does not appear in any books that I have. 
The partnership books are not in my possession. 

Mr. Marks objected to this as wasting the time of the Court. 

Mr. Hoyt: J should like to answer some more questions, if 
Captain Dunn will ask them. 

The Consul said that at Yedo the case was tried and dismi-sed, 
there being no cause for it, and Mr. Hoyt now claimed damages, he 
should not allow these questions to go on much longer since they 
had na bearing on the issne of the case. 

Mr. Hoyt: I never had any disagreement with you since we left 
Nognsaki, except that we were never friends, and in a letter T have 
now in my possession you specially asked that C. J. Hoyt should 
come to Hongkong: you didn’t want mo there. I can prove that 
the firm has been dissolved. 

Mr. Marks stated here that two months after the dissolution, 
defendant accepted a mortgage from C. J. Hoyt ulone as security. 

Defendant: That was a codateral security. 

Mr. Marks: Collateral Humbug ! 

Mr. G. W. Host applied to make a statement touching Mr. Dunn’s 
evidence at Yedo. 

The Consul refused, that e.se being dead and buried 

Mr. Rice deposed, that he was acting marshal of the TU. 8. 
Consular Court at Yedo, and arrested Mr. Hoyt as detailed in his 
evidence, and released him when the bail bonds were signed. 

Ciuse adjourned till 2 pm. 





Defendant here applied for Mr. Herbert Smith and Mr. Jolinson’s 
clerk to be summoned as witnesses. 

The Consul asked what they were to prove, 

Defendant replied, they were to disprove the statements contained 
in the petition. 

The Consul replied that the Court had only to try whether Mr. 
Hoyt was imprisoned and damaged or not. 

Mr. Dunn produced a letter trom Mr. Johnson, which the latter 
insisted the Consul should read. 

Mr. G. W. Hill observed that it was out of all reason to stop the 
Court’s proceedings to read a private letter to My. Dunn from his 
attorney —especially an ihsulting one hike that. 

Mr. Dunn replied that he was only the messenger: the writer was 
responsible for his actions. 

The Consul refused to receive it, or hear it read, though Captain 
Dunn said that the writer had specially requested that) this letter 
should, though addressed.to himself, be given the Consul! He ad. 
ded emphatically © Din only a messenzer.” 

Mr. G. W. Jill urged that after Mr. Dunn had taken the mort- 
gage from Mr. C. J. Hoyt, Mr. G. W. Hoyt was relieved of all res- 
pensibility—was a total stranger—and therefore any prosecution for 
milters enter d into with Mr. C. J, Hoyt atterw:rds must be 
malicious. But should the Court err in its judgment thas might be 
reviewed ina Court of Error. If there was any indebteducss, why 
wns not the best evidence of it—the mortgage itself produced. May. 
Dun tad not produced it at Yedo, nor could he do it bere. 

Mr. Dunn declared that he accepted the mortgage solely as a 
collateral security, aud should prove by Mr. Wilkins that Hoyt lad 
expressed his determination to leave the country, tried to sell off his 
furniture and City of Fedo, and to let his chambers. Mr. Iferbert 
Smith's aifidavit a so showed that other people believed Le was going 
away. He produced Parsons on Partnership to prove that a news- 
paper advertisement of a dissolution of partnership was not suificient 
notice to crediturs, who should each receive a notice. 

Mr. Marks pointed out that ao little farther on it went to state 
that ifa creditor accepted the individual security of one partner 
that relieved the firm of responsibility. ‘his was precisely what Mr. 
Dunn had done, aud materially strengthened the plaintif’s case. 

Defendant argued that the charge of false imprisonment must fall 
to the ground, because the arrest was lawful, and that of malicious 
urrest must be be clearly proved ty be malicious, and without any 
ressonable or probable cause, which had not been done. He had 
been cruelly victimised and ill-used, and he contended, had good 
cause for the arrest. Every transaction in connection with the Albion 
and City of Yedo was full of suspicion If the evidence taken by 
the Consul at Yedo did not jnstify him in granting a warrant, the 
fault lay with him, but it was not denied that primd fucie evidence 
existed, or that defendant lost the moncy advanced to, and used by 
the partnership. It was easy to say the Addion was lost. 

Mr. iill observed that false reasoning had been introduced into 
the case with the object of exciting sympathy for the defendant. 
The mortgage was perfectly good, and he could collect every cent of 
it if Mr. Dunn chose to entrust it to him, which he at one time 
though of doing. lt was not necessury nor proper for it to be lum- 
bered into this action, which was for a wrong done by malicious 
criminal proceeding against athird party. 1f C. J- Hoyt were the 
greatest scoundrel unhung—which was not supported by a shadow 
of testimony—that would not affect Mr. G. W. Hoyt. 
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J. YH. Wilkin sworn: I heard Mr. Hoyt, some time before the 
27th July, say he was going to leave the country. Mr. Furniss 
offered me olfices in consequence of Mr. Host being about to leave 
Japan. [heard avery great deal about Mr. Hoyt’s going awny. 
Ou the 29th of duly T was here at the U.S. Consulate, with you 
(Captain Dann) ani Captain Loch, and Mr. Lyon him self said he 
Wax sorry yau had got into Hoyt’s hands. 

The Consul: Then you entirely misunderstood mo. I said I was 
very sorry he had got into somebody else's hands, 

Witness continued: Whilst we were here in the Consulate, Mr. 
Lyon observed that from what he had seen in the Consulate he be- 
lieved that the Hosts were d dl rascals. 

The Consul: You swear that. 

Witness: I do, sir. 

The Consul: Were you told to swear that before you came here ? 

Witness: No, Twas not (To d-fendant) Mr. Lyon also remark- 
ed that the Hoyts had been for some time past assigning away their 
property and he didn’t believe you would get a cent. You were 
here in the Consulate and heard Mr. Lyon say so yourself. It was 
When you presented your bills to get protested. 

The Consul: What was your answer ? 

Witness repeated it. 

The Consul: There were never any notes presented here to be 
protested by anybody. I lave never seen any notes. I saw some 
copies of sotue notes, but they were never presented here to be pro- 
tested. (Tu the Marshal) You may put that down on the record. 
The Court states so in contradiction of this evidence. 

Witness Wilkin: J ain aware they wore the certifled copies of the 
notes, and not the orizinal notes. 

The Consul: No sir, not at all. 

Witness: I was here with Capt. Dunn when he presented them. 

The Consul: I want no discussion about it, Itisn’t so. If you 
say it is, you swear to a falsehood. 

Witness: Why, you said you would do all that God Almighty 
could to assist Capt Dunn. 

The Consul: I told him over and over again I would do all I 
could to assist him. I told him when be cume in, and if he had 
given bonds he might have had it done. However, I don’t want 
any discussion cither with you or your employer. Read your 
evidence through and sign it if it’s right. 

Witness looked at it and said “ Oh! it’s altogether wrong. I be- 
lieve J said in my evidence My. Hoyt told me himself he was going 
to leave the country. I believe I also said that Mr. Lyon told me 
he was going to leave the country. 

The Consul: If you did go it isnot true. You and your employer 
have been in here with so many requests and so many letters, and 
so much talk, that your heads would manufacture anything at all 
between you. Its no use your coming here with talk about notes 
being protested.— 

Witness: lhey were copies. 

The Consul: With copies, then. There were never any protested 
by me. Tecan only say that you are mistaken, and it’s my opinion, 
you are willully mistaken. Now, sir you had better be careful in 
your testimony. There was a good deal of talk amongst the party 
who caine in here, and when [ refused to grant papers in a civil suit 
without bonds you slioved them very mmpudently into my face, ask 
ing me to put it on paper. There was ao great deal of talk about 
d-—d rascals and piracy between you and Captain Dunn. I said 
“ However they may be d d rascals or anything of the kind, I 
cannot issue these papers, without proper bondsmen.” 

Witness made some remark the reporters did not hear, on which. 

The Consul said: Stop that talk, Sir! Stop it! I have had 
insolence enough {row your employer and I wont take it from any 
of his understrappers ! 

The witness commenced floundering in a maze which defied report: 
ing, and rendered the tusk of correcting his testimony in the record 
fur the second time far from unnecessury. The only thing intelligible 
was that it was‘ all wrong” ugain, and the month ef June was now 
fixed on the date of Mr. Hoyt’s confession of intention to abscond. 

Mr. Dunn remurked tout the alleged imprisonment was merely 
technical, that no real hardship bad Leen experienced from Mr, 
Hoyt’s being detained at Yedo, made to dine in the Yedo Hotel, 
and mude to sleep in the Marshal’s room. Again the $2000 he had 
spoken of as being put of pocket-—was made up of first a payment to 
Mr. Marks of $500. Witness’ attorney’s bill was only $150. He 
never bad a particle of ill feeling aguinst the plaintiff, and the 
evidence of the witness Wilkiu clearly showed that there was good 
reason fur supposing Myr. G@. W. Hoyt was about to quit Japan. 
Ilis sole intent was to act in good fuith and get the money plaintiff 
had deprived him of. Piuintiff was the iast man be saw on board 
the A/dion, yet he pretended to know nothing about her, and stranye 
was the conduct of Mr. Henry Hoyt, who just arrived, bought up 
all the property he could and left immediately. 


G. W. Hoyt recalled, stated that some time in June, I received 8 
letter from Mr, Marks introducing Wilkin as a young man just 
from New Zealand. I told him I did not want his services and was 
curtailing my business. I don’t remember ever distinctly telling 
hin 1 was going to leave Jupan. Mr. Johnson wanted to take my 
otlices, but Mr. Furniss preferred me as a tenant at a lower rent. 
I had no intention of leaving the country. I might have gone, had 
I sold the City uf Yedo, to San Francisco for a month, and returned. 

J. MH. Wilkin: Perhaps you know more about my business then I 
do? The City of Yedo was sold on the 8th July. This conversati- 
on took place in June, before Mr. Barnard went to Shanghai. I 
could not swear there was a wortgaze upon the Albion,—certainly 
not that I wrote it. I do not recollect copying of a document from 
Jardine, Matheson, & Co.’s, and afterwards going there, and to the 
English Consul afterwards. I never wrote nor read the mortgage. 

Mr, )unn said he could not produce the mortgage, which was 
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paid in rice from the Government storehouse. 

‘“‘As the incomes of Taifu, Shi, and those of lower grades 
are now fixed by regulation, a suitable allowance will be 
made to those of their retainers who aro in their service 
for the third generation. The names, salaries and allow- 
ances of rice of all such persons are to be enquired into, 
and lists forwarded to the Government. 

“‘ There is no objection to any retainer remaining in his 
former master’s scrvice and receiving pay from him. 





REGULATIONS. 


“1.—The scale of income is distinguished into 
twenty-one grades of which the Shizoku comprise 
eighteen. Shizoku whose original income is less than 
thirteen koku, and Sotsu whose original income is less 
than eight koku to remain as before. 

2.—-In reckoning the original income, the amount 
received at present will be made the standard. 

*©3.—The olass of officers hitherto called Déshin will 
now be designated Sotsu. 

“4.—The quantities of rice mentioned in the regula- 
tions will be paid in clean rice (i.e. with the straw and 

- ohaff removed but retaining the husk.) 

“5.—These regulations will come into force imme- 
diately. 

“6—The allowances will all be paid in rice from the 
public storehouses. The Furegashiya (official represen- 
tative of the Hatamoto in each province) shall make up 
the estimates and forward them to the Finance Depart- 
ment. : 

“The former recipients of 


koku koku koku 

less than 10,000, and more thun 9,000 will now receive 250 
» ” ) ’ 9) iF) 8,000 99 ” ” 22 

” oD 7,000, ” ” 7,000 3) 9) ? 200 


(and so on according to a similar scale down to) 
less than...... 40, and more than ... 30 will now receive... 8 
Sb even 30, to coutinue as heretofore.” 

The foregoing scheme is so clean and simple in its out- 
lines that it seems to require nothing in the way of ex- 
planation or commentary. On the subject of the reduction 
of ranks into the two simple divisions of Shi and Sotsu 
we shall have something to say shortly, for the principle 
has been wisely extended by the Government from the 
clientéle of the Shogun to the retainers of the Han 
throughout the Empire. It merely remains to add that 
the promise made in the above proclamation to recognize 
the claims of the subordinate retainers has now been 
strictly fulfilled. Ina notice issued a few days ago the 
Financial Department has apportioned them a scale of 
money pensions according to their former allowances and 
length of service, ranging from one hundred Rios a year 
for five vears, to a single donation of tweuty Rios. 





THE REPLY OF SIR EDMUND HORNBY. 

Wee Judge Hornsy arrived in Shanghai some 

eight years ago he found it at the height of a 
fictitious prosperity which subsequently collapsed with 
fearful and ruinous rapidity. The opening of the Yang- 
Tsze-Kiang to steam traffic had produced an activity 80 
great that the few steamers available for the trade obtain- 
ed ready cargoea up and down at twenty Taels per ton 
freight for a five days run, and cleared themselves easily 
in a few months. The Ghinese, who had been accustomed 
to look upon the voyage up the river to Hankow as a 
matter extending over from two to three months, implored 
the Agents of steamers to take their goods almost at any 
price, and the Fire Dart, the Scotland and a few other 
fortunate vessels literally coined money, which their 
owners accepted alinost as a favor to those who had been 
so fortunate as to secure freight in craft so besciged with 
applications At that time, too, rebellion was raging in 
the two provinces, the wealthicr inhabitants of which 
crowded down to Shanghai to participate in the security 
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afforded to them by the protection of the Treaty powers. 
| The value of land rose enormously, streets were run up 


in the outskirts of the settlement with amazing rapidity, 
and were leased as soon as built at equally amazing rents. 
Individuals who had for years been in receipt of @ mo- 
derate competency, the results of hard work and steady 
application, suddenly found themselves in the enjoyment 
of rent—rolls which many an English noble might have 
envied. Schemes and companies of all descriptions were 
projected and Inunched. The Club, a monument of un- 
sightly deformity and uncontrolled extravagance, rose 
slowly into being, while the Church, singularly enough, 
was coincidently pulled down, not however, without some- 
what extravagant provisions having been made to replace 
it. But in the midst of all this prosperity the tide turn- 
ed. which Haukow had excited 
proved to be fallacious, at least as far as foreigners were 


The brilliant hopes 


concerned. ° The frugal, industrious Chinese found there 
was little necessity for foreign intervention, except aa far 
as steam transport was required, and by their activity, their 
moderate expenditure, their low commissions and and their 
untiring energy they soon passed the foreigner in eyery- 
thing, but the spending of money. The tide turned, did 
we say? It was rather like an earthquake which shook to 
their foundations the very strongest buildings and brought 
to the ground all but these. Although a year or two of 
plenty has occasionally gladdened the hearts of the com- 
munity, and by, what seems a standing miracle, théir corn» 
wine and oil have never failed—although their hospitality 
is as renowned, if perhaps not so prodigal, as in the olden 
days, and though an immense advance has characterized 
the trade and the intellectual condition of the place, 
Shanghai can hardly be said to have recovered the con- 
It was Judge Hornsy’s task, or 
part of his task, in virtue of his official position, to assist 


vulsions of those days. 


in the re-coustruction of all these ruins, to clear some of 
them away, to advise the careful re-distribution of mate- 
rials, in others to apportion, to command, to deter, to help 
and also it must be said to censure, where occasion de- 
manded it. He had to reduce a confusion which was as 
thorough as if it had been determined on, to order, 
harmony and regularity. The administration of tle law 
was as bad as it could well be, not because any pains 
were spared to do justice to suppliants, but because it was 
undertaken by men unacquainted with its principles and 
unskilled in the regulation of its machinery. This of 
itself made litigation certain. Those who had cases 
demonstrably good thought they must win; while those 
who had cases demonstrably bad thought they might win. 
Lawyers abounded and reaped magnificent harvests, mak. 
ing some amends for their large fees by throwing a new 
and agreeable tone into a society, which though far from 
dull or unpolished, was rather too exclusively commercial. 
But the foundation of the Supreme Court brought about 
It introduced and applied fixed 
legal priciples, dissipated a thousand uncertainties, and not 


an entire revolution. 


only set men right who had gone wrong, but prevented 
many from going wrong whose affinities for right were 
but feeble. The gains of the lawyers decreased, litigation 
and more than this, the litigious spirit which accompanied 
and fostered it, was rapidly reduced to the greater harmo- 
ny and welfare of the whole settlement. This has been 
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Sir Epmunn Hornpy’s task and the hearty address pre- 
sented to him on his departure from Shanghai, signed as it 
was by the whole European community, amply attests the 
To this address 


he returned the answer which will be found elsewhere in 


admirable way in which he performed it. 


our columns, and which we published though not new to 
our readers, because it illustrates so admirably the 
tone of mind calculated to produce the results of 
which we have spoken. This tone is that of a wise 
and kindly man of the world, anxious to sco people 
living in peace and harmony, avoiding Jaw, and che- 
Yishing sentiments of goodwill one towards the other 
rising above differences and distinctions which tend to 
keep them apart, but uniting ina citizenship and_pre- 
serving a social relationship prodactive at once of strength 
and unity. There is a combination of simplicity if not of 
homeliness and manliness in the reply, which Englishmen 
flatter themselves, not without some reason, is the special 
prerogative of the English mind. There are no fine 
sentiments, no tinsel ornaments, no ‘ Governor of Goa” 
allusions. All is plain, easy, and eminently sensible, 
while af the same time there is everywhere the evidence 
of a real respect entertained towards those whom the 
writer addresses. The position of a superior is taken, 
but not asserted or arrogated. Sir Edmund’s dignity is 
that which arises from, and belongs to, his office, but he 
wears it with the genial ease of a man accustomed to it 
and un-elated by it. There is an utter absence of that 
pompousness which the vulgar mistake for dignity, or 


It 


is an invidious and almost indelicate task to write on 


that inflation which sometimes passes for superiority. 


these matters while the author of the letter which sug- 
gests this comment is still among us. Dut there is so 
much in Sir Epmunp’s Ictter calculated to do good to this 
community, if we would only carefully lay it to heart, 
that we mnst be excnsed for references which we would 


We do 


not wish to lose the freshness of the opportunity, and 


much rather have deferred until somewhat later. 
would rather strike while the iron is still hot. Can any- 
thing, for instanes, reflect © more pleasant and healthy 
tone in the social relations between Sir Epmunxp Hornby 
and the Shanghai community than his second paragraph ? 
Such a tone carried through eight years of such relation- 
ship has, in its way, doubtless done a very large amount 
of good, and an influence of this nature permeating a 
small society—for such is that of Shanghai, in spite of 
its superiority to our own—cannot have existed without 
having effected very considerable benefit to almost every 
member of it. Sir Enacnp refers in terms of no mean 
praise tothe mannerin which the Shanghai community have 
discussed all questions of mercantile and political import- 
ance affecting them, and no one who reads the reports of 
these discussions or the comments made on them by the 
local press can fail to be struck with the high intellectual 
average they reflect. Itis invidious to make comparisons, 
but Shanghai in this respect certainly sets Yokohama a 
lesson it would do well to follow. Its literary aud scien- 
tific efforts are ina high degree praiseworthy, while here 
it is impossible to see the faintest gleams of either. Is it 
not time that we showed some movement even of rudi- 
mentary life in this respect ? 

But we are exceeding the bounds we intended to pre- 





its legitimate influence by further remark, but in conclusion 
sincerely recommend it to the cosideration of every mem. 





ber of the community. 





Correspondence, 





S. S. ** HONGQUE.” 
Avaust 27TH, 1870. 
Captain BAaTCHELDER. 


Dean Srtr,—Yesterday the Hongque, struck up a rock 
lying about 34 miles from Onegosaki and bearing 
W.s. W. 

After dinner I had lain down, having been up the night 
before, on going below I told the Japanese officer to keep 
three Japanese miles off shore. At 20 minutes past 3 
o'clock 1 returned on deck, and having taken the bearings 
of the land marked the vessel’s position on the chart. 

I judged her then to be about 3 miles off shore; we 
were steering N, BE. by E. 

At 3.45 she struck with great force. Before the acci. 
dent. I was looking for white water, but saw no signs of 
any danger until [ saw the rock itself, Immediately told 
the man at the wheel to put the helm hard aport, but 
before he could get the wheel up she struck. 

I then stopped the engines and backed her off. The 
suundings gave 12 tathoms. From the moment she struck 
glre made water and by the time I had got her off the 
rock it had put the tires out, we were then in 30 fathoms 
of water. I got a number of boats and towed the vessel 
into shallow water, where she grounded in 8 fathoms. I 
then got all the cargo out between decks. 

Last night the sea set in very heavy and the ship 
pounded very heavily. This morning I found that she 
was broken, in two pieces and that there would be no 
possibility of getting her off. She was going forward. 
{ immediately commenced taking things on shore and if ~ 
the weather holds good two days longer, we shall be able 
to remove everything. The engines and smoke stack are 
on shore; the engines | have taken to picces. 

I do not think any one is to blame; there were three 
or four Japanese officers on deck at the time she struck. 

The people work well and have behaved very well, and 
everything is quict. The peuple on the coast say that the 
rock, which is about 100 feet long by 20 feet wide, is 
very dangerous, There are 20 fathoms of water inside 
aud vessels are not likely to strike except at very low 
water, mure vessels pass inside than outside the rock. 

At i2 o’cluck noon Moala ledge bore N. distant 5 miles. 
I am deeply grieved at the accident and am very unwell 
having been unable to sleep since it occurred. 

1 will save all the property I can, and will remain as 
long as [ can do any good. If you have an opportunity 
please write to me. 

{ remain, 
yours very respectfully, 
(Signed) FRED. MILLS. 





To THE Epitor oF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.” 
YoxKouAMA, lst September, 1870. 

Sm,—I should be glad if you would allow me to call atten- 
tion to one of the great miseries attendant on a residence in 
Yokobama. Llive on the blutt, and in all that comes within the 
province of my own household management, am comfortable 
enough; if I were not I should not tell you. It is during the 
night that the sufferings of which I now write are principally 
experienced. The British Government has very liberally pro- 
‘ided a regiment of soldiers to take care of the settlement, and 


‘ns a settler [ am duriig my waking moments duly grateful. 
“But these vallant fellows in their laudable anxiety to drain the 
cup of pleasure to the very dregs have unfortunately decided 
‘that these dregs are to be discovered in certain obscene little 


srog shops whose shameful little roofs are just under my bed 
room Window. It is true that my house is, by the road, some 
half mile from these tenements, but the half mile is all in ap 
upward direction and the topographical conditions are such that 


I could easily pour jugs full of water down their chimneys. After 
some three hours unwilling participation in these military revels, 


serve in commenting on this letter. We will not weaken [I naturally conclude that I shall go to sleep, but nothing of the 
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now at Hongkong. 


to put the vessel into a perfect condition, plaintiffs would be willing 


Mr. Hoyt retorted that he could produce the man who did write | to take off. He had no doubt that these repairs had been delayed, 


it: 
imprisoned,—on the contrary, was negotiating a partnership with 
another resident, 

Mr. Marks offered himself fur examination. as to Mr. Hoyt’s 
leaving the country, but the Court thought this evidence un- 
necessary. 

After consultation the Court awarded plaintiff $300 damages and 
costs of Court. 





IN H. B. M. PROVINCIAL COURT. 
Kanagawa, 27th August, 1870. 
Before Sir Epwvxp Horny, Kt. C. J. 


Wirgre and Lacrensera v. E.C. Kirry & Co.—His Lordship | 


asked what course the counsel proposed to pursue. 

Mr. Will said he understood that the former evidence wus to be 
read and then the matter could be argued. He thought the evid- 
ence was very full and there need be no additional matter adduced. 

His Lord-hip then read the evidence aloud. 

Mr. Hill then applied to examine Mr. Wilkie upon extra work. 

Mr. Wilkie deposed that he asked for $1,686.46. The amount 
was correot. The work was done at the request of Mr. Kirby, Capt. 
Kirby, aud Capt. Robertson and did not form any part of the work 
contracted for, to be done. They knew personally that the work 
had been done, The rig and sails he did not supply, but the wood 
and iron work, so that the vessel should be thoroughly seaworthy. 
He had charged extra for two new kuizhtheads in place of two old 
ones which were in place and seaworthy. A ship would be sea- 
worthy even if there were defective knightheads. “ ‘Iwo new knees 
for windiass bitts”’ good ones were there, but they wished to have 
new ones. 

Frederick Tawnley deposed to the damage actually sustained by 
Joas of charters. A forfeited ohurter to Chefoo would have realized 
in all probability $800, and they had to pay $377.50 forfeit moucy. 
He had also to charter on the 14th February a vessel (the Af wf. 
Jones) to go to Suigon for rive. Had the Bezaleel been ready it 
would have realized $1,100. The otler carried 7,0U0 piculs at 50 
cents a picul. There wis also loss inourred by the engayement of 
wailors and captain before they were necessary. He estimated this 
at $300. 

To Mr. Hill.—He claimed demurrave for four months and a half. 
No one but Kirby & Qo. could have employed the vessel so proilt- 
ably. 

Po the Court.—The ship carried about 300 tons, and her expenses 
averaged $700. She could not be insured. Insurance was refused 
because Lloyds’ agent retused to certify her. 

His Lordship aid that unless special cases could be shown, he 
should not feel disposed to hold that “ seaworthy ” meant that the 
vessel should be insurable. 

Captain Robertson deposed that he surveyed and certified the 
Bezaleel for a first class certificate in the Germain Lloyds. A month 
would have been sufficient for the extra work. In January, when 
he left off superintending the work, he could not have certified the 
risk. He gave a certificate of seaworthiness to Mr. Townley, on the 
understanding it should not be used till further notice froin him. 
Nevertheless he had heard that it was made use of to get insurance, 
which was refused. In consequence of this, other insurance vilices 
sout other surveyors on boari. Wyh a part of her false heel off and 
fifty sheets of copper to be replaced, he showd not consider a 
vessel seaworthy. ‘ihe Bezaleel’s timbers were fine, thouzh she was 
29 years old. He had the knightheads pieced, as he considered 
them seaworthy, but knew they were afterwards replaced = The al- 
terations below in the cabin had nothing to do with her seaworthi- 
ness. Inthe account for ‘extras,’ there were several items —which 
ought not to be separately charged for. Three months ought to 
have been sufficient for ees 

To Mr. Hill.—A vessel might go to sea and be perfectly sea- 
worthy without false keel or copper. 

Captain Kirby deposed thit there were no new knightheads in tho 
vessel—only the old oes repaired ; six weeks or two months were 
sfiicient to repuir the vessel. Whilst on the voyage to San Francisco, 
in consequence of defective ironwork, the cathead gave way and 
caused the loss of a jibboom and two jibs. On the way back she 
made seven inches of water per hour through the knightheads on 
the starboard bow. When the wew or repaired part was out of 
water, the vessel was perfectly dry. 

The Counsel for defendant argued that the sole issues were; “what 
was 2 reasonable time for the repairs to have beon completed in???’ 
secondly ; “ what damase had Mr. Kirby sulfered ?” It was need- 
less to argue the accounts which ought to lave been submitted to 
arbitration—they must be left to his Lordship—and it had been 
proved that two months wags a reasomble tine. 


Mr. @. W. Hill did not aciait this last. [au the evidence was a 
variety of statements as to this.  [Lenry Cook, an experienced ship- 
builder required 120 days to do the work of repair, asking $7,500 for 
it. If time was an essential element in the contract a peralty would 
have been fixed in the contract. Auuther witness said three and 
four months were necessary to do the contract work, besides the extra 
work. It took a aman longer to do things haphazard than when he 
had a proper plan made and pursued it regularly. He could not see 
that the supposed profits which Mr. Townley had estimuted could 
enter into the measure of damages. As to the phrase “spaworthy 
condition” its precise meaning must be determined by his Lordship. 
It would scem that the vessel, being unequipped with sails or rig- 
ging on the lst April, which were to be supplied by Mr. Kirby, 
could not have constantly earned freight ever since tne 17th January 
as was claimed. Whatever Captain Robertson found were requisite 
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He never intended to leave the cou..try at the time he was} but urged the appointment of Cuptain Kirby was a proof that 


defendant knew the vessel not to be ready on the 17th, and that this 
action tended to increase any delay. 
The Judge stated that he would give his decision next week. 





lat September, 1870. 

Decision was given in this cuse. Sir Edmund Hornby said :— 

T am by no means certain that the plaintiffs are entitled in strict- 
ness of law to recover one furthing beyond what they have received, 
and had these cases been conducted on either side in accordance 
with the ordinary procedure, or any regard to the rules of pleading 
they must have failed, not on the ground, however, that the defen- 
dants had a set off by way of damages larger than the balanee due | 
on the contract, but simply and solsly because it is clear on the evi-— 
dence that the plaintiffs have not done the repairs, spulated sit for by 
them to be done, properly and aceording to the meaning of the con- 
tract; they have no one but themselves to blume if they took the 
contract at a price less than that for which it could have been ful- 
filled, the terms are clear—they were to r+pair “ thoroughly ” and to 
deliver the vessel up in a seaworthy condition. It is clear as the 
result of the Yokoska survey shows, that the vessel was not 
© thoroughly” repaired and was not seaworthy.” The plaintiffs, it 
is true, procured av certifiente of the defendant's Surveyor, Captain 
Robertson, but this certificate was given prematurely, if indeed it 
ought to have been given at all, whieh Tmuch doubt. he repair at 
Yokoska were exocuted at the defendant’s expense, and for these 
repuirs the plaintiffs must pay, for they were necessary to the 
thoroughness of the repairs and to the senwo:thincss of the ship. 

As I have already said, I do not think that the plaintiffs are enti- 
tlel to recover on their contract, but there have been so many ad- 
missions on both sides fatal to the strict legal rights of both parties 
making them, that I am relieved from the necessity of doing more 
than vive a verdict which is the nearest approach I can make to an. 
equita' le adjuatment of the soveral causes of action involved. 

I give therefore to the plaintiffs their contract sum of $6,000, 
subject to the following decuctions, although I do not think they 
deserve it. In the first place I deduct the repairs at Yokohama, 
viz $413,98. I think the plaintiffs emplo.ed a wholly unreasonable 
time on the repairs which they did muke, and that by so doing they 
cauaed tho defendant irremedinble loss, I deduct therefore $377.50 
for actual loss of charter party, and a farther sum of $450 for what 
I consider should be the wages of a captain for something less than 
3 months; this will diminish the balance due to the extent of $760. 

As regards the cross actions, I find that the defendants supplied 
goods and materinls to the sum of $1,045.45: on the other hand 
there is wu bill of the plaintiffs of $1,686.64 of which amount the 
defendants admit $1,177.1 but dispute the remainder. I think they 
are right to a great extent, as the evidence shews, in disputing the 
extra bill, and I shall therefore diminish their indebtedness by a 
suin of 8260 so that on this bill of extras they will have only to pay 
$917 instend of $1,686, this sum must therefore be deducted from 
their bill of $1,045.45 which the plaintiffs owe them and the balance 
of $128 is due to the plamtuiff. 

This suin, however, will have to be deducted from the amount due 
on the contraet, $760 and when this is dore a balance is due to the 
piauntilP of $532. ‘ 

Much of this litigation however has been wholly unnecessary, and 
as the defendant ollered arbitration, I shall not give coststo either 
side, but leave cach party to pay his own. 


—“‘Fxtracts. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
Toe Evropgan Crisis. 

The recent Plébiscite, which re-established the Throne of the 
Napoleons, revealed to the Emperor the weak point of his position. 
France was annoyed by his foreign, and not by his internal policy. 
He had not of late years sufficiently flattered the arrogance of 
people who, while believing their country the first in the world, 
dread and detest the prosperity of any neighbour who may contest, 
Or may seem able to contest, their claim. ‘The orators of the Op- 
position made much of Sadowa. Sadowa re-appeared too often in 
the Prefects’ reports. Fifty thousand soldiers voted against the 
Empire, and the main cause was believed to be the loss of military 
prestige France had suffered in Europe since Sadowa. If the 
dynasty was to last, if the soldiery were to be always ready to fire 
upon Purisians, if the weakly lad now riding velocipedes was ever 
to ascend the throne, Sudowa, must be avenged. That was the 
Emperor's conviction, and accordingly, with that supreme selfish- 
ness, that callous recklessness of human m sery which in ull great 
crises he has invariably displayed, he resolved on war,—war with 
Prussia, with the Rhine for prize. Accident gave him a magni- 
ficent opportunity. Among many candidates for the Spanish throne, 
Marshal Prim had turned jis eyes to the nearest agnate of the 
Bragauzas, Leopold of Hohenzollern, had mentioned his idea so 
publicly that muny wecks ago M. J. Lemoinne criticized it in the 
Débats and had, when pressed by the ex-Queen’s abdication, attempt- 
ed to make his selection a reality. Aware, however, that the Em- 
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press Eugénie would move heaven and earth for the family whose 
subject she was born, he kept his negotiations secret, trusting that 
when the choice had been made the Emperor, who had only 
interdicted the Orleanists and the Republic, would tolerate a Catho- 
Jie German of Portugiese connections. He offered the Crown to 
the Prince, therefore, through a secret agent; but the secret was 
betrayed by the seizure of a telegrain en route, and Napoleon found 
his opportunity. lis Ministry were irritated to find how stupid 
their Embassies had been. His Genera!s were irritat d by the 
thought of an alliance which might threaten the Southern frontier. 
His people were irritated to find that Bismarck, Bismarck the 
betrayer, Bismarck the bogey, had for the twentieth time clutch- 
ed a prize in the diplomatic game. At a hint the inspired 
journals raved of danger to .France from the “aggressive am- 
bition” of Prussia, the public, always thinking of Sadowa, res- 
pounded eagerly the army grew savage with excitement, the 
Legislative Chamber shook with enthusiastic cheers at the first 
mention of war, and as his first act the Emperor proposed an ulti- 
matum to Berlin. Prince Leopold should not reign in Spain under 
penalty of war. It was believe! at the Tuileries that this demand 
if proffered with suMcient rudeness, with talk about hours, and 
fanfaronade about susceptibilities, would evoke a refusal ; but the 
Tuileries had not understood the nature of Teutonic pride. The 
soldicrlike old King who has made Germany, met all this arrogance 
with cold disdain, ordered his Press to ask what all the pother was 
ahout, declined at first to interfere with Spanish affairs one way or 
another, and finally, when convinced by the agitation of Europe 
tint the menace was serious, refused to let Germans die for a re- 
mote dynastic interest of his own. As King he would do nothing, 
as head of the Hohenzollerns he would disapprove the candidature. 
Accordingly the candidature ended, Prince Anton, father of Leopold: 
Withdrawing his son, while the Spanish Government announced 
that they had abandoned their intention of electing him. There 
seemed a chance of pence, and Napoleon, at the cost to Europe of a 
few score millions of movable property, had triumphed over Spain. 
This, however, was insufficient. Sadowa was not avenged because 
Serrano fled; there must be at least some open humiliition of 
Prussia; and accordingly France demanded that King William as 
King should pledge Prussia never to allow any member of her 
Royal family, however distant, to ascond the throne of Spain,—that 
is, should acknowledge that he had commenced and had failed in 8 
gigantic intrigue. To make sure of a repulse, the French Embassa- 
dor, M. Benedetti, received instructions which induced him to assail 
the King on the public promenade of Ems, with this demand, an 
affront which, even in the history of French diplomacy, always 
able, but so often arrogant, is almost without a paralicl. It was 
met with haughty dignity, the King, looking steadily at M. 
Benedetti, ordered the aide-de-camp by his side to inform him 
that he declined to receive him, having no further communication to 
make,—and the Emperor had at last succeeded. He had aroused 
the German heart at last. It was, then, insult that he meant, to be 
accepted under penalty of war, and Germany stood up ready for the 
inevitable conflict. Cool, eynical Berlin, which believes in no one, 
Hohenzollerns and Providence included, no sooner heard of this 
incident tl an it rose storming for war, and before these words reach 
our readers the orders will have been issued which call into the field 
the army which won Sadowa. : 


This is, we believe, the only true, as it is certainly the only in- 
telligibly, explanation of the astounding incidents of the weck, and 
we question if in history there is such another instance of an attack 
on the human race in the interest of un individual. France was not 
only not threatened by Spain, but knew she was not threatened, for 
from the first it was understood that Spain, whether she persisted 
or not, would be permitted to be neutral. Prussia, on the other 
hand, was not only not threatening France, but rather than wage a 
purposeless war submitted to see her dynasty refused permission to 
accept a compliment from a friendly nation. Napoleon, unprovoked, 
or victorious over the provoker, deliberately plunges all Europe 
into war, in order that by the seizure of the Rhine, or the visible 
humiliation of the Prussian King, he may regain a shattered preat- 
ige with the soldiery who support his throne. For this object, and 
this alone, he exposes Europe to all the dangers and miseries of a 
war which must be terrible, and may be universal. It is childish to 
speak of such a war as a “duel” between France and Prussia. Will 
Denmark rem:in quiet while Frenchmen are on the Elbe, or Russia 
sit patient while Denmark becomes a German province? Will 
armics counted by quarter-millions respect that neutrality of Bel- 
gium which will embarrass every military design, which will make 
the most necessary movements imposible, and which, nevertheless, 
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has been formally guaranteed by Great Britain? For this, and this © 
only, to make his boy's succession @ little more likely, the French | 
Emperor has risked not his dynasty merely, but the people who - 


elected him their chief, and who, after eighteen years of submissive 
quiescence, after the sacrifice of a million lives and nearly two 
hundred iillions of treasure, after secing the conscription doubled, 
and every promise of free institutions broken—it is not a fortnight 
since the Emperor refused to hear of elective Mayors—are called on 
to do battle for existence with a Power which Imperial policy has 
helped to call into being. For it is a battle for existence, to be 
waged under most unfavourable circumstances. That the French- 
man is a splendid soldior, that the French army is the most perfect 
of military machines, thut a contest with France is a contest in 
which no race has ever greatly won, we willingly acknowledge. But 
this time France is fighting in @ bad cause the only nation in which 
army and people are conterminous, just when its self-confidence is 
excited by magnificent victories, and it has at its head the men who 
won them. It is not a Council or a King who will guide the Prus- 
sian army, but the little man in spectacles who, away from 
the fire, struck down the Austrian Empire in a week. The 
Empire, fatal to every other from of genius,—to literature, 
which it has enslaved ; to art, which it has consualized ; to states: 
manship, which it has suppressed,—has not been friendly to the 
development even of militarygenious. It has fought many bat- 
tles, but it has not developed many first-class soldiers. Thad 
France, were the war to last, would produce generals of the 
first rank, goes without talking; but will it last, or will it be ended 
in a month, while the Imperial policy, which considers devotion 
above genius, is still in its full force? France has no ally, for 
Austria dare not claim to re-enter Germany by the side of the 
Germans’ foe; she has no advantage of situation, for Purssia can 
invade her more easily than she can invade Prussia; and she has 
no advantage of numbers, for Prussia can collect all the soldiers any 
generals can handle with effect. She enters on war in her own 
atrength only, amid the disapprobation of Europe, under the leader- 
ship of a man of sixty-two, who has never shown any cupacity for 
generalship, and who scts before him as an end to do what has 
never yet been done,—to turn a nation’s history back. With 
France in the field, it is folly to predict defeat or even repulse ; 
but if past history ever justifies prediction about the future, Ger- 
muny will not be unmade, und the Napoleons will be found to have 
wearied the patience of Heaven out.— Spectator. 





THE JOCKEY CLUB REFORMS. 





(Observer) 

The Committee of the Jockey Club have considered the subject of 
turf reform, and embodied their views in a long series of resolutions. 
We muy say of these resolutions, Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria ; 
but there we must stop short, for it is but justiee to the Com- 
mittee to add that the mala plura are altogether wanting. Some of 
the recommendations are excellent, others are of minor importance ; 
but none of thei can be considered otherwise than of advantage to 
the true interests*of racing. It is gratifying to see that, in spite of 
the threats so profusely poured forth by some members of the 
Jockey Club, to the effect that -nothing would induce that august 
body to give heed to the important remonstrances of the press, they 
have felt the press only embodied the almost unanimous opinion of 
England, and have preferred being guided by the good sense and 
moderation of Lord George Manners, rather than by the well-mean- 
ing obstinacy of Acdiniral Rous, and the unmeaning extravagance of 
Lord Royston. We are rejoiced at the outset of these recommenda- 
tions to recognise the firm tone adopted by the Committee. They 
have resulved on crushing those scenes of tippling and license, 
namely, the low metropolitan meetings, which are got up by publi- 
cans to sell their drink, and are a disgrace to racing; they have 
resolved on confining racing within eight months, thinking man and 
horse may lave four ‘months’ respite from exertion and excitement ; 
and though they anticipate resistance, yet they do not shrink from 
the encounter. This bold attitude in the performance of an obvious 
duty for the benefit of the pursuit over which they preside, and in 
the interests of public morality will, if carried out by the general 
meeting of the club, secure for the Jockey Club whatever support 
they may require for still bolder and more effective reforms. It is 
@ matter of surprise and regret that, having adopted this vigorous 
line of conduct, the Committee falter, hesitate, and give way, just at 
the point of recommending a final and complete reform in the two 
cases to which public attention has been most directed, viz., two- 
year-old running and p.p. betting. Their eyes are open to the evils 
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of both these practices. In sacral 5 they state that © it is desir- 
ab’e to discourage the frequent running of hor-es when two yeurs 
old.” and they draw up a series of resolutions to that effect. It 
cannot be denied that these resolutions are good in their way; but 
the Committee must be aware that, if they pass into racing law, the 
discouragement will not bo effective. Javing admitted the necessity 

of the case, it was easy enough to meet it in one of two ways—eith 














to do as the French arbiters of racing have done, interdict all two- 
year-old racing till August (we would go as fur as September), or 
elee enact that no public money should be added to any two-year- 
old race. If undue timidity prevents the adoption of tlhe first alter- 
native, the second, in addition to the regulations suggested by the 
Committee, would have the effect of inducing cwners of really pro- 
mising horses to keep them at home till they become three years 
old, while there would be nothing to prevent them from running 
unpromising weeds for any small stakes they might pick up. The 
committee seem shaken in their desire to apply decided a check to 
two-year-old racing, in consequence of the replies they have received 
to certain queries they sent out to various traincrs on the subject 
Without meaning any disrespect to this important body of men, 
we must'beg leave to doubt whether their replies are to be conside- 
red in any way conclusive. It is obvious that their interests are 
to fill their stables with horses at £2. 5s. a week: it is equally 
obvious that any restriction of two-year-old racing may cause 
certain vacancies in their stalls. 

The committeee of the Jockey Club seem also disposed “ to dis- 
courage early and long-continued betting on handicaps,” and with 
that view they propose that the nominations of horses fur handicaps 
and the weights should be published at the same time, nd that 
the declaration of forfeits should not be published till the Thursday 
before the race. The object is excellent, but the means sugge-ted 
Bre inadequate to effect it. Men will bet before the acceptance 
and take their chance. ‘The discouragement of long-continued 
p-p. betting isthe real aim of the paragraph, though the committee 
having the fear of Admiral, Rous before their eyes, are tender in 
expressing themselves. But this is not the way to go to work with 
a great and almost universally acknowledged evil. The Joc'ey 
Club may not be able to stop p.p. betting, men will bet as they 
please between each other, relying on mutual honour; but the 
Jockey Club can relieve itself of the stignia of upholding this 
system: by going back to their original mode of ucting 
to punish defaulters when bets have been p.p., seo in the case 
of the 2,000 Guineas Stakes, Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger. 

That the whole system of racing has changed within the last 
quarter of a century no une can deny. Compure the Newmarket 
mectings of 1840 with the Newmarket mectings of 1870, and mark | 
the difference. In the early morning of the first named period the 
Heath would have been seen dotted here and there with knots of 
the cognoscenti, carefully scrutinising, as they swept by in their 
gallops, the three year olds about to come out in the engagements 
of the week. They had not been run to pieces as two year olds 
but came out fresh to make or mar thir reputation for tho interest- 
ing races pf each day. The Monday’s Riddlesworth, the Tursday’s 
Riddlesworth, the Column Stakes on Wednesday, to say nothing of 
important 100 guinca stakes, were tle proygrauime of each day, 
Handicaps were but the “ stuffing” of the day's sport. ‘To the 
gambler, Newmarket, of course, retains its attractions ; to the lover 
of real sport they have in a great measure passed away. The great 
three year old spring races are all concentrated into the 2,000 
Guineas and a Biennial Stake, and handicaps are supreme. The 
race weeling of a quarter of a century ago were pleasant duys, full 
of enjoyment to hundreds who never had even a shilling on the 
races. ‘These are not the lamentations of a mere /audator temporis, 
acti, but we will venture to say of every person who remembers the 
past and knows the present. 

The reason is asimple one. Racing lus ceased to be an amuse- 
ment, and hus become an object of gain. ‘To muke the stud pay is the 
hence inordinate two-year-old running and 
the reign of handicaps. The change naturally drives from the turf 
the great and wealthy of the lund, to whom gambling is neither a 
charm nora necessity, and racing fulls from «day to day into lower 
hands. Lord Royston amid all his rhodomontade made one remark? 
pregnant with truth in his speech on Mr. T, Hughes’ Bill—namely, 
that racing is, and must be, conducted in the manner to make it, 
pay best. Ifthe Jockey (lub adopts the Roystonian view that the 
turf is a business and money-making profession, they wiil, of course: 
maintain every abuse calculated to allure greedy speculators within. 
its folds; if, on the other hand, they look on it as an amusenient, 
with no more claim to be an instrument of profit than their yacht, 
or their salon river, or their grouse mountain, they will resolutely 
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determine at their ee ee to arrest the deterioration of 
the English race-horse, and to discourage “ long-continued” gam- 
bling. 


Shipprng Entelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 


Aug. 27, Juan Rattray, Am. barg., Williams 
Rice, to Walsh, Hall & Co. 

Aug. 28, Finzel, Brit. barq., Opzoomer, 530, from Saigon, Rice, 
to Order. 

Aug. 28, Sfanley, Brit. barg., Doughty, 384, from Nagasaki, Cuals, 
to Ausustine Heard & Co. 

Aug. 28, Pa Yung, Am. Str., Lowell, 100, from Hiogo, Ballast, 
to C. & J. Trading Co. 

Aug. 30, Bombay, British steamer, Davies, 
kong, August, 23, Mails &c., to PL & O. Co. 

Aug. 31, Rollo, Brit. barg., Way, 583, from London, General, to 
Shaw Winstanley & Co. 

Sept. 2, Galveston, American Larque, Briand 622, from Rangoon, 
Rice, to Walsh Hall & Co. 

Sept. 3, dden, Brit. Str., Andrews, 816, from Hiogo, 
P. & O. Company. 

Sept. 3, North-Star, Brit. Ship, Jeffrey, 818, from 
Hongkong, 23 days out, Rice, to Augustine Heard & Co. 


, 480, from Rangoon, 


1,311, from Hong- 


Gencral, to 


Saigon via 


DEPARTURES. 

Aug. 28, Aéalunta, Brit. Str., Tullis, 580, for Hiogo, General, 
despatched by E. C. Kirby & Co. 

Aug. 30, Volga, Fr. Str., Boubée, 980, for Hongkong, Mails, &e., 
despatched by M. I. Company. 

Sep. 1, Ariel, Brit. ship, Courtenay, 890, for New York, Tea, &c., 
despatched by Macpherson & Marshal. 

Sept. 2, Chi-li, Aum. Str., Patersen, 800, for Hakodate, General 
despatched by Pitman, Mackintosh & Co. 
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- PASSEN GERS. 

Per Golden Age, for Shanghai via Southern Ports: For Hiogo— 
Messrs. Watchtels, Killer, Kaleo, Twombley, Buland. Mancini, 
Ogeran, 15 Japanese, and 50 in the Steerage. For Nayasaki—Licut. 
Ryder, KON. Mr. A. Kashkaf, and 50 * Jupanese in the Steerave. 
Kor Shanghai— Messrs. Callier, Fanigiwara, Hana Busa, ‘Tey Nagura, 
Ozato, Seiler, Milsom, French, Hoeflich, sind 10 in the Steerage. 

Per P. M.S. 8. Great Republic, for Hongkong. —Com. Robinson, 
R.N , Miss Arnold, Messrs. A Ferguson, @. F. Train and Secretary, 
and 50 in the Steerage. 

Per Volg, for Hongkong:—Mr. and Mrs. Wellings and one 
Chinese. For Saigon.— Mesars. Rallray, Lohen, Leneravie, Lalanune 
and Sayn. For Calcutta.—Mr. Deszrands and servant. For Mar- 
seilles. —Mr. Furbe and Mr. Bosquet. 

Per Chi- VES for Hukodate—W. G. Howell Esy,, J. M. Mackiutosh 
Esq., Captain Stanmers, and Mr. Gaertner. 


NOTICE. 
“ JAPAN MAIL” OFFICE, 
25th Vebruary, 1870. 

Mr. A. H. Privce has this day assumed the general 
management of this Office 

A!l lotters and Editorial matter should be addressed to 
the Entror only. 

Al) letters on business relating to Advertisements, Jub. 
privting or Accounts, to be addressed tu 

Tue Manacenr, 
“JAPAN MAIL” OFFICK, 
No. 168- 

TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 


For five lines or under--..... 1.00 per weck. 
Every additional line......... $0.20 __,, 


Repetitions in the ‘‘ Japan Weekly Mail” ono hal€ of 
the above rates. 

Advertisements in Jupan Mail by special agreement. 

Contracts may be made for 3 months, or lonyer, pay- 
meut in advance. 











TeRMS oF SUBSCRIPTION :— 

“Japas Weekny MatL” Perannu 2, $2£; Six months 

$13; Three months, 57. Sinzie Copies dU vents. 

“Japan Overtanya Main” per anunin, $15; Six 

months 88; Three months 8d; Single Copies 50 cents, 
40 ceuts each. 
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MERCHANT STEAMERS. 
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- IxTEXDED 
NATION. 
Name. CaPTAIN. Fue Rio. Tors. has uneven: CONBIGNEES. Dede DesPaton' 
ce Pe Wie ee eae lit nas ae Sept. 2) P. & O. Company Uncertain 
Aden Andrew Brit. Str. oe = a Hio Oo! Tut 1 | P. M. S. Ss. Company LUsukodate 
Ariel ey re ae Rey <a . | DeConingh.Vernede& Co| Uncertain 
Aroustook forate ee 7or & O. Compan | Hongkong 
Bomba oe =e : | ; ar Gene i ily 31 jdine Maihoass & Co.’ | Uncertain 
Cian Alpine Becket Brit. mtr. 0 Iioes 5 July 18 Hudson Malcolm & Co. Uncertain 
Columbine and ree - 1,917 - Shan hai, &e. | May 28 P. M.S.S. Company | Shanghai, &e. | 
Costa Rica ' Williams Am. And a fre 8 » &e. Aug. 17| Schultze, Reis & Co. Uncertain 
Eastern Isles | Knight rena Yr. eae Wises Nay. 88 -Allmand Co: Uncertain | 
Giant | sailed re al 75 | Hive Aug. 24 | Order Uncertain 
Kinsats Preble Brit. ate | 1,200 Five soul Aug. 1 | Jas. U. Fraser & Co. Uncertain | 
Malacca , bi a St ‘i 2,000 Shanghal. &. | Aug. 27 | P. M.S. S. Company. Shanghai, &c. | 
on Tore | Dae Brit. Str “600 H date &N’eata July 26 | Gilman « Co. Uncertain | 
Nyinph teas ; a Si ' Kobé Auy. 17 | Almand & Co. Uncertain | 
Ohen Maru | Mancini Na Str} 800 Chefoo Jan. 28 | Textor & Co. arta eaee 
Otago ee e WT v, 22 | TextOr & Co. neertain 
Rhein Froou plea '] fee | rie re 18 Ragan, Heard & Co.| Uncertain | 
Wilhelmine Emina Donia Brit. Str. | 420 Hivgo June 25 wiber - Saye oe | 
Yang-teze Strandberg | Brit. Str. {1,118 Cruise Aug. 12) Walsh Ha m | 
a eee 
MERCHANT SAILING VESSELS. 
$$$ $$$ eto 1 ove INTENDED 
| | DESTINATION. 
Name. Carraln zee Rig} Tons. | From | ARRIVED. _ PoNaleNE Es: a pee o N+ | DESPATCH. 
aa _ Tuiie: 27 ~=OA. Heard & Co. San Francisco 
Abbey Bacon Stevens Am. barq. fet Nowchwang | Auy. 13° P. & O. Company Uncertain 
Aberdeen Gould bs el 210 Niisata | Aug. 1 | Japanese Government | Uncertain 
Adelhied Voge ae barat GOO Sak Manis. July, 17 A. Heard & Co. Uncertain 
naelie Cercion ees i We a 425 | Liverpool | July 15 ) L. Kniffer & Co. Hiogo 
Albatros Vanelins 7 pee 400 Saivon July 26 Order | Uncertain 
Albatros Larrusen ae heer 627 | Miow July 28 Aspinall Cornes & Co. | Uncertain 
Alcyone sia NG ship B03. > Siicon ; July 24, Order | Uncertain 
Andreas | Ebert Brit t 549 ! Singa yore , June 15 , Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Frt. or Charter 
Asia Kirk ee | ear ot E sa Zt Chinese | Uncertain 
ae ee N.G.barg.) 321 , Taku MBS: = ; 
Baltic uae AL bait 525 | Hongkong | Aug. 15 | Smith Archer & Co. | Uncertain 
Benefactress | Eldrid is a 730. Bankok | July 9: Smith Baker & Co. | New York 
Black Prince | Inglis = i P 925 | Binkok Aus. 9! Chinese Uncertain 
Borealis =n | NG bis 215 | Taku Aug. 17 | Smith Baker & Co. Uncertain 
a Baa | ren ship 1,157 , Saigon ‘| July 20 | Order | Uncertain 
Comet ied Brit para: 446 © Saigon Aug. 7 | Order ) Uncertain 
Constantia By | Brit. Schr! 126. Taku Aug. 12 | Wilkin & Robison | Frt or Charter 
Eliza Mary Beattie Brit. barq.’ 391 | London Aug. 9; Hudson Malcolm & Co. | Uncertain 
. Espiegle Way | Brit. bara! 310 | Hongkong =; Jun. 3 | Jardine, Muthesou & Co.! Uncertain 
Ettrick Shannon | Am. Shi ea 655 Saigon May 16 Walsh, Hall & Co. ; Uncertain 
Fabius Simons: | N. G. brig i 300_ Nagasaki | Aug. 7° L. Knifler & Co. | Hakodate 
Falke ny He _ Fr. bar 8 334 Toulon | Aug. 19 French Commissariat | Uncertain 
Felix Moro +B F et | 530 | Saigon | Aug. 28 ' Siber & Brennwald | Uncertain 
Finzel Opzoomer ee hari id 250 | laverpoat duly 28 P. & O. Company , Uncertain 
Floris nein Brit Schr. 147 | Hiogo July 9} F. D. Walker & Co. London 
Free Arches Sal. ship {2,000 | Hongkong June 23 Captain | Uncertain 
F, A. Palmer hing oe al good Rangoon. | Sept. 2 ; Walsh Hall & Co. | Uncertain 
eran hea | Brit. Hated 349 = Londun | July 2k Aspifiall Cornes & Co. | Uncertain 
Harbuttle Wood | Brit. Scho! 576! Bankok ‘July 28! L. Knilller & Co. | Uncertain 
ees War Swd. barq.| 311 | Hongkong | July 19 Chinese faeces 
Hilda Wulff Brit. bak ‘| god | Hiogo |) July 26 ° Cocking & Singleton Uncertain 
Jeddo Corbett Brit ney 618 ' London ' July 17 Wudson Maleolm & Co. Uncertain 
John Milton Le Boutilier, Bri et 480.’ Radeoon Aug. 27 . Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Juan Rattray Williams ae ant ac ae Sait 13 | Master Uncertain 
Julie Jordan. “obs * biol “9S0- Saieon July 20 Chinese Uncertain 
Katie ene Brit ap 556 | rae | June 16 Aspinall Cornes & Co. | New York 
Laju eeoet ane s00 Newchwang | Ang, 17 L, Kuilller & Co. Uncertain 
Hanidiivast Brown Von Harten | si. dard: 457 : London Auz 14° Strachan & Thomas Uncertain 
Lota Suckline ae barg 944 | Saigon | July 20 Bavier & Co. ' Uncertain 
Mary Ann Wilson | Russel | Bo ae 626" London ; June 2° Gilman & Co. | New York 
Min Clark ! Nice. oe 29! | Saigon July 20 | Chinese Uncertain 
Mozart Marcusen _ sa eet 400 | Snigon July 20 | Order | Uncertain 
N. P. Kerkengaurd | Habversen NG | 294 i Suivon July 19: I. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Neue Grenada Bauer | Brit ‘Ship 818 Saigon Sept. 3 . Augustine Heard & Co. | Uncertain 
North -Stur Jeffrey Nor. barq.| 330 | Saigon | July 25, eaicnt & Co. : | Uncertain 
Osko Petersen Brit. hip 795 | T%ndon ; Aus. 14] Gilman & Co. _ Uncertain 
Pak Wan Parti N.G. barg. 300 | Hongkong | July 24] L. Knifiler & Co. | hee 
Palma Ratan N.G.barg| 350 | Saigon | July 28 | N. ‘I. Company oe ! 
Zena abe Brit. burg) 520 , Lon-ton Aug. 13 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.’ ‘ncertain 
Pegasus Mackey ree barg | 581 | Bankok June 25 | Findlay Richardson & Co. ' | Uncertain 
Penang wine k N G bargq | 4035 | Saigon Aug. 16 | Chinese | Uncertain 
Persia aon Bae bene =H auigoi July 17 | Van Oordt & Co. ' Uncertain 
Peterborough aa N.G. brig] 239 | Hongkong Aug. 17 Chinese Uncertain 
Princess Johnson Brit barq. 583 | London | Aug. 31 | Shaw Winstanley & Co. | Uncertain | 
Rollo hide : Am. brig 163 | Newchwang June 6/ Burgess & Burdick chaebol | 
Sarah sa Brit. i 258 | Bankok | June 24 | Van Oordt & Co. | For Sale | 
Stag amet : Brit. barg.| 384 , Nagasaki | Aug.. 28 | Augustine Heard & Co. | Uncertain 
Stanley yt J N.@.bur ,.| 300 | Saigon | July 14 Grosser & Co. Uncertain | 
Stephanie Sc i ; But ship. 1426 | -Suigon duly 9 | Macpherson & Marshall Uncertain 
St. Peter re - o Brit. Schr.) 204 ' 3an Francisco | Aug. 14/ Kirby & Co. | Uncertain | 
Success Kirby N.G. ship) 680 , Hongkong + July 31 | L. Kniffler & Co. | Uncertain 
Triton | ona Brit. brig | 215 | Hongkong =, Aug. 17 | Buvier & Co. | San Francisco 
Woodbine Ware Brit. bary.| 300 | Swatow _ Aug. 19° Smith, Archer & Co. , Maversin: "©. 
| 
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Notes of the tdileck. 
\W* understand that the Japanese Government intend 

sending an officer to Hongkong to inspect the jail. 
The Hongkong jail is very extensive, being capable of contain- 
ing eight or nine hundred prisoners, and it seldom has less 
than four hundred occupauts. The system on which it 1s 
conducted is much eulogized by those who have studied the 
matter. The superintendent seems in a striking manner to 
have solved the difficulty of adapting European notions of 
order and humanity in prison discipline to the essential re- 
quirements of such establishments in the East. There can 
be no doubt that the Japanese commissioners will be much 
struck by such an example of the European treatment of 
criminals. It remains to be seen whether the Japanese will 
think themselves justified in adopting a similar mode of' treat- 
ment in the case of their own prisons. 



















A warGe field offers in Japan for the efforts of a Royal 
Humane Society. It would be impossible to conceive auy 
thing more dreadful than the condition of some of the poneys 
driven in public vehicles on the Yedo and Yokohama road. 
Every evening at Kawasaki long strings of emaciated brutes 
are led to the river side to receive their only grooming. 
Covered with hideous sores they quiver and snort with 
agony on the application of the cold water. Great holes eaten 
into their shoulders, their backs actually festering and rotting 
away, their whole appearance speaks of illtreatment, starva- 
tion and neglect. One shudders to think, that in spite of their 
lamentable condition the poor beasts will be called upon, day 
ufter day, without rest or intermission to go through their 
orturing task. In addition to this palpable illusage, the 
oneys on the Yedo and Yokohama road are frequently made 
o perform tasks to which their strength is utterly inadequate. 
t is absolutely scandalous to see two wretched, undersized— 
famine pinched creatures staggering along with an over- 
loaded American stage waggon attached to them. 

It is a pitiful consideration, that those who find it to their 


ly. 


a 
im 





The Foreign office is entrusted to Sawa gaimu-kio and 
Terasima gaimu tayon. The foreign department is the 
junior of all. and we may assume that the English Inland 
revenue clerk is amply revenged, though, vicariously 
by Japanese brethren for all the shghts and < «ess he 
has to put up with from the young gentlemen of the Foreign 
office, 

A very heavy thunderstorm passed over Yedo on Wednes- 
day morning, during which one of the large Tea houses in 
Sinagawa was struck by Lightning. One person was 
instantaneously killed, and three or four others more or less 
severely injured. ‘The house took fire, but a heavy shower of 
rain luckily assisted the efforts of the bystanders to quench 
it without much dariage. 








Ix another column we publish a translation of the Japanese 
Proclamation of Neutrality. In many respects this is a re- 
markable document, concise and dignified. It is the more 
striking inasinuch as it conveys certain views of the Japanese 
Government spontancously expressed, as to the position of 
foreigners in this country, and the obligations incurred to- 
wards them. 





We publish the following account by an cye witness 
of the féte in the Public Gardens on Wednesday evening 
last. 


Tue man atthe gate of the Bluff Gardens on the evening of 
the “Grand open-air evening entertainment,” as he sold the 
tickets, seemed in his every movement to say ‘ walk up, 
walk up;’ the man a little farther on, who collected these 
tickets, carried with him an air highly suggestive of his 
wishing to say ‘walk up;’ while the lighted lanterns, as the 
strains of the Band, deep in the Comic Fantasia, did most 
undoubtedly invite all and sundry to ‘walk up, walk up 
Ladies and Gentlemen, walk up.’ If the number of visitors 
xre to be taken as a proof of the success of the entertainment, 
then, the success was complete: the place was crowded, and 
we never remember seeing in Yokohama, at any other time, 
so many of the gentler sex. The military element was 
strong ; we noticed a Minister or two, and the Gazettc’s friend, 


interest $0 overtax these wretched little animals, do not at | the enchantress—Little Miunie, to say nothing of a crowd of 
cast take the trouble to save them from unnecessary sutfer- | a 
lan air of respectability to the affair; and quite a host of 


Japanese policemen, who were present, we presume, to add 


people entered with their carriages at the Eastern Gate, 


Tuk executive of the Japanese Lmperial Government is , doubtless having brought a compass with them to point out 


divided into several great Departments. The Senior Depart- | 


which was the Kastern Gate. The drinking booth was hid in 


ment is that which would correspond to the English Home | @ corner—somewhat ashamed of itself, we thought, but on 


Office; and the Chief of the Japancse Home Otlice is also the 
head of the Government or Prime Minister. The following 
are the names of the Ministers of the Interor. 

Sandjo, Oodai dsin. 

Iwakoora daii na gon. 

Hiro-sawa-sai-ghi. 

O‘Kooba-san-ghi. 





‘the way to it were festive looking grottos, a labyrinth of trees 
and lamps—a perfect lover's walk. 


The Xth Band gave an Instrumental Concert, assisted by 
Prince Satsuma’s Band, which with bran new instruments, 
played several Marches most creditably, being warmly ap- 
plauded, and in the intervals sat down on the dewy grass on 


their bran new, white unwhisperables. But the crowning part 
O‘ki Mimbu tayou. of all was the Exhibition of Iuminated Paintings. This was 

Yo shie Mimbo shoyou. | magnificent, especially the light of a lamp which would shine 
Prince Ouajima, better known as Dati, is the Chief Finance | too strongly through, appearing, with equal composure, in 
Minister. The Ministers in this department with their offi- | Napoleon’s head, the light house in the straits of Messina, and 
cial titles are as follows :— an Iceberg. A little more practice would make this exhibi- 
Date O‘kura kiu. tion perfect, at present, however, the pictures have an incli- 
O‘Kume O Kura no tayou. ‘nation to appear all at once; and the appearance of 

Ito O‘Kura no shoyou. something like the ghost of a Cathedral showing itself 
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in the sails of an outward bound ship, was somewhat 
absurd. All these defects, however, were compensated by 
the illumination of ‘ Harpooning a whale,’ which, as Hamlet 
said, was very like a whale, and the picture, which a voice far 
behind the lights groaned ‘was the last picture,’ of Queen 
Victoria in her younger days, still with the light on her swan 
like neck. 

Every one seemed to enjoy the entertainment, especially 
those who stood all the time to witness the illuminated 
paintings ; and in thanking the Committee for their exertions, 
would suggest that on next occasion, they produce a 
Dancing platform a Bearded Lady, a Talking seal, and a 
Learned Pig—then all will be complete. 





Mean Temperature for the week. Fah. 80.20. 





CHANGES IN THE MINISTRY. 





ie changes that have lately taken place in the 

Japanese Ministry have special features of inte- 
rest. 
purely in its infancy, anything like popular representa- 


tion, a8 we understand it is so completely out of the 
scheme of government that it is difficult to conceive 


Ministerial changes taking place in due orderly course, 


There is a general notion among Europeans that changes 
| in the Goverument are not regulated by any constitutional 
_ policy; that the only idea conveyed to the Japanese mind 

by the word “policy,” is a use of any means to put in 
\ practice the views of the momentarily reigning céterie. 
Partially educated persons are said to hold the most 
jextreme views, and inasmuch as the best friends of Japan- 
| ese statesmen must own to thc incompleteness of their 
, qualifications by an European standard, we might expect 
the utmost violence between men of different shades of 
opinion. Europeans were surprised at the great leniency 
displayed by the Mikado’s Government to the deposed 

Tokugawa dynasty. An ordinary cunception of the Orien- 

tal character does not allow for the existence of a spirit 

of moderation in the hour of victory. It is true that the 


Japanese are gradually forcing themselves into recugni- 
tion as superior to the familiar and despised Asiatic type, 


at the same time any startling departure from the pecu- 
liar lineof action or toneof thought held by common opinion 
to be necessary accessories of a particular degree of 
longitude arrest attention and frequently afford interesting 


food for speculation. 


Okuma, Okaru, no Tayou, and Ito Okuro, no Shoyau 


first and second assistant finance Ministers have been 
known to the foreign public of Japan for some time past 


as able and active officers. Affable in manner, businesslike 


in action they played a very considerable part in the 
sphere of Japanese politics as seen by the ordinary 
European, whose opportunities did not enable him to look 
far into the working of the state machinery. A good 
conception of the evergy and grasp of intellect of these 
Ministers may be formed from the fact that though pro- 
minently employed in personal superintendence of thegreat 
civilizing agencies now at work in Japan, they earnestly 
engaged in promoting a scheme of internal policy which 
would probably in their own hands have tended much to 
ensure the speedier adoption of the advanced views of 
which they have always been active exponents. 

The ill defined lines of demarcation between the various 
Government departments and the multifarious nature of 
their dytiea soon forced both Okuma and Ito into a wider 


Google 


field than that specified in their titles. 
found themselves though virtually Finance Ministers, 
performing many of the functions held as peculiar to 


The parliamentary system of this country is so 


They shortly 


the Home office. They did not shrink from the position 


but exerted themselves to obtain authority that would 
have given full weight to the position. 
the remittance of Imposts from the Provinces called for 
serious attention, and Okuma and Ito who found them. 
selves face to face with the question, insisted that they 


Irregularities in 


should have power to deal with it in a peremptory 
manner, even to the extent of dismissing if necessary 
the Governor of recalcitrant provinces. This proposal 
was vehemently resented by an influential party. It 
was openly stated that Okuma was initiating a dangerous 
precedent, and he without further ado, and followed by hia 
colleague Ito, quietly withdrew from his assailed 
position and left his opponents to deal with the question. 
Shortly afterwards it was determined in the assembled 
Government to draw the line between the Home and 
Finance offices with a decisive stroke, and as a conse- 
quence many of the undertakings that have hitherto been 
benefitted by the active advice and assistance of Okuma 
and Ito will henceforth be under the supervision of new 
men. Itis astriking fcature in the transaction that both 
Okuma and Ito seem so calmly to have resigned them- 
selves to the new order of things. Like wise men and, 
patriots they felt that there was ample scope for their ;_ 
endeavours in the Finance office and they have not acted 
on the prompting of inconsiderate friends who urged them 
to retire from public life. 

It does not appear that the changes will in any degree | 
influence the progressive policy adopted by the Mikado's 
Government. The Railwavs, Telegraphs and other public 
works have it seems been adopted by universal opinion as 
National undertakings and a feeling is commencing to, 
spring up that National undertakiugs are the concern of | 
all parties inthe body politic. The Western statesof the world | 
have been accustomed to associate all idea of good or even 
honest Government with Parliamentary representation \ 
and a free press. According to them (and their History ' 
justifies them in their opinion) statesmen are always . 
ready to make dupes of the people, unless the people l 
deter them by a resolute attitude, which they arial 
selves have made a lawful attitude. It is certain that as | 
yet no true Public opinion exists in Japan. Ministers as 
yet know not the fettera imposed by a united pcople’s will. 
Society here is stillin many of itsaspects akin to that of Me- 
diseval Europe. It would be singular if Japanese rulers 
without the checks held by Europeans to be so necessary, 
should belie all Western history by peacefully performing 
their duties without any appeal save to their own ‘consci- 
ences. And when that appeal should go against them, 
simply and unostentatiously withdraw themselves from & 
position calculated to excite hostile rivalry, and therefore 
dangerous to the welfare of the country. 


MR. ADAMS’S SILK REPORT. 





HE Publication of Mr. Apame’s Third Report on Silk- 
culture affords us an opportunity of reviewing the 


steps which have been taken towards placing this valu- 
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able branch of industry in Japan on a better footing. 
That some such steps are required is evidenced by the 
loud and increasing complaints made by buyers here 
and manufacturers at home, both ot whom lament over 
the gradual deterioration in the quality of Japanese silk, 
and are earnest in their requests to those who can assist 
them to take such measures as may tend to check it. Mr. 
Apama’s first Report embraced the following subjects. The 
Mulberry tree—the Silk-worm—the Uji— Grainage’’— 
Silk reeling—Re-reeling.—Bivoltini. It is not necessary 
to recapitulate here the results arrived at in these investiga- 
tions ; suffice it that they were summed up as follows. 


A prevalence of the Uji to a greater ‘extent pro- 
bably than has been known for years. Hence the like- 
lihood of mors silk gud fewer cards this season (1869). 
Much carelessness in the handling of the worms and 
the reeling of the silk. European machinery and system 
are therefore greatly required. The bad method of suf- 
fooating the chrysalidea in the sun or over hot charcoal, 
instead of steam. 

On the other side, the hopeful signs may be said to be. 
An increase in the cultivation of the mulberry. The 
establishment in more than one district of new build- 
ings for the sole purpose of rearing silk-worms. The 
establishment of the Inspection Office at Mayobs- 
shi, And finally, it was inferred that there were snuf- 
ficient reasons for expecting a gradual increase in the 
amount of Japanese silk production. 


Mr. Apams’s Second Report refers chiefly to two lead- 
ing subjects. First the Uji, in regard to which the great 
point gained was the confirmation of previous suspicions 
that it wasa maggot which subsequently became a fly, 
and which therefore it was highly important to destroy 
while in the grub state through which it passes. A fur. 
ther step, as will be seen by the third Report, was gained 
this year in Echigo, where proof was obtained that the 
parasite sometimes killa the worm before it becomes a 
chrysalis. 

Second, the introduction of filatures similar to those 
used in France or Italy, but specially adapted by certain 
necessary modifications to the requirements of this country. 

A Japanese version, embodying the principal points of 
this Report was prepared and presented to the Govern- 
ment, and two Notifications were subsequently distributed 
throughout the silk districts by the Authorities, to the 
second of which this version was appended. 

We have now arrived at the Third Report just publish- 
ed, which exceeds the other two in interest both because it 
embraces a wider field of observation, and because it in- 
dicates that the importance of the whole question is 
beginning to be felt, ag well by the peasantry as the 
Government. Accompunied by Marsuné Gonroxu, son- 
in-law of Daté, Minister of the Home Department, and 
by Messrs. Davison & Wiremwan—the former, one of hiscom- 
paniovs in last year’s journey, the latter, as an interpreter, 
with the additional advantage of being an accomplished ar- 
tist, Mr. Apams set out from Yedo ou the 6th June last, 
and after passing through some silk country which seems 
to have been in a moderately flourishing condition, arrived 
at Shimonita, This spot is well known as producing 
some of the best Hank silks sold in the Yokohama market, 
and here the party spent two days in visiting the mul- 
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berry plantations, and investigating the condition of the 
local Silk-culture. The Silk growers seemed to have 
some vague genvral views about the Uji, but their obser. 
vations on it had evidently been very loose, unpractical, 
and fruitless. They were instructed to destroy the maggots 
instead of throwing them away, and on his return to Yedo, 
Mr. Apvams had the satisfaction of hearing from another 
gentleman wh» had just left the district, that this sug- 
gestion was being carried out. As long as these maggots 
are merely thrown away, the extirpation of the Uji is im- 
possible, for they go through the various transfurmations 
proper to them, and, on maturity, fasten on the Silkworms, 
in the body of which they lay their eggs. 


From Shimonita the party crossed over into the pro- 
vince of Shinshiy to the distyictg near Matsumoto where 
the Yamamai or oak silkworm is largely cultivated, 
Here they found an association called the Matsukawa-gu- 
mi, consisting of sixteen villages, the inhabitants of which 
are entirely engaged inthis culture. This most interest. 
ing branch of industry seems tv have been initiated about 
forty years ago. and has bven constantly attaining larger 
dimensions. The number of ooooons snnually sold by 
the association alune is computed at not less than twenty 
millions, and as far as we can learn, the extent to whioh 
this cultivation has been oarried is wholly unknown to 
foreigners, Tlie account of this culture is so interesting 
that we give it in Mr. Apaxs’s own words. 


The elaborate and scientific descriptions of M. Guérin- 
Méneville and M. Personnat in France, and of Dr. Wallace 
in England, have already made known the habits of 
the Yamamai and the mode of rearing if in those two 
countries; I will attempt simply to record what we saw 
and heard in this district of the native land of the oak- 
silkworm. In other districts the mode of rearing may be 
somewhat different. 


Close up to the western range of hills are a number 
of plantations of the Kunogi, which is considered by the 
rearers of Furumaya and its neighbourhood to be the best 
food for the Yamamai. Its leaf is pronounced to be that 
of the Quercus Serrata. The worms can be fed on other 
varieties of oak leaves, but those of the Kunogi alone are 
used for the purpose in this district. The plantation at 
Furumaya is less than a square mile in extend, and is thick- 
ly covered with plants of the specics in question, some 
mere shoots of a year’s growth, others varying from one 
or two to five or six fect, and others even taller, These 
plantations were said to extend at intervals for a distance 
of 51 miles along the west side of the valley. The most 
approved method of propagating the Kunogi was stated 
to be by sowing seed ina separate piece of ground, and 
then taking up the yonng plants and transferring them 
from these nurseries to the plantations. We were told that 
they are cut down close to the roots every three to five 
years, in order that fresh shoots might be given out. The 
soil is light and very sandy. The region is cold, and the 
leaves are often injured by the frost. The land belongs to 
peasants, who let it out in lots to different breeders, and 
there is a sort of rough surveillance, especially just at the 
period of spinning, bat no particular watch seems to be 
kept, nor any thieving from man to be apprehended. The 
real thieves appear to be sparrows and other birds, and 
though some scarecrows are put up, and guns are said to 
be let off at times, no scrions attempt is made to put a 
stop to such ravages. The leaves too are infested with 
other caterpillars, and we were told that red ants, though 
not prevalent in this particular locality, did damage. 
Black ants too were noxious when numerous, but nothing, 
was done to prevent them from going up into the trees, 
where we saw them, sometimes swarming about the Ya- 
mamai in gveat minbers. In fict in this, as in every other 
matter, the general principle of letting things take their 
course, and of leaving the issue to Providence, was plainly 


and painfally manifest. 
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The larves were mostly in the 4th and 5th stages, and 
it was a curious and most interesting sight to watch them 
clinging ‘to the branches and leaf-stems. and to observe 
how completely they corresponded with the leafon which 
they most delight to feed. Their bodies were of a pure 
and almost transparent green, with a bright line running 
down the sides, ending ina brown patch, the two quick- 
silver-like spots on each side being plainly visible. Dimi- 
nutive blue spots were also to be seen at intervals along 
the body. So much did every colony amd streak resemble 
the plants to which they clung, that it was some time be- 
fore our eyes became sufficiently practised to distinguish 
them at all without close examination. The annexed 
sketches will give an idea of the larvee upon the trees. 

The eges of the Yamamai are deposited by the female 
on the bars of cages made of plaited bamboo strips, of the 
bell like form delineated in the sketch. This is) probably 
towards the end of July, and the cages are hung up one 
under the other, in rows of ten, under the eaves of the 
roof, where ventilation can be sccured without exposure 
to sun, rain, or smoke. 

In the 10th month (November —December) it is gene- 
rally the custom to take the eggs off the caves with the 
fingers, and place them in hempen trays of oblong form, 
with wooden rims about three inches high. Care must be 
observed that the eggs are not crowded one upon another. 
The trays are placed upon the verandah. A cold atmos- 

here is essential at this stage. Sometimes the eges are 
not detached from the cages, and the latter are placed in 
a shed outside the houses where good ventilation can be 
secured. The walls of the shed are formed of a coarse 
matting composed of reeds, and the roofs should be con- 
structed of such material that no rain can penetrate inside 
and injure the egys. About the end of the 2nd Japanese 
month (say the beginning of April) the eggs are collected 
in small hempen bags, which are pliced in boxes piereed 
with holes in order to admit of proper ventilation. These 
boxes are either suspended out-of-doors amongst the trees 
where no sun can reach them, or kept ina cold cellar, 
where they are put Into deep holes due in the eround. 
This operation is only necessary when the hatching has to 
be retarded, because the buds of the Kunogi have not 
come out. The eggs in short have to wait for the buds, 
which are expected about the Rkth dav after the Japanese 
new year, (say at the end of April or in the first ten days 
of May.) though they may be much later, As soon. how- 
ever, as the buds have come out, all the eves, whether 
from outside or from the cellar are broneht into the 
house, and fixed with paste made of barley, or still better 
of buck-wheat, on the middle of ships of paper five inches 
long and a quarter of an inch broad. About ten eves are 
placed upon each paper, and all the slips are then taken 
to the plantation and tied to the branches of the Kunogi 
in a single knot, which the nature of Japanese paper 
readily admits of, the two ends standing out at right 
angles to the branch. The paper thus surrounds a small 
section of the tree, the eggs lying on the external surface. 
The slips are placed in such manner that the eggs may 
have a northern aspect, and not be exposed to the rays of 
the sun. One slip is sufficient for a small plant, two or 
three may be attached toa large one. In four or five days 
the hatching will commence. and it continues for five or 
six days more; the young caterpillars, on leaving the 
shells, inmediately crawl from the papers npon the Ku- 
nogi, and seek the leaves. We saw a numbcr of these pa- 

ers still remaining on the trees as they had been tied be- 
fore the hatching, with the empty shells sticking to the 
surfaces, and we untied some and bronght them away 
with us as specimens. 

The length of time between latching and spinning, 
during the whole of which the larva remain in the open 
air, passing through four periods of rest, is reckoned at 
about 60 days, more or less, according to the temperature. 
We were told that the first rest commenced on the seventh 
day, and continued for two days, that the succeeding three 
periods of activity and torpor were severally longer than 
the first, and that the spinning commenced about ten or 
eleven days after the fourth rest. 

Three days after the coninmencement of spinning, said 
our informants, the hinder part of the cocoon is seen to 
be stained a white colony. This comes from the secretion 
of the Yamamai which it emits after having finished spin- 
ning. The cocoons are then taken off the Kunogi, toge- 
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ther with the leaves to which they are attached, and a 
small portion of the branches. They are then brought into 
the honse, and placed upon shelves. About) ten davs sub. 
sequently the leaves are stripped off, and the cocoons, 
held by the Jower and broader ends, are shaken. Those 
Which do not rattle are considered to contain dead chiry- 
silides, and after having been dried through the action of 
a chareoal brazier, are reeled. Those which rattle on be- 
ing shaken are considered to be im good condition, and 
such of them as are to be reserved for seed are placed in 
travs, and the moths emerge ino about twenty-five days 
from the time of spinning. The remainder are, of course, 
subjected to heat, in order to kill the chrysalides, and are 
reserved for recline. 

The moths emerge between + in the afternoon and night, 
and the great majority of the first moths are males. The 
proportion was stated to ns to be 800 males to 10 females, 
The males are then seeured in the bell-shaped cages alrea- 
dy mentioned, and as the females emerge, they are distri 
buted amone the males. Tt would be best, we heard, to 
place but one couple in a cA 5 in practice, however, 
several couples were put into the same, otherwise there 
would not be sufficient eaves. One of the men said he had 
as many as 400, The bottoms of the cages are then closed 
with paper. The coupling commenceys in the evening, and 
lasts ten or twelve hours, after which the males are thrown 
away and die. Tt happens now and then, that other males, 
coming from a distance, fly to the bars of the cages and 
couple with the females inside: these however are looked 
upon, not as legitimate hnshands, but as interlopers, and 
their presence or absence does not enter into the calcnla- 
tion of the rearers of this district. The females then lay 
their eges, as already stated, on the bars of the cages. 
This operation lasts fonr or five days, the average number 
of eves to each female heing estimated at from 150 to 290, 
The females then die. The best eves are those laid on the 
first two or three days, and it is considered preferable that 
the males which emerge on one evening should couple 
with the females which emerge on the following evening. 

The same process which has already been described is 
then adopted with the new eges. 


The most interesting fact contained in this account is 
the discovery of a race of worms reared enétrely in the 
open air. The readers of the interesting paper on the 
Yamamai, transmitted from the French Legation, a trans- 
lation of which was published in our columns on the 14th 
of May last, will remember that the education of the 
Yamamai in the Oshiu and Shinshiu districts to which it 
refers commences in the cottages of the villagers, and is 
there carried on until after the period of the first moult, 
when the worm is eight days old, after which it is trans- 
ferred to the branches of the oak, on which it remains up 
to the time of spinning. 


The Yamamai seems to be obnoxious to the attacks of 
the Uji, though no particular attention is given to the fact, 
nor any attempt made to destroy the parasite. The silk 
produced by these insects was said to be worth from 530 
to 840 riyos per picul according to the quality. We 
scarcely find a trace of it in the Yokohama market, as it 
is said to be absorbed by the native looms, in which it is 
worked up with cotton or ordinary silk—a statement cor- 
roborated by the paper above alluded to, which was 
transmitted to the French Government. 


From Furumaya Mr. Avams and his party proceeded to 
Niigata, and thence to the principal silk district of Echigo. 
The quantity of silk produced in this province is consider- 
able, but of inferior quality to the silk of Jéshiu or Shin- 
shin, with which it is generally mixed when sent to the 
Yokohama market. The chief merchants of the district, 
however, have formed the:iselves into a company with the 
avowed parpose of bringing their silk and cards more 
prominently forward, and of checking certain frauds 
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which, as they allege, have been practised in the trade to 
their detriment. 

The Echigo districts have not escaped the ravages of the 
Uji, and here it was, asalready mentioned, that proof was 
obtained that the parasite sometimes kills the worm before 
it turns into a chrysalis. 

The next important place reached by the party was 
Mayebashi, where silk-reeling was being prosecuted 
with all the activity incidental to the opening of the sea- 
son. Eggs were said to be scarce, but the silk was pro- 
nounced, and found to be, of good quality. The merchants 
were urgent in their requests that the Government would 
enforce a uniform system of paper ties, a regulation 
equally desirable from a Japanese and from a foreign 
point of view. 


The Inspection Offive does not seem very active or effi- 
cient, but it remains to be seen whether a more energetio 
administration of it would not increase its usefulness. 


The only other important station visited was Shimamura, 
where well ventilated buildings, specially adapted for the 
education of the worms, have been erected during the last 
nine years. The sandy nature of the soil of this spot, 
situated as it is close to the large river Toné, is peculiarly 
grateful to the mulberry, and there has been here of late 
years a decided increase in the cultivation of the plant. 


The Uji was, as usual, found in this district, and form- 
ed the subject of an erroneous theory, which the facts at 
Mr. Apams’s command enabled him to dissipate. It was 
found that some Italian eggs had been sent this season to 
Shimamura to be hatched and reared on the spot, but the 
experiment did not seem to have been very satisfactory. 
Out of 26,000 larves, only about 10,000 had lived to spin 
cocoons, and even of these about fifty pdr cent had been 
attacked by Uji. The cocoons were weak and soft, and 
there appeared to be reasons for suspecting the existence 
of pébrine in the worms. Should this really prove to be 
the case, the sooner a stop is put to the introduction of 
Italian seed, the sooner a very grave source of danger will 
be avoided. Without wishing to cause any alarm on this 
subject, we cannot too earnestly and urgently draw atten- 
tion to this danger, nor can we adduce more ample justi- 
fication for doing so than by requesting the careful at- 
tention of our readers to the article published in our last 
week’s issue, headed * Pasteur’s researches on the diseases 
of silk-worms” These exhaustive and admirable inves- 
tigations proved by an induction, the truth of which 
enabled M. Pasteur to predict cunsequences subse- 
quently fulfilled to the letter, that pébrine may be 
transmitted by moths sprung from the finest cocoons, in 
which the disease hus been suspected. The spread of infec- 
tion mey result from the simple association of healthy 
and diseased worms. It is no hypothetical infected 
medium which kills the worms, but a definitely orgauized 
and isolated thing, subtle and contagious in the highest 
degree, and it is far from impossible that the Italian 
eggs hatched at Shimamura, which certainly exhibited 
syinptoms of a pebrinous nature, are centres of an infcc- 
tion which might be transmitted into the Japanese race 
of silkworms. A graver calamity could hardly overtake 
this industry. It is the introduction of death to the very 
seat of life. For many years Europe has been almost en- 
tirely dependent on Japan for the renewal of the annual 
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crop of silk by the purchase of Japanese seed, and should 
this be attacked, one of the greatest industries of the 
world would be threatened The Italian seed dealers 
induced to make 
the experiment of hatching and rearing Italian seed 
in this country, by the desire to see whether they 
cannot extirpate the disease from ths old race, by 
submitting it to altogether new conditions of climate 
and food. The idea has doubtless been, that by these 
means the health and vigour of the old European 
race might be restored, the old views of disease neutra- 
lized or eliminated, and the industry placed upon its old 
footing. But M. Pasteur’s investigations show that the 
gravest danger would attend such a step, and all further 
risk should be avoided by a strict prohibition placed on the 
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importation of Italian seed, and by the extension of warn- 
ings to the peasantry against the charge of it. In cases 
of this kind, conclusions arrived at by the aid of the 
mental and physical appliances of science, that is, by the 
laws of induction and the assistance of the microscope, 
must be held to be binding uutil either refuted on the 
one hand by contrary conclusions arrived at by similar 
scientific proceases, or absorbed on the other by wider 
hypotheses similarly grounded. 


In concluding this review of Mr. Apams’s Report, we 
must congratulate him upon the steady progress he has 
made in his investigations, and the success which has at- 
tended his negotiations with the Government on this 
question. Jt is only by persistent efforts that Asiatics 
can be induced to move ina new direction, even though it 
should lead to the furtherance of their own interests ; 
they love to stand on the old ways, and to refer to Fate or 
the Gods the fruits of their own ignorance or carelessness. 
Mr. Apams has attacked this kind of supineness, and 
while encouraging the people to more thought and self. 
reliance, has also induced the Government to use its 
power in the same direction, and to promote among its sub- 
jects engaged in the silk industry that ingenuity and desire 
for progress, without which no improvement can be expect- 
ed. Nor must we omit to mention another matter in con- 
nection with this tour, which we consider by no means 
unimportant, viz: the good impressions likely to be made 
on the Japanese by the visit of a party of gentlemen into 
hitherto unexplored parts of the couutry, on an errand so 
friendly and disinterested. The presence among them 
of a native gentleman of rank was an advantage to all 
parties. It made the task lighter fur the foreigners, and 
must have also tended to convince the peasautry of the 
interest taken by the Government in their pursuits and 
their welfare. We hope it may also have taught Mart. 
suné Gonroku, that his influence could not be better 
exerted than in attempts to advance the welfare of his 
countrymen. ‘I'v his other two companions Mr. Apams 
seems to have been much indebted—to Mr. Davison for 
his great experience and professional knowledge in all 
matters connected with silk-culture, and to Mr. Wireman 
for the sketches which accompany the text. 
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NOTIFICATION. 





THE Undersigned hereby makes known, for tho 
information and guidance of Her Britannic Majesty's 
subjects in Japan, the following Proclamation issued by 
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Her Majesty the Queen, enjoining Her subjects to observe 
strict neutrality, in the present state of war between the 
Emperor of the French and the King of Prussia, and 
also a letter addressed by Her Majesty's Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty and Treasury, and to 
Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State for the 
Home, Colonial, War, and India Offices, communicating 
the Rules which Her Majesty has commanded to be 
issued for the proper observance of British Neutrality 
during the present state of the War aforesaid. 


HARRY S. PARKES, 


Her Britannic Masesty’s Envoy ExtraorpDINaRY 
AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


Her Britannic Majesty's Legation, 
¥edo, September 8th, 1870. 





BY THE QUEEN. 


A PROCLAMATION. 
Vicrorma R. 


Whereas we are happily at peace with all Sovereigns, 
Powers, and States : 

And whereas notwithstanding Our utmost Exertions to 

reserve Peace between all Sovereign Powers and States, a 
Btate of War unhappily exists between His Imperial Ma- 
festy The Emperor of the French and His et the 

ing of Prussia, and between their respective Subjects 
and others inhabiting within their Countries, Territories, 
or Dominions : 

And whereas We are on Terms of Friendship and amic- 
able Intercourse with each of these Sovereigns, and with 
their several Subjects and others inhabiting within their 
Countries, Territories, or Dominions : 

And whereas great Numbers of Our loyal Subjects re- 
side and carry on Commerce, and possess Property and 
Establishments, and enjoy various Rights and Privileges, 
within the Dominions of each of the afuresaid Sovereigns, 
protected by the Faith of Treaties between Us and each of 
the aforesaid Sovereigns : 

And whereas We, being desirous of preserving to Our 
Subjects the Blessings of Peace, which they now happily 
enjoy, are firmly purposed and determined to abstain 
altogether from taking any part, directly or indirectly, in 
the War now unhappily existing between the said Sovere- 
igns, their Subjects and Territories, and to remain at 
Peace with and to maintain a peaceful and friendly Inter- 
course with each of them, and their respective Subjects, 
and others inhabiting within any of their respective 
Countries, Territories, and Dominions, and to maintain a 
strict and impartial Neutrality in the said State of War 
unhappily existing between them : 

We, therefore, have thought fit, by and with the Advice 
of our Privy Council, to issue this our Royal Proclama- 
tion : 

And we do hereby strictly charge and command all our 
loving subjects to govern themselves accordingly, and to 
observe a strict Neutrality in and during the aforesaid 
War, and to obstain from violating or contravening either 
the Laws and Statutes of the Realm in this Behalf, or the 
Law of Nations in relation thereto, as they will answer to 
the contrary at their Peril : 

AND WHEREAS in and by a c:rtain Statute made 
and passed in the Fifty-nineth Year of His Majesty KING 
GEORGE THE THIRD, intituled “An Act to prevent 
“the Enlisting or Engagement of His Majesty’s Subjects 
“to serve in a Foreign Service, and the fitting out or 
“equipping, in His Majesty’s Dominions, Vessels for 
“ 'Warlike Purposes without His Majesty’s Licence,’’ it is 
amongst other Things declared and enacted as follows :— 

“That if any person within any part of the United 
Kingdom, or in any Part of His Majesty’s Dominions 
beyond the seas, shall, without the Leave and Licence of 
His Majesty for that purpose first had and obtained as 
aforesaid, equip, furnish, fit out, or arm, or attempt or 
endeavour to equip, furnish, fit out, or arm, or procure 


to be equipped, furnished fitted out, or armed, or shall 
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knowingly aid, assist, or be concerned in the eqtipping, 
farnishing, fitting out, or arming, of any Ship or Veseel, 
with intent or in order that such Ship or Vessel shall 
be employed in the Service of any Foreign Prince, State 
or Potentate or of any Foreign Colony, Province, or Part 
of any Province or People, or of any Person or Persons 
exercising or assuming to exercise any Powers of Govern- 
ment in or over any Foreign State, Colony, Province, or 
Part of any Province or People, as a transport or Store 
Ship, or with intent to cruize or commit Hostilities against 
any Prince, State, or Potentate, or against the Subjects or 
Citizens of any Prince, State, or Potentate, or against the 
Persons exercising or assuming to exercise the Powers of 
Government in any Colony, Province or Part of any Pro- 
vince or Country, or against the Inhabitants of any Fo- 
reign Colony, Province, or Part of any Province or Coun- 

with whom His Majesty shall not then be at War, or 
shall within the United Kingdom or any of His Majesty’s 
Dominions, or in any Settlement, Colony, Territory, Is- 
land, or Place belonging or subject of His Majesty, issue 
or deliver any Commission for any Ship or Vessel, to the 
Intent that such ship or vessel shall be employed as aforesaid 
every such Person so offending shall be deemed guilty of 
% Mistlemeanon and shall, upon Conviction thereof upon 
any Information or Indictment, be punished by Fine and 
Imprisonment or either of them, at the Discretion of the 
Court in which such Offender shall be convicted; and 
every such Ship or Vessel, with the Tackle, Apparel, and 
Furniture, together with all the Materials, Arms, Ammn.- 
nition, and Stores which may belong to or be on board of 
any such Ship or Vessel, shall be forfeited ; and it shall be 
lawful for any Officer of His os age Customs or Ex. 
cise, or any Officer of His Majesty's Navy, who is by Law 
empowered to make Seizures for any Forfeiture incur- 
red under any of the Laws of Customs or Excise, or 
the Laws of Trade and Navigation, to seize such Ships 
and Vessels aforesaid, and in such Places and in such - 
Manner in which the Officers of His Majesty’s Customs or 
Excise and the Officers of His Majesty’s Navy are em- 
powered respectively to make Seizures under the Laws of 
Customs and Excise, or under the Laws of Trade and 
Navigation; and that every such Ship and Vessel, with 
the Tackle, Apparel, and Furniture, together with all the 
Materials, Arms, Ammunition, and Stores which may be- 
long to or be on board of such Ship or Vessel, may be pro- 
secuted and condemned in the like Manner and in such 
Courts as Ships or Vessels may be prosecuted and con- 
demned for any Breach of the Laws made for the Protec. 
tion of the Revenues of Customs and Excise, or of the 
Laws of Trade and Navigation.” 


And it is in and by the said act further 
enacted ,— 


“That ifany Person in any part of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, or in any Part of His Majes- 
he Dominions beyond the Seas, without the Leave and 

icense of His Majesty for that purpose first had and ob- 
tained as aforesaid, shall by adding to the Number of the 
Guns of such vessel, or changing those on board for other 
Guns, or by the Addition of any Equipment for War, in- 
crease or augment or procure to be increased or augment- 
ed, or shall be knowingly concerned in increasing or aug- 
menting, the warlike Force or any Ship or Vessel of War, 
or Cruizer, or other armed Vessel, which at the time of 
her arrival in any Part of the United Kingdom or any of 
His were os Thocsinints was a Ship of War, Cruizer, 
or armed Vessel shall in the Service of any Foreign 
Prince, State, or Potentate, or of any Person or 
Persons exercising or assuming to exercise any Pow- 
ers of Government in or over any Colony, Province, 
or Part of any Provice or People belonging to the Sub- 
jects of any such Prince, State, or Potentate, or to the 

nhabitants of any Colony, Province, or Part of any Pro- 
vince or Country under the Control of any Person or Per- 
sons sO exercising or assuming to exercise the Powers of 
Government, every such Person so offending shall be 
deemed guilty of a Misdemea‘or, and shall, upon being 
convicted thereof upon any Information or Indictment, be 
punished by Fine and Imprisonment, or either of them, at 
the Discretion of the Court before which such Offender 
shall be convicted.”’ 

Now, in order that none of Our Subjects may unwarily 
render themselves liable to the Penalties imposed by the 
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said Statnte, We do hereby strictly command, that no 
Person or Persons whatsoever do commit any Act, Matter, 
or Thing whatsoever contrary to the Provisions of the said 
Statute, upon Pain of the several Penalties by the said 
Statute imposed, and of Our high Displeasure. 


And we do hereby further warn and admonish all Our 
loving Subjects, and all Persons whatsoever entitled to 
Our Protection, to observe towards each of the aforesaid 
Sovereigns, their Subjects and Territories, and towards 
all Belligerents whatsoever, with whom we are at Peace, 
the Duties of Neutrality; and to respect, in all and each 
of them, the Exercise of those Belligerent Rights which 
We and Our Royal Predecessors have always claimed to 
exercise. 


And We do hereby further warn all Our loving Subjects 
and all Persons whatsoever entitled to Our Protection, 
that if any of them shall presume, in contempt of this 
Our Royal Proclamation, and of Our high Displeasure to 
do any Acts in derogation of their Duty as Subjects of a 
Neutral Sovereign in a War between other Soverigns, or 
in violation or contravention of the Law of Nations in 
that Behalf, as more especially by breaking, or endeavour- 
ing to break, any Blockade lawfully and actually established 
by or on behalf of either of the said Sovereigns, by carry- 
ing Officers, Soldiers, Despatches, Arms, Amunitions, 
Military Stores or Materials, or any Article or Articles 
considered or deemed to be contraband of War according 
to the Law or modern Usages of Nations, for the Use or 
Service of either of the said Sovereigns, that all Persons 
so offending, together with their Ships or Goods, will 
rightfully incur and be justly liable to hostile Capture, 
and to the Penalties denounced by the Law of Nations in 
that Behalf. 


And We do hereby give Notice that all Our Subjects 
and Persons entitled to Our Protection who may miscon- 
duct themselves in the Premises, will do so at their Peril, 
and of theirown Wrong; and that they will in nowise 
obtain any Protection from Us against such Capture, or 
such Penalties as aforesaid, but will, on the contrary, in- 
cur Our high Displeasure by such Misconduct. 

Given at our Court at OSBORNE HOUSE, ISLE 
OF WIGHT, this nineteenth day of July, in the Year of 
our Lord One thousand eight hundred and seventy, and 
in the thirty-fourth Year of Our Reign. 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 








KARL GRANVILLE TO THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS 
OF THE ADMIRALTY. * 


My Lords,—Her Majesty being fully determined to observe the 
duties of neutrality during the existing stute of war between the 
Emperor of the French and the King of Prussia, and being moreover 
resolved to prevent, as far as ee the use of Her Majesty’s har- 
bours, ports and coasts. and the waters within Her Majesty’s terri- 
torial jurisdiction, in aid of the warlike purposes of either belligerent, 
has commanded me to communicate to your lordships, for your 
guidance, the following rules, which are to be treated and enforced 
as Her Majesty’s orders and directions :—Her Majesty's is pleased 
further to command that these rules shall be put in force in the 
United Kingdom and in the Channel Islands, on and after the 26th 
of July instunt, and Her Majesty's territories and possessions beyond 
the seas six days after the day when the governor, or other chief 
authority of each of such territories or possessions respectively shall 
have notified and published the same; stating in such notification 
that the said rules are to be obeyed by all persons within the same 
territories and possessions. 


1.—During the continuance of the present state of war all ships of 
war of either belligerent are prohibited from making use of any port 
or roadstead in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or 
in the Channel Islands, or in any part of Her Majesty’s colonies or 
foreign possessions or dependencies, or of any waters subject to the 
territorial jurisdiction of the British Crown, as a station, or place of 
resort, for any warlike purpose, or for the purpose of obtaining any 
facilities of warlike equipment ; and no ship of war of either bellige- 
rent shall hereafter be permitted to sail out of or leave any port, road- 
stead, or waters subject to British jurisdiction, from which any vessel 
of the other belligerent (whether the same shall be a ship of war ora 
merchant ship) shall have previously departed, until after the expira- 
tion of at least twenty-four hours from the departure of such last- 
mentioned vessel beyond the territorial jurisdiction of Her Majesty. 


2.—Ifany ship of war of either belligerent shall, after the time 
when this order shall be first notified and put in force in the United 
Kingdom and in the Channel Islands, and in the several colonies and 
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foreign possessions and dependencies of Her Majesty respectively, 
enter any port, roadstead, or waters belonging to Her Majesty, either 
in the United Kingdom, or in the Channel Islands, or in any of Her 
Majesty's colonies or foreign possessions or dependencies, such ves- 
sel shall be required to depart and to put to sea within twenty-four 
hours after her entrance into such port, roadstead, or waters, except 
in caso of stress of weather, or of her requiring provisions or things 
necessary fur the subsistence of her crew, or repairs; in either of 
which cases the authorities of the port or of the nearest port (as the 
case may be,) shall require her to put to sea as soon as possible 
after the expiration of such period of twenty-four hours, without 
pennitting her to take in supplies berond what may be necessary 
for her immediate use ; and no such vessel which may hare been 
allowed to remain within British waters for the pnrpose of repair 
shall continue in any such port, ronudstead, or waters, for a longer 
period than twenty-four hours after her necessary repairs shall have 
been completed. Provided, nevertheless, that in all cases in which 
there shall be any vessel (whether ships of war or merchant ships) 
of the said belligerent parties in the same port, roadstead, or waters 
within the territorial jurisdiction of Her Majesty, there shall be an 
interval of not less than twenty-four hours between the departure 
therefrom of any such vessel (whether a ship of war or merchant 
ship) of the one belligerent, and the subsequent departure there- 
from of any ship of war of the other belligerent ; aud the time here- 
by limited for the departure of such ships of war respectively shall 
always, in case of necessity, be extended s> fur as may be requisite 
for giving effect to this proviso, but no further or otherwise. 


8.—No ship of war of either belligerent shall hereafter be per- 
mitted, while in any port, roadstead, or waters subject to the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of Her Majesty. to take in any supplies, except 
provisions and such other things as may be requisite for the subsist- 
ence of her crew, and except sv much coal only as may be sufficient 
tu carry such vessel to tie nearest port of her own country, or to 
some nenrer destination, und no coal shall again be supplied to any 
such skip of war in the same or any other port, roadstead or waters 
subject to the territorial jurisdiction of Her Majesty, without special 
permission, until after the expiration of three months from the time 
when such coal may have been last supplied to her within British 
waters us aforesnid. 


4.—Armed ships of either party are interdicted from carrying 
prizes made by them into the ports, harbours, rondsteads, or waters 
of the United Kingdom, or any of Her Majesty's colonies or posses- 
sions abroad. 

I have the honour to be, 
My Lerils, 
Your Lordships’ most obedient 
humble servant, 


(Signed,) GRANVILLE. 


PROCLAMATION OF NEUTRALITY. 





NFORMATION having been received that war has 

broken out between Prussia and France, His Majes- 

ty the Emperor has declared his resolve to maintain 

strict neutrality, and he has therefore directed that the 

following regulations shall be made known, not only at 

the open ports, but also at all towns on the seacoast, so 
as to prevent untoward consequences. 

I.—In consequence of the neutral attitude of Japan, 
Japanese subjects should abstain from discussing the 
question on which side the right or wrong lies, and great 
care should be taken to avoid doing so, not only in written 
documents, but also in conversation. 

II.—The contending parties are not permitted to en- 
gage in hostilities in Japanese harbours or inland waters, 
or within a distance of three ri from land at any place. 
Men-of-war or merchant vessels will however be allowed 
free passage as heretofore. 

III.—Any vessels belonging to cithcer of the contending 
parties, whether men-of-war or merchant vessels, if not 
engaged in the present war, shall be impartially supplied 
with wood, water and provisions at the open ports or 
other seaports of Japan in the same way as notified before, 
and shall reccive assistance in case of distress. 

IV.—If a vessel of war belonging to one of the con- 
tending parties should enter a Japanese port, pursued by 
a@ man-of-war belonging to the other, and both should 
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enter the harbour, the ship which has last entered shall 
be prevented from leaving until twenty-four hours after 
the first has left. 

V.—If£ a man-of-war belonging to ono of the contend- 
ing parties enter a Japanese harbour, pursued by an 
enemy which waits outside, the first entered vessel must 
not sail until the enemy is out of sight. 

VI— Measures should be taken to prevent any man-of- 
war of either party from making prizes in Japancse 
harbours, even though no actual fighting takes place. 

VII.—If, in consequence of an engagement in the open 
sea, a vessel belonging to either of the contending parties 
is disabled in her rigging etc., and is obliged to take 
refuge in a Japanese harbour, the crew and armament are 
to be all handed over to the Japanese authorities, and 
such vessel shall not be allowed to resume hostilies, but 
shall be taken charge of until peace is concluded. The 
treatment of the sick and wounded will not, however, be 
interfered with. 

VIIT.—Some countries have troops stationed at one of 
the open ports, their men-of-war are allowed to anchor 
there, and a marine camp has been formed; but these mea- 
sures are solely for the ordinary protection of their subjects 
resident at the said port, and the place in question must 
not be made use of for any purpose connected with 
foreign wars. Not only must no hostilities be carried on 
there, but no hostile expedition may be fitted out from it. 
The said place may not be used asa port to which com- 
batants may retire to recruit or to be relieved by others. 
All such proceedings are strictly prohibited, for if 
they were allowed, the possession of this place would 
give one of the combatant partics an unfair advantage 
against the enemy. 

IX.—Veasels of war of either of the contending parties 
will not be allowed to anchor in a Japanese port when 
conveying troops to a seat of war, and they will not be 
allowed to land troops or make any other hostile prepara- 
tions, or to increase their crew or armament in a Japanese 
harbour 

X.—Japanese vessels are prohibited from carrying 
troops, arms, or munitions of war for the service of either 
of the hostile parties. 

XI.—Jnpanese subjects and foreigners under Japanese 
jurisdiction are prohibited from taking employment on 
board vessels of war belonging to either of the contend- 
ing parties, or on board merchant vessels used by them 
for warlike objects, and they must not go on board a ship 
of a different nationality for purposcs connected with the 
war, nor shall they render any service or supply any arti- 
cles adapted for snch purposes. 

XII.—Prizes taken in the war shall not be disposed of 
in a Japanese harbour. If any such case occurs, the 
prize should be seized, and instructions awaited from the 
Government. 

X{II.—Japanese subjects should not embark goods on 
board any vessel of war or merchant vessel engaged in 
hostilities. In case any of the provisions of the above 
regulations which relate to foreigners should be infringed, 
steps should be taken to put a stop to such acts by appli- 
cation to the Consul of the party concerned, if committed 
at the open ports. If representations to the Consul are 
of no effect, application should bo made to the Japan. 
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ese Men-of-war stationed there to take the necessary 
steps. The local authorities should prevent breaches of 
these regulations from being committed at unopen ports, 
or at any other parts of the coast. If such offences are 
committed near any of the ports named in the following 
list, notice should be given to the Japanese Man-of-war 
stationed there, and if at other places, notice should be 
forwarded directly to the War office. 

List of Men-of-war:—At Yokohama—Kotetsuhin, 
Kenkokan. 

At Hiogo.—Kusugakan, Fujikan, Settsukan. 

At Nagasaki.—idjokan Densinkan, Ennankan, 

At Hakodate —Misshinkan. 

At Shinagawa.—Tebokan, (No. 2) Chujodalan, 

The above regulations must be carefully attended to by 
the authorities of the open ports, and of the seaboard 
Fu, Han and Ken. 

August, 1870, 


(Signed) DAIJOKWAN. 





MY FIRST BATTLE. 





ANY years have rolled past, since the event occur. 

red to which the above words have reference. 

Many a dear and valued friend has met since then a aol- 
dier’s death; or succumbed to the effucts of pestelential 
climates, or to some one or other of the many ills to 
which life is heir. But all, whether living or dead, who 
were my comrades in my first battle, shall I ever hold in 
most affectionate remembrance, We had been encamped 
within sight of the enemy for some cunsiderable time, as 
it was considered expedient to wait the arrival of some 
heavy guns before making any serious attack ; and daily 
skirmishes were consequently taking place. At one time 
there would be merely a desultory fire of muskets from 
parties nearing the foragers: at another a couple of caval- 
ry pickets would come into collision, and a sharp and 
brilliant conflict would be the result; but we all knew, 
as soon as the siege train had joined us, that these little 
episodes were only the prelude of a general action; upon 
the issue of which might be said to hang the fate of an 
Empire. Erclong the eve of the great battle was at hand. 
Well do I call to mind sitting in my tent with my old 
chum, talking over forthcoming events: then arose the 
recollection of our English homes, the forms and faces 
of deeply loved ones flitted before our eyes and many 4 
reckless freak or daring folly of early youth stood in 
judgment against us; but all was strangely commingled 
with a feeling of pride, at being about to take our place 
in a glorious engagement which would be recorded in the 
history of the world; with the hope of personal distinc- 
tion ; or failing this, what is equally prized by every 
true soldier, with the certainty of honorable mention 
being made of the Regiment. As we listened to the enemy’a 
bands, playing well known and familiar airs at Tattoo, and 
finishing with our own national anthem, we pictured to our- 
selves the possible state of disorganisation in which the fine 
army opposed to us might be plunged before the close of 
the following day—soon however we sought that repose 
so necessary to fit us for the coming struggle. At a very 
early hour two muffled taps on the drum, aroused the 
British camp; silently in the darkness the men fell into 
their places ; there was a sort of “ hush ”’ pervading every 
movement, even the click of the mainspring, as ever and 
anon some one or another satisfied himself that the lock of 
his piece was in good order, seemed somewhat less sharp 
than upon ordinary occasions. And now the mighty host 
was in motion; in order that each Brigade and Division 
should be in position before the earliest dawn. It was 
not a morning to raise any drooping spirits, had there 
been such among us; as the atmosphere was damp and 
chilly ; and a thick fog added to the gloom in which 
every object was involved. We reached our station 
which was the dry bed of a stream. before the appointed 
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hour; and here we had ample time to speculate on the 
probable results of the impending conflict ; from which 
speculations our attention was forcibly drawn, at half past 
six o'clock, by the report of about half a dozen light guns 
on our extreme right. Was this the opening of the long 
expected fight? No—It was only a picket of the enemy 
being driven in. The heavy fog still hung over the 
ground and rendered it impossible to see the hostilo en- 
trenchments. But now the Eastern sun is gaining the 
ascendency ; and the distance from the foe can be acen- 
rately calculated. A rocket hisses from the centre of 
our position, and writhes, like a fiery serpent throuzh the 
hostile camp—a pause of a few moments ensues. Cannon 
after cannon vomits forth flame and iron; and _ soon 
“the thunder of one hundred and twenty guns reverberates 
through the valley.” Shot after shot is directed against 
our lines; now striking just in our front, throwing up a 
volume of sand and dust, and bounding away harmlessly to 
the rear, now fired at aconsiderable elevation, passing 
through the air witha singing sound; and the dull thud 
which follows tells too plainly whenever one has pierced 
the body of either man or horse. 


This had continued for some hours, when an Aide de 
Camp galloped up to our division, and it was quickly 
known that the order to try “the cold steel” had been 
issued. 


While forming in line, preparatory to the advance, 
might be seen the various shades of character depicted on 
the different faces around—some were flushed with excite- 
ment—others wore an expression of anxiety—some were 
perfectly unmoved, while not a few might appear perhaps 
slightly paler than usual, but a look of stern determina- 
tion showed that they belonged to men whose courage 
was of an order superior to that of most in all that 
brilliant fleld. And now commenced our forward move- 
ment—every gun that could bear upon us was opened 
with the utmost rapidity—our own light artillery dashed 
to the front, and “ the thin red line” was partially hidden 
from view—we pass and repass them, again and again 
—the round shot no longer passes over us with its former 
‘humming noise, but rushes past with a crash which nearly 
takes away the breath, screaching and whistling tear along 
the bullets—the earth is ploughed up in our front—gaps 
are made in ourranks. No thought now of home, or kin- 
dred, or friends. ‘ Onward” seems to sound in our ears 
the heart beats with a fierce throb of impatience to close 
with the foe. The word to charge is given, we see the 
gleaming eyes of the enemy as we approach. A leap 
through an embrasure, a scramble over the top of the 
parapet—the sound of bayonet opposing sword, and 
sword opposing bayonet: the fatul cut, even as the point en- 
ters the quivering flesh, and the musket discharged as the 
readiest mode of freeing the weapon from the body which 
has just been pierced to the heart—slowly wo gain 
ground—a large body of the enemy are in full retreat: 
wo form our shattered and sadly diminished line inside 
the hostile camp, and again press forward. Tho whole of 
the British force is soon within the entrenchments, and 
the retreat is turned into a rout. The bridge of boats 
across the river gives way; the beaten army wades 
through the deep ford, and the waters of the stream 
run red with blood. Our work is nearly over—we have 
time to look around and grasp the hands of many we 
thought never again see in life: but enquiries tor others 
receive such common replies as these.—‘‘ Shot dead just as 
he reached the trenches—his head nearly severed from 
his body by @ sweeping sword cut—-poor fellow, you 
would not recognize him, the whole of the upper 
part of his face carried away by a round shot !!! 
Thus even in the flush of victory sorrow dims the natural 
exultation of our breasts; and leaves there its cankering 
scar long—long—after the glorious excitement of the 
hour has for ever passed away. But where is the grand 
old chief who has achieved this mighty success ? He wom 
all would glady follow to the death, without once pausing 
to inquire if his science was equal to his pluck—slowly 
he rides io front of the attacking Brigads—a cheer, 
louder than the rvar of battle greets his presence. He 
auswers not with words; but throws his helmet high into 
the air, and acknowledges with courteous gestures the 
acclamations of his victorious troups. 
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ASCENT OF “ FUSJIYAMA.” 





(Continued from our Last.) 


A short rest, the discussion of our last mutton chop and the pop- 
ping of a few corks are words unetious to humanity, but very cruel 
is the desertion of those rosy cheeks and black eves for the evil 
minded pass of Hakone—Staggcring over slopes that no fraction 
would express. stumbling against rocks, plunging into mud_ holes, 
undergoing all sorts of dental jars, but progressing little, we vainly 
light up the rugged crannies of the pass with bamboo torches, and 
swallow teu at every possible shanty—Tlakone eannot be achieved 
and we are compelled to stop, nolens volens, at “ Hata,” four miles 
from the summit of the pass—Consolation for this loss of intention 
was indeed offered by flinding ourselves in a deliciously clean Tea- 
house. opening into a happy parterre of shrubs and rockeries. among 
which tumbled three Blandusian cascades, investing to-morrows sun- 
rise with fresh promises of douche gradations. “ Not one musquito, 
Sir, not -et a flea. We never use curtains,” eays the Herculean 
Wench who spreads the quilts, and who looks as if such petty fry 
as these would be unnoticed upon her ample body. But oh! my 
greatest enemy, I wish that you may experience for one night “in 
puris naturalibus” the hideous falschood of that Amazon. Hop 
hum. buzz, bite, slap, scratch, kick, curse—let us take one freshener 
under the waterfalls and in the pond among the carp, and depart 
shaking off from our feet the dust that harboured these body blote 
chers. 


From foot to foot the Hakone pass measures 20 miles. It is@ 
weary climb alwars over stones, and gladly does the eye rest unon 
the beautiful Jake at the summit, across whose surface you may look 
through the Pine woods at the broad shoulders of Fuji. Manva 
sightless eye has this bright view mocked. for this very pillar 
(murento) at whose feet we sit, mark’s a epot, whither the bodies 
of dend begears, or friendless travellers who perish by the way. are 
carried to reecive the last rites. A little further on you mav see 
where the trees and houses have been riddled by bullets that flew in 
the battle of the pass when the barriers of the Enstern Kingdom 
were finally foreed. Tf the shade of “ Mativemon” who slew 28 
Braves in fair fight with his good blade at “ Tanyoi.’ should visit 
this spot now into what evil days would he fancy his country had 
fallen. 

At HWakone if anywhere we expected to have our intentions ques- 
tioned, for the strictness of the Guard, house there has been Jong 
proverbial. TI do not know whether it was anticipated that any 
particular mishap might befall the house of Gongensama through 
the ageney of a woman, but certain it is that in former times no 
‘unprotected female’ might pass the gates of Hakone without a 
passport hearing the seal of the Gorojiro (o-hachi-han), Those who 
were unable to procure this potent document had no resource but 
to cross the mountain by a cirenifous and most difficult road to the 
East. of the Tokaido, and even the Daimiyos attendants were com: 
pe'led to submit to a search, involving the letting down of their back 
hair, before they saw the last of those rude “ Sekisho-mori’?—It is 
said in Japan that “events spring from trifles,” and such things ag 
these may have helped to prepare a good many arms for the 
have ourselves witnessed. Their proximate re- 
sults were the establishment “ Odawara’? of many heir- 
dressers, under whose manipulation the flushed beauties abused 
their ill-mannered tormentors and restored their occipital symmetry, 
and at Hakone ofa very fine Ten-house, whither the non-nlnssed 
travellers were wont to resort for lodging and advice. But the 
occupations of the Tea-house master and the Hnair-dressers are gone, 
for the Guard-house is abolished, and we passed through unmolest- 
ed, to the great comfort of our souls. But halt! Before recom- 
encing the ase-nt that leads into the depths of that forest. let us 
rend this unpretending looking notice. TTtere is the reason of the 
to the ascent of Fuji by 
“Tn eonseyuence of the cessation of the “ Sankin 


revolution we 


nt. 


official opposition hitherto offered 
Foreiveners. 
Kotai” and of the introduction of ecarringes and steamers. large 
numbers of coolies have found themselves deprived of employment, 
and utterly without the means of livelhood. Many of these rascals, 
who originally are like brute beasts, collecting in these woods about 
Hakone coimpel travellers, nolens volens, to ride in Kagos, and extort 
large sums of money from them, maltreating, and in some cases beat- 
Tf you hanpen to 
meet any of these lawless ruffians you can seize them and deliver 
them up to justice.” Very naturally the Barbarian who introduced 
carringes and steamers, and to whose indirect influence even the 
cessation of the ‘‘Sankin Kotai” can be traced, would be likely to 


ing to death those who oppose their demands, 


? 


| encounter the most carcful maltreatment at the hands of these high- 
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way-men. A risk which the Government was as unwilling to incur, 
as it was ashamed to confess the unremedied presence of such things 
in the land. And now with what tender politeness you arg re- 
minded that if you happen to meet any of these five-foot bamboo- 
bludgeon-wielding brutes, you are not legally disqualified from 
seizing them and conducting them 20 miles back to “ Odawara” 
where justice will no doubt be sternly administered. I say ‘‘ no 
doubt” because tho dearth of “ Zeni” that drives these starvelings 
to crime is the best guarantee for the integrity of their judges. In 
Japan you may readily blind laws with gold dust. It is not so 
many years since “ Kokube Sayemon ” became conscious, tliat after 
8 days law his clearly established rights were destined to succumb 
to his adversary’s bribes. ‘ Then he being a man of a fixed purpose 
and having little heart to struggle against falsehood, went with a set 
face to the Judgement Hall,and there feigning deafness gradually drew 
near to the benches where the Judges sat, and listened. But when 
there was no longer room to doubt that he would be unjustly cast 
in his suit, he leaped suddenly on the dais and drawing a short 
sword from his bosom killed seven of his crooked souled judges in 
tho trinkling of an eye. ‘“ His biographer rapturously extols thie 
wanderous skill of the deed, for so little was “ Kokube” disturbed 
by the presence of many armed men beneath him, that every cut he 
administered was a perfect specimen of the “ pear-splitter.” (Nashi- 
wari, dividing the head in two from the top.) Halfa dozen such 
Braves would be a comfortable escort through this pass, but after 
all we are more likely to see dead bodies to-day than truculent high- 
waymen, for the soldiers from ‘ Odawara” have been breaking up 
these nests, and killing more game than they were able or willing 
to carry off. ‘The three Pilgrims in front are evidently easy enough 
in their minds, else would they scarcely be dangling behind them 
those bells that give such ample notice of their owners whereabouts. 
Queer looking fellows they are, dressed in dirty white clothes, and 
some carrying round their necks boards with curious characters in- 
scribed. The board-bearers are men who have already ascended the 
mountain, or visited some sacred and equally inacessible spot, and 
in evidence of their good deeds received this credential from the 
Priests. Ifever they should be compelled to adopt the trade of 
mendicity this board will be invaluable to them. ‘You are freo to 
conjecture whether any such object guides their steps now, or whe- 
ther they are really bent upon the heart purifying process said to be 
the aim of all “ Dosha” (pilgrims). For the Japanese hold it no 
light thing to climb their King of mountains. A terrible tradition 
obtains concerning three men in modern times who ventured to en- 
cumber his sides with unpurified bodies. They reached about halfway 
and then, desp‘te the remonstrances of the guides, the beaten track 
becoming. intolerable to them they strayed away and lost. themselves 
in labyrinthines caves and rocky wastes, whence after six months 
Wandering they emerged on the opposite side of the mountain, 
having passed right through it: their heads were white their skins 
scorched and their sense blotted out for ever. Deaf dumb and blind 
idiots they are still living on the mountain as hermits praying to be 
forgiven their great impiety. These men are not however alone in 
their asceticism. In the same company are 450 true worshippers of 
the mountain (giyomin), who abandoning the world, carry with them 
nothing but one solitary garment to oppose the bitterest of winds, 
howling round desolate rocks and over ice-bound ravines where no 
sunshine pierces. They live upon roots and berries (mokujiki), 
mahing their beds where they can, and dwelling constantly in the 
awful presence of their giant God never raise their voices above a 
whisper. If you should observe that their faces are rosy and their 
limbs well swathed in skins of Deer and Bear, do not therefore con- 
jv're up any profane discussions of “ haunches and hams,” but rather 
recollect kindly “leve fit quod bene fertur onus.” 


Descending the Hakone pass may perhaps (?) recall memories of 
afternoon sittings in the Egyptian Hall, for here and there you en- 
counter ledges of rare optical endowments, offering panoramic peeps 
whose multitudious beauties defy all diction, and surprise the 
mind into a dazed acceptance of theirs, entirety beyond the power of 
analysis. If therefore you would form any conception of the thous- 
and vallies that lie there, looking softly up at their grim progenitor, 
you must go and sip tea for yourself upon the Hakone plateaux. 
As for us these hills and “scarlet mingled woods glowed” but a 
moment as we passed, hailing with delight the vision of a rockless 
road along which we spin merrily into “ Mishima.” And when 
some 20 miles of mountain passes and midsummer dust have en- 
titled your poor feet to be tenderly laved by dainty little hands, and 
the rigidity of your spine relaxing upon a pile of silk quilts, you luok 
dreamily out from a speckless apartment to where the solemn carp 
swim gravely round one disc of sunshine that has crept through the 
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acacia trees, I opine you will have little heart to envy even the 
“Pavilion of Alraschid.” At such times it isa great blessing to be 
in the society of men like our friend H » whose large muscle 
and good nature do not permit them to rest till the bottles are un- 
wired, and who always carry colossal knives capuble of anything— 
and above all it is comfortable to feel that vou need not roast and 
rack your brain over stifling braziers to devise some method of 
conquering the stannic acid of your “ Hotch potch.” It were 
better there had never been a Crosse and Blackwell, than that his 
wondrous aliments should delude you into visiting the country with- 
out a cook. 


From Mishima to “ Szbashiri”’ (our original destination) is called 
6 ri, (about 15 miles,) but I leave you to appreciate our feelings 
when on the point of departure from the former we discovered that 
each of these ri is no longer 2 but 3} miles. I remember that dur- 
ing the whole of our journey we were overtaken by a habit of inane 
laughter at every fresh discovery of apparently interminable dis- 
tances lying before us: a plain proof that the power of volition being 
absent we could only consi:ler ourselves the dupes of a jooular road. 
First class humour on the road’s part to be sure, but this time we 
elected to appreciate it from ‘‘ Kagos,” and every man fell to devis- 
ing some strange expedient for the disposition of his extremities in 
the wretchedly small mountain chairs of the period. Cunningly 
sling pocket handkerchiefs relieved many aches, but for poor H——'s 
six foot carcase nothing remained save the resignation of the Bos 
constrictor in the thimble. 


We may have travelled two or three miles in this fashion, when 
we became aware throug): tlie medium of a Pack horse driven that 
so fur as the ascent of the mountain was concerned “Ssyama” 
would be better thon “ Szbashiri,” and that withal it was nearer to 
us by six miles. Little room for hesitation under such circum: 
stances, and we, gladly deserting the “Ssbashiri” road, turned 
Westward into an ominously muddy looking bypath. But—woe 
worth that white haired farmer and his garrulous suggestion. After 
half mile the road became impossible for Kagos; it was then 
quite dark, and having with great difficulty obtained torches and a 
guide, we staggered off along paths that might have been anything 
from water-courses to surface-cuts. Presently we hear the voices of 
men shouting, and a Babel of contending tongues guides us to where | 
our baggage lies, apparently incapable of further progress. How 
could an omnibus freighted with delicacies of sorts, from curled 
cabbage to “ Chateaux la Rose,” traverse tracks that would puzzle 
a tertiary mammal! It is given to eome men to balance themselves 
good humouredly on the top of a “tussock” for the sake of a 
“mild-eyed covk” spinning round the brow of a Connemara 
mountain, but there are few things to string a man’s sinews, 
when on @ desolate moor at midnight he thrusts his feet along 
paths hidden between deep banks, and hiding in their turn 
innumerable mud holes. I think we must ever remember with 
admiration and gratitude the enduring pluck of our baggage 
coolies, who under such difficulties bore up and bore on to 
the end. Fora time indeed the guides and torch-bearers received 
and accepted patiently no small share of abuse, for if the off leader 
of the “ Bus’”’ encountered a thorn bush, or one of the rear-guard 
found himself in darkness he was careful not to lose the opportunity 
of reviling everything and everybody, and most universal was the 
revenge promised for the old rascal, whose counsel had involved them 
in such troubles. Presently however this extravagance of lung was 
suppressed and we stumbled along in silence through the never 
ending waste. Where is Fuji? Can any one. see FujiP If we 
could only get a peep at him it might rescue us from from this terri- 
ble monotony, this marching and halting, this silence and song that 
is worse than silence -for the notes of that unchanging chant that 
tells you the coolies have stopped to shift their loads from shoulder 
to shoulder, seems gradually to numb the brain. You become a 
somnambulist, and between the blinks of your weighted eyelids see 
huge Swarthy Fujisans every where, but all receding into the dis - 
tance on streams of Stygian darkness. You have long ago attained 
to a perfect knowledge of the cvolics dirge, and unconsciously start 
off exactly at the right uote, but somehow the cadence seems of late 
to have grown intolerably slow and, resolution scarcely suffices to 
keep you upright during these constant halts. R succumbing 
bends his knees for an instant, and forthwith falls asleep and prone 
into a mud heap. A good laugh at his unhappy plight somewhat 
restores us, and presently we reach a farm house where new torches 
have to be constructed. Then you might see everybody searching 
stealthily for something better than R. had chosen as a sleeping 
place, and though all were not fortunate enough to find Bamboo 
faggots, none were fastidious enough to despise a door atep. 
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At last Szyama receives us—2 80 a.m., a dirty comfortless place, 
and a dubitave air about the landlord who does not come forward to 
commiserate our weariness with the usual alacrity. What is the 
matter. Will you not give us some water for our feet? Yes Sir, 
but I am afraid you cannot stop here. 

Why so? 

Well there is no particular reason but I shall go and consult the 
other householders of the village. 

A pretty thing forsooth, this many-piped council about giving a 
man lodging at 2.80 a. m., after a walk of over 40 miles! The poor 
old landlord, in his great fear of the flerce Foreigner would fain 
have hidden the imperfections of his tea-house at any cost, 


6 o'clock a. m., saw us a very yawning party—each looking fur- 
tively at his neighbour, knowing that at the back of his mind there 
must be lurking some idea of postponing the ascent till to-morrow. 
But I can honestly say that no such proposition found utterance 
and without many words we drifted quietly into preserving our old 
purpose. Tne Landlord and the Priest both assured us that we 
could not possibly manage the ascent and descent in one day. It 
might be done by starting at daylight, but to set out at 9 o’clock 
with such an object would be absurd. We were not however, im- 
plicit believers in Japanese pedestrianism, and so speedily reducing 
the question of possibility to a discussion of details, we arranged to 
ride 11 miles on pack-horses to a place called “ Hanniu” whence 
the actual ascent is supposed to commence, and then trust to our 
muscles and a good supply of torches At 9.15 a. m. every man 
graspe a stick, or rather pole, about five feet long, inscribed with 
the characters “South entrance to the mountain,” and H-—— 
springing up to the fullest stretch of his 78 inches accompanies an 
Irish whoop with a twirl of his long bludgeon, whorest the terri- 
fied crowd scattering blindly right and left we pass through to where 
7 ponies, already loaded with 7 wondrous massy, clumsy pack 
saddles are waiting for us to clamber up as best we may. No easy 
matter I assure you, but the little mares are wonderfully eagacious, 
and pick their way over apparently impossible paths with a freedom 
of gait and and inquisitive peering hither and thither, that proves 
their docility to be rather the result of the kind word than the lash. 
Sometimes stooping under forest boughs, where the road is rough 
with tracks of Deer, and sometimes crossing long grassy tracts 
whence the eye wanders down green vallics winding away beyond 
the bounds of vision we reach “ Hanniu” after a ride of three hours. 
This is the limit beyond which, women may not ascend, and lest 
any should elight the admonition and seek to introduce his wife or 
daughter to the celibute God, tho picture of ‘ Kumo-nose-nin” 
(cloud rider) is hung up as a warning. The legend runs that 
“ Kumo-nose-nin,” having lived 20 years in tho wilds of the moun- 
tain “ Katezragi,” and during all that time, like Merlins “ glassy- 
headed hairless man” never “owned a sensual wish” became a 
semi-deity endowed with the power of riding on the clouds—an 
amusement which he was practising one day whe he came to the 
river “ Oi-gawa” which is fed by the snows of Fuji. This he would 
have passed over, but alas! a beautiful girl happened at the moment 
to be washing her clothes; one look the God gave and forthwith his 
strength disuppeared, and falling from his lofty perch he was dashed 
to pieces at the Maidens feet. From this point the ascent is 
called 9 ri (22 miles), but the calculation is, I fancy, based 
upon the time occupied rather than on any accurate measure 
of distance. It is divided into nine parts marked out by nine 
wooden shanties called “go” in which the pilgrims rest or 
sleep. The path at first lies in the road of a mighty avalanche 
which descended last year tearing up trees, powdering rocks 
and leaving ® black track some two hundred yards wide. Present- 
ly you enter a forest, emerging from which the true nature of 
the task you have undertaken is realized, when you look before 
you at this charred mass of cinders and rock, reaching beyond 
the clouds. ‘Lhe ascent and descent are by different paths. The 
former winds round an arc of the mouutain towards the East, 
the latter runs almost due North and South, and is esteemed 
a new road having been only 150 years in existence. It owes 
its practicability to an upheaval that occurred a century and a 
half ago, during the year ‘“ Hoye,” when s mountain consisting of | 
fine cinders grew up in one ni;ht (called after the year of its birth 
 Hoye,zan”), where previously there bad been nothing but pre- 
cipices and ravines. This mountain appears from Yokohama as an 
excrescence on the left or South side of Fuji. It is the only evi- 
deuce of volcanic activity that has visited that region for 1,000 
years. How old Fuji himself is, one cannot exactly ascertain, though 
every-body agrees in stating that his birth does not date so far back 
es the Mikado’s dynasty. Traditions are still fresh of how the 
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giant mountain and the fathomless lake (-Omi no ko-szi) mutually 
produced each other in one night. And there lies a village at the 
foot of Fuji whose inhabitants cannot see the mountain that rises 
up within a stone’s throw of their doors. It is said that at the time 
of the great convulsion this village was buried in fog, so that nothing 
was visible, and when told, what bad occurred the inhabitants 
refused to believe, saying we shall look for ourselves to-morrow. 
When the morrow came the fog had cleared away and the mountain 
was there, but the eyes of the unbeliesing people were darkened so 
that they could not see. Hence the place is called “ Asz-mi-mura” 
(look to-morrow village.) 


When wo had ascended two fifths of the way (to Shi-go-me) we 
discussed some cold beef and champagne, and after an hours rest 
started again at 3 o'clock. The sun was hot, but the wind very 
chilly (thermometer 56 ) and from this point the path grew 
more and more precipitous. Our halts became longer and more 
frequent, and I am sorry to say the question of going no further 
was actually mooted by some one, but a patch of snow coming in 
sight lured this loiterer on with visions of iced brandy. Certainly I 
never experienced anything more bitterly cold than the wind tha- 
roamed about that snowsheeted valley, nor anything more deliclt 
ous than the contents of the ice-crusted brandy-flask. On again. 
A’s strength is nearly gone but his pluck remains. The Japaneso 
servant who has accompanied us to this point is now observed to 
fall on his face at short intervals aud embrace the rocks with des- 
perate affection. He says the “mountain has made him drunk,” 
and the expression extraordinary is not altozether 
incorrect, for the the black desolation over- 
head, and the boundless oceans of foumy clouds that swim 
about beneath might well turn the brain dizzy. Twenty mi- 
nutes more ought to sce us at the top, but alas many a man 
expires on the threshold of his hopes. Poor A-—’s move- 
ments have become simply a getting up and sitting down. He no 
longer progresses. His legs will not work. It is not however a timo 
when a man takes much thought for his neighbour, so we merely 
send back a guide to Jook after A—— and press on ourselves. And 
now at last the final scramble. 6.30 p.m. We are looking down the 
crater—there is no view, clouds everywhere except overhead. This 
black hole is terrible, that is all—description is impossible. For what 
can a man say about an orifice in the globe, half mile in diameter, 
aud of whose depth a distance at which things look lilliputian is only 
aunit? From this we cross a barrier of rock by means of a ladder 
and find ourselves before a small stone “ Miya” (shrine.) Inside an 
old Priest prays, continually striking a bell. A sheet of ice lies be- 
tween him and the threshold, and before him is the image of the 
God “ Sengen.” Hard by is a wretched shanty where half a dozen 
pilgrims lie huddled close together. Despite a good fire the ther- 
mometer stood at 40°, our teeth were already chattering, so having 
by one more lovk persuaded ourselves that there was absolutely 
nothing to sce we commenced the descent with many feelings of dis- 
appointment, persuaded that these abnormally colossal efforts of 
nature are things to be looked at from afar. Half an hours clutch- 
ing and sliding from rock to rock brings us to the fine cinders, over 
which we do the real Kangaroo trick, and after three hours break- 
neck progress, arms and legs flying in all directions find ourselves 
beside our pack-horses. Back to.Szyama by 1.30 a.m. Next day to 
Miyanosh’ta—an easy walk of 27 miles, where a bot sulphur bath 
restores us to the world of ease. We have talked but little about 
the mountain since our return, for clouds look pretty much the 
saine whether viewed from above or below. I should perhaps there- 
fore have been speaking more correctly and honestly if I had pre- 
faced this account of our empty labour by suying not that we had 
“done” but that we had been “ done by” Fujiyama. 
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FROM YOKOHAMA TO SAN FRANCISCO. 





The starting from home, wlicrever it may be, to visit a far distant 
country is usually surrounded by a thousand affecting incidents. If 
persoually free from family ties, parents never again to be seen on 
earth, friends for whom you have sworn eternal friendship and 
perennial letters; both promises to be gradually und mercifully broken 
on Loth sides as the cares and acqunintanees of the new life wipe 
away tlie memories of the old. You cannot, but feel ailected by 
what gocs on around you. I currite! heaven be with all sorrowing 
hearts and guide all hopeful ones. Ina few hours the, res Augusta 
domi, absorbs one half of the perfurmer and sea sickness prostrates 
the other. How different is leaving for home on a bright July 
morning, with the sea as smooth as a millpond, and the sun just hot 
enough, to remined you of your long banishment; all is merriment 
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and laughter as vou find yourselfon bonrd one of the magnificent 

ships of the P. M.S. S. Co, bound for San Francisco. Crowds of 

friends and idlers are on board singing the sume tune “see you again | 
“soon at home.” Here the sallow faced young gentleman whose 
temptations have been too many for him, and who will never leave 
Japan alive; there the arrogant trader who has been trying all his 
life to make twice two into five and has so far suceceded as to believe 
in the theory himse:f and, what is fur better, has induced his friends 
and clients to believe it too, but who will eventually become 4 
the 


Boat loads of jovial, thoughtless people are flocking 


victim to stern reality, and with loud voice curse new 
Bankruptcy act. 
round, champagne ca:ks are audible in) private cubins, cvolies are 
rushing about with chits which will never be paid, the gong sounds 
toa great exodus of all non-passengers and the steamer is) under 
weigh, cheered by the crew of the American mianof-war which na- 
turally feels inclined be highfllutin when the U.S. mail steamer, 


“which could take any ship in harbour on her deek ” passes by. 


Once afloat the walking beam has to go ceacelessly 500,000 times 
up and down before it will rest again, unless some disaster takes 
place ; and some 1,300 tons of anthracite coats wil have to be dis- 
solved into space or whatever of chemical combinath us the learned 
may disclose. Passengers of whatever nationahty dad better at 
once Americanize themselves and give up thei prejudives and 
idiosvneracies, for on board these steamers "TP wuess every one Is us 
good as every body else.” © Will vou call me asanpan alonuside #7 
snid a luckless British wieght toa iad in shirt sleeves at the wauincway, 
Whom he reasonabiy mistook for a quarteranaster, Call vourself 
you are as ——— able to do. it as me was the cleat and) grammia- 
tical yejonder from the man questioned, who was uot qrurtersnaster, 
but a very petty officer of the repubhem: vessels det future prissen- 
gers take advice at once, and be reidy to do everything thetweclves 
and they wid get on well enough. The eabtis compared with the 
VP. & O., or Messaveries are daree and rooms sou diay feel dn van 
on the mattresses for those solid lumps of exeeratie tiardness whic! 
detied slumber on board the Eneish Company, and the pillows are 
neither too iard nor too soft. neither ropy doer pamluiy surestte 
of bags of biscuit, as we remember was the casein other ships. The 
only thing is totry all you huow—whetler by attoution to the agents 
at port, hy civilities to the Capt dus or whatever meas vou like—to a- 
yoid being doubled up witha person you don't snow. Mitch nisery will 
be thereby avoided, and sleepless mn glits and guashing of teeth. The 
lamb may lie down with the worl in some fature stuge of the perteet- 
ed world, but to imingle Teutons and Britiscers, Russians, Japanese, 
and Americans up together is neither prodactive of Iarmony among 
themselves, nor peace to the officers admiuiste ing the ves el. With 
usa peaceful Englishman, rejoicing in all salubricus home customs, 
shared a cabin with a ‘Peuton, who traversed the world according to 
his lights. Germany insisted on shutting the door or window at night 
England could not stand it and after remonstrating roosted on deck. 
Hornble to revate lis revenge took the form ef two daily tubs dur- 
ing the enjoyment of which Teuton had to leave the calin, vain were 
appeale, the tub was triumphant, andthe Britisher, autavonist afer 
assuring his foe that such a course of te atinent would produce ceulds, 
catarrlis and rheums, and that he, (honor bright), never tabbed in 
Jus life, gave up the combat in despate, 

A pleasant litte jest is acted, the day after starting, by the purser 
and steward. Dinner numbers are issued to the Pitssenzers, and 
There 


scems to be no appeal agaist the decision of the purser, and the 


| 

| 

| 
according to the number given so must vou tike your place. 
result is correspondingly starthag. One would revsonubly expect 
that the passengers would be in seme way consulted as to si 
partes and friends, and that Hongkong would sit) with Hongkony 
and Yokohama with Yokohama. Some people, duacining this, cave | 
in lists requesting that thes named thereon shout get humbers 
tovether. Republicanisin forbid, the purser was not to be dictated 
to or taught lis duty, and the result was that every body sat where 
he should not sit, friends couid only see each other in the distance, 
and those who had the temerity to send appheations for particular 
sents were banished to the alaska of the stern-most table, where 
the mingling of nationalities was wonderful. On starboard side sat 
one German, one Englisimnan, one Dutchman, one American, One 


Frenchman a Parsen andan American lady, and almost a similar 
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mixture on the pert side. Lhe babel of tongues consequent on this 
neat numoeriag was oceasionally heartrending aud the discomfort, 
xperienesd by eavin national in trying tu talk ty some one who un- | 
derstood his lingo was Jud.crous, but the purser, the cause of all the 


discomforts beamed on us from the gaigway, careless of mankind 


and his endless woes. ‘The jess suid abeut the living on board tie 


better. ‘Lhere appears tu be a very large stock of good things 
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on board but some way or another they do not, seem to find their way 
to the table. ‘The meat at starting was infamously tough, and the 
knives, horrible, plated things will not cut - Would that tie maker 
of them had to shave with them! The tiffin at 1 o'clock, to which 
meal, people who breakfast usually at 12, look forward to, presents 
the spectacle of rows of thick dishes, cach containing three or four 
small dabs of cold meat, sardines, organs variously dressed, and 
pickles whose color bas changed from long exposuse to the atmos 
phere An old ginger jar, containing the natural American dish 
of baked, beans is always well looked after, and really like sour 
kraut improves on acquaintance, but I wish whenever you are scen 
eating it, the Americans would not always insist on remarking that 
you must go tothe New Englund States to see what baked beans 
There is always a good supply of squash and puwp- 
At dinner there is always a 


really mean. 
hin pies and preserves of all sorts, 
dark suspicion that the other tables are better served than yours 
Which as hiardly the ease. The whole fault is in the management, 
there is every thing you can wish for on board, but the steward 
won't Jet you have it. The dector ordered a patient an egg for 
tiffin, the steward said he could only have it in his own eabin as 
So no wonder the 


Former passengers 


otherwise all the passengers might require egys. 
grumbling throughout the vessel was immense. 
by the vessel speak very highly of the way the tables were furnish- 
eda yoaraso under the rule of a black steward, and the Company 
would dv well to recall the man or get some one who uoderstands 
somewhat better than the present incumbent. 


O: 31st of July we crossed the grand meridian and consequently 
had 32 days to the month and two Sundays on two consecutive days 
What a sell fora child to be born on that day. He would never 
have a birthday, and would) be written down a lunatic by the good 
folk at home aif he tried to convince them that he was born on the 
$2 of the month. But it would) be an enormous advantage in 
Indian and other examinations in’ which you cannot enter after a 
cert age, as itis not clear how any one could say what age you 
The Parson was puzzled about the two Sundays, not knowing 
However the general 
sense of the passengers was that although one was the natural Sun 


Werle. 


Whether to give services on cach day or not. 


day the other was ouly Suud vy by direction of congress and might be 
So a short service sutliced for the second day, although 
away stavested a Le Deum Co lesseu the tedium of the voyage. [tisnot 
a little curious to see the changes the U. 8. Episcopalians have made 
in the familiar Church service, some of which might be accepted in 
Our cousins have certainly made the 
Marriage service respectable and have climinated the word “ King- 
dum” wherever it is possible, but seem to acknowledge reluctantly 
enough that heaven is a kingdom or rather a republic tempered with 
a King. The authority of the united Epicopalian Church in the 
United States for the use of the Liberty is authenticated by the 
Doubtless Alonzo was an excellent and 
learned divine assuredly Imogen Potter his wife was an exemplary 
woman and mother, but really their Godfathers and Godmothers 
‘id for” them an atrocity in giving them such names that must 
cauge all svinpathisers to sigh to the end of time. By the way bow 
Is it potato or potatue 2? What is the plural 
potatos Or potatoes or is it as written on one of our dinner cartes 
Passengers who in hot weather seek comfort in a long 
drink would do well uot to forget a large tumbler. The glasses on 
board are short, very thick and hold about » wine glass full, 
The tea cups are evidently of Teutonic origin, have no handles, and 


disregarded. 


England with advantage. 


signature of Alonzo Potter. 


du you spell potatoe ? 


polctose ? 


are well qualitied for engines of aggress.on, for throw them abou 
A word of advice! On 
board these steamers every body is as good as every body else and 


us you will it ts hupossible to break them. 


if you louk at one of the Chinese boys in anger you will get a good 
One irate Britisher hit a boy who 
had insvlently laid holt of his shoulder, upou which Ah-kum at once, 
inthe face of all people bared his arms and requested his enemy 


gold answer without loss of time. 


tu come on deck where John Chinaman promised him one d—~1 
licking. It is true there is a standing joke 
in wll the cabins to the effect that all cases of incivility should be 
reported to the Captain ur Purser, but if the passenger is wise he 
will pay not the shghtest attention to it. The sanatory arrange: 
ments on board are unutterably nasty. Republicanism can be car- 
ricd a little too fur, Fancy first class passengers, second class, crew 
und servants, living but one plice in common! Surely in these 
enormous ships some decent scheme might be devised. Some little 
care in the imatter of stores might also be tried with advantage 
and the dictatorial power of the steward might be lessened. 
Wien the voyage was half finished there was no more porter or 
Soda water. Lh: Champagne is atrocious, and the brandy is fit 


Mwrah tor progress ! 
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only to be thrown overboard. For the rest there is a remarkable 
absence on the part of the officers to interest themselves in the well- 
being of the passengers. No encouragement is given to amuse- 
ments, and it is seldom a word is exchanged between the Captain 
and any one on board. The tyranny of the executive by misplacing 
all at table lias destroyed half the pleasure of dining, and in every 
thing else on board, there is a vast room for improvement. However, 
as before remarked, don’t complain. 

The voyage however is magnificent, the huge ship glides along in 
the quict sea a uniform 215 miles in 24 hours and no one has 
suffered anything beyond the inevitable nausea of steamboat 
travelling. ‘There are all sorts and conditions of men on board, 
good, bad, and indifferent, flirtations are limited, but exist, and 
youngsters are losiug their quarter dollars at whist. A representa- 
tive of one of the curious religious secs from America is with us 
regarding death as merely a screen through which conversation can 
still be held with the beloved in spirit land The widow atill 
consults her late husband on all matters which interest her, such as 
the education of her child, and answers are always vouchsafed 
The child put an eminently practical remark in force the other day 
somewhat damaging to a grave consideration of the maternal creed. 
He was in a swing, and could see the sky through an opening in 
the awning. ‘I am so glad, I am here where there is no awning” 
he cried ‘“‘ because papa who is in Heaven can see me now.” 

We pass the outward steamer this evening, so, J must conclude; 
whether by night or day the vessels communicate, so we shall hare 
news of what the home folk think of the Tientsin massacre. 


(To be Continued.) 





OUR AIN FOLK—BY THE REVD. H. R. RIDDELL. 





Am. ‘Wua’s ror ScotLaxpD AND CHARLIE.’ 
I wis we were hame to our ain folk, 
Our kind and true-hearted ain folk, 
Where the gentle are leal and the simple are wecl, 
And the hames are the hames o’ our ain folk. 


They tauld us in goupens we’d gather the gear, 
Whene’er we should come to the rich mailens hcre, 
But what is in mailens and what is in mirth 

If they are na enjoyed i’ the the glen o’ my birth. 


I wis we were hame to our ain folk, 

Our kind and true hearted ain folk, 

Where the maidens and men i’ the strath and the glen 
Aye welcome as hame as their ain folk. 


The spring had its trials and summer its toils, 

And autumn craved pith till we gathered his spoils, 
But winter repaid a’ the toil that we took, 

When ilk ane craw’d crouse at his ain inglenook. 


I wis we were hame to our ain folk, 
Our kind and true hearted ain folk, 
But laigh are the howes and heigh are the knowes, 
That lie atween us and our ain folk. 


The seat at the door where our auld fathers sat, 

And tauld o’er their news and their views and a’ that, 
While down by the kailyard the burnic rowed clear 
Is mair to my liking than aught that is here. 


I wis we were bhame to our ain folk, 

Our kind and true hearted ain folk. 

Where the wild thistles wave o’erthe beds o' the brave, 
And the graves are the graves o' our ain folk. 


But happy gae lucky—we'll trudge on our way, 
Till the arm waxes weak and the haffets grow grey, 
And tho’ in this warld our ain still we miss, 

We'll mect them again in a warld o’ bliss, ~ 


And then we'll be hame to our ain folk, 

Our kind and our true hearted ain folk, 

Where far ’yond the moon in the realins aboon, 
The hames are the haumes o‘ our ain folk, 
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Shipging Entelligence. 
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ARRIVALS. 


Sept. 8, Gaucho, Brit. barq., Stooks, 38, from Yokoska, in ballast, 
to Fubre Boerne & Co. 

Sept. 4, Vigil, Brit. Ship, Gilpen, 550, from London 121 days out, 
General, to Strachan & Thomas. 

Sept. 5, Arabie, French barg., Migneot, 380, from Suigon via 
Hongkong, 25 days out , Rice, to Chinese. 

Sep. 6, Chieftain, British steamer, McMinnes, 900, from Hiogo, 
ballast, to Findlay Richardson & Co. 

Sep. 5, Day Dawn, British barque, Sustenance, 398, from Ran+ 
goon via Hiogo, Rice, to Walsh, Hall & Co. 

Sept. 6, Atalanta, Brit. Str., Tullis, 580, from Hiogo, General, to 
E. C. Kirby & Co. 

Sept. 6, Horatio, Am. Ship, Hardy, 447, from New York vid 
Bataviu 30th April, General, to Smith, Baker & Co. 

Sept 6, Hertha, N. G. Frigate, from Amoy. 

Sept. 6, FE. H. Tuedrich, Italian Frigate, from Amoy. 

Sept. 7, Oregonian, Am. Str., Dearborn, 2,500, from Shangliai via 
Southern Ports, General, to P. M.S. 8. Company. 

Sept. 7, Codavery, French Str, Gerard, 1,400, from Hongkong, 
Mails, &c., to M. I. Company. 

Sept. 10, Toke’, Am. Str., Winsor, 1,400, from Yedo, to A., 
Heard & Co. 





_—_ ---n oe - 


DEPARTURES. 


Sept. 6, Os’o, Nor. barq., Petersen, 340, for Hongkong, in ballast, 
despatched by Grauert & Co. 

Sept. 6, Bombay, Brit. Str., Davies, 1,800, for Hongkong, Mails 
and General, de-patched by P. & O. Company. 

Sept. 6, New York, Am. Str., Furber, 2,000, for Shanghai, Mails, 
&e., despatched by P. M.S. 8. Company. 

Sept. 7, Floris, Am. barq., Ellis, 940, for Coast of China, ballast 
despatched by P. & O. Company. 

Sept 7, Zokei, Am. Str., Winsor, 1,400, despatched by Augustine 
Heard & Co. 

Sept 8, dden. P & O Str., Andrews, 816, for Hiogo, General, 
despatched by P & O Company. 

Sept. 8, Monocacy, U. 8S. Gun Boat, McCrea, for a cruise. 

Sept. 8, Free, Brit. Schr., Vardon, 147, for London, General, 
despatched F. D. Walker & Co. 

Sept. 8, Ariel, Am. Str., Burditt, 1,800, for Hakodate, General, 
despatched by P. M. 8. 8. Company. 

Sept. 9, Harbottle, Brit. barg., Wood, 349, for Hongkong, in 
ballast, despatched by Aspinal, Cornes & Co. 

Sept. 9, Peferborough, Brit. barg., Orchard, 560, for Coast of 
China, in ballast, despatched by Van Oordt & Co. 

Sept. 9, Benefactress, Am. barq., Eldrid, 525, for New York, Tea, 
despatched by Snuth, Archer & Co. 

Sept. 10, Hera, Brit. Schr, Meyer, 576, for Coast of China in 
ballast despatched by L. Knifiler & Co. 

Sept 10, Mary inn Wilson, Brit. ship, Russel, 044, for Coust of 
China, in ballast, despatched by Bavier & Co. 


PASSENGERS, 


Per Bombay for Hongkong—Captain Simmons, Mrs. Simmons 
and infant. 

Per Uregonian, from Shanghai vid Southern Ports :—Dr. Kied, 
Messrs. Carter, J. Gibson, C. Dafegg, Roseveare, Williams, Ross 
Schwartz, and 144 Japanese. 


Per Codavery from Hongkong: Messrs. Dell Ow, Thomas, 
Reviere, Orgenson, Vinek, Pellet, Bastiani, Walker. 


REPORTS. 


The British barque Day Dawn reports having experienced the 
full violence of a typhoon off Oosima on the 3rd Instant; ship thrown 
on her beam ends, under bare poles at the time, cut away the mizen 
mast; when ship righted top gallant rail on both sides washed away. 
53 days out. 








CAKGO. 
Per Benefactress, for New York, despatched 9th instant :— 


DOs cpadisubetiansscaes sghasitiiGadonasewiaadsabasasvwaese 12,888 pkages. 
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NOTICE. 
“JAPAN MAIL” OFFICE, 
25th February, 1870. 
Mr. A. H. Prince has this day assumed the general 
management of this Office. 
A'l letters and Editorial matter should be addressed to 
the Eprror ofly. 
All letters on business relating to Advertisements, Jub. 
priutiug or Accounts, to be addressed to 
THE MANAGER, 
“JAPAN MAIL” OFFICE, 
No, 168, 
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| INTENDED 
Name. Captain. |Furaa& Ria.| Tons. | From ARRIVED. ConsIGNnreEs. DESTINATION. DesParcn: 
Aroostook Borstel Jap. Str. Japanese Uncertain 
Atalanta Tullis Brit. Str. | 580 | Hiogo Sept. 6 | E.C. Kirby & Co. Uncertain 
Chieftain McMinnes | Brit. Str. | 900 | Hiogo Sept. 65 | Findlay Richardson&Co.| Uncertain 
Clan Alpine Becket Brit. Str. | 1,600 | Hongkong July 31 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
Columbine Baker Jap. Str. 600 | Hiogo July 15 | Japanese Uncertain 
Costa Rica Williams Am. Str. | 1,917 | Shanghai, &o. | Muy 28] P. M.S. S. Company Hiogo & N’saki 
Eastern Isles Knight Brit. Str. | 470 | Hiogo Aug. 17 | Schultze, Reis & Co. Hakodate 
Giant Lowell Am. Str. 100 | Hiogo Aug. 28 | Allmand & Co. Uncertain 
Godavery Girard Fr. Str. {1,400 | Hongkong Sept. 7 | M. I. Company Hongkong | 
Kinsats Preble Am. Str. 75 | Hivgo Aug. 24 | Order Uncertain 
Malacca Kier Brit. Str. | 1,200 | Liverpool Aug. 1] Jas. C. Fraser & Co. Uncertain | 
Nymph | Castle Brit. Str. | 600 : H’date&N’gata} July 26 |} Gilman & Co. Uncertain 
Olen Maru ' Mancini Am. Str. | Kobé Aug. 17 | Almand & Co. Uncertain =| 
Oregonian | Dearborn Am. Str. | 2,500 | Shanghai, &. | Sept. 6 | P. M.S. S. Company Shanghai, &c. , 
Otago N. G. Str.} 800 | Chefoo Jan. 28 | Textor & Co. Uncertain | 
Rhein Froom N. G. Str.| 816 | Hiogo Aug. 22 | TexiOr & Co. Uncertain | 
Tokei Win-or Am. Str. | 1,400 | Yedo Sept. 10 | Augustine, Heard & Co.| Uncertain 
Wilhelmine Emma | Donald Brit. Str. | 420 | Hiogo June 25 | Siber & Brennwald Uncertain 
Yang-tsze Strandberg | Brit. Str. | 1,118 | Cruise Aug. 12] Walsh Hall & Co. . | Uncertain 
| 
MERCHANT SAILING VESSELS. 
5 ee , INTRUDED 
Name. | Carrarx |Fiac& Ria) Tons. Fro ARRIVED. ConsiGNBEs. DESTINATION. | apaton 
Abbey Bacon | Stevens Am. barg.| 473 | Newchwang June 27 A. Heard & Co. San Francisco 
AberJeen Gould Brit. ship ' 1,210 | Newcastle Aug. 13 | P. & O. Company Uncertain 
Adelhied Voge N.G.barg.| 210 | Niigata Aug. 1 | Japanese Government Uncertain 
Adelia Carleton Carleton Am. barq,! 600 | San Francisco ; July 17 | A. Heard & Co. Uncertain 
Albatros Vanelins N.G.barg.! 425 | Liverpool July 15 L. Knifiler & Co. Hiogo 
Albatros | Larrusen N.G.barg.. 400 | Saigon July 26 Order Uncertain 
Alcyone Paterson Am. barq. | 627 | Hiogo July 28 , Aspinall Cornes & Co. | New York 
Andreas Ebert N. G: sat 805 , Snigon July 24 | Order Uncertuin 
Arnbie Migneot | Fr barg. 350 | Saigon Sept. 5 | Chinese Uncertain 
Asia | Kirk | sit. burg. 549 | Singapore June 15 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Frt. or Charte 
Bualtio | Jessen N.G. bar, 321 | Taku | Aug. 24 | Chinese Uncertain 
Black Prince Inglis | Brit. ship 730 Bankok July 9 | Smith Baker & Co. New York 
Borealis Beard ; Brit. ship | 925 | Bankok Aug. 9/ Chinese Uncertain 
Carl | Petersen | N.G. brig) 215 | Taku Aug. 17 | Smith Baker & Co. Uncertain 
Comet Bray Am. ship | 1,157.) Saigon July 20 | Smith Baker & Co. San Francisco | 
Constantia ' Reay Brit. burg! 416 : Saigon Aug. 7 | Order Uncertain 
Day Dawn ~Susterance | Brit. barg | 398 | Rangoon | Sept. 5 | Walsh Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Eliza Mary ' Beattie grit. Sehr) 126 | Taku | Aug. 12 | Wilkin & Robison Frt or Charter 
Espiegle | Way | Brit. barg| 391 | London | Aug. 9 | Hudson Malcolm & Co. | Uncertain 
Ettrick i Shannon rit. bury | 310 | Hongkong ‘Jan. 3 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
Fabius | Simmons Am. Ship | 685 | Suigon | May 15 | Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Falke ! Gottsche | N.@. brig, 3(0 | Nagasaki Aug. 7: L. Knifler & Co. Hakodate 
Veiix ' Morel Fr. birg. 33-4 | Toulon | Aug. 19 French Commissariat Uncertain 
Finzel | Opzoomer | Brit. barg.’ 530. Saigon Aug. 28 , Siber & Brennwald Uncertain 
F.-A. Pulmer hing Sal. ship [2,000 . Hongkong | June 23 | Captain Uncertain 
Galveston sriand i Am. barg.! 622 | Rangoon Sept. 2 | Walsh Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Gaucho Stouks Brit. burg. 380 | Yokosku | Sept. 3 | Fubre Boerne & Co. Uncertain 
Hilda Wallf Swd. barg.; 311 9 Hongkong July 19 | Chinese Uncertain 
Horutio Hardy / Am Ship { 447 0 New York Sept. 6 | Smith Baker & Co. Uncertain 
Jeddo Corbett ~ Brit. burg} 300 . Hiogo July 26 | Cocking & Singleton =" Uncertain 
John Milton | Le Boutillies. Brit ship’ 618 ! London July 17 | Hudson Malcolm & Co. | Uncertain 
Juan Rattray Williams ¢ Am. barg; 450 ) Rangoon Aug. 27 | Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Julie Jordan | Brit. sehr} 120 | Hakodate July 13 | Master Uncertain 
Katie Workmeiste:| N. G. ship 950 | Saigon July 20 | Chinese ' Unceriain 
Laju Scott Grit ship | 556 | Hongkong June 16 | Aspinall Cornes & Co. | New York 
Landdrost Brown Von Marten | N.G.barg | 300 | Newchwang Aug. 17 | L. Kniffler & Co. | Uncertain. 
Lota Suckline Brit barq| 437 | London Aug. 14] Strachan & Thomas Uncertain 
Min Clark | Brit. ship | 626 , London June 2 | Gilman & Co. New York 
Mozart Mareusen | Nor. barg}] 29! | Saigon July 20 | Chinese Uncertain 
Neue Grenada Bauer | N.G.targ.| 294 | Saivon | July 19, L. Knifler & Co. Uncertain 
North -Star Jeffrey | Brit. Ship | 818 | Snigon | Sept. 3 | Augustine Heard & Co,| Uncertain 
N. P. Kerkengaard | Habversen | Nor. larg) 400 | Saigon | July 20 | Master Uncertain 
Pak Wan Shicl | Brit. ship | 795 | London ‘ Aug. 141 Gilman & Co. Uncertain 
Palma Jaivar N.G. barg. 300 Hongkong July 24 L. Knuiffler & Co. Uncertain 
Panawa | Neilson | N.G.bury.| 350 | Saigon July 28) N. T. Company Uncertain 
Pogasus Mackey — Brit. barg| 525 . Loneon - Aug. 18 | Jardine, Mutheson & Co. Uncertain 
Penang | White Am burg | 681 | Bankok | June 25 Findlay Richardson & Uo.| Uncertain 
Persia | Stranbeck =, N.G. burg.) 405 | Snigon Aug. 16) Chinese Uncertain 
Princess . Jolson ON. G. brig: 239 Hongkong Aug. 5 ( hinese Uncertain 
Rolly | Way | Brit. baryg.; 583 | London Aug. 31 | Shaw Winstanley &-Co. | Uncertain 
Saruh ' Curwon , Am. brig 168  Newchwang June 6) Burgess & Burdick l Uncertain 
Stag Martin | Brit. barg| 258 Bankok June 24! Van Oordt & Co. | For Sule 
Stanley Doughty ——-Brit. burg.) 38% Nagasaki Aug. 28 | Augustine Heard & Co. | Uncertain 
Stephanie | Schulte N.G@.bur,.| 800 Saigon July 14 | Grosser & Co. | Uncertain 
St. Peter Fullerton | Brit. ship | 1,426 | Saigon July 9 | Macpherson & Marshall; Uncertain 
Succees | Kirby | Brit. Schr.| 204 ' San Francisco | Aug. 14 | Kirby & Co. neertain 
Triton : Asimussen - N.QG. ship) 580 Hongkong July 81 | L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Vigil | Gilpen | Brit. ship | 550 London | Sept. 4 | Shaw Winstanley & Co. Uncertain 
Woodbine Day Brit. brig | 215 Hongkong | Aug. 17 | Bavier & Co. San Francisco | 
Woodbine Ware ! 300 Swatow | Aug. 19 | Smith, Archer & Co, | Uncertain 
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()N Monday Monday last. the Herald published in 7 advertising 
columns, and without authority from us, ovr translation 
of the Japanese proclamation of Neutrality. The intention 
evidently being to impart to the readers of that print an idea 
that the Japanese Government themselves were announcing 
their policy through its’ agency. We should not have called 
attention to this, had it not struck us as being an indication 
of a disingenuous spirit which bids fare to become a positive 
nuisance. 

On Wednesday last appeared two paragraphs under 
“Sensation” headings in large type, “ Conspiracy to over- 
turn the Government.” “Check to the Railways.” To say 
that these reports rest on no foundations whatever, that the 
Herald's facts, are simply not facts at all, is soon done, and 
we wish the matter could rest there. But the worst remains 
to be told. Some time since a most grotesque account of a 
Rebellion in Awa appeared in its pages, in which it was 
stated that masses of people had been cut down and murdered, 
villages destroyed, &c., &c. Every body in Japan, knew that 
the story was probably false. For some singular purpose how- 
ever this “news” was forwarded as a special telegram to 
London both from Bombay and Galle. 

The Herald's attacks on the Japanese Government are 
not likely to have locally even an infinitesimal influence. 
But it is avery different thing when these paragraphs are 
made the subjects of special telegrams to Europe. The 
Japanese, whose financial arrangements are under considera- 
tion in England, must have some means of protecting 
themselves from the effect of false or maliciously exaggerated 
paragraphs. We presume that this is a case not allowed for 
in the treaty. Ifit should have to be made the subject ofa 
special clause, there would be stronger reasons than any we 
can urge at present for a rapid amelioration in the ways of 
the Herald. 


We have purposely observed a tone of moderation in deal- 
ing with this matter. We know that mere remonstrance with 


the Herald would be thrown away. As for dealing with it 


™. 


— 


in a spirit of more aggressive bitterness, that has long since 


, been out of the question. There is a kind of cruel fun in 


tying a bundle of live crackers to the tail of an illconducted 
monkey, but there are some animals in regard to whom the 
same proceding would not excite the Ghost of a smile, and 
there are some offences which call for something more than a 
flippant passing comment. 





WE learn from Niigata that the Rice crop of the province 
of Echigo promises extremely well this year, and that high 
hopes are formed of the benefit that is likely to accrue there- 
from, both to the foreign and native interests of that port. 
The prosperity of Niigata must depend upon its Rice trade, 
and the plains of Echigo of which it forms that outlet are the 
richest and most extensive rice lands of Japan. We are also 
informed that seven persons have lately been executed at 
Niigata for making false kinsatz. We can understand from 
this example of administration of the law, why the Yedo 
Government hesitated to adopt the recommendation to mercy, 
presented by the Consular corps in favor of a Chinese and 
two Japanese in the recent forgery case at Yokohama. It is 
obvious that if that recommendation had been adopted they 
would have found it more difficult to carry out the law as it 
present stands in other parts of the country. 
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YOKOHAMA, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1870. 


. [Paice $24 per Annum. 


THE following advertisement that has appeared in the 
Daily Newspapers seems to us worthy of special notice, 
inasmuch as there appears to be some prospect of the com- 
munity benefitting by a reduction in the premium for Fire 
Insurance :— 

“The undersigned Agents of Fire Offices in Yokohama, 
“being without any instructions from their Head Offices 
“to reduce their Rates of Insurance on 1st Class Godowna, 
“and wishing to place their constituents in the most favor- 
‘able position, are prepared to urge upon their Directors 
‘the necessity of reducing Premia on Ist Class Godown 
“ Risks toQne and a half per cent., and hereby 
: “ notify that should such reduction be agreed to by the Di- 

“ rectors within 5 months from date hereof the return of 
‘€ ner cent. will be made on all Policies issued, at the usua 
“ Tariff Rate, from and after this date.” 

Here follow the signatures of sundry local agents for Ine 
surance Companies. 


What struck us on pcrusal of the above was the remark- 
able effect produced on the minds of the agents of the In- 
surance Companies here by an absence of instructions from 
their Head Offices. They publish the glad tidings of their 
intended mediation between their constituents who are to be 
placed in the most favorable position, and the Head Offices in 
London. The benevolence of the declaration is apparent. It 
is almost wicked to presume that this benevolence was tickled 
into activity by the appearance of another Insurance adver- 
tisement—signed it is true by a minority of one,—to the effect 
that the concessions were already to be obtained at the office 
of the lonely one. 

A Meertine of the Rifle Association of Yokohama, was 
held on the 6th instant, at the Yokohama Club. It was then 
arranged that the next competition should be held on the 
17th and 18th proximo. 


The Association at the date of the meeting numbered 43 
Members, but there was reason to believe that this number 
would be largely increased. 


SSE 


Possibly some of our readers may have noticed fitful at- 
tempts to carry out the resolution come to by the residents 
of Yokohama as to lighting the settlement. The lamp posts 
on the Bund have been illuminated twice or thrice at the 
request of the Committee with perhaps,-but indifferent bril- 
liancy. In the first place the posts are too far apart, and 
instead of its allotted number of seventeen there are only 
twelve posts along the entire length of the Bund, this is 
however, to be remedied. 

Again the street is sufficiently wide to make it a task of 
some difficulty for the flickering rays to reach from one 
side to the other. The suggestion of our contemporary the 
“ Gazette” to have reflectors, is an original and a striking one. 
The Lamplighter, whom it may be presumed would have charge 
of those reflectors, would become all at once a very important 
not to say a dangerous personage, inasmuch as while throw- 
ing @ full glare of light on to the front door of favored sub- 
scribers he would be able to leave ‘utterly in the dark those 
who might not be in his good graces. 





In the new harbour regulations which we understand have 
been submitted for the approval of the Consular board. We 
hope to find included regulations providing for the safety of 
seamen when bathing from ships in harbour. Some fortnight 
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since a sad accident occurred in the harbour which impera- 
tively calls for some such provision. 

The circumstances of the case are these. Two seamen 
belonging to the clipper ship “ Ariel,” lying in this har- 
bour sat off to swim to another ship the “Min,” after 
swimming about half way one of the men turned back with 
the intention of regaining his ship, the other proceeded 
and managed to reach the “Min.” On being returned to his 
own ship (in a boat belonging to the “ Min”) he found that 
his shipmate had not made his appearance. search was made 
but it was not until the Tuesday following that the body of 
the unfortunate man was found. 

In the Royal Navy when men are allowed to bathe there is 

_& boat told off to be in attendance on the bathers, and acci- 

dents of this kind scldom or ever occur. In the case we re- 
mark upon, the distance between the two ships must have 
been too considerable for the attempt to have been made 
with safety, from the fact that the survivor had to be sent 
back to the “Ariel” in an exhausted condition. It seems 
surprising that some apprehensions were not entertained 
concerning the safety of the other sailor. But it appeared 
in evidence that no look out was kept, and no special 
attention paid to cries that might have been those of the 
dying man. 





TueRE will be found in another column a letter from Dr. 
Done which we reprint from the “ Japan Gazette,” in relation 
to the late accident from the use of chloroform. Dr. Done 

‘has here very succintly and clearly vindicated the evidence 
given by himself and the other medical witnesses before the 
Coroner’s jury, from the aspersions and attacks made upon it 
by the physicians of Shanghai. 

We confess to some astonishment that a number of medi- 
cal men, in a place so large and important as Shanghai, could 
be found so ill informed upon a most important subject, such 
as the effects and dangers of the administration of chloroform. 
And we should have imagined that ordinary professional 
etiquette would have dictated to these gentlemen the pro- 

-priety of refreshing their memories by @ reference to their 
libraries, before rushing into print, to attack the sworn evi- 
dence of gentlemen presumably as well qualified as them- 
selves. Here the unseemly conduct has brought its own 
punishment. It is only necessary to compare Dr. Hender- 
gon’s “review” and the “ round robin” of the Shanghai medi- 
cal men with the authorities quoted by Dr. Done, and comment 
is needless. As much has been said and written in regard to 
the finding of the Coroner’s jury, we may add here our ex- 
treme satisfaction at the “deus ex machina” way in which the 
Chief Judge disposed of the mattcr, by discharging the bail 
bond on the ground of a technical error. The jury had a 
most difficult duty to perform, where sympathy for an unfor- 
tunate medical man must be resolutely shut out, and where 
the question was limited to one of evidence, and unfortunately 
non-professional evidence, whether, or not, due care had been 
observed. We have no wish to go again into this case, beyond 
saying that the medical evidence was, so far as it went, favour- 
able to the gentléman whose misfortune it was to lose his 
patient under such circumstances—but the evidence of those 
present went far to establish the fact of death by Asphyxia 
or suffocation, which according to Erichsen, is the fault of the 
administrator. ; 


Tue entertainment given by Messrs. Birch and Kohler the 
other night, was, in every way a success. It follows in the 
same course as that originally started by the late Albert 
Smith, whercin to a series of Panoramic views, the Ciccrone 
adds a small entertainment—more or less connected with the 
subject of the picture—on a small platform at the side. Re- 
garding the performance now under notice, we may observe 
that the scenes were well painted, with the exception, per- 
haps, of the one showing ‘ Napoleon crossing the Alps,’ the 
horse in which was somewhat large in companion to the par- 
ticular part of the chain of mountains, whercon it stood, to 
guy nothing of its being in an impossible position, as this, 
however, is rather a hackneyed subject, the artist, possibly, 
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was anxious to make a study of position entirely original. 
Mr. Birch described the pictures as they passed along, relat- 
ing anecdotes and singing songs meanwhile. His rendering 
of the ‘Shivery Shakery’ song was capital, while, as an old 
salt, singing ‘among the mermaids,’ he, in theatrical parlance, 
‘brought the house down.’ Mr. Kohler on the Concertina 
and Cornet added to the evening’s entertainment, but why - 
does everyone who plays the Concertina invariably give ‘the 
last Rose of summer,’ and an imitation of the bagpipes? On 
the whole the performance is the best we have seen here for 
some time, and will well repay a visit. 





A Srconp Carnival took place in the Bluff Gardens last 
Wednesday night, and though the number of spectators did 
not appear as great as on the previous occasion, the affair must 
be called a success. It consisted of Chinese and Japanese 
firework, and although, we do not imagine many went there 
expecting to see any very grand pyrotechnic display, still the 
monotony of whecls ending in a general flare up and the 
ascent of feeble rockets, which latter had no idea of the ma- 
jestic whiz a good rocket possesses in its ascent, might have 
been relieved. The gardens were better lighted, some rather 
pretty and large lanterns having been produced, at the con- 
clusion of the fireworks, the Japanese who worked them gave 
three claps with their hands which is the usual custom of 
sealing a bargain in Japan; in this case some doubt exists as 
to who got the best of it, those who were paid to make 
the fireworks or those who paid to witness them. A novel 
feature was introduced into the display; when the wheels were 
all ablaze the naked Japanese were brought forward to public 
gaze, in a most splendid way, highly suggestive of Adam and 
Eve in the garden of Eden! The Xth band again assisted 
and gave a varied selection of music. 





WHUILE on the subject of amusements we may mention tha 
a performance in aid of the Church organ is to be give 
in the hall of the German Club on Saturday next under 
the patronage of Lady Parkes, Lady Hornby and the 
Ladies of Yokohama, on which occasion, among other novel- 
ties, will be produced a triumvircta entitled ‘Cox and Box.” 
This, though the order of the names is reversed, is the farce 
by Mr. Maddison Morton of that name, with songs inter- 
spersed by the famous burlesque writer Mr. Burnand and set 
to music by Mr. Arthur Sullivan. It was originally produced 
in 1867 by Mark Lemon and the Punch staff, who gave an 
entertainment, first in London and then in Manchester, in 
aid of the widow of a Mr. Bennett one of their brother artists. 
The characters were sustained by Messrs. Tenniel, Du. 
Maurier, and Kecn, so well known for their present contribu 
tions to Punch. We shall make further comments in due 
time. 





Some time since we pointed out the excessive inconvenience 
to which the community were subjected for want of suitable 
wharf accomodation. The whole arrangements for landing 
goods or passengers in this port have been ard are scandalous 
in the extreme. We are glad to inform our readers that the 
Government have instructed Mr. Brunton to prepare plans 
for an extensive jetty. The plans are now completed and 
are under consideration, in all probability the design will be 
carried out. The Jetty is proposed to be an extension of the 
English hatoba, and will extend about 250 yards into the Bay, 
its general dimensions will be such as to allow six vessels of 
the largest size to lie alongside discharging and taking in 
cargo simultaneously. It is further proposed to have a land- 
ing stage which will rise and fall with the tide which will be 
specially convenient for passengers. We sincerely trust that 
now the scheme is fairly under weigh that there will be as little 
delay as possible in carrying it to a conclusion. 





Mean Temperature for the week. Fah, 75.34. 
JAPANESE NOTES. 





The jealous exclusion of foreigners from every spot 
they could possibly be prevented from entering, which 
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formed so marked a feature in the early stages of our 
intercourse with the people of this country, has of late 
years, in a great measure, disappeared, at lvast so far as 
regards the immediate neighbourhood of the limited area 
fopen to us sround the treaty ports. There is reason to 
| believe, however, that the prejudice, which has thus been 
/ partially uprooted, is a much more deep-seated one than 
ig commonly supposed, and is by no means directed 
against the intrusion of foreigners only. In many of the 
larger Daimiates it was a standing law, by custom at any 
rate, if not by express enactment, that any incomer from 
another clan, unless expressly sent on business by his 
chief, should pay for his temerity with his life; and more 


than one well-known story records how this promising 
young artist or that aspiring student was prematurely cut 
off for having ventured in disguise into the territory of 
anothor prince in order to survey the scenery or observe 
manners and oustoms differing from those of the estate 
on which he was born. Doubtless the barbarous custom 
had its source in that general feeling of distrust with 
which the Shogunate, during its baneful ascendancy, con- 
trived to poison the springs of mutual intercourse between 
the various members of the body politic, and ought in the 
nature of things to pass away with the condition of 
society which gave it birth. But the outburst of indig- 
nation evoked a short time ago by the attempt of a party 
of foreigners to obtain a view of the Shintoo shrines and 
other sights in Ise seems to indicate that this feeling of 
narrow local exclusiveness has become an inveterate trait 
of the national character; and if further proof of this 
conclusion were required itis furnished by the present 
state of popular feeling in the province of Tosa. There 
the local government are just now in the worst possible 


odour, simply becanse they have tolerated without remark, 


several cases of infraction of the old barbarous law which 
forbade a “stranger,” that is a Japanese from another Han, 
at the peril of his life to enter the Tosa territory. It 
would be absurd to suppose, that the Chihanji of Kago- 
shima will be allowed to continue to connive at the sys- 
tem of assassination by which the Daimio of Satsuma 
kept his territory clear of intruders; and the Mikado’s 
Government cannot be too peremptory in rebuking these 
isplays of narrow-minded jealously, which are so openly 
in conflict with the declared object of ita policy, namely 
he concentration of the forces of the empire, moral as 








ell as material, into a single national unity. 


nected with them are considered beasts or on a level with 
them.” Both statements are equally wide of the facts. The 
truth is that opinion on this subject is different in almost 


every province and district in the empire. In the ken of 


Nara, for instance, the Government have lent consider- 
able sums of public money to help to establish a public 
stew, “‘to promote,” as they naively avow, ‘“‘the prosperity 
of the city,” and the Han of Oyaki, Hikone and Guj4 
have gone and done likewise; whereas at Wakayama 
brothels have been suppressed, and interdicted for the 
future. It is to be observed, however, that in the latter 
instance as well as at Nabeshima, the order classes eating 
houses and theatres in the same category, aa if the offence 
of frequenting any of the three were of precisely equal 
enormity. The causes of this diversity of judgment are 
too abstruse to enquire into here; but before theorizing 
at all, it is well to make gure of the facts; and the fact is 
that opinion in Japan is as much divided on this subject 
as is opinion in England at present on the policy of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts. 





When any injury has been done to a foreign resident 
by a Japanese subject that could at all be represented in 
money value, the authorities of the injured party, diplo- 
matic or Consular, have seldom been slow to press the 
claim for heavy compensation against the Japanese Go. 
vernment; we have heard of one instance in which a tri- 
fling arm-cut was appraised at over a thousand pounds. 
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There is perhaps no single topic connected with Japan- 
686 manners and ideas on which more nonsense and ex- 
aggeration has been written than on the subject of the 
social evil. Thus a writer in a recont number of the 
Edinburgh Review makes the sweeping assertion. ‘ In 
Japan prostitution is honourable,” while on the other 
hand Mr. Dixon informs us that “ prostitutes and all con- 


It seems only fair, then, when serious injury and loss of 
life has been inflicted on Japanese by foreigners—whe- 
ther by design or culpable neglect matters not in a legal 
point of view—that compensation on a somewhat similar 
scale should bo awarded to the sufferers. A strong re- 
presentation to this effect has been made by some of its 
subjects to the Japanese Government, in connection with 
the recent disastrous explosion of the City of Yedo. 
Whether the Government will have the firmness to press 
the point we cannot guess; but we confess we should be 
glad to hear of an instance of its recovering of another 
power some such claim; if it were only for the purpose 
of shewing this people that foreign Governments can at 
times be actuated by motives of international equity, 
as well as by self interest backed by force. 

Notwithstanding the many defects in its management 
it can hardly well be doubted that the Kaiseijo, as the 
school for Foreign Languages in Yedo is called, is doing 
some useful work; and the Government seem anxious to 
make its educational advantages as generally accessible 
as possible. To this end they have recently issued a 
circular to the Han inviting them to send forward 
stadents of promise, to receive instruction in foreign 
learning at the Kaiseijo; but as the teaching resources 
and accommodation of the school are rather limited they 
have been obliged to limit also the number of pupils to 
be admitted. Each of the Larger Han, that is, as our 
readers are aware, Han with a revenue of above 150,000 
koku, may send three, the middle Han two, and the 
Lesser Han, that is, those having @ revenue under 50,000 
koku, one pupil. 

This is no solitary, isolated move on the part of the 
Mikado’s Government. Almost in the hour of its forma- 
tion it proclaimed its intention to seek out and foster 
ability and learning for employment in the service of the 
state, and it has given ample proof of the sincerity of ita 
profession in the many schemes it has devised for the 
spread of education and in the promotion to the highest 
offices in the Government of men whose humble rank 
would in former times have been an insuperable barrier 
to such advancement, solely on the ground of their 
distinguished abilities. At no former period in the 
history of Japan has the career been so fully open to the 
talents. 

It is gratifying to learn too, that there has been of late 
a marked improvement in the tone of student life in 
Yedo. Formerly there was no class so universally dis- 
liked by the inhabitants of the capital. The wildest 
excess of the worst behaved students of a European 
university were habitually far outdone by the band of 
hot-headed young swash-bucklers who used to come up 
to Yedo, in the period of the Shogunate ‘to finish their 
education.’ To test the temper of their sword-blades by 
a ‘trial-cut’ at adog ora beggar, to create an uproar 
and stop the performance in the theatre, to order exten- 
sive entertainments in the tea-houses and restaurants and 
pare down the bill to the very smallest sum, they could 
bully the host into accepting, to play atrocious practical 
jokes on individuals of the trading and industrial classes, 
and to make love to the tradesmen’s daughters were 
among their favourite and most commonplace amuse- 
ments; and it is not much wonder that in the parlance 
of the towns-people the term ‘student’ came to be almost 
synonymous with rowdy. This is all now changed for 
the better, and a spirit of steady, earnest application is 
fast becoming as prevalent amongst the body as it once 
was rare. Partly, no doubt, the reformation is due to 
the attractiveness of the fair fields of western science, | 
but in most cases ambition, the assured prospect of 
advancement in reward for toil, has supplied the stimulus 
to exertion. The feeling is well reflected in a song ‘ 
which is now the favourite at all gatherings of students 
in Yedo, and the chorus of which runs :— 


‘“‘ He's a student! He’sa student!” in disparagement 
they say, 
Yet the present Privy Council—what but students al 


are they ? 


(For the sake of such of our readers as are conversant 


with Japanese we append the original :— 


Shosei Shosei to keibetsu suru ga 
Ima no Dajdkwan wa—minna shosei.) 
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Late accounts from Niigata agree in representing the 
condition of affairs at that Port as bordering closely on 
the intolerable. That ubiquitous and slippery body the 
“ Shosha”—about whose constitution and real character 
so little seems to be known,—had been interfering in the 
most irritating manner with trade both native and foreign, 
and, as might have been expected, with the most dis 
astrous consequences. At one time it is said every native 
shop in the place was closed, and the merchants in a body 
repaired to the Government office with a potition to be 
delivered from the oppressive exactions of this ‘‘ commer- 
cial corporation.” The local authorities do not seem to 
have erred on the side of zeal in any attempts they may 
have made to suppress the abuses complained of ; but 
happily the Central Government have shewn themselves 
more alive to the interests and grievances of their people. 
We have been informed on good authority that a new 
Governor has been appointed to Niigata, and that the 
present staff of officials are to be withdrawn under repri- 
mand for the remissnesa they have been guilty of in this 
matter. The new Governor's name is Hiramatsu, a 
kuge, of the second degree of the fourth rank. He starts 
for his post about the middle of this month. 





MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 

ONSIDERING the amount of apathy with whioh 
. works of utility are regarded in Yokohama it is a 
remarkable thing that public meetings for their consider- 
ation even take place. It is true that public meetings 
have a peculiar sost of their own; it matters little whether 
the speakers have any accurate ideas on the points they 
are called together to discuss; it matters still less whether 
the speakers really have the art of expressing themselves 
consecatively and aloud during ten minutes so as to be 
tolerable by their fellow men. There is no doubt that a 
call for a public meeting always collects gatherings of 
some kind or another; it would be unfair to infer the 
character of some of these gatherings from the worthless 
and pointless results of those which have met together to 
consider municipal affairs. 

An attempt was made at the meeting lately called by 
the Consular Board to consider the Government proposals 
for Lighting the Streeta to revive the old subject of 
Municipal Grievances and this old sore seems to have 
been so infinitely more interesting a subject of discussion 
than the matter advertised to be in hand, that speaker 
after speaker, (we are glad to make an exception in the 
case of Mr. Walsh) taking advantage of the license given 
to his predecessor, launched forth explosive epithets on 
the Japanese Government, their perfidy, their Asiatic cun- 
ning, their grasping nature aud a great many other 
erimes which we have hvard attributed in the old days: 
and by the same school of orators, to the “ bloated asristo- 
crat.” There is no doubt that the Japanese Government 
entered into certain obligations, the nature of which at the 
time, they were entirely ignorant of. Of course this is not 
a plea under ordinary circumstances. The man who buys 
pinchbeck at the price of gold has to put up with the con- 
eequences, but it is notat all clear that this is a case of bar- 
ter at all; certain promisea were made with a view of beune- 
fitting foreigners who might reside in the settlement, it 
having been duly represented by the said foreigners that 
these promises could be executed at a cert.in fixed outlay 
of money. It requires no elaborate calculation to perceive, 
at once, that the Japauese Government have not only acted 
in perfect good faith, bat have expended far more than the 
value of the ground rents collected in the settlement. 
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The complicated machinery of a Municipal Govern. 
ment, with its roads, bridges, drains, police, lighting, sca 
vengcering and other obligations, is a sufficiently formidable 
business. And it is an inkling of this fact ag much as 
anything else, that has caused so much cold water to be 
thrown on the proposals of the Committee of land renters, 
who desired to manage the settlement for a per 
cent. of the ground rents. 

If this Committee had put their proposition in some 
such form as follows: ‘‘ We undertake to maintain the 
foreign settlement of Yokohama in perfect order—to 
keep up a well regulated efficient and numerous body of 
police, to thoroughly drain and make good roads through. 
out its extent, to have a trained body of scavengers, who 
will keep both roads and compounds clean—-and further 
to do whatever else is required to make Yokohama 
thoroughly healthy well ordered and comfortable to live 
in, on condition the Japanese Government give up to us 
eighty per cent. of the ground rents. And if it is found 
on trial that this money is not sufficient for the purposes 
named we further undertake to raise in the settlement 
from among the foreign community a yearly sum to 
make up any such dificiency”—Then we are of opinion 
that the proposal would be looked on with favour by both 
the foreign Ministers and the native Government. It 
behoves the people of Yokohama therefore to approach 
the Government in a liberal spirit, and an amicable 
arrangement will soon be come to. The Government is | 
now spending on the settlement much more than the; | 
ground rents collected, and has done so for many years, 
but so long as the foreign residents button their pockets 
up with so much determination, so long will Yokohama 
remain, a city of dirt and danger. 

The place is overrun with roughs capable aad ready 
on any opportunity offering to commit the most heinous 
offences; outrages on decency and humanity, are nightly 
performed and daily chronicled with a feeble protest 
against the inefficiency of the police. Gambling houses 
of the worst description have existed for years, but have 
only lately been officially discovered by some victim nearly 
losing his life in one. Our Grog shop licensing system 
is so loose that the whole place literally reeks with them. 
The roads leading to our dwellings are next to impass 
able aud seem utterly uncared for. Our scavengering 
arrangements came to a dead lock some months ago and 
have so remained. Our police are absurdly inefficient. 
The new drainage works are rapidly going to ruin. Pri- 
vate individuals cut up the roads and lay private drains 
as they think fit without hindrance—the other day 4 pipe 
was laid from a hotel on the Bund into one of the side 
wells, so converting it into a pestilential hole at the side of 
a frequented pathway. The trap doors at the outlets, which 
were destroyed in the late typhoon, have never been re- 
placed and ere this it is just possible the pipes are choked 
with seawoed. Ignorant and undirected coolies are em- 
ployed to sweep the streets who instead of removing the 
mud and filth which is collected by the rain either strew 
it over the roads or send it out of sight into the street 


wells. The compound drains are being destroyed through 


their inattention, and an active and intelligent man who 
looked after these things has been dismissed—for econ? 
my’s sake,—and worst of all, there is no one to blame; _ 


a'{ 
¢ 


1 no one to appeal to; no one seems to be responsible. 
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These are our grievances; and these we may rest agsur- 
ed will never be removed until this matter of Municipal 
Government is approached by the community in a spirit 
of liberality. 

We have before attempted to shew the utter inefficiency 
of the Native Government to remove such grievances, 
from their ignorance of our wants. They desire to act 
up to their engagements and to incur any reasonable out- 
lay, but if left to manage these things by themselves 
Yokohama will soon become unfit to live in. 

We earnestly hope that this matter will be look- 
ed at in a different spirit from what it has hitherto been, 
and some action promptly and energetinally taken. 
—Onr expectations are not so sanguine as our hopes. 





“YOUNG JAPAN,” 





“‘Winp,” Says the Japanese Encyclopodia, “is the 
breath of heaven,” and “ Foreigners,” says the modern 
Japanese, “ are a North-wind.” 

t happen sometimes in the islands of Japan, that when 
Summer just begins to think of getting ready to go out 
and meet Autumn, with an excellently caparisoned ca- 
valcade of mn rice vallies and genuflecting Millet 
fields, there rises at Sunset on the Northern horizon a 
copper-colored arch, whence presently puffs out a breeze 
that seems to have been hanging for centuries of desicca- 
tion on the equator and the magnetic meridian alternately. 
. Before another sunset the hospitable face of Summer is 
seared, drawn and puckered, and a man walking in the 
woods finds himself looking for Beech-mast, rather than 
the Lilies that were yesterday so ificent. This is the 
North-wind alluded to by the above “modern Japanese.” 

“A Wife is a piece of household furniture, but love— 
affairs are the world’s pastime. Now-a-days it is scarcely 
possible that there can exist a fool so narrow-mifided as to 
= ea his time trying to please and flatter one woman. 

ikubei is not given to revolving such clod-hopper sent- 
iments, and many a dollar ought to have found its way in 
this direction from that wholesale Rioe-store of his, for he 
was just beginning to cast very hungry eyes on our O-tama, 
if it not been for that old O-kise, who talks as if she 
had mouths all over her body. She spun him long yarns 
about the ten sins, old-fashioned fidelity to wives, and such 
rubbish, and it seems that she has persuaded him to 
wander no more towards this village of love. Sheisa 
horrid old North-wind is that O-kise!’’ This is the Japan- 
ese novelist’s idea of the breeze in question, and putting 
this and that together we may briefly describe ourselves, 
eo far as regards our position in Japan, as blasters of mens’ 
hopes, stumbling blocks to their plans and chillers of their 
Sunshine. 

Now we, Foreigners, are not altogether free from the 
vice of Narcissus, and are not a little apt, when once we 
have set the pendulum of change a-going, to measure it’s 
beat by huge political throes, and mighty tidal waves, on 
whose crests each of us fondly fancies his own little tub 
floating proudly. 

Rogers, Esq., a “steady hard working young man,” 
who came here years ago without a cent in his pocket, 
and who by a fortunate speculation in some house leases, 
has now risen to be a capitalist, and the happy possessor 
of a gambling Hell and the entrée of the Yokohama 
Society, has of course had his share in spinning Japan 
down the “mighty Groove,”’ and can talk to you very 
feelingly on the subject, taking himself and his peculiar 
avocations off the stage amid a flourish of large mouthed 
trumpets, ‘and a thrilling pose, representing naked barba- 
risim taking a header off bleak rocks into the midst of 
civilization’s Eider-down and—F aro tables! Mr. Oiley, on 
the other hand, a gentleman of large soul and body, is 
originally a person of profession and position, and has 
constantly endeavoured to teach the natives the doctrine 
of ablution by the same process as the American lecturer 
on teetotalism, who exhibited in his own person a terrible 
example of the ill-effects of daily inebriation. Doubts 
‘have been entertained as to whether this plan “ washes,” 
but our subject will hold, I opine, that he has been as 
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| Prometheus, with many ile 
| osteological eccentricities. 


burly a pusher of progress asany one. A “very near rela- 
tive of his had his fingers in a pie called an Anglo-Japanese 
Journal,” wherein constancy was portrayed in the person 
of a male pig, heading an advertisement whose birth and 
death were coeval with that of the journal, and editorial 
genius soared through happy transitions to the parable of 
the swine and the steep place. It is however an old say- 
ing that public opinion is influenced by straws, and as 
there is plenty of stubble and little sound grain in Yoko- 
hama, it may not be impossible that the Roger and Oiley 
element has done more towards making North winds of 
us, than battles and treaties, or the strong light of the 
5 see which we forsooth represent. There is such a 
ing as comparative anatomy in ethics as well as physics, 
and although your practised eye may.be able to put to- 
gether a tolerably perfect specimen of good old English 
manners from the few scattered bones and fossils that 
exist in this settlement, we may be pretty certain that 
the restoration in the Japanese museum is a very hideous 
distorted sinews and 
For Machiavel spoke a good 
deal of truth, and Verulam supports him in this, that 
“there is no trusting to the force of nature or the bravery 
of language unless it be corroborate of custom.” In other 
words if you want a murder committed employ a man 
who has committed one before, and it seems no extreme 
stretch of the doctrine to say, that if you want to drill 
men in manners, the best Fugleman you can have is a 
nineteenth century “bred and born gentleman.” It is 
not for moment to be supposed that such models are 
rare in this settlement—I merely state the premises of a 
uestion that seems worthy of half an hour’s reflection. 
For the gentle pressure of repeated cycles produces 
mighty and marvellous results, but such as are quite 
beyond the gauge of our three score silver chord.— 
e are as little able to fancy what line of action 
‘‘ Praise-God-Bare-bones ’’ would have elected to pursue, 
if had been suddenly presented with a champagne cock 
tail and a finger glass, as wo are able to recall the appear. 
ance of our Fore-fathers’ tombstones, before the hundred 
wintered Yew wrapped its roots about their bones. Here 
on the contrary we have before our eyes a quantity of very 
plastic barbarism suddenly and forcibly applied to the 
full and perfect (?) mould of civilization, and the data 
seem sufficient for an interesting ethioal study. First let . 
us take a look at the mould. : 
A wise man has wisely said that all deformed persons 
are extremely bold “first as in their own defence, as 
being exposed to scorn, but in process of time by a gene- 
ral habit,” and so very brazen is this mould of ours that 
unconsciously one begins to question its soundness. Set 
up your mental microscope carefully, and, lo! your sub- 
ject is surrounded by a ring of very splendid colors; 
strange it is, but no matter how you re-adjust you lens 
the ring remains entire, for it does not arise from the 
optician’s bane, spherical aberration, but from the fact, 
that every ray of pure white light impinging upon your 
model, being doubly refracted, the original and resultant 
rays perfectly fulfil the conditions of parallelism, eae 
will alas never meet. The study mast be differentiated, 
for Newton himself could not assign any limits to these 
incongruous elements. 
(To be continued.) 


To the Editor of the Japan Gasette. 
| Yokohama, September Ist, 1870. 


Dear Sin,—As certain articles or letters have appeared 
in the North China Daily News, containing comments and 
criticism upon the medical evidence given before the 
Corner’s jury in the case of Captain Gilfillan, and as 
these comments have been of such a character as to 
couvey erroneous impressions to non-professional readers, 
I take the opportunity offered by your columns to show 
that the author or authors of these letters have been 
exceedingly hasty and inconsiderate in committing himself 
or themselves to the opinions therein expressed or implied 
—opinions which however good years ago in the early 
history of Anesthesia, are certainly at the present day 
untenable. It is claimed by the authors of the letter 
purporting to have been addressed to the Chief Judge 
under date of August 11th, that the principles laid down 
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by the medical witnesses at the Inquest are diametrically 
opposed to their experience, as well as to the recognized 
authorities. I presume that by the ‘‘principles” is meant, 
“that chloroform is under all circumstances attended 
with danger in administration ;” that “a fatal result may 
occur in spite of great care,” that “such results have 
occurred in the hands of well qualified surgeons,” that 
‘chloroform undiluted with air or insufficiently diluted, 
acts as a poison upon the neryous centres which control 
the circulation and the respiration,” and that “it is 
necessary to watch most carefully its effect on the respi- 
ration and the pulse:” ag these were the main points 
elicited from the medical witnesses, by the questions 
which the oourt put to them. 

Tn order to show that these principles are not diametri- 
cally opposed to the recognized authorities I will quote 
from Erichsen’s Surgery p.p. 80 and 31. “ During the 
whole time it is the duty of the administrator to keep his 
hand on the puls®, to watch the breathing, and occasion- 
ally to examine the pupils of the patient. The principal 
points to be atterded to during the inhalation of this 
potent agent are—that it should not be given too suddenly 
or in too concentrated a form, and that whilst under its 
influence the patient be not raised up off the couch or 
table. If the lint be too much saturated with it, or be 
held too closely applied to the mouth and nostrils, the 
patient will not be able to get sufficient atmospherio air 
and may speedily become partially asphyxiated, choking 
violently, struggling to get free and becoming purple in 
the face, with a full slow pulse. Whilst under its influ- 

- ence the patient should never be raised up as has just 
been stated, for as this agent exercises a powerful sedative 
action on the heart, sudden and perhaps fatal syncope 
may ensue by putting the patient in the erect position. 

“‘ The first influence of chloroform appears to be exer- 
cised on the nervous system ; the patient becomes excited 

‘and talkative, and a state of unconciousness is induced, the 
muscular system at the same time being rendered rigid and 
tense. At this time the heart’s action is usually quickened 
and more forcible than natural. As the administration 
of the chloroform continues, however, complete paralysis 
of sense and motion is induced. The patient becomes 
altogether unconscious to all external impressions, the 
muscles become relaxed, and the action of the heart slow 
and feeble. When thus fully anesthetized the patient is 
on the very verge of death, and requires the most careful 
watching on the part of the person who administers the 
chloroform ; his fingers should never be off the pulse, or 
his eyes taken away from the countenance of the patient. 
The breathing should be very carefully watched ; when it 
becomes embarrassed, the chloroform must be given 
sparingly, and when it becomes stertorous, it should be 
discontinued entirely. In this state the inhalation of a 
smal! additional quantity of this potent agent, the applica- 
tion of the vapour in too concentrated a state, or the 
sudden raising up of the patient might occasion a fatal 
result from paralysis of the heart. * * * 

“Death from Chloroform may occur in three different 
ways, viz: from Coma, Asphyxia, and Syncope, through 
the brain, the lungs, or the heart. When by Coma, the 

tient will be heard suddenly to breathe stertorously. 

e becomes livid in the face and isconvulsed. The heart 
continues to beat until the Jast moment of life; and death 
appears to result primarily from the circulation of dark 
blood through the nervous centres. This form of death 
chiefly occurs in individuals who are epileptics or whose 
blood is loaded with urea. 

When death occurs by Asphyzia it isthe fault of the 
administrator, sufficient air not being mixed with the 
Chloroform vapor to maintain the respiratory function. 
The symptoms are those of Asphyxia consisting of lividity 
of the surface, distention of the jugulars, struggling for 
breath, and speedy cessation of the heart’s action. In 
death from Cardiac syncope the patient after a few ins- 
pirations becomes suddenly pale and faint, the pulse beats 
in aflickering manner a few times and ceases though 
respiration may continue; the fatal event being evidently 
due to paralysis of the heart.” 

Again, from Druitt’s System of Modern Surgery, pages 
594 to 596. ‘In the first place Chloroform may kill by 
apnoea or suffocation, by interfering with the passage of 
blood through the lungs by giving the blood such a quality 
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that the pulmonary capillaries refus: a }.ssage to it, or by 
acting upon the medulla oblongata in such a way ag to 
stop the reflex act of inspiration. , 

“Secondly there can be no doubt that Chloroform 
usually kills man by syne. or angina, that is, paralysis 
of the heart. Thirdly, Ci:ioroform may cause death by 
what the French call by the classical term sideration, to 
wit, a star-struck or blasted state of the Nervous system, 
or in plain English by a sudden annihilation of the life 
of the brain and spinal cord. That the poison has an 
injurious operation on the nervous centres is manifest 
from the vomiting.” 

And from Wood’s Therapeutics and Pharmacology p. 
195 vol. II. 

‘When the effects of Inhalation exceed those above 

mentioned they may be considered poisonous, and death 
not unfrequently results. In this event the respiration 
may become slower, the face and surface pale and livid, 
and the pulse more and more feeble until respiration 
ceases, and the heart can no longer be felt toact. Under 
such circumstances the fatal result is ascribable toan 
overdose of the poison, which by completely paralyzing 
the respiratory nervous centre, suppresses the function of 
the lungs and secondarily that of the heart. But there 
appears to be another mode of fatal termination which 
occurs in general very speedily, and without warning, 
and often proceeds from very small quantities of the 
poison, much less than those frequently used with entire 
impunity. In these cases it is apparently the heart 
which first ceases to act. It is asserted that this organ 
has been observed to become quite quiescent while res. 
piration still continued. In the first method of poisoning 
the patient dies of asphyxia or apnoa, the latter of syn- 
cope. 
“Tn the one instance death is the result of an excess of 
the ordinary action of the poison; in the other of an ex- 
traordinary and apparently direct influence, either on the 
heart itself or on those nervous centres through which 
its functions are regulated. Against the latter result it 
does not scem that any care is sufficient to guard. The 
greatest precautions, both as to the size cf the dose, and 
its administration have been taken without effect. 
The patient dies almost as if his heart had been paralyzed 
ey a stroke of lightning.” A few words in regard to the 
dose I quote from Druitt’s surgery p. 590. “In 
speaking of the dose of Chloroform it must be 
remembered that it is not the mere quantity inhaled 
without reference to time, but the quantity pre- 
sent in the blood in a given time which is to be regarded.” 
It is not the gross quantity evaporated in the presence of 
the patient, but the quantity introduced into the air 
passage and cells, which is to be regarded. 

The foregoing quotations answer equally to Dr. Hen- 
derson’s “* Review” published in the North China Daily 
News of and to the letter stated to have been ad- 
dressed to the chief Judge by the medical men practising 
in Shanghai—both of which were copied into the Japan 
Gazette. 
| Very Respectfully. 


BAYLY DONE, M.D. 








CWorrespondence. 
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To THE Epitok or THE “JapaN WEEKLY Malt.” 





Sr, 

As there is a chance of some further agitation springing 
up with reference to Municipal matters, allow me to point. 
out two facts which came under my own observation to-day 
and which earnestly call for some Municipal regulation. 

lst.—A respectably dressed Japanese was walking along 
Water Street and came into contact (cutting his face most 
severely) with the Iron bound window of a godown which 
opens into that street. This window is remarkable, inasmuch 
as it is so constructed that when opened to its fullest extent, 
(which usually is the casc) it stands at right angles to the 
street taking up at least two and a half feet of the public 
thoroughfare, to the great danger of the street traffic. 

2nd.—A native cart laden with Timber remained upwards 
of half an hour, without apparently anyone in charge, in the 
small street leading into the Homura road between the Char 
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tered Mercui!.': Bank and Mr. Bergers shop, effectually 
blocking up the road for that time. 
: Your obedient servant, 
ORDER. 
Yokohama, loth September, 1870. 


xtracts. 
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THE NAVAL SIDE OF THE WAR. 


(The Spectator.) 


The French have forty-five ironclads afloat, and the Prussians six. 
Such is the essenco of many statements about the maritime prepon- 
derance of France over Prussia. Apparently nothing more should be 
needed to show that France may work her will at sea and on the 
coast of North Germany, confining the German flcet to its harbours, 
attacking the coast fortificutions, and landing hostile expeditions at 
any syitable points that may be found. And, in fact, most magni- 
ficent naval projects aro attributed to France. Large Prussian 
forces are to be kept occupied by harassing const attacks; nay a 
French army is to be landed in the Baltic and march on Berlin, 
while the Prussian legions on the Rhine are vainly trying to arrest 
the onset of the main Army of France. From the first outbreak of 
the war such haa been the common report of the daily papers, and 
it finds a good deal of credence, the French assumption of superiori- 
tv imposing itself even more in naval matters than it did at first with 
respect to the compaign on lund. But we confess we are disposed 
to receive with some specticism the accounts of what the Erench will 
achieve in this war at sea, Granting that the German fleet will be 
shut up in its ports, it does not follow that the French Navy can in- 
flict any vital injury on Prussia. The coast of the North German 
Confederation to the North Sea is, we believe, almost too difficult 
for practical approach, and all accounts agree that the French will 
prefer to operate in the Baltic. Now, our own experience in the 
Crimean war might have shown that fleets can be sent to the Baltic 
without hurting an enemy much. That sea is not a confortable one 
for hostile occupation, nor are its coasts easily accessible. No doubt, 
the country against which the French are now fighting is not the 
antagonist of 1855, but the Baltic coast of Prussia is not much more 
inviting than that of its northern neighbour, and ita great 
harbours and coast fortresses—Kicl, Stralsund, Stettin, Danzig, 
Kinigsberg—if not fortified like Cronstadt, ore at least strong- 
ly fortified, and likely to show some fight, before they are 
occupied. The idle promenade of a French fleet inthe Baltic is 
quite conceivable, assuming that it has nothing whatever to appre- 
hend from a hostile fleet; but “ harassing coast attacks,” und the 
reduction of coast fortresses, however much they may bo indulged 
in, would in no respect be vital in a war like the present. What 
need Germany caro, if she noglects them all and manages to win on 
the Rhine? Such attacks could be made serious affer Prussia was 
greatly worsted on the Rhine—if one army after another was put 
hore de combat, and the defeated wrecks were vainly opposing a 
grand French advance to Berlin; but in such acase they would 
hardly be needed to put a finishing stroke to the campaign, for the 
line of the Rhine once gained all Germany is open to tho French. 
Again, if anything more than a coast attack is ventured on, if a 
serious invasion of Germany is contemplated, then the task is itself 
so formidable, even if wholly unopposed by sea, that we confess to 
some doubts of the ability of France to accomplish it. An army of 
100,000 men at least would be needed to hold its own, and push its 
way into the interior, under the necossary condition that the Prus- 
sians will have more than equal numbers to meet it, while leaving 
more than equal numbers to oppose French troops on the Rhine. 
No people conceive what a task it would be to transport half that 
number ao week’s sail from France and keep them supplied in -tho 
face of an enomy like Prussia? Supposing a good fortified port on 
the Baltic to be captured, which would be an essential condition of 
success very difficult to fulfil, where is France to get the transports ? 
People seldom realize what such expeditions are. Perhaps forty or 
fifty big steamers could carry all the men, but cavalry, artillery, 
baggage trains, ammunition, provisons—all essential tothe very start 
of an army in an enemy’s country—take up an immenso space. To 
transport the English army from the Turkish coast to the Crimea 
—less than 30,000 men, including only one thousand cavalry, and 
without sufficient means for land transport on arrival—no fewer than 
150 large ships were necessary. At least four times that number 
would be required for a fully-equipped army of 100,000 men and 
France has only 400 ships in her marine altogether—fighting ships, 
transports, coasting vessels, and everything told. The expedition, it 
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is said, will bo conveyed in separate trips, but really such nonsense 
should not be talked. No general would risk an army on a_ hostile 
coast without the means of bringing it all away tovether; and if 
this were not so, how is the expedition to get a footing in a country 
so intersected by railways as Prussia, unless the landing is made in 
full force ? We do not predict what will happen. France may know 
of some easily acquired harbour in the Baltie which can be quickly 
seized and fortified, may be able to send an army of invasion there 
by degrees, may then advance in such force as to threaten the heart 
of Prussia; but the enterprise would be perilous in the last degree, 
would break down with the least hitch, and might easily prove 
calamitous to France, with a Prussian army pushing its way to Paris, 
Fancy the commotion in France in that. event, with a large French 
army in the Baltic that could only be brought home by degrees. 

But if we look more closely into the matter, we doubt whether 
there i8 sufficient cause for leaving the Prussian Navy out of account. 
There is a great disparity of force, but what Prussia has got is reput- 
ed of excellent quality, and in the actual circumstances of naval war- 
fare wo think it is conceivable that the possibility of having the 
Prussian fleet on his hands would affect any projects which the 
French naval commander may propose. The really important pnarts 
of the two fleets to notice are the ironclad ships, and under the 
condition that the Prussians will be fighting off their own coasts, the 
proportion of 45 French to 6 Pruasian ironclads with which we 
started is very seriously affected. According to the French official 
account in the last annual ‘ Exposé de Ia Situation de Empire,” 
France has now the following iron-clads in readinesa, or nearly 30i— 

1.—Ships of the first class—armoured ships and frigates 18 


2.—Armoured corvettes..ccccccccceeseeees seteRinds siewtawces . 8 
J.— Armoured “pardo-Cotes” ..cecsccocssvasccsssesecccensases 
4.—Armoured floating batterics....cccccscceetersceeeeeeeces 1S 


Otc takicideécncdasiisnoieaicees: 40 


But only the first and second classes of these 45 ships are sea-going, 
that is, 26 out of the 45. At the outside, without retaining a single 
sea-going iron-clad in reserve, the French must fight the battle in 
the Baltic with 26 and not 45 iron-clads. The disproportion to the 
Prussian fleet would still be enormous, if the vessels in each fleet are 
of equal quality, and Prussia has nothing else to aid her in a hard 
fight, but such are not the actual conditions. Prussia has 22 gun- 
boats, six of which are reported to be armoured, swift sailors, and 
each equipped with two of Krupp’s heavy guns. These will be 
available for home defence, with home ports at hand to run into. 
In regard to quality, it is more difficult to arrive at any trustworthy 
result, but there is at least room for suspecting that the Prussian 
ships are above the French average. Assertions are made in some 
competent quarters as to tho inferiority of French ordnance, 
althouzh we observe in the official Z.rposé we have quoted, the state- 
ment that all the ironclads are now armed with 9-inch guns. But 

whether French ordnance is equal or not, Prussian ordnance is cer- 

tainly of the most formidable description known, as is evident from 

the tonnage of the ships and number of guns. The well-known 
Konig Wilhelm, of 6,009 tons’ burthen, carries four 600-pounders 
and twenty-four 300-pounders,—a tremendous armament ; whilo her 
consorts, the Friedrich Carl and and the Kronprinz—the one 4,0C9 
tons, the other 3,400 —each carry sixteen heavy guns. The other 
ships are smaller, and carry three or four heavy guns apiece. But 
if the French ships aro not inferior in guns, there are other points 
on which there seems less doubt of their inferiority. The majority 
of them are of an early type, inferior to our Warrior and Black 
Prince ; whereas the Prussian are all of the latest type tor strength 
and heaviness of plating, and are nono of them wooden ships cut 

dowa, as many of the French are. Itis all but certain that the 
French have no single ship equal to the Konig Wilhelm, their most 
formidable vessol being the American Dundorberg, which has not 
answered their expectations. The arcrago speed of the French 
vessels is, again, rather inferior to the Prussian. If there is any 
truth in these facts, wo should think it a safe conclusion that the 
French fleet in tho Bultic may not in all circumstances have things 
all its own way,—that there is a chance of the Prussian fleet hinder- 
ing ita good deal. Whatever the inequalities may bo, if the Prus- 
sian fleet happens to have fair play, it may not be casily driven from 

tho seas. It may return to the charge again and again, gaining one 
slight conquest after another, till it may even dispute the unistery of 
its own seas with the enemy. Whaat is still more important, if the 
French fleet should try any ditlicult enterprise, such as attacking a 
strong fortress, and sustain the usual injuries, or if a tempest should 
damage it, the Prussian fleet, issuing from its safe harbour of Kiel, 
would have a splendid opening for attack, Certainly the mere 
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existence of such a fleet should be enough to make French generals 
and admirals cautious in invading Prussia on a grand scale, even if. 
they had the transports to do so. 

It is @ logical conclusion from what we have written, that even a 
Prussian victory over the French fleet would be far from unintelligi- 
ble. But that ought not to surprise us. In the present transitional 
atage of naval architecture and equipment, a single feature of marked 
superiority on one side may be sufficient to ensure the most decisive 
victory. The Merrimac, though a poor enough ironclad, could do 
what it liked with the wooden fleet of the North, but was immedi- 
ately checked by an ironclad of a different type. It is barely possi- 
ble that the Prussian fleet, having some such superiority, may hold 
at bay, and finally overcome the much greater numbers of its ene- 
mies. We do not anticipate this, for the French have several frst- 
tlass ships, and their overwhelming superiority in wooden ships, of 
which we have not spoken at all, should also stand them in good 
stead,—such vessels being of some use in the thick of a hot fight, as 
the engagements of Mobile Harbour and Lissa have proved. All 
we wish to maintain at present is, that the naval contest may turn 
out to be one ofa mést interesting character, and that the ready 
belief in the French naval operations doing much harm to Prussia 
is far from having a good foundation. 


THE WAR. 


The Armies are face to face in the Valley of the Saar, and perhaps 
before these words are issued, certainly before next Saturday, Ger 
many and France, each in perfect readiness, each in complete equip- 
ment, each burning with enthusiasm, will have commenced the 
struggle which is to decide for this century the leadership of the 
world. As yet the auguries are with the Teuton. The Emperor of 
the French, whether pressed by some unexplained necessity, or ine 
tent on some over-subtle combination, or, as we believe, de- 
ceived by his hopes from some subterranean intrigue, has allowed 
his great adversary, whose fearful strength no one in his Empire 
but himself thoroughly comprehends, to secure the fourteen days 
which was all he needed for preparation. War was declared on the 
16th, no advance was made till the 29th, and within those fourteen 
Gays Germany from Prussia to the Lake of Constance, has rolled 
itself together in arms to bar Napoleon’s road. We would ask any 
of our readers who may still be fascinated by French traditions or 
French confidence, or are still influenced by the delusion that Ger- 
many is slow, or are still doubtful if she has been united, to reflect 
on what has been accomplished within those fourteen days. In a 
silence like that of the grave, silence absolutely without precedent, 
and explicable only by a willing submission to an inexorable rule, 
Germany has been turned into a camp, her youth es masse into 
soldiers, her cities into fortified positions. More than a million of 
men, three-fourths of them on the 14th peaceful citizens, scattered 
over countries many times the size of England, have flung down 
their tools, stepped silently to places marked out for them for years, 
and on railways turned at an hour’s notice into a branch of the 
transport service of the State, have been carried as fully equipped 
and organized soldiers to points selected for their rendezvous by 
' Baron von Moltke nearly four years ago. Through great provinces 
which but yesterday were independent, amidst “tribes” divided or 
hostile for centuries, using Governments whose manifestoes against 
Prussia are hardly dry as trusted instruments, the iron Prussia or- 
ganization has worked as smoothly as some magnificent machine. 
The sternness of that organisation, which inflicts death for 
desertion or disobedience, is not needed, for all are willing ; but the 
sternness makes men prompt, and from every division of the Em- 
pire, from disaffected Frankfort as from faithful Berlin, from Dres- 
den as from Disseldorf, from Hesse as from the Saxon Duchies, the 
accounts are always the same.—the announcement of war arrives at 
noon, at night comes the summons to all enrolled citizens, and next 
day the deserted streets show that al} the youth, ready as veterans 
and as skilled, are on their way to the front. That front, as we 
intimated last week, faces the armaments accumulated by Napoleon 
in the north-east corner of France, in the triangle formed by a line 
drawn from Mets to Strasburg. An army which we estimate at 
450,000 men, or 100,000 more than that of France, has gathered 
beyond Saarbiick, stretching back to Tréves and Mayence, and the 
Prussian chiefs have, as we predicted last week, announoed that their 
policy is one of magnificent audacity. Germany will not wait to be 
invaded, still less will she, in obedience to a policy which has found 
friends in England, but which, had it been adopted, would have 
justified insurrection, abandon the faithful people of the Rhineland 
to the most exacting of invaders. Summoning the Russians to hold 
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down Poland—the Imperial Guard is already on the frontier of 
Posen—sending General Falkenstein with a corps d’armée of 50,000 
men to watch the Elbe and the coast, despatching the Crown Prince 
to hurry up the armies of the South towards Breisach, whence, 
should the great battle be won, they can enter France in unbroken 
strength, Baron von Moltke urges his main battle forward upon 
Paris. ‘If he wins, the Empire—we do not say Fraice—will be 
over-thrown, and he can move forward more leisurely to the next 
field of battle ; if he loses, he can retreat upon the fortresses of the 
Rhine, there once more to arrest the enemy, while a second army, 
as numerous as the first, now forming along the Weser, comes up 
rapidly to his aid. Whether he will win or not, whether he has 
even the better chance of winning, scarcely any man in Europe is 
competent to say. The French army, though, as we believe, out- 
numbered, is large enough for its work, is well placed, though on 
scmewhat too smull a surface, is splendidly equipped, and is full of 
that gay, boastful, but dare-evil self-confidence which irritates 
Englishmen and Germans, but which, being real and not affected, 
acts on Southerners like wine, and has carried the tricolour into 
every capital of the Continent. Marshal Lebouf, its real head, has 
the confidence of the Army. The Chassepdt, though it has been 
tried against the Needle-gun without shaking Prussian confidence, 
is a splendid weapon, and the mitrailleuse, though only formid:ble 
in certain positions, may in those positions demoralize a brigade. 
No one is ever safe under any circumstances who reckons on the 
repulse of a French Army. The special correspondents, bewildered 
by the organized flurry around them, hint at a failure in the Inten- 
dance, talk about meat without cooking-pots and cooking-pote without 
meat, about this that and the other which is deficient ; but in French 
armies the sound of the cannon soon produces order, and France will | 
not be defeated by any momentary muddle. The solitary circamstance 
against her other than her cause, and her deficiency as we believe 
in numbers, is that she is led by Napoleon,—that is, by a man who 
makes war as he makes coups d'état, like a conspirator; who fights 
in order to obtain grand scenic effects; who if he finds a genius in 
his army must think before he usea him whether genius is com- 
patible with implicit devotion to Cesar ; and who, unless we wholly 
misread his manifestoes in this war, deeply miatrusts his fate. There 
is dejection in his bearing, dejection as of a man who feele a self- 
imposed task too heavy for endurance. 

An idea is current in England that the Emperor has been waiting 
to prepare a splendid diversion in North Germay, and he may, of 
course, have in reserve some striking surprise,—such, for example, 
as @ repetition of his uncle’s plan of compelling Denmark to place 
herself and her fleet at his disposal. With the whole Danish army 
at his back, the leader of the Northern Expedition might, no doubt, 
detach a strong Prussian force from the graver battle. We doubt, 
however, whether Denmark is prepared for a step which, if it failed, 
would lead to her extinction ; whether, even if prepared, her army 
could advance beyond Schleswig ; and whether it can be aided by an 
efficient French corps darmée. The difficulty of transporting heavy 
bodies of troops on any long sea voyage is, as we have explained 
elsewhere, enormous, and without an army the fleet could accom- 
plish little beyond annoying, or it might be destroying, a few coast 
towns. The possibility of such attacks would but deepen German 
rage, and we can hardly help believing that the Emperor. always 
wrong when popular feeling is the first datum of thought, has allow- 
ed himself to be deceived by hopes of an ineurreetion impossible 
unless he summons the Poles to arms, and so places the Russian 
fleet at the disposal of Berlin. In any case short of the landing 
of an impossible force at Hamburg or at Kiel, the diversion cannot 
seriously impede the movement of Germany to the front, or greatly 
affect the result of the supreme decision which, before we again 
address our readers, will have been pronounced.— The Spectator. 





A French paper relates that within the last few days 
French soldiers read and repeat with enthusiasm the fine 
ode improvised by Alfred de Musset one evening when 
there was powder in the air, and in answer to a German 
song :— 

Le Ram ALLEMAND. 
Nous )’avons eu, votre Rhin allemand ; 
Il a tenu dans notre verre. 
Un couplet qu’on s’en va chantant 
Efface-t-il la trace altidre 
Du pied de nos chevaux marqué dans votre sang P 
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Nous l’avons eu, votre Rhin allemand ; 
Son ecin purte une plaie ouverte 
Du jour cu Condé triomphant 
A dechiré ea “oboe verte; 

Ot le pére a passé. p::ssera bien l’enfant. 


Nous l’avons eu, votre Rhin allemand ; 
Que faisaient vos vertus germaines 
Quand notre César tout puissant 
De son ombre couvrait vos plaines ? 

O¥ dono est-il tombé6, ce dernier ossement P 


Nous l’avons eu, votre Rhin allemand ; 
Si vous oubliez votre histoire, 
Vous jeunes filles, sdrement, 
Ont mieux gardé notre mémoire : 
Elles nous ont versé votre petit vin blanc. 


S’il est A vous, votre Rhin allemand, 
Lavez-y donc votre livrée ; 
Mais parlez-en moins fiérement. 
Combien, au jour de la curée, 
Etiez vous de corbeaux contre l’aigle expirant ? 


Qu’il coule en paix, votre Rhin Allemand ; 
Que vos cathédrales gothiques 
8’y refiétent modestement ; 
Mais craignez que vos airs bachiques 

Ne réveillent les morts de leur repos sanglant ! 
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PROCLAMATION OF NEUTRALITY. 





i FORMATION having been received that war has 

broken out between Prussia and France, His Majes- 
ty the Emperor has declared his resolve to maintain 
strict neutrality, and he has therefore directed that the 
following regulations shall be made known, not only at 
the open ports, but also at all towns on the seacoast, so 
as to prevent untoward consequences. 

I.—In consequence of the neutral attitude of Japan, 
Japanese subjects should abstain from discussing the 
question on which side the right or wrong lies, and great 
care should be taken to avoid doing so, not only in written 
documents, bat also in conversation. 

II.—The contending parties are not permitted to en- 
gage in hostilities in Japanese harbours or inland waters, 
or withia a distance of three ri from land at any place. 
Men-of-war or merchant vessels will however be allowed 
free passage as heretofore. 

ITIl.—Any vessels belonging to either of the contending 
parties, whether men-of-war or merchant vessels, if not 
engaged in the present war, shall be impartially supplied 
with wood, water and provisions at the open ports or 
other seaports of Japan in the same way as notified before, 
and shall receive assistance in case of distress. 

IV.—If a vessel of war belonging to one of the con- 
tending parties should enter a Japanese port, pursued by 
a man-of-war belonging to the other, and both hsould 
enter the harbour, the ship which has last entered shall 
be prevented from leaving until twenty-four hours after 
the first has left. 

V.—If a man-of-war belonging to one of the contend- 
ing parties enter a Japanese harbour, pursued by an 
enemy which waits outside, the first entered vessel must 
not sail until the enemy is out of sight. 

VI.—Measures should be taken to prevent any man-of- 
war of either party from making prizes in Japanese 
harbvurs, even though no actual fighting takes place. 

VIL—IE, in consequence of an engagement in the open 
pea, & vessel belonging to either of the contending parties 
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is disabled in her rigging etc., and is obliged to take 
refuge in a Japanese harbour, the crew and armament are 
to be all handed over to the Japanese authorities, and 
such vessel shall not be allowed to resume hostilies, but 
shall be taken charge of until peace is concluded. The 
treatment of the sick and wounded will not, however, be 
interfered with. 


VIII.—Some countries have troops stationed at one of 
the open ports, their men-of-war are allowed to anchor 
there, and a marine camp has been formed; but these mea- 
sures are solely for the ordinary protection of their subjects 
resident at the said port, and the place in question must 
not be made use of for any purpose connected with 
foreign wars. Not only must no hostilities be carried on 
there, but no hostile expedition may be fitted out from it. 
The said place may not be used as a port to which com- 
batants may retire to recruit or to be relieved by others, 
All such proceedings are strictly prohibited, for if 
they were allowed, the possession of this place would 
give one of the combatant partics an unfair advantage 
against the enemy. 


IX.—Veasels of war of either of the contending parties 
will not be allowed to anchor in a Japanese port when 
conveying troops to a seat of war, and they will not be 
allowed to land troops or make any other hostile prepara- 
tions, or to increase their crew or armament in a Japanese 
harbour 

X.—Japanese vessels are prohibited from carrying 
troops, arms, or munitions of war for the service of either 
of the hostile parties. 

XI.—Japanese subjects and foreigners under Japanese 
jurisdiction are prohibited from taking employment on 
board vessels of war belonging to either of the contend- 
ing parties, or on board merchant vessels used by them 
for warlike objects, and they must not go on board a ship 
of a different nationality for purposes connected with the 
war, nor shall they render any service or supply any arti- 
cles adapted for such purposes. 

AIL.—Prizes taken in the war shall not be disposed of 
in @ Japanese harbour. If any such case occurs, the 
prize should be seized, and instructions awaited from the 
Government. 

XI{l.—Japanese subjects should not embark goods on 
board any vessel of war or merchant vessel engaged in 
hostilities. In case any of the provisions of the above 
regulations which relate to foreigners should be infringed, 
steps should be taken to put a stop to such acts by appli- 
cation to the Consul of the party concerned, if committed 
at the open ports. If representations to the Consul are 
of no effect, application should be made to the Japan- 
ese Men-of-war stationed there to take the necessary 
steps. The local authorities should prevent breaches of 
these regulations from being committed at unopen ports, 
or at any other parts of the coast. If such offences are 

committed near any of the ports named in the following 
list, notice should be given to the Japanese Man-of-war 
stationed there, and if at other places, notice should be 
forwarded directly to the War office. 

List of Men-of-war:—At Yokohama.—Kvtetsukan, 
Kenkokan. ; 

At Hiogo.—Kasugakan, Fujikan, Settsukan. 
At Nagasaki.—Hidjokan, Densinkan, Ennankan. 
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At Hakodate.—Nisshinkan. REPORTS. 
At Shinagawa.—Tebokan, (No. 2) Chujodakun. 
The above regulations must be carefully attended to by 




























September at 6.15 p.m. with Moderate E.N. E. winds, and fine 

weather. After passing the Lamocks, the wind increaeed to a strong 

breeze from the N. K. with a heavy N. K, ly sea, and gloomy, over- 

cast weather. Passed the Pih-ki-shan Islands at 8 p.m. on 8th inst., 

from whence to the Coast of Japan had fresh N. E. winds and 

squally overcast weather, with a heavy N. EK. sea. Passed Cape 

Chichakof on the 11th inst.,at 11.15 a.s., and exchanged colors with 
the signal station, (wished to bo reported.) After passing Oosima, 
had moderate N. N. E. winds, and fine weather with E.S. E. swell, 
Arrived at Yokohama, September 14th, 6.30 a.. on the 9th instant, 
at 6.30 a.M., in Latitude 28.10 N. and Longitude 122.50 E.; 

a Barque steering to S. W. not within signal distance, and at ii 
P.M., & three masted steamer, in Latitude 28.35 N., and Longitude 
128.65 E.; also steering to the 8S.W. On the 13th instant at 3.90 
P.M. in Latitude 8410 N., and Longitude 138.09 K, passed, and 
a ed colors with two Norwegian Barques, both standing 
to S.W. 
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NOTICE. 
“JAPAN MAIL” OFFICE, 
25th February, 1870. 

Mrz. A. H. Prrxoe has this day assumed the general 
management of this Office. 

All letters and Editorial matter should be addregsed to 
the Enrror only. 

All letters on business relating to Advertisements, Jub, 
printing or Accounts, to be addressed to 

Tue ManaGeER, 
“JAPAN MAIL” OFFICE, 
No, 168. 
THRMS FOR ADVERTISING. 


For five lines or under....... $1.00 per week. 
Every additional line........ . $0.20 ,, 
Repetitions in the “ Japan Weekly Mail” one half of 
the above rates. 
Advertisementa in Japan Mail by special agreement. 
Contracts may be made for 3 months, or longer, pay: 
ment in advance. 


the authorities of the open ports, and of the seaboard 
Fo, Han and Kens 


August, 1870. 
(Signed) DAIJOKWAN. 


The following is the proposition carried, representing 
the result of the meeting held to-day, in the Chamber of 
Commerce, to receive the Report of the Committee re- 
garding the Lighting of the Settlement. Proposed by 
Mr. Hrat, Seconded by Mr. Sxanp, and carried by 12 to 
8. 


“That a list be sent round inviting subscriptions for 
one year for the purpose of lighting the Settlement, and 
that a meeting be held a fortnight hence for the purpose 
of communicating the result.” 

The proposer and seconder volunteered to take the list 
round. 
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Shipping Entelligence. 





ARRIVALS. 
Sept. 10, Monocacy, U. 8. Gun-boat, Captain McCrea, from a 


e. 

Sept. 14, Malacca, Brit. Str., Bernard, 1,400, from Hongkong, 
Mails, &c., to P. & O. Company. 

Sept. 15, Augusta, Am. Str., Hubbard, 200, from Hakodate 12th 
Instant, General, to Walsh Hall & Co. 

Sept. 16, Aden, Brit. Str., Andrews, 816, from Hiogo, General, to 
P, & O. Company. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :— 
“Japan Wxexty Mari” Per annurn, $24; Six months 
$13; Three months, $7. Single Copies 50 cents, 
“Japan Over~tanp Maru” per annum, $15; Six 
months $8; Three months $5; Single Copies 50 cents. 
For 6 copics and less than 10... ... ... 40 cents each. 
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DEPARTURES. i ” gnd’ over ae a a AO a 
Sept: 9, Costa Rica, Am. Str., Williams, 2,000, for Shanghai via THE 
Southern Ports, General, sre ore by P. a gonern arpa . y g 
Bent. 9, Tokei, Am. Str., Winsor, 1,400, for the Nort espatch- 
baby Augueline: Heard: &-Co. REPORTS & RETUR 
Sept. 14, Galveston, Am. barq., Briand, 622, for Coast of China, OF THE 


Ballast, despatched by Walsh Hall & Co. 

Sept. 15, Asia, Brit. barq., Kirk, 549, North, Rice, &0., despatched 
by Jardine Matheson & Co. 

Sept. 15, Oregonian, Am. Str., Dearborn, 2,500, for Shanghai vid 
Southern Ports, General, whi d by P. M. 8. 8. Company. 

Sept. 16, Woodbine, Brit. .» Ware, 800, for Newchwang, in 
ballast, depatched by Smith, Archer & Co: 

Sept. 16, Constantia, Brit. barq. Reay, 446, for Coast of China, in 
ballast, despatched by Master. 

Sept. 16, Godavery, Fr. Str., Girard, 1,400, for Hongkong, Mails, 
&o., despatched by M. I. Company. 

Sept. 16, Attalante, Brit. Str., Tullis, 580, for Hiogo, General, 
despatched by E. C. Kirby & Co. 

Sept. 16, Woodbine, Brit. brig, Day, 215, for Hongkong, ballast, 
despatched by Bavier & Co. 

t. 17, Hastern Isles, Brit. Str., Knight, 470, for Hakodate and 

Niigata, Genera!, despatched by Schultze Reis & Co. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF 1869, 
At the open Porta of Japan, together with the General 
Summary of the Trade, and a Report on the Commeroial 
System ‘of Osaka have been this day published, bound 
in a convenient form and may be had on application at 
the Japan Mail Office. 


Price, Three Dollars. 
Yokohama, 9th July, 1870. 


Silk Shippers. 

Silk Shippers desirous of keeping statistical returns of 
the Yokohama Surppers oF SILK, can be supplied with 
Books, especially ruled and printed for the purpose and 

rinted slips ot Silk Shipped for transmission by the 
ail Steamer. The slips are issued twice per month, 


“JAPAN MAIL OFFICE.” 
Yokohama, Auguat 5th, 1870. 3 


Just Published. 


THE JAPAN PUNCH. 


Can be obtained at the Japan Mail Office No. 168 
either in single copies or bound in volumes. 
PRICE 
PER VOLUME......ccsesecrscsssesseecceseoesss $9.00 
SINGLE COPY......sesceccsssescereeeeee $1.00 





PASSENGERS. 


Per Malacca, from Hongkong: Messrs. Jones, Swaby, and 
’ Blencome. 

Per Oregonian despatched 15th Instant: For Shanghai—Miss 
Arnold se ¢ servant, Mr. and Mrs. Beazley, Mr. and Mrs. A. Heard, 
and 2 children and 2 servants, Mrs. Keswick, maid and boy, 
Mrs. Mayo and servant. Capt. F. Dunn, Chief Justice Smale, Mr. 
J. Maitland, and 11 Chinese in the steerage. For Nagasaki—One 
Japanese Officer and servant, and 36 Japanese in steerage. For 
Hiogo—R. A. Meen and servant, 8 Naito’s Officers, 12 Japanese, 
and 95 Japanocse in steerage. 

Per Godavery, for Hongkong :—Messrs: George Castle, W. For- 
ber, Michel, Morvan, Tablu, and one Chinese. For Marseilles.— 
Messrs. Robin, Rocher, Sisco, and Sale. 
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The P. & 0.8. 8. Malacca, Coytain Bernard, left Hongkong 5th - 
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INSURANCE. 


Phenix Fire Insurance Company. 
LONDON. 
Established in 1782. 








Insurances against loss by fire are effected by the t 


Puanix Company upon every description of property, 
in every part of the world, and on the most favourable 
terms. 7 

The engagements of this Office are guaranteed by a 
numerous and wealthy proprietary in addition to a large 
invested capital; and the promptitude and liberalit 
with which claims upon it have always been met, are we 
known and acknowledged. 

The importance of the transactions of the PHoNIx 
Fing OFFick may be estimated from the fact that its 
payments in satisfaction of claims for losses by fire have 
exceeded 


Nine Millions Sterling. 


The undersigned having been appointed Agente for 
the above Company are prepares to accept risks upon 
Buildings, Merchandize, Furniture or Goods against fire 
for large amounts. 

Dwelling Houses and their contents, in the settlement 
or on the But insured at liberal rates. 

The Agents are also authorized to insure ships in the 
harbour against fire with or without Cargo. 


NO POLICY FEES CHARGED. 


Claims will be paid either at the Head Office in London 
or by the Agents here. 
KINGDON, SCHWABE & Co. 
Yokohama, Feb. 22nd, 1870. dtf. 





The Ocean Marine Insurance 
Company. 


The undersigned have been appoiuted A gents for the 
above Company, and are prepared to accept Marine 
Risks at current rates. 

MACPHERSON & MARSHALL, 

Yokohama, Oct. 2nd, 1870. dtf. 








Merchants’ Mutual Marine Insur- 
ance Company of San Francisco. 


The undersigned Agents for the above named Company, 
are prepared to accept Marine risks at current rates. 
SMITH, BAKER & Co. 
Yokohama, March 2nd, 1870. dtf. 


eee 


The Lancashire Insurance 
Company. 
OAPITAL TWO MILLIONS STERLING. 


One of the four offices of the “ highest class” :—wide, the 
complimentary remarks of the Chancellor of the Hachequer 
made in the House of Commone on Tih March, 1864 
(Times 8th Murch 1864). 

Cuter Orrices.—Exchange Street St, Anne’s 
Square, Manchester, 
And 10 Cornhill, London. 
7 Water Street, Liverpool. 
4 Hanover Street, Glasgow. 
23 Cowgate, Dundee. 

The undersigned having, by ample power of Attorney, 
been appointed Agents for the above mentioned Company 
at this port, are prepared to issue Policies of Insurance 
against tire at Current Rates. 


; HUDSON, MALCOLM & Co. 
Yokohama, June 30th, 1868. dtf. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Reuter’s Telegram Co., Limited 


AND 
Grant’s Transmongolian Telegrams: 








The undersigned is prepared to receive Telegrams for 
ransmission to Europe vid Galle, San Francisco and 
New York or via Kiachta. 

Messages forwarded by 
any of the above Ports. 

The pla, time occupied in transmission of a message 
from this to Europe is 23 days. 

Subscribers wishing to be furnished with Messrs, 
Reuter’s or Grants’ Summary of Telegrams containing 
the latest market report on Silk, Tea, Bullion, &c., will 
please apply to 


each Steamer leaving this for 


E. L. B. Mc MAHON, 
Yokohama, July 1st, 1870. 


DRISCOLL & Oo. 


TAILORS, HATTERS, HOSIERS AND 
OUTFITTERS, 
6 Bank Buildings, (No. 61), Main Street, 


DRIscoLt & Co. are now showing in addition 
to their stock of Plain Goods, a great variety of 
new Goods suitable for the season, including : 


Summer Tweeds—the latest styles, 
Flannoels for suits, 

Cricketing and Navy Blue Flannels, 
White Ducks and Drills, 

Black and Navy Merinos, 

Black Paramattas and College Cloth, 
Black and Colored Alpacas, 


HATS, 
Summer Merino, Drawers, Undershirts and 
Socks, 
Plain and Striped Cotton Socks, 
- Do. Do. Silk Do. 
White Shirts and Linen Collars, new shapes, 
Paper Collars in every shape, 
Silk and Satin Ties and Scarves in great variety of 
style and color, 
Pocket Handkerchiefs, 
Turkish Bath Towels and Blankets, 
Pajama Sleeping Suits, 
Water Proof Coats in Silk and Cambric. 
U. 8S. NAVAL TRIMMINGS. 
Yokohama, July 22nd, 1870. 


W. H. TALBOT, 


AVERAGE ADJUSTER AND PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
Average Bonds, &c., drawn out and Protests extended 


Yokohama, No. 89A. 


May 24th, 1870, tf. 


THE 


YOKOHAMA PUBLIC LIBRARY & READING ROOMS. 
No. 38, Water Street, 
—— 0; — 
Are open to members from Monday June Gth 1870. 
At 9 a. M.- 


Yokohama, June Gth, 1870. dtf, 





NaME. 


Aden 
Aroostook 
Augusta 
Chieftain 


Clan Alpine 


Columbine 
Giant 
Kineats 

- Malacca 
Malacca 


Ohen Maru 


Otago 
Rhein 


Wilhelmine Emma 


Yang-tsze 


NAMB. 


a ee 


Abbey Bacon 


Aber.Jeen 
Adelhied 


Adelia Carleton 


Albutros 
Albatros 
Alvyone 
Andreas 
Arabie 
Baltic 


Black Prince 


Borealis 
Carl 

Comet 

Day Dawn 
Eliza Mary 
Ettrick 
Fabius 
Falke 
Yeiix 
Finzel 


F. A. Palmer 


Gaucho 
Hilda 
Horatio 
Jcddo 


John Milton 
Juan Rattray 


Julie 
Katie 
Laju 


Lerddrost Brown 


Lota 
Min 
Mozart 


Neue Grenada 


North-Star 


N. P. Kerkengaard 


Pak Wan 
Palma 
Panama 
Pegasus 
Penang 
Persia 
Princess 
Rollo 
Sarah 
Stag 
Stanley 
Stephanie 
St. Peter 
Success 
Triton 


Vigil 





a 


| 


i 
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CAPTAIN. 


Andrews 


Borste] 
Hubbard 
MeMinnes 
Becket 


Lowell 
Preble 
Kier 
Bernard 
Mancini 
Mais 
Froom 
Donald 


Strandberg 


CAPTAIN 


Stevens 
Gould 
Voge 
Carleton 
Vanelins 
Larrusen 
Paterson 
Ebert 
Migneot 
Jessen 
Inghs 
Beard 
Petersen 
Bray 
Susienance 
Beattie 
Shannon 
Simmons 
Gottsche 
Morel 
Opzoomer 
King 
Stooks 
Wulff 
Hardy 
Corbett 








Brit. Str. 
Jap. Str. 
Am. Str. 
Brit. Str. 
Brit. Str. 
Jap. Str. 
Amn, Str. 
Am. Str. 
Brit. Str. 
Brit. Str. 
Am. Str. 
Jap. Str. 
N. G. Str. 
Brit. Str. 
Brit. Str. 





Frac & Ria.| Tons. 


MERCHANT Laan 


[Sep. 1, 1870. 











From 
816 | Hiogo 
200 | Hakodate 
900 | Hiogo 
1,600 | Hongkong 
600 | Hiogo 
100 | Hiogo 
75 | Hivgo 


1,200 | Liverpool 
1, ‘400 | Hongkong 


800 
ne 


1, tis 


4 
| 


Kobé 
Chefoo 
Hioyo 
Hiego 


Cruise 


ARRIVED. 
Sept. 16 
Sept. 15 
Sept. 5 
July 381 
July 15 
Aug. 28 
Aug. 24 
Aug. 1 
Sept. 14 
Aug. 17 
Jan. 28 
Aug. 22 
June 25 
Aug. 12 








MERCHANT SAILING VESSELS. 


‘Fraa & Rig| Tons. 


Le Boutillier 


+ Williams 


Jordan 


W orkmeister 


Scott 


Von Marten 


Suckline 
Clark 
Ma*cusen 
Bauer 
Jcifrey 
Tubversen 
Shiel 
Juigar 
Neilson 
Mackey 
White 
Stranbeck 
Joh nson 
Way 
Curwon 


Douglity 
Schulte 
Fullerton 
Kirby 
Asmussen 
Gilpen 






Brit. ship 
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Am. barg 
Brit. ship | 1,210 
N.G.barg.| 210 
Am. barg.| 600 
N.G.barg.| 425 
N.G.barg.| 400 
Am. barg.| 627 
N.G. ship) 805 
Fr barq. 380 
N.G.barq.| 321 
Brit ship | 750 
Brit. ship| 925 
N. G. brig; 215 
Am. ship | 1,157 
Brit. barg.| 398 
Brit. Schr.' 126 
Brit. barg; 310 
Am, Ship | 655 
N. G. brig! 300 
Fr. bargq. 334 
Brit. barg.| 530 
Sal. ship | 2,000 
Brit. barg| 380 
Swd. barq.| 311 
Am. Ship | 447 
Brit. bargq | 300 
Brit ship) 618 
Am. barg| 480 
Brit. Schr.| 120 
N.G. ship| 980 
Brit. ship | 556 
N.@.barg.| 300 
Brit. baryg| 457 
Brit. ship 26 
Nor. barg| 292 
N.G.barg.| 294 
Brit. Ship | 818 
' Nor. barg.| 400 
Brit. ship | 799 
N.G.barq.| 300 
N.G.burq.| 350 
Brit. barg.| 525 
Am. barg.| 681 
| N.G.barg.| 405 
) N. G. brig} 235 
Brit. barq.| 583 
Am. brig 168 
Brit. barg.| 258 
Brit. barg.| 384 
N.G.bar.;.| 300 
Brit. ship | 1,426 
Brit. Schr.| 204 
N.G. ship| 680 
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From 


Newchwang 


Newcastle 
Niigata 


San Francisco 


Liverpool 
Saigon 
Hiogo 
Saigon 
Saigon 
Taku 
Bankok 
Bankok 
Taku 
Saigon 
Rangoon 
Taku 
Hongkong 
Saigon 
Nagasaki 
Toulon 
Saigon 
Hongkong 
Yokoska 
Hongkong 
New York 
Hiogo 
London 
Rangoon 
Hakodate 
Saigon 
Hongkong 


Newchwang 


London 
London 
Saigon 
Saiyon 
Saigon 
Snigon 
London 
Hongkong 
Saigon 
Lonvuon 
Lankok 
Saigon 
Hongkong 
London 


Newchwang 


Bankok 
Nagasaki 
Saigon 
Saigon 


San Francisco 


Hongkong 
London 


| 
| 
| 





| ARRIVED. 
‘ June 27 
, Aug. 13 
' Aug. 1 
iJ uly 17 
July 15 
July 26 
July 28 
July 24 
Sept. 6 
Aug. 24 
. July 9 
Aug. 9 
| Aug. 17 
July 20 
Sept. 6 
Aug. 12 
Jan. 8 
May 15 
Aug. 7 
Aug. 19 
Aug. 28 
June 23 
Sept. 8 
July 19 
Sept. 6 
July 26 
July 17 
Aug. 27 
July 18 
July 20 
June 16 
Aug. 17 
Aug. 14 
June 2 
July 20 
July 19 
Sept. 3 
July 20 
Aug. 14 
July 24 
July 28 
Aug. 13 
June 23 
Aug. 16 
Aug. 17 
Aug. 31 
June 6 
June 24 
Aug. 28 
July 14 
July 9 
Aug. 14 
July 81 
Sept. 4 


—_ 











CoNnsIGNEES. Daaeiwaxiow: IyrExDED 
P. & O. Company Hiogo 
Japanese Uncertain 
Walsh Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Vindlay Richardson & Co.) Uncertain 
Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
Japanese Yedo 
Allmand & Co. Uncertain 
Order Uncertain 
Jas. C. Fraser & Co. Uncertain 
P. & O. Company Hongkong 
Almand & Co. Uncertain . 
Textor & Co. Uncertain 
Japanese Uncertain 
Siber & Brennwald Uncertain 
Walsh Hall & Vo. Uncertain 
ConSIGNEES. | DESTINATION. eee 

A. Heard & Co. | San Francisco 
P. & O. Company | Uncertain 
Japanese Government | Uncertain 
A. Heard & Co. Uncertain 
L. Kniffler & Co. Hiogo 
Order Uncertain 
Aspinall Cornes & Co. | New York 
Order Uncertain 
Chinese | Uncertain 
Chinese Uncertain 
Smith Baker & Co. | New York 
Chinese | Uncertain 
Smith Baker & Co. Uncertain 
Smith Baker & Co. San Francisco 
Walsh Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Wilkin & Robison Frt or Charter 
Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
L. Knifiler & Oo. Hakodate 
French Commissariat Uncertain 
Siber & Brennwald Uncertain 
Captain Uncertain 
Fubre Boerne & Co. Uncertain 
Chinese . Uncertain 
Smith Baker & Co. Uncertain 
Cocking & Singleton Uncertain 
Hudson Malcolm & Co. | Uncertain 
Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Master Uncertain 
Chinese Uncertain 
Aspinall Cornes & Co. | New York 
L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Strachan & Thomas Uncertain 
Gilman & Co. New York 
Chinese Uncertain 
L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Augustine Heard & Co.| Uncertain 
Master Uncertain 
Gilman & Co. Uncertain 
L. Kniffer & Co. Uncertain 
N.T. Company - Uncertain 
Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
Findlay Richardson & Co.| Uncertain 
Chinese Uncertain 
Chinese Uncertain 
Shaw Winstanley & Co. | Uncertain 
Burgess & Burdick Uncertain 
Augustine Heard & Co. | Uncertain 
Augustine Heurd & Co. | Uncertain 
Grosser & Co. Uncertain 
Macpherson & Marshull| Uncertain 
Kirby & Co. Uncertain 

ifler & Co. Uncertain 
Shaw Winstanley & Co. | Uncertain 
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\ K understand that the Danish representative Mr. Scuwartz, 

has signed withthe Japanese Government a treaty similar 
in all respect to those existing between Japan and the other 
European powers. With thet odd mixture of diplomacy and 
an eye to the main that characterizes the envoys of some of 
the otherwise civilized states of the world, Mr. Scuwartz has 
managed at the same time to conclude an arrangement by 
which telegraphic communication between Japan and Europe 
may shortly be ctfected. Unlike however too many of these 
arrangements, we believe the conditions under which the 
concession 1s granted to be reasonable enough, and not lable 
to be interpreted at some future time to the prejudice of the 
Japanese. 


THE continued occurrence of robberics attended with more 
or less violence of which we read in the Daily newspapers, 
scems to us to call for some very strong preventive measures. 
Should any marauder come to his death one of these fine 
nights, it would be difficult to find a jury who would give a 
verdict according to the strict letter of the law, and such a 
fecling is the indication of a conscious insecurity. The police 
too are scandalously inefficient. The possession of a sword is 
but a clumsy complement wherewith to make up for the 
absurd physical difference between the feeble, withered little 
Japanese policeman, and a hulking British tar half maniacal 
with drink and passion. Ofcourse if the sword has to be used, 
grave consequences, perhaps death, ensue. And so it must 
be, until the whole system is reformed. 





We are glad to hear that the damage to the drain pipes, 
which at one time looked serious, is pronounced by Mr. 
Brunton to have been owing to defective packing only. A 
section which was carefully packed under special supervision, 
having withstvod all the tests that have been applied, the pipes 
are stated to be of excellent quality and likely to be durable 
for an indefinite time under ground. 

ENGLISHMEN are very fond of talking of the “dignity” of their 
neutrality. We ave sadly afraid that just now the “ dignity ” 
of England is an article of home inanufacture, and for home 
use only. Some very good patriots have scen anything but 
dignity in our nonintervention policy. Sce for instance what 
Thomas Carlyle says about our “dignity.” “The genius of 
England no longer soars sunward, world-defiant, Jike an 
Eagle through the storms, ‘mewing her mighty youth,’ as 
Juhn Milton saw her do: The genius of England, much 
likera greedy ostrich intent on provender and a whole skin, 
mainly stands with its other extremity sunward; with its 
ostrich-head stuck into the readiest bush of old) Church- 
tippets, King-cloaks, or what other “Sheltering Fallacy ” 
these may he, and so awaits the issue.” 

Tis is suggested to us by the report ofa division in the 
English House of Commons on a motion to grant Two 
millions as an addition to the army estimates for the year. 
It is some consolation to know that only seven members 
voted against the grant. Under all the circumstances their 
vote was a very shameful one Jolin Bill has never suecess- 

- fully played at rigid economy, it is duubtful whether in spite 
of all we say against him he will allow himself to be forced 
into becomipg a miser, certainly not into becoming a miser 


vigtzed by (GOOle 
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The names of these “ honorable” 
members are, and we think them worthy of record. 


and a paltroon as well. 


Mr. GrorGe ANDERSON,... « « Glasgow 

» ALeren ILpiscwortu, «... .. Knaresborough. 
» CHARLES REED,... eee ee eee) ~Hackney. 

» Henny Ricuarn, oe vee ee Merthyr Tydvil. 
» Perer Rylands, wee eee eee )© Warrington. 

» LHOMAS POTTER, «4. >. « Rochdale. 

Sir Wintrrep Lawsoy, ... oe. oe Carlisle. 





We are told that interest is already awakening in regard 
to the approaching race meeting. We shall endeavour to 
place before our readers from time to time all that bears on 
an engrossing topic. We camestly hope in the meantime 
that owners may be mercifully inclined, and not bear too hard, 
in the “training” process on the unfortunate little animals 
whose wretched fate it will be to provide the fun. It is per- 
fectly true that Thunderclaps’ head looks heavy, or as Thun- 
derclaps’ owner knowingly says “gross.”’ But no blanket- 
ing, bucketing or sweating will make it in the least less like 
a hatchet. It would be more humane and quite as profitable 
to let poor Thunderclaps’ head alone. We earnestly hope 
to hear no more uncomfortable stories about rigging the 
lotteries, squaring the events, and other turf malpractices 
for which our community ought not as yet to be ripe. 





Tne Japanese Government have nearly decided on sending 
an officer to Europe to visit the scenes of the great European 
conflict nuw raging. The officer who has been chosen for 
this mission, is not high in rank, and his duties will be mere- 
ly to report to his Government the result of his observations. 
He will probably be accompanied by Shioda well known as 
an accomplished interpreter in both the English and French 
languages. 





Tre “Iiogo News” seems to be fortunate in its Yokohama 
correspondent. We reprint the following as a justification 
for statement. Our readers will probably enjoy the humorous 
manner in which he touches on Consular proceedings :— 

A meeting of Consuls was held on the 30th ultimo to dis- 
cuss the Harbour Regulations, which had been drawn up by 
Captain Purvis, R.N., the lately appointed Harbour-master, 
and submitted by the Japanese Government to the Board of 
Consuls for approval. Instead, however, of the Consuls con- 
fining themsclyes to discussing these Regulations, they pro- 


eeeded at once to find fault with the appointment of the 


Harbour-master, with which they had, really, nothing what- 
ever todo. The American and North German Consuls made 
themselves conspicuous by their frivolous objections to the 
appointment. ‘The former said the salary paid to the Har- 
hour-master was much too large, and he was sure the 
Japanese Government would endeavour to saddle the expenses 
on foreign shipping. This statement was manifestly absurd, 
as the U.S. Consul must know very well that no alteration 
in the Port Dues can be made by the Japanese Government 
until the revision of the treaty, and then only with the con- 
sent of the representatives of the Treaty Powers. The North- 
German Consul wished the Harbour-master to submit to an 
exsmination of his capalilitics for the office. Fancy Captain 
Purvis, a man of about thirty years’ service in the British 
Navy, being examined by a Board of Trading Consuls, pres 
sided over by—say the Corsul-Geueral for the Swiss 


ry 
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Republic, who would, of course, be well up in “ Shipping 
Law”! I should recommend Captain Purvis, in such a case, 


. to make himself well acquainted with the market price of 


light breakfast Claret, A. V.H. Gin, Pomatum, &c. This 
august mecting was finally dissolved without anything being 
done, as the sapient Consuls came to the conclusion that, as 
they had not been officially informed of the appointment of a 
Harbour-master they were unable to discuss or approve of 
Harbour Regulations, submitted to them by the Japanese Go- 
vernment, according to Treaty. I believe I am right in saying 
that the British Vice-Consul wisely refrained from saying 
anything at such a meeting. 





Yoxouama is a safe locality for the “big gooseberrys” so dear 
to the English journalists. A gigantic crab, weighing something 
fabulous in pounds, armed with tusks, teeth, and of a formidably 
agressive temperament was, we are told, captured some time 
since in Yokohama bay. The London writer suggests the des- 
perate nature of the struggle, and the final triumph of gallant, 
but exhausted fishermen, in a paragraph penned in the finest 
style of his special school of art. 





WE understand that Bishop ALForp will pass through here 
en route to his See by the November American Mail from San 
Fransisco. 





Tue Japanese are actively proceeding with the works 'neces- 
sary for deepening the Okugawa canal to an average depth of 
four feet, at low water, it is needless to remark that this under- 
taking will prove of considerable benefit to the settlement ina 
sanatory point of view. 





WE are glad to observe that the authorities at home are 
awakening to a sense of the critical aspect of affairs in China, 
and that a force is being organized and equipped in India 
ready for immediate transport to China should succeeding 
events call for their presence. 

It is to be hoped that the authorities will take experience 
by the last China war and not send forward native troops 
belonging to Southern India Regiments, as during the winter 
Season these troops would be almost useless for any strate- 
gical operations in the North of China The Sikh Regiments 
(Probyns and Fane’s) withstood the severity of the winter of 
1860-61 at Tientsin as well and perhaps better than our own 
troops. 





WE hear that five men were executed on the 13th instant 
at Osaka either for forging Kinsatz or tampering with Niboos. 

It is high time that Government should put it out of the 
power of clumsy criminals to disturb the currency of the 
country. A commission went home some time since to 
make arrangements for an improved paper issue. We ought 
shortly to hear of some line of action having been decided on. 





Mean Temperature for the week. Fah. 71.03. 





JAPANESE EDUCATION. 





Nase avidity after knowledge displayed by the inhabi- 
tants of this country is now proverbial. Ample 
\proofs too have been given that this avidity is the result 
f a much higher feeling than a mere sustained curiosity. 
gain it is not merely to those sciences which give the 
ost brilliant and palpable results that any special atten- 
ion has been paid. The Japanese student will tell us 
hat the Logaratbim appeals to his sense of the mar- 
ellous as strongly as the Oxy-Hydrogen light. It would 
a as though there were every reason for sanguine 
expectation in regard to a people so earnestly desirous of 
ldarning for mere learning’s, sake. 
It is only when we come to consider the sources from 
which the Japanese are satiating their thirst for knowledge 
that an element of doubt is raised in our calculations, 


Google 
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It is certainly very extraordinary that a people possess- 
ed of faculties that has enabled them at once to realize 
the enormous value of European science should be so 
utterly, so wildly indiscriminating with regard to the 
persons to whom they apply for their information. It 
would seem as though the Japanese had learnt to asso- 
ciate a certain class of knowledge with a certain type of 
face, and in every possessor of that same type of face 
were ready to recognize the possessor of an invaluable 
store of western lore. It would be pitiful, were it not ludi- 
crous to run through the list of teachers that the Japanese 
have taken unto themselves for many of the different 
sciences. We find discharged sailors, shop boys, broken 
down troopers, the very scum of an European com- 
munity which is in itself not rich in good elements, 
engaged in the position of tutors and professors at the 
various colleges and scattered about Yedo and the neigh. 
bourhood. One might be inclined at first to score these la- 
mentable facts to ignorance. But ignorance would be a diffi- 
cult charge to justify. The Japanese are accustomed to see 
Eurcpean officials and professional men mix with the trad- 
ing classes on terms of perfect equality. It is difficult 
for them to realize the existence of a class within a class, 
or any such complicated relations as are provided for in 
our unwritten social code ; the shop-boy must be the equal 
in rank of him who keeps the shop, while the trooper 
has undoubted claims to consideration in the sword that 
he wore and the big horse he was entitled to ride prior to 
to undertaking professional duties. It is perhaps a little 
humiliating for the individual to realise that his special 
training, and the degree he may have taken, do not dis- 
tinguish him in Japanese eyes from the man who may 
not have had these advantages. But-a large school of 
philosophers will feel that they have gained a very palpa- 
ble point, and that there is very little difference in impar- 
tial eyes between one man aad his fellow man after all. 


The strange fitful manner in which the Japanese are 
endeavouring to acquire their knowledge .arises from a 
perfect want of anything like system. The sense of or- 
der that seems to have been sufficient for the conduct of 
affairs previous to the great awakening of late years is 
utterly inadequate to deal with the new era. Nothing 
could be more truly indicative of this kind of feeling 
than the appearance of a regiment of Japanese soldiers. 
Admirably armed, marching in step and in fair order, 
the whole is spoiled as a military sight by certain absurd . 
irregularities and incongruities in dress. Incongruities‘too 
striking one would have thought to escape attention, but 
a whole battallion of active well accoutred soldiers are | 
allowed to turn themselves into absurd scarecrows for want : | 
of a little system. 

It is this utter want of appreciation of order, discipline, ' 
and, what we may call, the fitness of things, that. 
seems to us the most dangerous enemy to the substantial : 
progress of Japan, and in no direction so dangerous as in | 
its influence over the efforts of the country to educate | 


itself. It shews itself in a singular lack of power on the 


part of the student to gauge the value of his own acqui- 


rements. The same mind that realized the value of the 
Electric telegraph, will after a perusal of o catechigm by | 
Lardner esteem itself capable of dealing with the moat 
com plicated problems in Electro dynamics, “An '‘inter- 
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preter capable of translating freely into ordinary English, 
resents the assistance that one would be inclined to offer 
him when conning over a difficult page of Carlyle. The 
natural remedy to such a condition of things, would be 
the institution of state examinations which might or might 
not be open to those who had qualified themselves at 
state colleges. Some such system as this would seem of 
absolute necessity. Every day instances are reported 
among the Japanese themselves of incompetent treatment 
on the part of medical men. With an infatuation which we 
should call criminal, these half educated empirics use the 
most powerful European drugs without knowledge, it 
would almostseem withoutoonsideration. Boiler explosions 
are of frequent occurence, and the men placed in charge 
of steam engines have asa rule no knowledge whatever 
of the machine they are called on tocontrol. The Ja- 
) panese again make no secret of their desire to lay out 


' Railways without assistanoe from-Hnropeans. The na- 
‘\taral impulse of a friend to Japan would be to encourage 


uch an intention, but it is difRoult to believe that the 
Gepiiaes will ever educate a olass of men to aot as Civil 
Engineers. Those who are told off as students, pass their 
time in tracing or in the study of elementary mathe- 
matics, but we are asaured that their efforts are fitful 
and uncertain, and though one or two may stand out excep- 
tionally,a prolonged spell of enforced application is always 
followed by depression and illness. The only question 
that suggests itself as to the propriety and advisability of 
An organized system of state education is a snfficiently 
serious one in itaelf, Would the Japanese youth read- 
ily render itself to the discip‘ine that would be con- 
tingent on such a system? Those who have had ex- 
perience on these points are extremely doubtful. For 
years the professorial chairs would have to be filled by 
Europeans. Would uropeans be enabled to enforce the 
vigorous order so indispensable to an educational estab- 
lishment ? Certainly the conduct of Japanese youths 
under European tutors has not hitherto been such as to 
encourage great hopes of succsss. The subject is one that 
actually bristles with difficulties, but it is one nevertheless 


' that should be firmly grasped. The country is burning with 
' eagerness to acquire the knowledge of the West, it behoves 


the government to supply this knowledge through pure 
channels, and to superintend its absorbtion into the body 
Politic in the manner best suited to be a valuable repro- 
ducing agent. 

_ Short sudden draughts, illregulated in the manner of 
their administration, ill-judged as to their effects, can 
only dazzle without enlightening, and at the best serve 
as a strong argument in favor of a well considered, earn- 
est educational system. 


“YOUNG JAPAN.” 


(Continued from our Last.) 
I. 


First then we detect a Savant examining the Solar spec- 
trum through a glass of Sillery. Yet he has something of 
« military aspect, and may perhaps be a ci-devant artillery 
man or & volunteer officer who has fallen into obesity. 
But, “‘ cave,” as we used to say at school, he is turning 
round to look sat you, and behold! the full front of a 
‘leading merchant.” He is booted strapped, spurred 
and whipped.—‘ Tallyho! You muntally ejaculate, “I 


Google 


shall take your line, Governor; you look the right 
sort for a stray Gingerbread-nutand a nipof Brandy, at 
the North side of a bank when the scent is cold. “Ride 
si sapis.”” Recollect how you yourself wished, from the 
bottom of your heart, that your maiden pen-knife could 
have a hundred blades, and excuse this whim of our 
‘¢ leading merchant,’ who rides from office with all the 


presence and paraphranalia of a “ first flight Leicester. . 


shire.” . 

Mr. Pouter goes to tiffin—He is a frugal liver—* Give 
me,” he says; ‘8 Paté de fois gras and a glass of dry 
Champagne, and J want noneof your French nick-nacks.” 
Men in England with long pedigrees, and as many seres 
as Mr. P. has dollars, are sometimes content to make 
their mid-day meal off a cold shoulder of mutton with a 
glass of sherry, but here you have a leading merchant. 

Nor is this apparent lavishness altogether unthrifty, 
for whereas anything in Japan, from a maiden’s love to 
a hot supper, could have been purchased some years ago 
for an empty Champagne bottle, our community has of 
late swallowed so much gaseous fluid that Yokohama has 
evolved a process nearly equivalent to consuming ita 
own smoke, namely, re-bottling its own “Fiz.” It is 
pleasant for mothors to know that young men no longer 
waste their morning hours over Dumb-bellg and meers- 


chaums, but that even a Secretary of Legation is not , 


above “ peeling his darned garments,” and corking Soda- 
water at his own manufactory; or as he might perhaps 
himsel€ desaribe it “‘ wiring in for a flare up of luck.” 
“There be not two more fortunate properties than to 
have a little of the fool and not too much of the honest.” 


Many of these beautiful villas, that can be seen from our 


leading merchants windows, owe their architecture to the 
proceeds of vitiated contracts, a method of raising coin 
that has attained perfection in Yokohama. Bad Inter. 


preters and legal phraseology have ruined many uneus- - 


pecting Japanese, and the waters of ‘ Simidagawa ” have 
given oblivion to not a few hearta that had grown hot 
under Foreign duplicity. It is a rare field for those who 
hunt fortune on such hacks—‘ What have you been 
selling for the last 10 years, Mr. Pouter?” “ Well I 
have done a little in Silk, Tea and so forth.” It is truo— 
There are, let it be said thankfully, a few on whom the 
representatives of old English commerce may look down 
with pride, for their histories illustrate the happy creed, 
that an honest Briton must come to the surface anywhere 
and everywhere. But Mr. Pouters honorable example 
labors under disability of success, towards which he has 
travelled in company with some very strange companions 
—His sober old fashioned sedan-chair, though never 
distanced, is for the most part hidden by a confusion of 
Tilburies and Velocipedes, constructed for the express 
purpose of throwing dust in men’s eyes, and hence it re- 
sults that the point mainly distinguishable, viz., a com- 
mon goal, stamps uniformity on the whole cavalcade. Yet 
we trust fondly that heaven will preserve to him his bot- 
tle of sillery when the inevitable crash comes, for it is 
surely on the cards, that when the Japanese have 
purchased as much experience as they need, in the guise 
of worn out ships and Brummagem Rifles, smiles and 
Cliquot may be supplanted here by ‘‘ square faces” and 
Schiedam. Moreover there is a limit to the aid derivable 
from the cunning that used to be called “ turning the cat 
‘in the pan.”” Consignments leave a very ductile margin 
for private speculation, and also introduce that third par- 
ty, who is so usefal a “ Deus” in some transactions. 


It is as nearly certain as anything in a newspaper can 
be, that Mr, Grim Swell, who advertizes his establishment 
to-day as auctioneer and Bill-broker, was advertized yes- 
terday in the Consular Court at so much in the pound. 


Many meteors appear on the auction room horizon, and 


from their glassy yet tenebrous appearance, they are | 


commonly supposed to be fragments of broken planets, 
whose equilibrium has been dislocated by an abnormal 
absence of metal. Their period of greatest exodus is 
when “ half-yearly balances” are in aphelion, and the 
Races in perigee. Several may then be seen every morn- 
ing about sunrise, and though some have been known to 
disappear 4s specs on the turf, the main part preserve 
retty well their orbits without elements. Business is 
brisk in this department, for a most defective olass of 
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ships are always laid on for Yokohama. You can carry 
on all the functions of existence, from years end to years 
end, by the aid of ‘damaged goods,” alone, and these too 


differing from sound goods principally by the fall they | 


sustained uuder Mr. Grim Swells hammer. 


Mr. Grim Swell is a “first water buck ’’ on the Broker's 
walk. Itis not to show how a well nigh skirtless cont 
can be buttoned exactly over the hips, or to give lessons 
in the art of Bull-pups and slanting Beavers, that he 
slopes ao gloomily down frequented highways, but in 
order that you may learn not to judge by appearances, 
for who could fancy him to be a seller of damaged goods ! 
He fs surely a philosopher with a model valet and a bin 
of “ Old Tom,” or at least a man with a mystery. He 
has therefore fully matriculated for his position, and will 
sell a horse for you any day, and keep the price as long 
as you like. Fortunately for his fellow men he largely 
affects the “ pig-skin,” and is thus restored to the bosom 
of society for a brief interval, twice per annum. For no- 
velty is charming, and it is natural that- quandum “Bus” 
patrons and Truck drivers should like to have studs of 
their own, even on empty safes, and be ready to welcome 
with open arms all authorities on ‘‘ odds” and “ finishes.” 
The fine string of chevaliers who every evening ‘“ do the 
Bund,” with straight legs and heels down, might well- 
nigh betray you into orying “here is a Rotten Row,” 
but it is probable that if they overheard you, they would 
set you down as a punster, who had been paying into their 
Balance sheets. It is, however, a pity that men can get 
off the course by so easy an “act,” else we should have 
many ocular demonstrations of the mendicant equestrian. 


From the mart and the counting house it is not a step 
to the Boudoir, as should always be the case in really 
civilized circles, and here we are furnished with a very 
beautiful example of progress working in easy grooves. 
Fanatic virtue, fearfully crossing heraelf at the sight of 
pretty little love locks, and flying with gathered skirts 
from the presence of “sweet abandon,” is not perhaps the 
type of iHage most likely to be worshipped in a land 
where virtue exists only as fidelity, and where maidens 
are taught to receive the bluntest declaration of first 
sight affection with humble thankfulness. Thus when 
it became known in the Yokohama Boudoir, that blacken- 
ed teeth and shaved eyebrows might be briefly described 
as the guise, of a head prepnred to be lopped off becom- 
ingly for any violation of the marital laws, our fair help- 
mates immediately set themselves to oppose this savage 
custom by a method of consummate tact aud wisdom. If 
we have hitherto accredited the weaker set with a pen- 
chant for small aims, it behoves us here to change 
our creed, for the little-hearted and natural desire 
in this case would be to show, that it is not necessary 
to trick out nuptial obligations in such disfiguring garb, 
but that clear faith may possibly look out from beneath 
unmutilated eyebrows, and a smile be honest even when 
disclosing a set of white teeth. But how much wider and 
nobler is a course of action tendiny to demonstrate, that 
true relations are beyond the range of appearances, and 
that to marry is to be admitted to a Platonic millenium, 
where Mr. A. and Mrs. B. see visions while Mr. B. sleeps! 
The excellent moral of such conduct is not one whit villi. 
fied by a coincidence of social condition in other Eastern 
settlements, though it may fall short of its intention with 
the Japanese, seeing that they are more than usually 
stubborn disciples of the ‘quid pro quo” principle. A 
good deal has been said about a certain strange knowledge 
that comes to men in these climes unwittingly, and by 
which we are assured that equestrian couples are never 
man and wife, but always wife and man. This just 
aposition of ideas is highly dangerous. Married men 
must necessarily keep close to their desks, and surely we 
cannct doubt that a relation subsists entirely on good- 
nature, when one of the contracting parties is of a mould 
such as would inevitably have elicited from the blunt 
Kemble immediate offers of an engagement as Mrs. 
Malaprop, in the “School for Scandal.” Or when the 
gentleman, though erstwhile accredited with qualifications 
worthy of a Yokohama leader, has by studiously refraining 
from any practical test of those qualifications, exhibited a 
discernment and good taste, that might have been already 
argued from his gloves and coats. Neither is the socicty 
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of the place so very facile. ‘‘ Ex uno disce omnes.” 
Here are two gentlemen toiling along under an August 
sun, and evidently “cot up” for acall. They knock at 
the door of a-certain mansion; and presently comes a 
Chinaman. 

“ Mrg. A. at home ?” 

“ Hab got—You pay my card.” : 

So far so well, but John John Chinaman returns, and 
plainly to his auditors complete astonishment delivers 
himself of this sentence. 

Missis say just now no can secure. 
o’clock can sce—belong ploper time. 

Our miscroseope has already shown us something of 
the means by which villas are raised, but it is more diffi- 
cult to analize their fashion. No doubt much attention 
has been paid to the principle of Lurcullu& that “ build- 
ings are to live in, not to look on,” and their residents 
are wont to say that the architects were surely of that 
class described in Holy writ, as building “cities for others 
to dwell in.” Occasionally missiongries have raised some 
noble lath and plaster edifices and sojourned themselves 
in neighbouring shanties until becoming rents were rea- 
lized: ;: 

This somewhat unclerical proceeding is here altogether 
excusable, for it must be remembered that our Reverend 
instructors, knowing that their mission was to “ lost 
sheep,” probably set out without ‘ purse or scrip,” and 
became subsequently anxious to repair these deficiencies, 
Something of this too may lie at the root of a report 
current among the Japanese, viz., that with foreigners 
the Church is professionally a refuge for distressed cri- 
minals. Speaking literally, one could not, but pity a 
criminal driven to the horns of the Yokohama altars, 
especially if his sojourn there was likely to be protracted. 


Demosthenes used to upbraid the private luxury of the 
Athenians in his day, as compared with the frugal dwell- 
ings of their fore-fathers, whose first care was the tem. 
ples of the Gods. What a Philippic would Ite have 
launched against our settrement ! The prominent feature 
of an English village is,?—and God send that it may al- 
ways be—a church steeple—the prominent feature of 
Yokohama is a forest of flagstaffs, so numerous that a man 
might fancy he saw a revived Donnybrook fair. Here, 
however, under the shadow of much bunting, and thrust 
away into the corner of a large plot of ground, one at 
last detects a tiny little church evidently built as a model. 
But bas the main building been forgotten? Or is the 
material not yet collected ? No—the centre of the plot 
is occupied by a very splendid house, so that only one 
solution appears possible—the miniature church is inten. 
ded for the private worship of some dissenting portion 
of the household—Mean time the probable truth is, that 
this lot, figures on the Japanese ground plan as a grant to 
some nationality for purposes of religion, and possibly 
its present buildings are shown as a temple and a priests 
house. [ut land being expensive and difficult to procure 
one cannot much marvel at people who say “this church 
was epitomized nearly to mvisibility, and squeezed into a 
corner to economize space for the large edifice, which is 
let to a tradesman at a very fine rent.” 

All this is eminently practical. Such a combination 
of God and mammon cannot but militate against lethar. 
gic notions about the impossibility of men’s stretching 
their heads beyond their own professious. For example, 
the idea of a Haberdasher being an expert in the uses of 
soot and super-phosphate, seems preposterous to narrow- 
minded Japan, while to more enlightened Foreigners it 
is no stranger than the authenticated fact, that Australia 
produces men practically proficient in both political eco- 
nomy and hemp teazing. A great tide is however con- 
stantly pushing against and sapping these prejudices. 
Young men of all nations arrive day by day, and dashing_ 
up the Tokaido on hired horses and without any creden- 
tials, apply to the startled Government for appointments 
of the most weighty and sacred nature. On the way 
hither and thither they embrace opportunities of demon. 
strating the rule of the road in which the country is still 
virid, and knowing that science has exploded Mont- 
gomery’s absurd theory anent the Elephant’s and Beetle’s 
equality of painful perception, they do not shrink front 
sacrificing a few small infants to save ag many large adults. 


You come back 4 
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There is a Proteus in this profession of self presenta- 
tion—a man who has offered himself at the Foreign office 
in Yedo under so many different phases, that the effect 
upon such official tyros must have been strange and bizar- 
re. Military Commissariat, Custom’s superiutendance, 
' Management of merchant's Hall, Sheep farming, Dollar 
coining, Parliament coaching, Mining and the couduct of 
newspapers are a large burden for one brain. more parti- 
cularly if it is compelled to weary itself between times 
over the minutes of a_ retail trade in pen-knives 
pickles and revolvers. But human nature will en- 
dure much, especially under tho support of strong-lung- 
ed hearty friends, who with vigorous brows and brawny 
lega atride along ejaculating hoarse shouts of encourage- 
ment, thrusting their fingers into half a dogen pies daily, 
and solemnly believing that the hour is at hand when 
they will slap the Mikado and Prime Minister on the 
back, and show them how much better it is for the 
* little Japanese " to have good cooks and snug Batteries 
at home, than to ‘go out for wool and come home shorn.” 


(To bs Continued. ) 





LIGHTING THE SETTLEMENT. 


THE adjourned meeting of residents to receive the 
report of the Committee was held on Saturday, in the 
Chamber of Commerce Rooma. 

Present.—Messrs. WinsTaNLry, Kaun, Hooprr, Mrer- 
Ry, BLanp, Rosison, JounsTtoneE, Mriyursu, Mottison, 
Bovenscurn, SHand, Heat, Lave, Beato, Benson, Smith, 
and Pitman. 


Mr. Marshall having taken the chair, the minutes of 


the last meeting were read by Mr. Angus, and confirmed. 
The Report was then read. It was as follows :— 
REPORT. 


The Committee appointed by the Meeting of the resi- 
dents held on the 3rd September .to collect subscriptions, 


to draw out the necessary rules*and to ascertain what 


contracts could be made for lighting, report as follows. 
In compliance with the resolution your Committee 
addressed the following Circular to the residents :— 
LIGHTING THE SETTLEMENT OF YOKOHAMA. 


In accordance with the following resolution passed at a Meeting 


of the residents on the 5th of September, 

“That this Meeting appoint a Committee of three to colleot 
“subscriptions fur the lighting of the Settlement, drawing up the 
‘ necessary rules, and ascertaining what contracts cuuld be entered 
‘into for the lighting, and then to submit the whole to a Mecting 
“ of residents a fortnight hence.” 


We, the nndersigned, have advertised for and received tenders 
for lighting the Settlement of Yokohama with Kerosine Oil. 

We haye also carefully considered the various plans which have 
been proposed for raising the necessary funds to meet this outlay. 

The plan we consider the fairest and most equitable is @ monthly 
payment of a certain sum per foot of street frontage. 

aking tlie tenders received as 8 basis, and making an allowance 
for the expense of a collecting subscriptions, and such renewals, 
breakages, &c., as are not provided for by the contractor, the 
expense would be about $800 per month. 

‘o meet this, each householder and occupant of a compound will 
ra to contribute two cents per month for each foot of street 

ntage. 

The: subscri tion should be binding for one year, and payable 
quarterly in advance. 

After a trial of three months, should it be found that the receipts 
exceed the expenditure, the rate can be reduced. 

Will you kindly signify your assent or dissent to thix proposal by 
affixing your signature below and return this paper by besrer. 

The adjourned meeting to receive the report of the Committee 
will be held st the rooms of the Chamber of Commerce on Saturday 
the 17th In-tant at 3 P.a. 

Yokohama, 13th September, 1870. 

E. S. BENSON 

J. PITMAN 

W. U. SMITH 
Approved and agreed to Dy.........sseseseessessseerseeeteeneersenaaeeenees 
Disapproved and objected to bY......cesee. « 


This plan has been approved and agreed to by sixty 
nine foreign householders and occupants of compounds, 
and by 115 Chinese, making a total of 179 subscribers. 

The plan has been disapproved and objected to by 27 
residents, showing a large majority in favour. 

In reply to the advertisement inserted in two of the 
Daily Papers, your committee received five tenders: the 
highest at $5, and the lowest at $4.48 perlamp, per month. 


Committee. - 
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chiefly on the score of the large holders: 


large holders had then assented. 


The lowest tender was by Messrs. Mendelson Bros., 
whom your Committee are informed are responsible 
parties, and therefore recommend that their tender be 
acecpted in case the necessary funds can be raised to meet 
the expenses. 


Statement of Frontage in upper and Lower Settlement: Feet. 
No. of Feet, promised payment =... ano 11,470 
Ditto. refused ... 11. see eee nee | 4,940 

Ditto. doubtful sé. ete “ede “See. 20,200 

Ditto. unoccupied ... 1... vn 6,495 

49,156 


Total foct 49.155—which docs not include Chinese frontage, 
Estimated cost of Lighting the settlement with 130 lamps 





at $4.48 per lamp per mensem..........ce000 Bessa wuleas $582.40 

Extra expouses repairs to lamps posts collecting subscrip- 
tions &c. say at least..,..ccccceroserereecssssseevsssseeeee $100.00 
$682.40 


$682 or in round numbers say $700 is required as the lowest 
amount to make a start on—aund it is possible to pommence as 
follows :— 


Feet already subscribed .........cssseesssserssecseteesessecsesceeeee 11,470 
Feet which must be subscibed out of the doubtful and 
refused number before the contract can be. com- 

WH GUO vas sis dasSin nse swnwe sobnenduteacssadoeedausiewiacs one » 20,000 

CHINGSO  csccepeececeecniags ve: reeset cee beeeeceee ee Csee-ewes os 6,000 feet 6,000 

Feet....c0000-.. 26,470 


Feet 36,470 at 2 cents per foot 

Per months . wscsosseeceenee $728. 

Supposing the full amount of feet 49,000 together with 
the Chinese feet 6,000—less. 6,000 feet for unoccupied 
ground=here contributed for at 14 cent.per foot the sum 
would be ample, to meet the expenses. 

Mr. Winstanley objected to the scheme proposed by the 
Committee on the ground that an assessment on rentals 
would be a fairer way of collecting the amount required, 
and occupiers of large lots, would not labour under a disad» 
vantage and proceeded without further discussion to propose 
a resolution to that effect. He proposod the substitution 
of an assessment of the rentals instead. 

Mr. Robison seconded the proposition. 

Mr. Benson said that the frontage scheme appeared on 
the whole more equitable than any other plan yct proposed. 
If a man had three or four frontages to his compound he 
was benefitted by it. He thought that the Chinese would 
pay very willingly. 

r. Pitman said that the latter would pay about one- 
seventh of the whole. 

Mr. Smith suggested that each part to be discussed 
should be discussed seriatim. 

Mr. Beato was in favour of payment by lots, no matter 
whether high or low rent were paid. 

Mr. Winstanley asked the committce what induced them 
to adopt the plan they advocated. 

Mr. Smith replied that the committee found the poll-tax 
would be difficult to enforce, and that the asscssment of 
property would also be difficult, whilst those who held pro- 
perty on the Bund would have to be assessed at a much 
higher rate than the Swamp. By this plan of frontage 
payment, each would pay equally. If aman had a large 
frontage it was to be presumed he could afford to pay for 
it. Everything considered, this plan was about the fairest, 
and the only thing the Committee could do was to make 
partial or entire reduction in case where the frontage of 
corner lots was over 200 or 300 feet. In the scheme the 
Committee had not included lots where there were only 
godowns, but set them down as unoccupied. 

Mr. Beato advocated having a fixed charge on each lot, 
which could be collected by the chief occupier proportion- 
ally from the other occupiers. 

Mr. Kahn agreed with Mr. Winstanley’s objection, 
instancing the Chartered Mercantile Bank and the Comp- 
toir d’Escompte as examples of unequal payment. 

Mr. Smith said the Chartered Mercantile Bank had two 
lots. : 

Mr. Hooper said that Dr. Hepburn would have to pay 
twice as much as the P. M.S.S. Co. He approved of the 
assessment on rental. 

Mr. Smith replied that on Dr. Hepburn's compound 
was a chapel extending over 100 fect, and also a house 
now occupied by Mr. McVean. 

Mr. Pitman said that the objections now raised were 
yet most of the 
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Mr. Shand had measured his frontage and found it 700 
odd feet, so that the Bank’s monthly contribution would 
be $14, at which rate it might pay him to light it himself. 

Mr. Khan said that his compound measured about 300 
feet, whilst a very much larger compound would only have 
to pay for 290. 

Mr. Barnard spoke of Sassoon’s and Gilman & Co.’s 
Godowns as similar instances. 

The Chairman said that though he did not individually 

with the Committee he was so anxious to see the 
lighting done, he at once signed his name as assenting. 
He thought they should look at it as a whole, and not as 
it affected individual interests. 

Mr. Beato proposed as an amendment that each lot 
should be taxed proportionately for the lighting, and the 
tenants left to raise it among themselves. 

Mr. Smith approved this, provided there were some ar- 
rangement by which the back lots would not pay the same 
amount as those on the Bund. 

Mr. Hegt suggested that a subscription list be sent 
round for the first year. , 

Mr. Shand seconded Mr. Hegts proposition. 

Mr. Lane moved “that the committee’s report be ap- 
proved and they be authorized to go on with the lighting 
the settlement provided that they obtain sufficient fands to 
bear the expense ’’ with power to make a reduction of one 
half on the assessment for side street frontages. 

Mr. Benson seconded this. ~ 

On a vote there were for 

Mr. Lane’s motion 7 against 12. 
Mr. Hegt’s ,, 12 3 8. 
Mr. Winstanley’s was not put. 

Mr. Benson then requested the meeting to accept the 
resignation of the Committee. 

An expense of $40 or $50 was allowed to go on till the 
subscriptions came in. 

Mr. Smith said that the chances were that the subscrip- 
tion would now be abundant, but fall off next year. He 
was very sorry the scheme was rejected. 

Mr. Winstanley proposed a vote of thanks to the com- 
mittee for their kind services. 

Mr. Shand said that he regarded this more as a tentative 
measure than a permanent plan, whilst they would have 
the benefit of a year’s experience. 

A vote of thanks to the chair wound up the proceedings. 


aw Report, 


IN H. B. M. SUPREME COURT. 


Kanaaawa, 20TH Szp., 1870. 
BrrorE Sm Epmunp Hornsy, Kr, 
Chief Justice. 


Srrwr1it & Scuorer v. Ranaax & Co.—This was a claim for 
$700 and $650 with freight, &o., the cost of two carriages ordered by 
laintiffs on account of the defendant by their agent (Mr. G. A. 
w) in}New York from a coach-builder there: but refused to be 
taken delivery of by defendant on arrival, because built by a diffe- 
rent maker than the one whose make he had ordered. It appeared 
that the plaintiffs had been put to considerable trouble in executing 
the commission, and had only gone to a different maker because the 
one specified refused to build velicles of the pattern selected for the 
sum to which they were limited. Rangan, on seeing the carriages, 
did not express any dissatisfaction with them. They had his mono- 
m puinted on by which their value was lessened, and were use- 
ess to the plaintiffs. 

His Lordship, remarking that the action of defendant in the 
matter was most ungracious, said that he evidently did not want 
the carriages und therefore repudiated them. But an agent in law 
was bound to follow strictly the directions of his principal, and 
must bear the brunt of having acted in excess of instructions. He 
believed that the plaintiffs ed acted in thorough good faith, but 
could not do otherwise than give a verdict for the defendant with 
costs. 














BaBNARD v. WILKIN.—This was a suit to recover an assignment 
of land alleged to have been fraudulently obtained by defendant 
from the plantiff, and possession of certain property, alleged to 
have been wrongfully removed from Mr. Barnard’s house during the 
time that the defendant held a Power of Attornev to act for him. 
Mr. F. J. Branard conducted his own case. Mr. Jolinson appeared 
on bahalf of of the defendant, his clerk. 

The evidence as will be seen was decidedly conflicting—so much 
so, that on one side or the other, direct perjury must have been com- 
mitted, and the Judge felt inclined to send the question of credence 
to be decided by a jury. 

Plaintiff's opening statement was neither concise nor lucid. From 
it, it appeared that Defendant was connected with him, and entrus- 
ted with a power of attorney by him during his absence at Shang- 
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hai under which he disposed of a number of plantiff’s goods; after- 
wards on his return he found that defendant had a quantity of 
property at Mr Johnson’s chambers which he had not dteisosed of 
amongst other things a rug, some books, curiosities, pillow-cases, 
some brandy, ete. 


He went up one night to Mr. Johnson’s chambers to leave a note 
for Wilkin, the door was ajar and thus he came to know that his 
property was there. He had asked him several times to give an 
account of what he had; defendant offered to give them up, if 
plaintiff wonld pay some money he said was due to him, and had 
tried frequently to compromise the affair even on himself paying 
money which he (plaintiff) bad declined to do. To secure defendant 
certain money which he was to pay for him he agreed to give him 
a deed of mortgage on certain property and thought he had signed 
such a deed, instead of which the defendant took advantage of his 
confidence to place before him for signature a deed of assigninent, 
thus committing a gross breach of trust. He thought that his 
Lordship, taking into consideration the evidence he should offer, 
would decide that the decd was a fraudulent one and that the 
defendant’s whole apes would show his consciousness of 
wrong doing. Wilkin rushed in to him at Drisooll’s with the doed 
to be signed and plaintiff foolishly signed it without reading it. He 
had never had it in his possession and never heard it read except 
once before Mr. Robertson, when he first learned he had made an 
absolute deed of assignment. Wilkin now claimed $779 of 
him, which sum was made up of fictitous amounts. One was 
balance on contract for No. 160, for which plaintiff alone was 
liable, whilst other sums for which he had taken credit had 
never been paid. He had sold a saddle which had just cost 
plaintiff $40 to his employer Mr. Ross Johnsen for $10, who 
in reality, plaintiff thought was worse than defendant. Mr. 
Barnard here went through a bundle of letters. The first was 
one written to him when he was at Shanghai on the 4th July. It 
stated that funds did not come in and Mr. Campbell declined to 
“ out his throat ’’ for him, that Mr. Shand wae very much snnoyed 
at the reports which had appeared in the Herald, had become very 
thick with Ross Johuson, and declined to make further advances. 
The Japemmese creditors used to come in crowds, in regiments, with 
and without chits, and the Suibansho had taken the matter up, so 
the writer borrowed some money ofa friend and paid off the moat 
clamorous. 

As Kirby and Johnson were pressing for their claims (the latter's 
bill of $180 had been reduced on taxation to $115; though as he 
objected to the writer's appears on Mr. Barnard’s behalf, the 
writer had to employ Mr. Mark’s service) he had no alternative but 
tu put the goods'up to auction—as would be seen, with very bad 
results. He forwarded an account. The articles marked in red 
were sold at the sale of MrgHoyt’s furniture. There then followed 
advice to Mr. Barnard to gray in Shanghai (when he miyht get for- 
warded from his rents abdut £5. 58. per week,) and not to come 
back, as Jolinson was fast becoming a favourite, and had shown him 
retainers from Jardine, Walsh, Aspinall, and other ata houses. 
If Barnard would only decide to stay in Shanghai his person- 
al effects and library should be sent him. There were pressing. 
creditors here who threatened all sorts of things, and if he came 
back summonses would pour in from all sides. He should speak to 
friends and look at things in a proper iight. 


On this letter Mr. Barnard observed that the preesing creditors 
were about $100, the only one who pressed him was Mr. Kirby: but 
Wilkin desired to keep him back with the object of using his pro- 
perty as he liked. The account furnished on the 19th July showed 
claims for freight on a carriage, which not he but Mr. Kirby, had 
paid, salary for himself, though plaintiff had never en him, 
as he was suspended from practice, and an amount of $25 for legal 
expenses. The other debts he should have repudiated.’ He had 
sold property value $255, which was more than enough to pay these 
pressing claims. After his suspicions of Wilkin were aroused, lie went 
to see him at No. 61 and asked for his title deeds. Wilkin said “I 
haven’t got them "—‘ Then you ought to have them: Has John- 
son got them ?”’— No."—Who has?” Wilkin replied “ Mr. Town- 
ley. I put them in a little box and asked him to take care of them 
in his safe.’ Plaintiff immediately went to Townley and asked if 
he had them? Mr. Townley replied thit he had not. Plaintiff 
went back to Wilkin, reproached him for deceiving him, and wrote 
a letter demanding restoration of the goods. After some delay 
defendant replied that the amount of his liabilities on defen- 
dant’s account were $779, upon payment of which sum, and the 
execution of a proper deed of release to be approved by Mr. 
Ross Johnson at plaintiff’s expense, he would give up the goods 
in his hands. Any further communication must be in writing, 
care of Ross Jolnson Esq. In this bill he had charged $35 
for “Solicitor’s cost.” Plaintiff asked who was the solicitor. 
Defendant replied “ myself.” Plaintiff wrote in reply on the 
80th July that he would accept the offer and pay what was 
claimed as due on a list of the goods held being furnished him. 
After further correspondence, on the 8th August he wrote saying 
that he would withdraw the churge against Wilkin at the English 
Consulate, if the deed of assignment were cuncelled, (which defend- 
ant was aware had been obtained from him without consideration) 
the title deeds returned, and a list of his chnttels detained by 
defendant. Then if any claim were due he would discharge it. 

Mr. Johnson said that the greater part of the prayer of the plead- 
ing was already complied with. The presence of the plaintiff itself 
cancelled the power of attorney, and the only issue was the deed: 
whether the plaintiff read it or not was a matter of no consequence, 
thongh, as his Lordship would see, the blauks, were filled up in 
plaintiff’s hand-writing. 

Defendant being sworn, said he was clerk to F. J. Barnard ata 
monthly wage of $80. When he left for Shanghai he left a Power 
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of Attorney with him to sell @ portion of his goods and pay certain 
debts here due to tradesmen. The intention of the assignment 
meant that Barnard sold the lot to him for $500 which did not ap- 
pear in the account, $300 were paid at different times and $200 at 
one time—either the day before or the day the deed was signed. 
The $200 wero in two notes of $100 each. The rest were paid be- 
fore the 29th July at different times. He thought he had a witness 
who could prove the payment of $200. 

Mr. Barnard answered that it was perfectly untrue. He never 
had any cush of him. 

The Judge asked witness if that amount of $500 had nothing to 
do with the general amount, why did he put it in to the credit of 
the plaintiff, when he had already paid it over to him P 

The witness said that it was in order to explain to Mr. Barnard 
that if he paid the amount for which he was liable, he would then 
only have $100 in return for the $500 which he had advanced. The 
land was not pledged to him but sold. 


The Judge: Then why do you bring it in on the credit side of 
the account ? = 

Witness; Because he said it was worth more than the $500 I 
paid for it. ; 

Mr. Barnard said this was utterly untrue. 

After long querying about this account the witness said he could 
prove payment of the money by witnesses,—Mr. Rangan and Mr. 
Bymee. ; 

The Judge ordered the™ to be sent for. 

K. Powys deposed that he remembered, Wilkin coming into his 
shop at sbout 5 p.m., asking him to signa paper. Mr. Barnard 
asked his partner to witness his signature, but as he was not a 
British subject witness witnessed the signature. It was not read. 
Witness was sure that there was nothing more done to it. Witness 
did not see the date and amount then written in by Mr. Barnard, 
only the signature put. His partner asked what the document was, 
he said he did not know. As he was reading it Wilkin put his hand 
over it, and said “ we only want you to witness the signature.” He 
did not remember whether Wilkin said “Mr. Barnard knows all 
about it, there’s no necssity to read it.” When they were in the shop 
Wilkin promised to pay an account next morning. From con- 
versations which passed he understood the object of the deed was 
that Wilkin should pay other accounts owing by Mr. Barnard. 
Mr. Wilkin had the document in his hand when he came in. Wit- 
ness told his partner he thought it was a mortgage as security for 
the money to be paid by Wilkin. The latter did not pay the bill, 
and they had to sue for it. Mr. Barnard also left his watch and 
chain as security. Plaintiff said to defendant that he was going to 
make the mortgage, and Wilkin would pay his debts, and on that 
witness withdrew the summons. Wilkin came in next morning, and 
‘said he would let him know whether to go on or withdraw the sum- 
mons. The amount of the debt due to witness was $129. Witness 
sued for it in accordance with plaintiffs request. When Wilkin 
was living in plaintiff’s house he said he could not pay the account, 
as he had no money.in hand. No money was paid to plaintiff in 
witness’s presence. 


Defendant's examination resumed: He distinctly swore that. he 
paid $500 for this lot of land and could prove the greater part of 
it. He was aware of the penalties of perjury, and atill distinctly 
swore he had paid the money. The date of that deed was before 
Mr, Barnard went to Shanghai, but it was not signed till after he 
returned. The date of the deed and the amount and signature were 
in Mr. Barnard’s hand writing. Mr. Barnard instructed him 
to draw the deed in those terms. When he made it out he 
was not aware the land was mortgaged.. He knew the Hongkong 
Bank had the deeds, but not that they had a mortgage upon 
them. On that account there was still $158 owing to him. If 
Mr. Barnard paid him he would give him up some jewellery and 
curios that were still in his possession. He did not take away any 
wines or spirits from the house, but took away all the things not 
included in the bill of sale. He left the premises because bailiffs 
were in possession for $360. There was aclaim against him for $500 
from Mr. Shand and $1,600 from Mr. Aspinall. Johnson asked him 
to buy a saddle for him, and on Mr. Townley’s valuation sold Mr. 
Barnard’s to Mr. Johnson for $10. 

Cross-examined.— When he came to Yokohama he slept upon a 
bed—not a mat. He paid $25 per month for 8 small three roomed 
house from Leibormann. He paid the $300 in more than two sums ; 
he paid $100 to defendant the day after he returned from Shanghai. 
Mr. Rangan could prove the payment of $200 to him, The $100 
was paid in Mr. Barnard’s own house at No. 23. He thought it 
was the day after he returned from Shanghai. Plaintiff was crying 
like a child behind the door. There was a lot of Japanese creditors 
outside. Witness had a banking account. He commenced it some 
time in June. His wages with Mr. Johnson were $100 a month. 
He had been wiih him about a week when he paid half the $100. 
He did not get a receipt for it. Plaintiff was too excited, crying 
like a child, use he could not pay the men. He gave the money 
in two $50 notesr. He did not enter everything in his diary, it might 
be there. He could not say what the next amount was. It was 
either $50 or $75. Plaintiff acknowleged the receipt of it in a note, 
which witness has destroyed. He had about $400 Ictter from Mr. 
Barnard. He sometimes kept an account of what amount be paid 
him. He could not say what the next amount was. Ho thought it 
was paid in Mr. Symes’ presence—anotier clerk of Mr. Ross John- 
son's. Je could not remember the dates, nor the amounts, nor did 
he keep a diary. He brought £500 from New Zealand. He opened 
. banking account about the middle of June, but did not put 

500 in. 

To the Court :—The $500 in his account rendered had nothing to 
do with the debts he had paid. After the deed was signed Barnard 
went with him to the place and told the tenants to leuve, as witness 
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had bought the property. A man named Loxton, another named 
Bell, a saddler, and some other person wero then there. Plaintit? 
pave them notice to leave, saying he had sold the property to witness, 
who wanted posses-ion (Mr Barnard denied this) Witness thought 
the two $50 notes were paid on the 20th July. The whole of the 
money, $500, was paid between Mr. Barnard’s return from Shanghat 
and the time the deed was signed. The deed was not signed on the 
day it was dated: for some reason or other Mr. Barnard wanted to 
put in a fictitious date. The decd was signed abott the 29th. 

Mr. Barnard said that he returned about the 25th July. 

Witness said it was about a week after he had come up. At that 
time Mr. Barnard had paid his passage to San Francisco in the 
Joachim Chyistian and took his baggage off from the ship. The $200 
was paid to Mr. Barnard. It was to have been paid to Driscoll, but 
Barnard received it himself. 

Plaintiff:—When will this perjury end? It’s enough to mako 
one’s blood boil. 


Mr. Symes said he could not say he had ever seen Wilkin pay any 
money to Mr. Barnard, but he believed it had been dono whilst le 
was in the samo room. His reason for believing this was that when 
Wilkin came to Yokohama he was worth a considerable sum of money. 
He was not now; and witness did not know what he had dono with 
it except pay it to Mr. Barnard. He believed Wilkin once left. his 
house to go to Mr. Barnard to pay some money, but about what date 
he could not say. Wen he came to Yokohuina he went with Wilkin 
to a small house of Liebermann’s. They puid 720 rent for it. Ilo 
once saw Wilkin give plaintiff some money one day at No. 23. Ho 
heard the chink of it in his hand. He saw certain property of his 
sold in New Zealand, and saw the money in sovereigns in his posses- 
sion in Hongkong. There was about £200 taken there in a Inmp. 
They had no bedstead when at Liebermann’s. ‘Thev had three little 
rooms there. Could not say where Wilkin changed his sovereigns. 
He could not tell how many law books there were at No 61. There 
might be fifty—not fifty that came from Mr. Barnard’s place. He 
would not swear there were not twenty. He thought there were a 
few curios at 61 which belonged to him. They were removed from 
No. 23 before plaintiff's return from Shanghai. He did not know 
whether Wilkin kept an account, or diary. He kept several books 
he did not know anything about—they might be accounts. Thero 
might be such a thing as a white carriage rug, at No. 61, which 
belonged to Mr. award. 

Mr. Barnard stated that Mr. Hill held him responsible for the 
books, of which Mr. Johnson had secured about fifty of the best. 
Mr. Hill had bought all his library, and Wilkin, privily to him, 
removed a large quantity of the best, of which he or Mr. Johnson 
was still possessed. 

The latter handed in a letter from Mr. Shand asking him to hold 
them till authorized by him to deliver them up. 

Mr. Rangan deposed that he had seen Wilkin pay Barnard money 
on two occasions, but did not know the amount. He never remem- 
bered a letter coming with dollar notes in it. Mr. Barnard several 
times wrote notes to Wilkin about the latter’s paying amounts for 
him, 

The witness Symes recollected Wilkin telling him he had sent 
the $200. 

Witness Rangan continued. When bills came in he often saw 
Mr. Barnard write chits to Wilkin, saying he had got his land and 
would pay his debts. 

Witness Wilkin re-examined :—He never told plaintiff that Mr. 
Townley had the title deeds. Barnard came up using very abusive 
language to him and he threatened to kick him down stuirs if ho 
didn’t go. He must have been mad if he wasn’t drunk. He had 
accounted for the $500 as fully as he could do, and considered the 
deed quite sufficient receipt for the $500. He had advanced about 
$150 on the jewellery, which he believed was worth $50. Witness 
could not sny whether he had the contract with the Japanese con- 
tractors, unleas he looked smongst his papers. He had been served 
with notice to produce them. He engaged with Mr. Barnard at 
$80. He left when his month wasup. Mr. Barnard wrote from 
Kobe, to say he was going home to England, and wanted him to 
raise $500 for him. 6 believed he had tha letter and showed it to 
Mr. Johnson when he entered his service. He became liable to Mr. 
Kirby for Mr. Barnard’s debts in this manner. He borrowed $200 
on the bill of lading of Mr. Barnard’s carriago under the power of 
attorney, and would have to muke up any deficiency if the amount 
realised by its sale fell short of the sum borrowed. He brought tho 
money from New Zealand and changed £50 at the Oriental Bank on 
arrival, and had changed altogether about £182 at different times. 
The Chinese there changed them for him. Mr. Symes changed the 

reater portion of them—he supposed at the same place. He asked 
Mr. Barnard what authority he had for going to Mr. Townley and 
asking if he had the title deeds there. He wrote all the letters to 
offer to compromise the matter because it secmed to be such a 
frivolous matter. He offered to refer it to arbitration, but Mr. 
Barnard refused “ unless the title deeds were given up which he had 
stolen from the Hongkong Bank.” 

Mr. Barnard sworn: He filled in the blanks of the deed, but did 
not believe it was a deed of assignment. Mr, Wilkin knew that tho 

roperty was security fora promissory note of $400 held by tho 
Hongkong Bank, Wilkin promised to pay the Bank the amount of 
this note. Wilkin asked him to get the title deeds from the Bank 
that he might investigate the title, and Wilkin kept them. ‘Lhe 
Bank did not give thum to him to use for the purpose of a further 
mortgage on it, and having confidence in Wilkin defendant made 
out adeed which plaintiff believed to be a deed of assignment, but 
was in reality the mortgave, he said “ if you give me this I’}1 be able 
to pay all these small debts anid have a balance in hand.” Wilkin 
registered it unknown to him and charged him with the cost. The 
deed was a fraud upon him, and defendant was just as well aware of 
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it as he was. “TI did not pay the money that is why I would not 
compromise, I wished to put myself right with the public and the 
Bank.” Witness had gone round to every man he owed money to, 
and got them to sue him. He kept accounts: with regard to these 
things there were only a few small items not amounting to $60. He 
had not paid anything since. He had paid $100 for his passage to 
San Francisco in a sailing vessel, and sacrificed about $25 to get the 
rest back, which had since gone inthe form of hotel bills. He never 
thought of engaging Wilkin as a clerk. He had come into the 
Court asa friend under the power of attorney. In point of fact it 
was false that Wilkin ever paid him at the time he mentioned the 
various sums; and true that he never gota penny of them. The 
deed was to be by way of mortgage; because defendant said if he 


gave him that security it would enable him with the assistance of 


Mr. Johnson to pay off these small claims and provide sufficient 


money for him to go home. He never at any time saw any draft of 


the deed until it was brought into Driscoll’s shop by Wilkin and was 
there executed by him without reading, his confidence in defendant 
being unlimited. Defendant knew that he owed a promissory note 
to the Hongkong Bank held on the security of these deeds, and that 
he (plaintiff) never intended the Bank to be prejudiced by their 
temporary loan of the deeds to him. He refused to compromise the 
case, because he wanted to be set right with the Bank and the 
Public. He then contended that the accounts were flotitious, and 
declared that he never had money from Wilkin, except when he 
might have borrowed two or three dollars for Court fees. Wilkin 
was comparatively a pauper when hecame to Yokohama. Witness 
gave him a seat at his table, but told him he was debarred here and 
could not enter into any contract for his services till he was allowed 
to pratice. According to his own account it was distinctly shown 
that there was no intention on the part of the defendant that there 
should be an absolute assignment. Witness then proceeded to 
acconnt for two $500 bills of fictitious dates on the ground that they 
were intended for the Defendant to get discounted, and the latter 
suggested they should be antedated. 

An offer of compromise on the lot being handed over was here 
made. The Judge observed that the terms that Mr. Bate should 
settle what was owing to defendant would place the Registrar in the 
same position as he himself then was. All the dates to the docu- 
ments appeared to be fictitious and he felt inclined to send the 
question to a jury to decide. e 

Mr. Johneon said in answer to his Lordship that he was present 
when the former application was made. The clear understanding 
then was, most unquestionably, that this deed was made to enable 
Wilkin to pay off the debts. 1t was the first timc he had heard of 
these fictitious dates. He considered these glaring improprieties, 


disgraceful to either side. 

In reply to the Court, Constable White stated that he had offered 
M. Barnard $800 for the lot, but the holder wanted $1,000 fur the 
adjoining lot—of the same size. Mr. Marks wanted $1,200. 

Judgment reserved. 





Hextracts. 
EXAMINER AND LONDON REVIEW, 


Travels of a Naturalist in Japan and Manchuria. By Arthur 
Adams, F. L. 8., Staff-Surgeon, R.N. Hurst and Blackett. 

Our readers need not be deterred from getting Mr. Adams's 
volume, by its ominous title. The author does not devote himself 
exclusively to wearying discussions on the habits and peculiarities of 
land-crabs and beetles, but manages to intersperse some very plea- 
sant descriptions of the scenery, manners, and customs of the coun- 
tries he visited. His first voyage was from the Land’s End to Rio 
Janeiro, where he lingered awhile to study the flora and fauna of 
the neighbourhood. On his way.to the China Seas he touched at 
the Cape of Good Hope, where, however, we will not detain our 
readers, but will pass at onoe through the “ Gate of the East,” as 
the Straits of Sunda are called, and sail for the Flowery Land. We 
will first take a stroll with our author through the straggling villages 
on the banks of the Yang-tsze-Kiang, in the early spring, and note 
some of the peculiarities of Chinese life and scenery. The general 
aspect of the country is suggestive of smiling plenty. A vast green 
cultivated plain spreads inland as far as the eye can reach, while 
farms and hamlets lie scattered around. Undulating fields of wheat 
and barley alternate with purple tares, sweet-scented flowering 
beans, and the snowy pods of the cotton plant. ‘“ The grassy green 
mounds are yellow with Chrysanthemum chinense, and from them is 
heard the sibilant song of the grasshopper-lark. The pheasant 
crows in the young corn, and the pretty ringdove flies across the 
path to join her mate in the bamboo thicket. The banks of the 
river are covered with violets and dandelions, mixed with patches of 
Thawmatopsis, and, what is rare in these southern latitudes, with the 
blue flowers of a little gentian.”” The natives are busy in all dir- 
ections; while the men are turning the sod and weeding the crops, 
the women are carefully tending the cotton plants, and the children 
are gathering esculent leaves. Magpies and mina-birds chatter in 
the willow and elm trees, and innumerable ducks quack in the 
dykes which surround the houses. At the junction of the Wool. 
sung and Yang-taze rivers the scenery changes. Here the mudflate 
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begin, and stretch away for miles. In these marshy lands buffaloes 
delight to wallow, “ the white padi-birds stand in a row at the edge 
of the water, and far away in the distance, like a sentry at his out- 
post, watches the grey solitary heron. A flock of teal settles down 
in the water, and the sparkling surface of the river is dotted with 
brown-sailed junks.” In the evening the frogs begin tv be demons- 
trative, and haunt the banks of the dykes and streams. 

While sailing among the groups of islands at the entrance of the 
Gulf of Pecheli, Mr. Adams had an adventure which is worth re- 
cording, if only as an illustration of optical delusion, which might 
have beoome a source of error. A long, dark object, apparently an 
enormous snake, was seen in the distance, working its way vigorous- 
ly against the tide by lateral undulations of its body. To lower a 
boat, to ll it with sailors burning for the encounter, was, in the 
language of one of our popular novelists, the work of an instant. 
But, alas! on a closer inspections, the supposed sea-monster turned 
out to be only a “ long, dark root of a tree, gnarled and twisted, and 
secured to the moorings of a fishing net, the stormy tide passing it 
rapidly, giving it an apparent lifelike movement and serpentine 
aspect.” Hence, says Mr. Adams, the sea-serpent, with ite train of 
attendant wonders, Leaving the rivers and coast of China, we now 
sail with our author to those unknown islands which form the 
Korean Archipelago. Mr. Adams is not able to say that the 
Koreans were agreeable visitors, or that their habits were cleanly. 
Like the Tartars mentioned in an old book of travels by William de 
Rubruquis, “they never wash any cloathe—nay, they beat such as 
wash, and take their garments from them!” They are also greatly 
addicted to the worship of Bacchus, and indulge in wholesale pilfer- 
ing. The Koreans at one period inhabited a considerable portion of 
Eastern Tartary, but having been driven out, took refuge in the. 
peninsula which now bears their name. Their priests are followers 
of Buddha; they shave their heads and beards, eat nothing that 
had life, and are forbidden to converse with women. There are 
numerous convents and nunnerios, where societies of religious 
women live, who are “all shorn, abstain from flesh, serve idols, and 
may not marry.” Some vague traditions of the Tower of Babel 
seem to haunt the Koreans; and, as Hamel remarks, they believe 
that “ mankind originally only had one language, but that the de- 


sign of building a tower to go up to heaven caused the confusion of 


tongues.” From the Korea Mr. Adams proceeded to survey the 
coast of the comparatively obscure region of Manchuria : 

This immense territory, stretching beyond China towards the 
north and east, has a climate equal to any in Europe, though in 
winter the cold is very severe, the temperature sometimes falling as 
low as ten degrees below zero. Our exploration was limited entirely 
to the coast, which is flat and level, but inland the country is des- 
cribed as very mountainous the peaks of the Shan-Alin range being 
twelve thousand feet high and covered with snow which never thaws 
even in summer. 

The bear and the deer are in undisputed possession of the forest 


ands, and herds of half-wild cattle range undisturbed these vast 


solitudes. We examined the rich pasture lands and wild savannas 
of the coast-line; but of the inland regions our information was very 
scanty, as we had no opportunity of penetrating into the interior of 
the country. The villages, however, are said to be large and popu- 
lous, and the land is rich and highly cultivated. The population of 
Manchuria is estimated at fifteen millions. 

Renowned for personal bravery above all the peoples of the Mon- 
golian race, this obscure region nourished those conquering Tartars 
who changed the ruling dynasty of China ; and to the present day 
the original warlike instinct still attaches to the Manchu Tartare, 
manifesting itself, I believe, as strongly as ever. Military appoint- 
ments are usually held in Ohina by Tartars, while the more intellec- 
tual Chinese fill the higher offices of the State. In the late war with 
China, the Manchu cavalry charged again and agnin the British 
squadrons, but their undoubted valour was of no avail, as th ey were 
borne downwards and ridden over by the superior weight of our 
horses, while the poor “‘ Braves” endeavoured to keep possession of 
the forts. But what could crossbows avail against Armstrong 

8. 
In the fertile inland plains of Manchuria rice grows in abundance, 
and on the province of Liao-tung there are numerous tobacco fields. 
The Manchu Tartars are active, sturdy hunters, whose constant 
companions are their rifle and wolf-like dogs. They chiefly differ 
from the Chinese in their hair being parted in the middle, and hang- 
ing down behind in two long tails. The Manchu women are clothed 
in loose blue jackets, reaching down to the waist, and bright red 
petticoats. Their legs are bound round with straw as a defence 
against snakebites, and their hair is worn in two long tails reaching 
to the waist, and decorated with red cloth atthe end. Their ear- 
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rings are of silver, and a small ring of silver with a glaas drop to it 
ig worn through the right ala of the nose. 


Mr. Adams visited the neighbouring island of Saghaleen, the gene- 
ral features of which he found to be very similar to those of the 
opposite coast of Manchuria. “ Primary formations compose hills 
and rocks of varying heights, and wild tracts of country are covered 
with high, rank grass scrub, and masses of fine trees. The most 
conspicuous trees are conifers, pines, yews, and junipers.” On land- 
ing, a half-scared woman was seen, and followed to the door of a 
littie smoke-dried hovel. Our author and his companions, gently 
pushing aside tho sliding door, entered, and saw the entire family 
before them : 

The countenance of the frightened damsel was shrouled by a veil 
of loose black hair, and all were silent and solenin, squatting on their 
hams around the fire; gipsy-fashion an iron cauldron, with its 
seething mess of fish, hung suspended in the midst. No sign of 
welcome was made, no peace-offering accepted. We therefore quiet- 
ly withdrew, and entered another and a larger hut. Here we found 
four men seated around the smouldering wood fire solemnly smok- 
ing, while two young women were clearing awny the fish bones and 
fragmente that remained after the recent meal The interior of the 
dingy abode was lined with matting, and ona rnised platform on 
one side were an old woman and somo children. The captain and 
wiyself seated ourselves among those strange people, and endeavour- 
ed to win the hearts of the women by pictures from the Zl/vstrated 
London News, which they accepted timidly, and contemplated up- 
side down. The absurd little brown monkey-like imps were regaled 
with sweet biscuits, which they shyly munched with silent gusto, 
and the stolid hairy men were propitiated with tobacco, which they 
sliced up and smoked instanter. We were amused and pleased to 
note the skilful way in which one little savage lighted his grand- 
mother’s pipe, and were surprised to observe that ancient dame 
with a black mane, crouching on all fours, like some hideous sphinx 
begin smoking the soothing weed with apparently the most perfect 
appreciation of its excellent quulity. 

These Ainos, as the aborigines of the island are called, derive 
their sustenance almost entirely from the harvest of the sea. Their 
piscivorous propensities are at once evidont by the great heaps of 
oysters and mussels, and the bones of the salmon, seal, and por. 
poise which lie scattered round their rude dwellings. They catch 
ailinon in large quantities, and sell them to the Japancee, “ reserv- 
ing.” as La Pérouso remarked, “for themselves only the stench 
which adheres to their houses, furniture, clothes, and even the very 
grass surrounding their villages.” 

From Sughaleen our author sailed to Hakodadi, in Yesso, and 
wis much pleased with his first view of Japanese scenery and man- 
ners. The town is prettily situated at the foot of a long bluff prom- 
ontory, with a background of hills covered with dark fir-trees and 
brushwood. The vegetation of Yesso is very similar to that of Man- 
churis, and many of the plants and flowers remind us of our home 
in the western seas. The homely dandelion is here, with its fami- 
liar jagged leaves, and the modest lily of the valley grows in pro- 
fusion ; while in many parts the eye rests lovingly on roses, celan- 
dines, honeysuckles, and anemones. 

On entering the town the impression produced is equally agree- 
able, the quiet and order which everywhere prevail contrasting 80 
remarkably with the noise, dirt, and confusion of Chinese cities. 
There ia here no tumult in the streets; but the craftsmen are busy 
in their shops. Smiling damsels are drawing water ut the wells, 
and even the children are demure and well behaved, no unruly 
urchins throwing dirt at the stranger as he pusses. The very dogs 
have a sort of canine polftteness, and disdain to snarl and bark at the 
wanderer from distant climes who has landed on their shore. The 


atreets are wide, well watered, and bounded by rows of unpainted ; 


houses consisting of one story, each offering on the roof the sume- 
what remarkable spectacle of a tub of water and a broom, obviously 
precautions in ense of fire. 

As TI strolled alono about the town I came to the great temple of 
Buddha, into tho courts of which I entered. It was ornamented 
with numerous strange devices, among which wero quaint dragons 
and huge stone tortoises. While I was gazing abstractedly at these 
ungainly figures, n burst of sunlight streaming through a little win- 
dow in the roof covered the gilded colossal idol with a golden glory, 
revealing at the same time the figure of a female devotee prostrate 
on her face before the shrine. The temple gardens are ina solemn 
pine-woo), and the central avenue is ornamented with grand solid 
monohihs sacred to the dead. Not the least remarkable objects are 
the ancient sculptured rock-masses covered with ingcriptions. As I 
was examining them, the solemn tones of the great bell ringing out 
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from a wooden tower in a corner of the saered grove filled me with 
a feeling of awe which I could easily account for. 

During Mr. Adams’a stay at Hakodadi he visited the theatre, 
which he describes as “a large, diboly-lishted, and barn-lke house, 
with a roomy elevated stage, but with no scenery or orchestra.’ Tn 
Japanese theatres Qae pressure of the crowd in the pit is rezulated 
in a very ingenious manner by a network of barricades, which we 
commend tothe notice of London managers. In Japan one play 
frequently Jasts severnl days, and several plays go on in rotation, 
thus allowing the spectator of any particular play to leave his place 
for refreshment. Smoking goes on during the performance, and 
little cups of saki are handed round amid general hilarity. The 
play which Mr. Adams witnessed was what we should eall highly 
sensutional—a boy being murdered before the eyes of the audience ; 
“the blood flowing freely from a—pig’s bladder, hid artfully from 
view.” The acting of this child our author describes as perfectly 
marvellous. 


Among the natural wonders of Japan are the gigantic oysters, the 
number and size of which are astonishing. Mr. Adams found one, 
the flesh of which alone weighed twelve ounces. The rocks of this 
island also abound in large-cared sea-lares and delicately-tinted seas 
slugs. It may interest entomologists to learn that our author ecap- 
tured a Dainaster—Fortune’s beetle-—on the shores of the little 
island of Tubu-Sima, not far from Niplhon. Mfr. Adams does not 
forget to remind us that “the Japanese are famous hands at pros 
ducing odd varicties of plants and a imals. They will present you, 
at will, with o pigeon all white with a black head and wings or all 
black with a white head and wings. <A cechs-eombshell, with them, 
may be straight or curly; a chrysanthemum he dwarfed ov gigantic 3 
a tree be reduced to a tiny shrub. As to the foliage of plants, 
we all know the spotted and variegated leaves brought home 
by Veitch and Fortune.” 

At Tomo, a large town famous for its saki distMeries, our author 
had an opportunity of studying the toilet and dress of Japancso 
ladies : 

In the seclusion of her scrupulously clean but simply furnished 
apartment sits the Niphon belic, in that attitude peculiar to all 
classes in Japan, her legs bent under her, and the palms of her 
hands resting on her knees. One of her attendants kneets behind 
her, and combs her long hair from her forehead, and arranges 
it in heavy coils upon the top of herhead. Great pins of 
glass, ivory or tortoiseshell are now placed at oblijue angles, and 
perhaps a bit of scarlet ribbon is added, giving her head, a peculinr- 
ly piquant, quaint, and picturesque character. The tortoisesholl 
and golden comhs, the enormous chignon worn by European ladies, 
and the long stiletto hair-ping still affected by tho Roman contadina 
are not a whit more oxtravagant than aro the ornaments of a Japan- 
eso lady’s coiffure. The wives of tho Mikado are, I believe, the only 
ladies in Japan who wear their hair hanging loose about their 
shoulders. 

The pattern of our maiden’s silken robes is neat, usually finely 
checkered, and the colours are quict and unexceptionable. Her 
amplo outer garment lias loose hanging sleeves, her under robe is 
very narrow skirt. These two vestments are fastened with a wide 
sash of most voluminous proportions, which is ticd behind in a hugo 
knot. In the ten-gardens this is a very bec ming feature in tho 
pretty waitresses, who, bending one knee, offer you tea and sweet 
meats ona lacquered tray. Unlike the ladies of the Flowery Land, 
our damsel of the Land of the Rising Sun wears no spacious pan- 
taloons; and her feet are bare. Hor face is made beautiful by 
cosniectics, her complexion is whitened with pearl-powder prepared 
from the dried fruit of the Marvel of Peru, and her lips are painted 
with a rich vermillion dye. 

The ugly fashion of staining the teeth black, and plucking out the 
hair of the eyebrows, is not followed by our charming “ Moogmi,” 
for she remains at present “in maiden meditation, fancy free.” 
This unbecoming custom, I quite agree with Mr. Oliphant, appears 
to be a heartless device of jealous husbands, who wish to keep 
entirely to themselves a useful household manager to mind their 
domestic concerns, while they themselves pay visita to the tea houses, 
and are waited on by smiling Hebes! I constantly saw among the 
upturned femalo faces smiling at the foreigner, many married women 
with their hands before their mouths, endeavouring to conceal 
what they evidently regard as a disfigurement of the features. 

A Japanese lady in walking attire forms a rather pretty picture, 
as, shading her eyes with hor open fan, she slides along in her 
erass-woven sunduls, her hair tastefully arranged, and her loose- 
sleeved jacket partially covering her narrow skirt. I think she 
contrasts not unfavourably with an English girl in bright-coloured 
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walking dress, and head of portentous size, stepping mincingly along| ¢ the expense ef Belgium.” M. Bismarck accompanied his telegram 
with the celebrated “ Grecian bend !” to the Prussian Minister with the promise of a further written ex- 
But when I observe a lady of Niphon on horseback, taking the | Planation, and we may say that the more categorical its statements 
air, bestriding a high conical wooden saddle, holding on to it in | 80d the speedier its publication the more assured shall we be by its 
front with both her hands, and her knees up to her elbows, while a | ®Ppearance. 
barelegged groom leads her sorry nag, I think she presents a figure| It must be a matter of regret that the explanation of the French 
at once inelegant and absurd ; contrasting very unfavourably with a | Government does not come before us in the same direct manner as 
bonny English maiden in o dark riding-habit which. sets off her | the telegram of Count Bismarck. It appears that M. de Lavalette 
slender supple form as she sits with easy grace her beautiful Arab called on Lord Granville late on Thursday afternoon, and commu- 
mare ! nicated the purport of a despatch from the Duo de Gramont, but 
With this quotation we are compelled to bring to a close our| Without leaving a copy of it with him. Lord Granville at once 
notice of Mr. Adams’s instructive and amusing volume. We have | proceeded to draw up a summary of what he had been told for the 
been unable to do full justice to his researches asa naturalist, as} instruction of Lord Lyons at Paris, and he read to the Lords yes- 
we preferred to examine the portions of the volume which were | terday his despatch to our Ambassador containing this summary. 
likely to be more generally interesting. We can, however, promise | It is in the utmoat friendliness to France we express our regret 
tle student. of Nature a rich treat; and, unless he is more than | that the French Government has refrained from communicating a 
human, we feel sure that, after perusing Mr. Adama’s book, he wil] | 7¢7atim copy of its explanation of the Treaty, and it is even doubt- 
long to undertake a eruise in the eastern seas. ful from Lord Granville’s statement whether M. de Lavalette did, 
in fact, read the whole af the despatch he had received The syb- 
stance of the communication from the French Foreign Qffice cons 
sisted of a counter-acousation against M. Bismarck as the originatay 
of the scheme for extinguishing Belgium and despoiling the other 
intermediate Powers between France and Prussia. M. de Eaval- 
ette was instructed formally to assure Her Majesty’s Government 
that in these proposals the initiative was taken entirely by the 
Pryssian Cabinet. This general charge is supported by precise 
statements that, in 1865 at Berlin, and in 1866 at Brumn, Count 
Bismarck told M. de Lefevre de Behaine, then Chargé d’ Affaires 
at Berlin, that Prussia would willingly recognige the extention of 
the French borders by the absorption of French-speaking neigh- 
bours. The effect of these statements is weakened by the additional 
remark from the Duc de Gramont that if France coveted Belgium 
she could easily have got it with the proffered assistance of Prussia. 
The real point in dispute is whether Prussia ever offered such as- 
sistance, and to argue that it must have been offered because France 
could have easily taken Belgium with it, but abstained, is a singular 
logical process. The French Minister of Foreign Affhirs, however, 
shows how the honour of France can be cleared. Count Bis- 
marck charges that, at a time of peace, the French Ambassador 
proposed to him to settle all possible differences between them by 
absorbing Belgium, compelling a forced sale of Luxemburg, and 
defying in arms every Power opposing these violations of justice and 
of international obligations. In support of his charge he produces 
a Draft Treaty, embodying these proposals, in the handwriting of the 
French Ambassador at Berlin. The Duc de Gramont replies that 
all these things were suggested by M. Bismarck, and specifies par- 
ticular oocasions when they were made. In such a question of honour, 
why should not the French Minister of Foreign Affairs produce 
the best evidence at his command to refute his adversary ? He must 
possess the contemporary despatches of M. Benedetti and M. de 
Behaine, and he might lay these before the Diplomatic Body at 
Paris, as Count Bismarck produced M. Benedetti’s manuscript at 
Berlin. We know of no solid reason that can be advanced against 
this suggestion. It affords the simplest means of vindicating the 
sincerity of the French Government, and the charge is sufficiently 
serious to warrant its adoption, were it a greater depurture than it 
would be from the usages of diplomacy, an: were it not in this 
instance justified and sanctioned by the proceeding of Count Bis- 
marok. 
It is time the mystery of the Secret ‘I'reaty should be cleared up 
by something more definite and categorical than commusiquds to 
official and semi-official journals, and condensed statements, with 
promises of more to follow, transmitted by telegraph. Our habitual 
und national distrust of official organs has been increased by recent 
experience. 


















































THE HISTORY OF THE SECRET TREATY EXPLAINED 
IN THE LORDS. 
(Times.) 

Another point in the history of the Projected Treaty is now con- 
fessod on both sides. Lord Granville informed the Lords yesterday 
that the Marquis de Lavalette had called on him, under instructions 
from Paris, to acknowledge that the draft at Berlin was in the 
handwriting of M. Benedetti; but that it had been written by him 
under the dictation of Count Bismarck. It is added that the German 
Minister wished by this manwuvre to entangle the French Govern- 
ment in a conspiracy against the liberties of Belgium, and few will 
deny that he succeeded in the attempt. It is evident, indeed, that 
M. Benedetti is in a mesh from which he cannot easily escape. 
Whatever the degree of indignation manifested at the Tuileries when 
the suggestions of the Treaty were reported, only to be summarily 
rejected there, they were received by M. Benedetti with so much 
calmness and carelessness, that he did not scruple to compromise 
himself and his Imperial master by reducing them to writing. 
That he should do this and then hand back the draught to Count 
Bismarck, without informing the Emperor of the step he had taken, 
must ever remain one of the marvels of diplomatic tradition. .... 

The confirmation of the statement as to M. Benedetti’s hand- 
writing was part only of a long communication made by Lord 
Granville to the Peers yesterday. The Foreign Secretary expressed 
a strong opinion on Monday evening that it was the duty of the two 
Powers implicated to clear up the suspicions engendered by the 
publication of the Draft Treaty, and he rose in his place yesterday 
to give the answers he had réceived to this challange. The first was 
a long telegram from Count Bismarck to Count Bernstorff, the 
Prussian Ambassador at our Court, identical in many respects with 
the telegraphic despatch we published yesterday morning. Count 
Bismarck throws upon Franoe the whole blame of the temptations 
that have been addressed to Prussia from June, 1866, to the present 
hour; and it must be acknowledged that if his account of the ne- 
gotiations of the last four years be imaginary, he has contrived that 
the course of events shall fit into it wonderfully. He endeavours 
also to remove the slur involved in the fact that he listened for years 
to repeated suggestions for the spoliation of his innocent neighbours. 
Though repudiating every solicitation as it arose, he felt bound, he 
says, for the sake of peace, to keep the secret until the time came 
when the violence of his adversary released him from his obligations- 
Far from proposing to France to enlarge herself at the expense of 
her neighbours, he has always withstood such a policy, and on the 
single occasion when it emerged into the light of day—when the 
negotiations of the Emperor with the King of Holland for the 
purchase of Luxemburg were revealed—he was prepared to wage 
war against it. All this is very specious if it is not true, and Count 
Bismarck appears a miracle of adroitness,as M. Benedetti stands 
confessed a miracle of indiscretion. Count Bismarck mentions the 
time when M: Benedetti’s manuscript was left with him—it was in 
1867, at the time of the neutralization of Luxemburg; he declares 
that it was the conviction that territorial aggrandizement could not 
be obtained with the co-operation of Prussia that ripened the resolu- 
tion to gain it by war; and he adds the momentous statement, “I 
have even reason to believe that if this publication [of the Draft 
Treaty] had not taken place, France would have proposed to us, 
after the completion of her own and of our own preparations for 
war, to enforce Count Benedetti’s programme at the head of the two 
armies against unarmed Europe—-that is to say, to conclude peace 





WAR ITEMS, 


Tua CONCENTRATION OF THE FRENCH.— I said in a former letter 
that certain indications had convinced me where the concentration 
was taking place; and I may now mention what some of these indi- 
cations were. Independently of the large camps which we saw, and 
which told something, there were other suggestive facts. At Bitsche 
the train was entirely emptied of the officers and suldiers who were 
travelling by it. Officers of several regiments of infantry, of artillery, 
and of staff, got out here. Soldiers of several regiments and of 
several battalions of Chasseurs did the same. My companion and 
myself had a first-class carriage entirely to ourselves the whole way 
from Bitsche to Saarguemines. The grand guard of an army 
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the boots of the men cannot hold out during a few day’s march. 
The Prussians are, on the other hand, in splendid condition. Traffic 
is entirely interrupted on that territory, and a spirit of uneasiness 
about what is taking place on the French side is especially to be 
noticed.— Standard. 

SHELLING SAARBRUCK.—While I was‘ running to the train the 
drums beat, the population turned out of the streets, and the troops 
took up their position on the bridges among the barricades. A crowd 
came along the main streets of St. Johann round a man who was 
bringing in the first shell fired. It had struck a soft piece of ground 
and had not exploded. Ifas we suppose, it is the first shell fired in 
the war it will probably be preserved with honour, and become histo- 
rical. The little Bellevue Inn at the top of the hill behind the town, 
the spot where the picket is stationed, and where we used to refresh 
ourselves in the course of our observations of the French, is the first 
house ruined by the war. It was this that the French took as a 
mark for their artillery, probably in order to get the range of the 
town for some future occasion. A shell went through the front wall 
into the room where we used to got our ale, exploded inside it broke 
up both floor and celling, and turned it into a mere wreck of boards, 
table-legs, and broken glass. Another shell without doing further 
mishief, went through the roof of the stables behind. Nobody 
was inthe house at the time; the inhabitants had decamped 
at the first sight of French artillery. Only six or seven shells were 
fired ; three, if not four, of these struck the mark, though the range 
was at least a mile. I wish that thore were no heavier loss to relate 
to-day. The shells hurt no one, but a bullet has brought down our 
first Uhlan this evening. He was moving about at this side of the 
vallay in which the French picket is; the French had been firing at 



























































corps had its tent within sight of the, railway at Bitsche, though 
the mass of troops was concentrated behind the reverse slope of the 
hills. There were many other signs of the presence of large bodies 
of troops For example, there were Chasseurs of several battalions 
to be seen. Now, there is only one battalion of Chasseurs to each 
divison of the army, s0 every fresh number on the Chasseur's 
shoulder-strap implies a fresh division. There were several divi- 
sions about Bitache, reckoning by the Chasseurs I saw, and doubtless 
I did not see all, or nearly all. We reached Saarguemines. Our 
carriage filled again, but this time not with regimental officers, but 
with staff and engineers, and military-looking men in plain clothes. 
They discussed movements. They described General de Failly’s 
reconnaissance with a division, They named the division which 
had marched the previous night for Boulay. The engineers gave 
orders to a clerk of the works just as the train was starting, with 
reference to defence of the line. They all got out at Bening 
Merlbach, the junction with the Metz-Saarbruck line. They were 
joining the left wing of the army. Here we saw a whole division 
encamped beside the rail, and signs unmistakeable of a large force 
near. The left point of concentration is marked by this station. 
Long before this can be published, the whole of the troops from 
Thionville, from Bouzonville, and even from Boulay, will have been 
closed to their right on Bening Merlbach; and I prophesy with 
little hesitation that to-day or to-morrow the left will advance from 
Forbach on Saarbruck and Neunkirchen, and the right from Bitsche 
on Zweibrucken and Homburg, turning the river Saar. The troops 
from Strasburg were being dispatched to Bitsche as fast as their 
legs and the rail could carry them; those from Metz towards 
Forbach, By this time the Guard is probably on the frontier, if 
indeed the whole army is not across.—Standard. intervals all day long in this direction, from a rough piece of ground 


War Misery 1x Genmany.—The war is undoubtedly popular, but where some poplars had been cut down on the slope of the hill 
it seems strange that it should be so. The industrial resources of | Which rises to the left of the Forbach-road. This is the first of our 
this part of Germany have within tho last few years been develo- | men they have mortally hit.—Daily News Correspondent at Saar- 
ped wonderfully. Coal mines, iron works, and manufactories of | 2*#¢*; 
various kinds give employment to thousands; while agriculture,| THs Acres or THz ComManpERS.—Should the Franco-Prussian 
though in rather a backward state, brings comfort and prosperity to | war last for more than a single campaign, it is probable that the 
countless families. Now business is at a standstill 3; the mines and | majority of the commanders who are now conspicuous will sink out 
factories are drained of workmen, and there is acarcely one house: | of sight ; and that new men, whoso names have not yet even been 
hold. which has not lost its most efficient bread-winner. The wheat | heard of, will rise into prominence. It is a curious fact that nearly 
and rye crops are ripening fast, but thero are few men left to reap | every officer of high rank in both the Prussian and French armies is 
them. This, perhaps, is not of 6o much consequence, as women | over sixty years of age. Marshals Mac Mahon, Canrobert, and 
here do most of the field work. There must, however, be a vast | Basaine, General Lebouf, and Admiral Rigault de Genouilly aro all 
amount of want and misery in store for the country. Families with | between sixty and sixty-three ; Marshal Forey is sixty-seven; and 
a house and crop of their own may perhaps manage to live; but | Marshals Randon, Baraguay d’Hilliers, and Vaillant, are all more 
what is to become of those poor creatures who depend on the wages | than seventy-five. On the Prussian side, General Moltke is seventy, 
ofa husband or father, I cannot conceive. He certainly can spare | General Manteufel is sixty-one, General Van Roon sixty-seven, and 
nothing from his soldier's pay. That provision in the Mosaic law | Prince Frederick, who commanded the Army of the Elbe at Sadowa, 
which excused a newly-married man from serving in war has | sixty-nine years of age. Among so many venerable officers it would 
certainly no counterpart in King William's dominions. A young | not be unreasonable to look for tactics of the Fabrian pattern, since 
man, whose three years of regular military service would have age is prudent, and military leaders of past sixty have, personally 
expired this month, came home for a few days at Whitsuntide, and | speaking, more to lose by defeat than to gain by victory. Still, it is 
was then united to the girl of his heart. A house was being got | already plain, even had we not been in a position: to guess as much 
ready for the young couple, and they were to have taken possession | before the late events, that behind these veteran leaders there are 
of it immediately on the bridegroom’s return. Now, of course, his | two minds intensely alive to the value of time, and to that of the 
return is postponed indefinitely, perhaps for ever. His is by no | first prestige of success. This is to be a war of moral impressions 
means 8 solitary case. Numbers of poor fellows have had their honey- | and dramatic effects, as well as hard fighting, and if any man knows 
moon unexpectedly cut short, in some instances after having been | this as well as Napoleon III. it is Count Bismarck. The situation 
married only a day or two.— Zimes. as regards the age and experience of the principal European com- 


Norss ox 18% Two AuMtEs.—I started last night for St. Avold, manders promises to be not unlike what it was when Napoleon I. 
and, having thrown a rapid glance all over that country, I have took the command of the Army of Italy, and it would not be eurpris- 
come to Mets, and have scarcely time to write you a few lines by this | 8 #f some genius appeared, whose rise would depend, like that 
mail. Peltre, St. Avold, and Saarguemines, up to the extreme point wonderful man's, upon disregarding military traditious, and snatch- 
on the frointier, are crowded with troops of all arms. The Emperor | i"8 victory while trampling upon professional conventions. No 
has been through those different points, and come back to Mets in | leader ever turned to greater profit the art of not doing what is 
the evening. Every where in the different camps you find the same | °*Pected, or what by all recognized rules ought to be done, and of 
good organization, and s spirit of quietness, as if the army were only substituting novel and bewildering combinations. Youth and 
camping for ordinary drill exercise. The officers quietly smoke their | 8¥d8city as well as genius are essential to the power to do this, and 
cigars, drink their wine and beer with the same comfort as in the | bese qualities will perhaps soon be forthcoming in men as obscure 
quiet garrisons ; they speak of all subjects but the war. If it were | %¢ the present moment as was the young Corsican, Napoleon Bona: 
not for the immense stores and munitions, and the busy clerks of the | P@rte, in 1790.—New Fork Times. 
war commissariat, you would be inclined to fancy that all is going to 
remain in the same statu quo for some time; but I do not think that My fairest chil ae eraaioas ve th 

‘ f . , no son @ ; 
eae cr Mac aig ne aa something aoe eee No lark could pipe to skies so dull ad Giey : 

’ great struggle will soon begin in desperate Yet e’er we part one lesson I can leave thee 
earnestness. I have obtained this morning a few notes from Wissem- For every day. 
burg. The Bavarian and Badoise army are concentrating their Be sie ting ray 2 aes ho tees ai ! 
strength in the Rhenish Palatinate. The soldiers lodge with the ce ri Foe eee 
inhabitants, who hope to receive a sum of 30 ediacrs per day for eee Ce ee 


One grand, Sweet Song. 
cach man. The equipment of the Bayarians is in a deplorable state; CHARLES KINGSLEY 
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Shipping Entelligence. 
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Sepf. 20, Great Reprltic, Am. “te, Donne, 8,500, from Hongkong, 
Mails, &e., to PLM. SS. Company, 


Sept. 20, Volga, Fro Ste, Bouleés, 1.400, from TWongkong, Muils. 
&u.. to MT. Company, 

Sept. 21, Galler Aae, Am. Ste, Cobb, 2,060, from) Shanghai via 
Southern Ports. Mails. We. to PL VL Sos. Company. 

Sept. 21, Bose af Aestralia, Brit. brig, Desbrouch, 22) from 
Newelhwang, Poans. to Captain, : 

Sept. 21, Pewee sse Chih dle, Ital. Corvette, 2,189, Captain C. A. 
Racca, from Chetoo via Hiove. 

Sept. 28, Moadel, Diutelr briy, 
Deans, to Order. 

Sept. 24, dffalanfe, British steaner, Tullis, 659 from Hivgo, 
General, to Ik. C. hirbs A Co - 

Sept. 240 aved Ammericon steamer, Burditt, 1,900, from Take- 
date, General, to P. MOS. 8. Co 


Geronbeck, 257, from Newchwang, 


PEPARTURE 

Sept. 19, Staaloy, Brit. bara, Doughty. 884, for Coast of China, 
Ratlast. despatched bv Anoustine Heard & Co, 

Sept. J, dar Swed. barg, Wulf, 311, for TWongkong, Ballast, 
desnat hed by Master. 

Sept. 2 Valacea. rit. Str, Bernard, 1.1900, for IT onekony, 
Mails and General, despatched by PL & OL Company. 

Sept. 22, Burealry, Dvit. Ship. Beard, 925, for Coast of China, 
Ditlest, despatched by durdine Matheson & Co, 

Sept. 22, Joka Milton, Vrit. ship, Le doutillier, 618, for Coast of 


=-~} 
China, balla’, des: ntelied bv Tludson Maleoln & Co, 
Sept. 22. dea. Brit. Ste, Andrews, SEG, for Miogo, Nagasaki and 
Shanghai, General, despatched by Bo & O. Co. 
Sept. 22, Comet, Am. ship, Bray, 1.157, for Sain’ Francisco, — bal- 
last, despatched by Sinith Baker & Co. 
Sept. 28, Great Republic, Aan. Str, Doane, 3.500, for San Fran- 
cisco, Mails, &e., despatched by P.M. 8. 8. Company. 


PASSENGERS, 

Per Malacea: Mossrs. Nicol, Tavlor and Pellegein. 

Per Gereat Republic from Tfonekong, Septeniber 12th, 3 PM.: 
D. A. Cou, General Sinith, To AL Harris, Fd. Whitall, Vo AL Pa- 
racho, Capt. Sim RoE, Pred Ashton, also 8 Chinese in Steerave, 
Koy San brancisco—C. PB. Weleh, Cteo. EF. Walters. Mars. MD. Par. 
tridce and Datichter, J. Ss. Tobjas, Mics Is Davis, . Abel. k, Ie 
Mergell, GC. bk. Norris, Re Meal, Hans Alden, also LOG Chinese in 


the Steerage. 

Por Goldea fee from Shainwhat: For Yohohama—Rev. J. S. 
Burdon. Dent. E Ro Tbdvert ny I. Me Narhon, Lambert and wife, 
Prince Golto and servant, CoA Heinneman and servant, Mrs. Reed 
and 2 children, W. Milter, J. Fe Cordes, dG, White, J. F: 
Twombly, P. Haves, J. F. Paltman, Plourdes, Satza, Sabata, 6 
Chinese, and 255 Papanese. Jor San Francisco —E. MM. billings, 
Mos. Billines, M. Pbociliel AL D. Sogetke, Ke Miller, C. Ctunzert. 
For New York— Master. CG. Lambert, Ro Ross. For Liverpool — 
Mrs. J. 8S. Burde, 2 children and servant. For Hongsong—k. 
Fischer und servant. 
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printing or Accounts, ty be addre sed to 
Tus Manager, 


“JAPAN AIAIL” OFFICE, 
No. 168. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 

For five lines or under $1.00 per weck. 
Lvery additional line $0,290 
Repetitions in the “ Japan Weekly Mail” one half of 


sone etsoe 


” 


the above rates. 

Contracts may be made for 3 months, or longer, pay- 
ment in advance. 

All advertiss men's should be at the Oifee, by £ pa. 
on the day previous to publication. The applications 
should specify the length of time for which insertion Is 
required, Tae advertisement will otherwise be charged 
jor until countermanded. 


Tiers oF SUBSCRIPTION -— 
¢Jipax Waekey Main” Perannit's, 826+ Six months 
S13; Phrce months, “7. Sinsie Copies 5Y cents. 
“Jvpas Overtavp Main? per annuwn, S16; Six 
months 283 Larce Inuntiis 255 Stuzle Copies 50 cents, 
40) cents each. 
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THE 
REPORTS & RETURNS 


OF THE 


FOREIGN TRADE OF 1869, 


At the open Ports of Japan, together with the General 
' Summary of the Trade, and a Report on the Commercial 
' System of Osaka have been this day published, bound 
in a convenient form and may be had on application at 
the Jupun Mail Office. 


Price, Three Dollars. 
Yokohama, 9th July, 1870. 


Silk Shippers. 


Sik Shippers desirous of keeping statistical returns of 
the Yokohama Srippers oF SriK, ean be suoplied with 
Books, especially ruled ant printed for the purpose and 
printed slips of Sil’ Shipped for transmission by the 
Mail Steamer. The slips are issued twice per month, 


“JAPAN MAIC OFFICE,” 
Yokohama, August 5th, 1870. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
Mr. ADAMS'S THIRD REPORT, 


ON SILK CULTURE 


IN JAPAN. 
Copies may be obtained at the Jupan Hail 
Office, No. 168. 
Price, One Dollar. 
Yokohama, September 2nd, 1870. 
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JAPAN PUNCH. 


Can be obtained at the Sagan JILil Othee No. Ls. 
Bound Volumes from the begsnning. 
PRICE 
Per SinGue COPY .......cceceee $1.00 


V OTA ADIE- sneezes 89.00 
COMPLETE SEL ...... RET Ten eee $30.00 


9 

) 

N. B.—Only two Complete Sets remain. 
Yokohama, Sept. 20th, 1970. 
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THE 


YOKOHAMA PUBLIC LIBRARY & READING ROOMS. 
No. 38, Water Street, 


ii); 
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Are open to members from Monday June 6th 1870, 
AT 9D a. M. 


Yokohama, June 6th, 187 dtf. 





Signor F. Beato, 


Begs to announce to the Public of Yokohama and 
Travellers visiting the East generally, that he has just 
completed a handsome collection of Albums of various 
isizes, containing views &e., of Japan, with descriptions of 
ithe Scenes, Manners and Customs of the people; com- 
piled after visiting all the most interesting localities in 
ithe country during six ycars residence. ° 
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Wotes of the Ceicck. 
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N error of some little gravity crept into the last issue of this 
Journal, on the subject ofanagreement recently entered 

into between the Japanese Government and Herr Sick. a 
gentleman acrediied to it from the Danish Government with 
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that we silently turn away with a load at our heart, and feel- 
ings we dure not express on paper. 

A very short time since we had occasion to draw serious 
attention tothe wilful and mischievous mis-statements that 
obtain enrrency in the columns of the “ Herald.” At the time 


the powers of an Envoy Extraordinary. Herr Sick did not we felt that our rebuke would obtain no good result, beyond 


come to negotiate a ‘Treaty with Japan. 


This was done three | perhaps, placing the Public on their gnard. We feel ourselves 


e . . ‘ | cae th od BY yoety sa . > ‘ » 
years ago, and during the interval the Danish Consul-General | bound however, for the sake of truth and common decency to 
= oa ‘ . : se g dpi oo “ ald? 
has becninregular official relations with the Japanese Govern- continue noticing the dangerous paragraphs in the “ Herald 


ment. 


as the appear. 


In so doing we shall abstain from any com- 


The special object of Herr Sick’s mission was to induce ment whatever, and merely pledge ourselves to the most care- 


the Impcrial Government to 
own shores of telegraphic communication with Hurope, and 
we are very much pleased to hear that he has been successful 
in his negotiations. How far the Danes possess the resources 
necessary to carry out this scheme—whcether there are other 
nationalitics engaged in it—and what inay be the exact nature 
of the convention entered into on the subject, we have not yet 


acquiesce in the extension to its ful exactness in regard to any contradictions we may have to 


vive, 
DS 

The statement of the “ Herald,” that Mr. Moret is to be 
superseded in his office as Chief Engincer of the Imperial 
Government Railway Department is false. The denial we 


gave to the report of a conspiracy against the Government, 
and our history of the occurrences which gaye rise to it, are 


been informed, but we have good grounds for believing that perfectly true. 


the Japanese Government has every reason to be entircly 
satisfied with the advances made to it, and have responded to 
them in a cordial and appreciative spirit. 


Is a letter which lately appeared in a local paper, a charge 
was brought against this Journal, that it persistently, in 
season and out of season, attacked the mercantile community 


DRAMATIC PERFORMANCE 
IN AID OF TILE 
CHURCH ORGAN FUND. 


ED 


PERFORMANCE. 
The Performance to commence with a New Farce Written 


of Yokohama, and the writer illustrated this by an extract for this occasion. 


from an article, alluded to below. 

In a small place like this, where the movements of almost 
every individual are perfectly well known, the writer of this 
letter must have been fully aware that the *Aiat ol the 
Journal was absent from his post, and that he knew nothing, 
and could have known nothing, of the article in question. 
The disingennousness of the charge is therefore apparent ; 
and as the accusation is supported by no other quotations 
from articles written during the acknowledged presence of 


ENTITLED: 
“THE IRISH COMPRADORE,’ 


Mr. Whortleberry 00.00 wee wee ww. Mr. Cullen 

Mrs Whortleberry ... 0... w. Mrs. Green 

Miss Whortleberry 2.0 cee eee we Miss Poppet 

Mr. Ancustus Smadger ... ».. Mr. Smith 

Badger vas .» Mr. Junius Woodfall 
Ah Ching ... w. Mr. Lips 

Pat Flinn ... w» Mr. Armagh 

Lh) ae oe we eee Mr. Jones. 


To be followed by the Triumviretta arranged by C. F. 


tho Editor, we think it unworthy and unmanly. And we | Buryayp, composed by SULLIVAN, 


insist the more strongly on the use of the latter word as 
applicable to this letter, that the impersonality under 
which such charges are veiled, are worthy of the accusations 
themselves, and of these alone, when it considered that, un- 
like similar positions occupied in a great city, the Editor 


of a Journal here is perfectly well known to every one. If 


“an old resident” will sign his name to such a communica- 
tion, unworthy though he think his conduct is, we have no 
objection to answer him. But we refuse to reply to an anony- 


“COX AND BOX,” 


.. Mr. Roderick 
.. Mr. Cullen 
.. Mr. Fredericks 


Box eee eee see ose eee eee eee 
Cox 
Sergeant Bouncer 


eee eon eee eee see eee eee 





By kind permission of Colonel Norman and Officers. The 
Band of the lst Batt. 10th Regiment will form the Orchestra. 





AYN entertainment was given in the Chinese Theatre on 


mous assailant, who bas shewn by his advances that he docs | Wednesday evening last, in aid of the Church Organ Fund, 
not understand the first conditions on which gentlemen will | of the which the above programme was the “ menu.” 


alone cross swords We might bave replied to a less serious 
charge, even made anonymously; but we refuse to treat this 
lightly. Let “an old resident” quote passages: from 
articles for which he knows us to be responsible—it he is 
correct, there must be an abundance of them—let him sign his 
name to his letter, avd will justly ourselves. But until then 
let him be silent. 

Ir had been our intention to make some further allusion 
to an article entitled “ Young Japan.” which appeared in our 
issue of last week. Our voice ts silenced by sheer herror aud 
disgust. The daily papers have given publicity to letters, 
written by the chauipicns of an aeerieved community, So 
shameful, so infumous, is the neture of this championship, 


y Google 


Before commencing our critique upon it, we must 
take leave to express our regret that the new theatre 
was not placed at the service of the amateurs who were at 
the pains to get up, fora purely public purpose, a perform- 
auce which must have cost so much labour. The great ex- 
pense incurred in fitting up the Chinese theatre, and the 
consequent diminution of the funds available for the purpose 
which it was the object of the performance to subserve, is 
much to be lamented ; aud we are strongly of opinion that, in 
view of this object, any minor objections to the use of the 
theatre which its proprictors may have felt, should have dis« 
The refusal adted immensely to the difficulties 
which had to be encountered, and we are forced to consider 


2 spoared, 
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it narrow and ungenerous in no slight degree. The excuse, 
that the dramatic corps were anxious to inaugurate the 
theatre with their own first performance, is untenable before 
the fact that it was lent for Mr. Bircn’s entertainment. It 
is tobe hoped that as the settlement grows larger, the growth 
of more generous views will attend its development. These 
jealousies act as bars to every improvement sought to be 
introduced into it, and to the desired advance towards 
greater harmony and good feeling among the members of 
the community. 

The performance opened with a farce, written for the occa- 
sion by a gentleman who sustained the principal part in it. 
The plot, though slight, was quite sufficient to support a dia- 
logue written with a very fair amount of smartness, and to 
give rise to some scenes which were amusing. It was 
very well received and the acting of Mr, Akmacna in the 
character of Pat Fiixn was marked by great spirit and 
humour. As a general rule, the assumption of Irish parts 
by amateurs require much forbearance from an _ andi- 
ence, but in this case it was admirably successful, and carried 
the piece through to a successful termination. The other 
characters were well supported. While on the subject of this 
farce, we cannot help remarking how easy—but how ungra- 
cious—it is, to make criticisms which ignore the immense 
difficulty which attends the writing of smart dialogue. It isa 
very commonconviction among those who have never attempt- 
ed either, that the writing of a farce, a five act comedy, or a 
good leading article, is the easiest thing in the world. We 
recommend any one labouring under a delusion as to either 
of these fancies, to make the attempt, premising that we will 
not guarantee to attend either of the first two, should his 
idiosyncracy set in their direction, or to publish the last, 
should his humour assume that form. 

The farce was written for the purpose of furthering a pub- 
lic object ; the duty was willingly assumed, heartily laboured 
at, and carried out with a very fair share of success, looking 
to the great difficulties it involved; nor can any thing, in our 
opinion, be more ungrateful and ungracious than to pass cri- 
ticisms upon it at once coarse and unfair. 

The second part of the performance consisted of the 
“Truimviretta, Cox and Box,” with Mr. Artuur SULLIVAN’s 
music. This was produced in London in 1867 at a house well 
known in musical circles, where the writer was fortunate 
enough to hear the first representation of it. The farce, of course, 
everyone knows. But very few know the charming music 
to which Arthur Sullivan’s genius has married it. This 
music belongs entirely to the English school, but is full of 
the traces of German influence; not as alienating the writer 
from the paths in which he so gracefully walks, but in making 
them broader, and enriching them with ornaments hardly 
known to his predecessors, and utterly beyond the reach of 
the wretched crowd of song writers whose inane impositions 
pass with the bulk of the English nation as music. Of these 
people, it is impossible to write with the semblance of patience, 

and until we can root them out, and sow some good musical 
seed in the English mind, we shall be liable to the terrible 
infliction of their maudlin and irritating impertinencies. 
Nothing is better calculated to do this than Sullivan’s music. 
He is always graceful and easy, full of fine and delicate feeling, 
his transitions are unexpected but never startling, his modu- 
lations are ingenious without being laboured. His pathos, as 
well as his humour, is real. The first does not depend ona 
meaningless minor note, thrown in for want of any real means 
of touching the heart; and the latter as little depends upon an 
allegro, which, if the time were changed, would make a feeble 

vapid adagio. His music reflects the sensibilities of a man 
of deep and keen feeling. He has acquired the resources of 
Germans by conscientious study, and he uses them with the 
most tasteful discretion, without ostentation or pedantry. His 
simplicity never becomes weakness ; and when he rises, he does 
so without effort, or danger of becoming laboured and obscure. 

It appears to us that in the performance of this piece, more 
of the dialogue should have been omitted, and « 


much of it retained, as would serve for a th 
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string the charming shells of Sulli 
ly recommend this when it is ag 
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The piece is opened by an overture, very sensibly unambi- 
tious, but very vigorous and effective, commencing in the 
key of G minor, and passing by an easy transition into that of 
G major. The first song, Rataplan, is allotted to Bouncer, 
metamorphosed in the version from the traditional female 
lodging-house keeper of the original farce into an old Army 
Sergeant, who extends the same offices to the rival printer 
and hatter. Bowuncer’s song is an “allegretto marziale" 
in the kev of F minor, in which he recalls his brilliant days 
in Her Majesty’s horse, and it was sung with capital effect by 
Mr. Frepericks. I[t is full of spirit and clever writing, and 
terminates in the major key with admirable effect. This is 
succeeded, after a short interval of dialogue, by a duet— 
“Stay Bouncer, Stay,” in which Cox upbraids his landlord 
with the mysterious disappearance of his coals and other 
things as dear to him, which become small by degrees and 
beautifully less. It is charmingly written, and terminates 
with an “allegro militario,” in which BovnceR asserts his 
rough military honesty to a constant refrain of *“ Rataplan,” 
while Cox throws some doubts upon it, which are justified by 
the state of his cupboard and coalscuttle. This is followed in 
due order by Box’s song of “ Lullaby,” addressed to his 
rasher, which he leaves on the coals while he takes a nap preli- 
minary to his main sleep. This little song is as tender and 
graceful, as if it had been addressed as a serenade by a lover 
to his mistress under her casement. It was beautifully sung 
by Mr. Roperick, but produced less applause than he was 
justly entitled to for his excellent reading of it. It would 
occupy too much of our space and our readers patience to 
analyze the whole piece, and we must pass over much that 
well deserves analysis and would certainly extort praise. 
There is a spirited trio between the three characters, in which 
one of the themes of the overture is introduced very effective- 
ly; it was very accurately sung, as well as delivered with 
great spirit and effect. This is succeeded by a “ duet sere 
nade” in the key of B flat major, a mock heroic, in which Box 
takes his gridiron into service as a guitar, and Cox presses the 
bellows into use as a Concertina. The effect is really comic, 
and the music so pretty and graceful, that one almost wishes 
it were more available for drawing-room purposes, than from 
the nature of the requisite accessory acting it can possibly 
be. We come in due time tothe “gambling duet,” where 
Cox and Box throw dice, and toss their respective reliable 
coins for the hand of Penelope Ann. This is an extremely 
clever piece of writing and was well delivered by the two dis- 
putants, whose quarrel brings Bouncer on the stage with his 
charmingly ludicrous “ Rataplar,” in which hatter and printer 
chime in, so as to form a spirited trio with which the quarrel 
terminates. Then comes the “finale.” Box opens it, and is 
immediately joined by Bouncer, whose martial soul is fired by 
an allusion to “arms,” though the pacific Box only uses the 
word in reference to the embrace of the kindly sergeant, who 
sees a bright vista of successful business before him in his 
capacity of landlord, and enrols his two lodgers in a bond of 
perpetual amity, sealed with their promise to remain his 
tenants. Bouncer's part breathes the old military measure of 
his early song, and the refrain of an enthusiastic “rataplan” 
winds up the whole. 

The parts were acted with great spirit, though the dialogue 
dragged; but the music was admirably performed and the 
piece proved an entire success. The acting of Bouncer was 
very good; Box’s “lullaby” was sung so sweetly that we 
cannot help referring to it again; and Cox, who also sang 
very effectively throughout, exhibited such capacities as an 
actor and singer as lead us to hope we shall often see him 
again. 

The accompanimonts were extremely well and judiciously 
played by Mr. Wuanrtoy, of H. M. Ist 10th Regiment, but we 
wish he had had an instrument more worthy of his powers. 
A namesake of the composer conducted the music, and to him 
is largely due the spirit infused into the singing, and the ex- 
cellent ensemble of the concerted pieces. 

poe Band of H. M. 10th Regiment performed the overture 

anette between the parts. It is a good stock piece, but 
oa out, to say nothing of the confusion W hich 
- attend the rapid passages in which the 
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triplets and sixes run. A morning’s good practice over these 
would reduce them to order; at present they are all over the 
place. * The Band, at times, plays very nicely, but we have 
never yet heard these passages go as they should. 

Nor can we conclude this critique without referring to the 
services of a gentleman who has given abundantly of his 
time and attention to the preparations necessary for this 
entertainment. It is only right that the public should know 
the obligations they are under to Mr. WALTER Brent. Satis- 
fied with a most ungrateful part in the farce, he has Jaboured 
night and day on the equally ungrateful duties of general 
supervisor of the arrangements, and those alone know how 
arduous these are, who have undertaken the fitting up of a 
theatre, or the conversion of a mere barn into an attractive 
honse of entertainment. 





JAPANESE NOTES. 


a 


Surorpt by the national custom of disembowelment 
has of late been by no means infrequent in Japan; 
but one instance of recent occurrence in Yedo has Created 
such a profound impression in native circles, owing to the 
publicity given to it by the action of the Danjdtai (cen- 
sorate), that it ought not to pass unrecorded. We have 
been fortunate enough to obtain copies of the documents 

_ connected with the affair, for when was a Japanese ever 
known to rip his belly open without a paper explanatory 
_ of his reasons for so doing being found on his person ? 
and the whole story is so peculiarly characteristic and 
interesting from several points of view, that we cannot do 
_ better than allow the documents to speak for themselves. 
Memorial of the Censorate (Danjétai) to the 
Privy Council (Dajdkwan). 

On the 27th of the seventh month, a Samurai of the 
Kagoshima Han (Satsuma), named Yokoyanma Shitar6, 
impelled by a desire to ameliorate the Government and 
by a praiseworthy anxiety to make some return for the 

~ benefits he had received from his country, presented to 
the Parliament a memorial containing ten articles of 
counsel for the times, and requesting that it should be 
entertained even at the cost of hia life, he proceeded 
straightway to the front of his Yashiki and there with 
repeated gashes cut his belly open. Fortunately, before 
life was quite extinct, a fellow clansman saw him, and by 
the application of surgical remedies, brought him to 
sufficiently to enquire what motive had impelled him to 
the commission of the deed. In reply the dying man 
handed him a copy of the memorial, which was thus sure 
to reach the notice of the Government, and immediately 
expired with an expression of joy beaming on his coun- 
tenance. Surely such a fate is to be pitied and deplored 
in proportion as such men are rare in the age on which 
we have fallen. There are, indeed, wise men and there 
are foolish ; and in wisdom there are degrees more or leas ; 
but putting aside altogether for the present the question 
of the wisdom of the counsel which he offered to His 
Majesty, and looking only to the motive which prompted 
-his action and to the spirit by which he was animated, it 
does not admit of doubt that he was actuated solely by a 
feeling of the purest patriotism. Now that an enlightened 
Sovereign sits upon the throne and is aided by a prudent 
Prime Minister, that an assembly of able men has been 
called together, whereby access to the Imperial ear has 
been thrown open, that we have fallen upon times when 
every effort is requisite for the good governance of the 
country, it would surely not be the part of a good Em- 
peror who loves his people to turn away from Samurai 
such as this man was, to show a want of sympathy for 
motives such as his. What we humbly and earnestly beg 
of the Government, therefore, is that, adopting such part 
of his eounsel as may be worthy to be adopted, and exer- 
cising consideration for such of it as may be otherwise, 
they vouchsafe an expression of approval of his motive, 
even thongh his action be condoned. If by the adop- 
tion of this eourse men be encouraged to express their 
opinions living, will not every one more earnestly exert 
his energies in his country’s cause, and will not an honour. 
able report attach to the name of the mau who died ?P 
Your servants in venturing, in violation of the reverence 


due to His August Majesty, to present this memorial, 


Google 


take the liberty to append also the report of the officer of ; 


our department who held the inquest. We earnestly 
entreat that our representation be favourably considered, 
and that without delay publicity be given to the expres- 
sion of approval we ask for; and if this our request he 


granted, not only will your servants rejoice, but the — 


thousands and tens of thousands of the people will 
receive it as a happy omen. 
Presented with profound respect 


The DANJOTAI. 





The Memorial which Yokohama Shétard presented to 
Parliament, and then went and disembowelled himself 
outside the Yashiki of his clan. 

Seeing that the new regime has been established, and 
the unification of the Empire accomplished by the bring. 
ing of all the cities, clans and towns, (Fu, Han, Ken) 
directly under the Imperial rule, surely it behoves that 
a new and better system of government be extended to 


them. But how shall this end be gained P The corrupt — 


abuses of the old Shogunate are silently infecting the 
New Government, and men pronounce good to-day, that 
which yesterday they denounced as evil. 

T venture to enumerate the existing abuses : 

1.—To begin with, the exalted office of the Prime 
Minister; his extravagant pomp and luxury throw the 
Sovereign into the shade, and he regards not the starva- 
tion and misery of the poor. 

2.—Most of the public offices, high and low, are filled 
by men, who, while making a fair show outwardly, are 
inwardly intent only upon increasing their own reputa- 
tion or advancing their own interests. 

3.—The vacillation in the Imperial policy is such that 
the whole nation is left in uncertainty and cannot discern 
whither it is tending: in short, all is shuffling and 
temporizing. and there is no singleness or sincerity of 
purpose anywhere. . 

4.—The expensiveness of travelling, transport, and 
communication of every kind has been raised more than 
twenty per cent by exorbitant taxes, tyrannically imposed 


in utter disregard of public opinion, or the state of the ; 


times, and exacted with relentless stringency. 

5.—No respect is paid to principle; expediency only is 
regarded while honesty is contemned, to the weakening 
and corruption of the national character. 

Men are not sought out for offices, but offices gre 
sought out for men; consequently in every department 
there are many, who, instead of exerting their best efforts 
from a sense of duty, look only to the money they can 
make by their office, regarding it in the light of a more 
or less profitable business. 

7.—Associations held together by the bond of eating 
aud drinking are many and strong, while those cemented 
by the bond of principle are few and powerless. 

8.—In consequence of the heedless levity with which 
the Treaties were entered into, our foreign relations are 


fraught with questions which might at any moment 


embroil us in strife. 

9.—Official promotion is regulated by partiality, not 
by merit ; and there have been several instances like that 
of Kasuga, where, so far from being rewarded according 
to their merits, innucent men have been ruined. I am 
told that the blame of this is to be laid at the door of 
Iwakura and Tokudaiji. 

10.—Superiors and inferiors are trying to snatch the 
advantage one from tbe other, and the country is in 
danger. It is to be hoped that the gentlemen in office 
in His Majesty’s service will govern in a public, impar 
tial and liberal spirit. 

Hitherto I huve been under the impression that there 
must be many persons of weight who had expostulated 
with the Government in the same sense as the foregoing, 
but secing that things ave daily growing from bad to 
worse, 1 can only come to the conclusion that no one has 
done so. Much less then would any remonstrance from 
au obscure and noteless individual like myself have had 
a chance of being listened to, however persistently it 
might have been offered. Therefore it is that, regardless 
of offended Majesty, I make this plaint through the 
medium of my worthless body, with the earnest prayer 
that it may be vouchsafed a hearing. 
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With profound awe and reverence I present this] every expedient which seicnce, ingenuity, or special know- 


humble memorial. 

Yokohama, Shétar§, 27th day of 7th Month. 

Such is the story: we leave our readers to make their 
own comments. It should be mentioned, however, that 
in this instance the Censorate faithfully refleeted native 
public opinion, and the Government so far complicd with 
their request as to order a grant of one hundred rios for 
the honourable burial of the corpse. 

Besides the above memortal, it is said there was found 
on the person of the suicide an argument against a project 
still strongly entertained by a large and intluential party 
in Japan, namely, the resubljugation of the Corea. We 
hope to be able in our next issue, to lay this latter 
document also before our readers. 





MR. ADAMS’S THIRD REPCRT ON SILK 
CULTURK. 





NY of our readers who paid careful attention to the 
review of Mr. Apams’s Third Report which appcear- 
ed in our issue of the 10th ultimo, will easily understand 
that the remarks we made upon the appearance of discase 
among the silk-worms which had been reared at Shimamnu- 
ra from imported seed, would attract theearnest attention of 
those who were either instrumentalin introducing it thither, 
or were interested inatradevonwhichso much more depends 
than could be presumed from its mere value in a statistical 
point of view. But as the gravity of the question is great, 
and may not have been thoroughly realized by these who 
had no special interest in it, we may be pardoned for a 
short recapitulation of the main features of Mr. ApAMs’s 
researches in the district in question. And we do this the 
more readily, that it gives us the opportunity of correcting 
two or three typographical errors which seriously imter- 
fered with the sense of our remarks, and which were 
attributable to the absence of the writer at the time the 
article went to the press. 
~ It would appear, then, that Mr- Apams fonnd at Shima- 
mura some foreign seed, sald to be Italian, which had 
been sent thither to be hatched and reared, in the hope, we 
presumed, that by removing the worms entirely from the 
seat of disease, whether caused by atmospherie influence 
or vitiated food, by submitting it to changed climatic 
influences, and thus restoring it to what may fairly be 
held the neighbourhood of its origimal birthplac>, the old 
virus of disease (not ¢reis as was originally printed) 
could be neutralized or eliminated, and the race restored 
And it must be confessed both 
that the idea was ingenious, and the temptation to carry 
The silkworm of Northern Itely ranks 
Originally 


to its pristine vigour. 


it out very great. 
before all other varicties of the Bombye iors. 
introduced into that country from China, it found there 
conditions so favourable to its growth and vigour, and 
was cultivated with such sedulous care, that the thread 
produced by it excecded in strength, fineness, clasticity, 
and nervons quality, every other with which it could be 
compared. It soon became the source of great wealth to 
the beautiful provinces in which its cultivation was pur- 
sned, and continued to afford oecupation to vast numbers 
of the population, until the fital epidemic broke out which 
has since necessitated a resort to Varivis countries in Europ) 
and Asia, and lastly to Japan, for the secd aceessary 
to perpetuate the belustiy. ‘Po restore the worm to 
its original vigour, therefore, could hardly fail to be an 


object deserving every effort, and calculated to evoke 


Digitized by (5 O gle 


ledge could snegest. Tt was with this view that parcels of 


forcien evgs have been brought into Japan, 


But recent scisntific Investigations have proved beyond 
all qnestien, that the disease called pélrrive is cone 
tuoious, and not only tlias, but that it may be trans. 
mitted hereditarily through moths sprung from. the tinest 
cocoons, in which the discase has vot been suspected. 
(The omission of the word “ wof” in our Review, entirely 
destroyed the sense of this passage.) As the spread of 
infection may result from the simple association of healthy 
aud discased worms, and as the medium which destroys 
them is a definitely organized atom, subtle and permeat- 
ing inthe highest degree, too mnch caution cannot be 
exhibited in guarding the present race of Japanese worms, 
which, though not cutirely healthy, is perhaps move free 
from taint than any in the world, from so fatal a disease. 
As we have already stated, it would be the introduction of 
death into the very seat of hfe, for the Italian and French 
silk cultivation is almost entirely dependent on the supply 
of seed exported from this country. Were the disease to 
break out here, it is hardly too much to say that it would 
be a misfortune to the world at large, and our own views 
lead us to advise the most stringent exclusion of every 
eard of foreign eggs brought here for these experiments, 
We should do this on the general grounds, that it is more 
important to Japan and the world, that the native breed 
of worms here should remain healthy, than that the Euro- 
pean race should be restored by attempts which might 
involye the destruction of the native race. And we are forti- 
fied in this view by passages in Professor Tynxpatu’s letter 
on M. Pasrevr’s researches, published in our issue of the 
27th August. Of these researches it is impossible to 
speak too highly, and we are not surprized that the Pro- 
fessor appeals against such loose unphlilosophieal attempts 
at explanation, as Englishmen, who claim to be considered 
{ 


the very geardians ef Ieductive science, have given of the 


eases of this disease. We are half ashamed to hear of 
the expressions used by men, who, in such matters, should 
be rigid disciples of the great founder of the inductive 
method. “On one point they all agreed,” says Professor 
Tyxpate. They beheved in the existence of a deleterious 
incdium, rendered cpidemie by some occult and mysteri- 
ous influence, to wlich was attributed the cause of the 
malady.” Such phrases one might have expected from 
a Chinese or Japanese philosopher, but not from English 
Justly does the Professor add; “ Between 
such notions and the work of Pasrecr, no physically-minded 


M. Pas- 


TEUR describes in detail his method of securing healthy 


investigators. 
man, will, I apprehend, hesitate in his choice.” 


eges, Which is nothing less than a mode of restoring to 
Europe her ancient presperity in silk industry, and as 
this dues not involve any processes such as those which 
have been resorted to, with so much danger, as it seems 
to us. to the race in this country, we are quite justified in 
our objections to the experiments which these processes 
involve. 

We have wandercd somewhat further into this question 
than we intended, bat mmst plead its ereat interest, both to 
Our 


principal object in again approsching it, was to stite, that 


this country and to Kurops, as our justification. 


we hear on very high authority-—no less indeed, than 


that of the gentleman who was instrumental in transmitting 


/ 
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these eggs to Shimamura, and who is warmly interested 
in the restoration of the industry in Italy, that these were 
not Italian, but Chilian eggs. Their history is shortly as 
follows. Signor Sapa, an Italian, resident in Santiago, where 
he is the director ofa model firm belonging to the Chilian 
Government, was impressed some twenty years ago with 
the suitability of the South American climate to the 
cultivation of silk-worms, and imported some Italian seed 
from Lombardy, with the intention of rearing it on the 
high lands where his farming operations were being car- 
ried on. This seed being of the‘true Lombardy stock, and 
having retained all those qualities which made this stock 
so famous—retained them, too, without a trace of disease 
—Signor Sapa thought that by rearing some of it 
here, and sending the eggs to Lombardy, the old race 
might be restored, and the difficulties at present besetting 
the Silk cultivation of Europe successfully combatted. If 
it be asked, why the seed was not sent direct, year by year, 
to Italy from Santiago, the answer is, that the former 
place being in a southern latitude, and the eggs being 
deposited in Jannary, which answers to the July of the 
northern hemisphere, they could not be hatched until the 
May of the following year, and such a retardation of the 
normal processes of nature would certainly act prejudicial- 
ly upon the worms. The idea therefore was, to send the 
seed to Japan, and there preserve the old race in its 
former vigour, keeping all the chrysalides for seed, and 
thus ensuring in a very short time a large supply of the 
coveted article, which, being free from all possible taint, 
and hatched in the country of its first adoption, would 
lead to the renovation of the entire industry. Signor 
Sapa, who has paid great attention for many years to the 
rearing of silk-worms, most emphatically assured the gen- 
tleman we have previously mentioned as the recipient of 
the seed, that it was perfectly free from all trace of pebrin- 
ous disease. Assuming, however, that the accounts Mr. 
Apamsreceived from the cultivators at Shimamura are trust- 
worthy, the experiment has succeeded but poorly, even if 
we admit, which we are not wholly prepared to do, that 
the worms evinced no symptoms of pebrinous disease. At 


‘the same time it is only just to add, that the same seed 


hatched at Tamanoi, on the other of the river Toné, is said 
to have succeeded admirably well, and the worms hatched 
from it are specially prized by those who rgared them. It 
seems clear that some malady overtook the others at that 
stage of their existence when pélrine generally shows itself, 
and that the mortality among them was very large; though 
against this we must set the fact, that other discases to 
which the worm is liable, manifest themselves at about 
the same period ofits life. But our view is, that some 
suspicion justly clings to the condition even of these eggs, 
and though the experiment may have been made with all 
requisite care, and every possible precaution may have 
been taken, the disease is so subtle, and the injury so 
great which would be inflicted on Japan and the silk 
trade of the world at large, were it to break out in this 
country, that it would be better to discontinue experi- 
ments, which, as far as they have been tried, offer no 
inducement for repetition, and which might be attended 
with most disastrous results, were the subtle and malignant 
poison of pébrine to lurk in the secd with which the 
experiments were made. 
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THE WAR IN EUROPE. 








T may now be justly considered that the last stage of 
the war between France and Prussia has been 
reached. The Emperor, the Casar of the French has 
been taken prisoner; his chief gencral has been compel- 
led to surrender at discretion, while by far the majority of 
his remaining troops are cooped up in the beseiged towns 
and fortresses of France. For the rest what is there? The 
Empress is at variance with those who would defend her 
last home; the Price Impegrat is probably in Belgium, 
while Paris itself is defended only by Policv, Firemen 
and the National Guard. With this state of affairs what 
possible result can the war have but the total defeat of 
the French troops, aud the exaction of heavy compensation 
on the part of the Prussians. 

Let us glance at the present situation. In the first 
place Mac Mauon has been compelled to surrender at 
discretion. It will be remembered that after his defeat 
at Scdan, to which town he retired, he was surrounded on 
three side by Prussian troops, while on the fourth he 
was faced by the Belgian frontier. Mac Manon’s sur- 
render then releases threo armies. STEINMETZ on the 
East can now return to the investment of Metz, while 
on the other side the Crown Prince and the Prince 
Roy at will have full liberty to march on Paris, with no- 
thing to oppose them but the new levies of raw troops 
totally unfit to contend with tho veteran soldiers of King 
Witiram. Under these circumstances the Prussians, at 
least 300,000 strong, will assurediy arrive before Paris; 
the question is—will they succeed in entering the capi- 
tal ? 

To that there can be but one answer. Paris is defend- 
ed by some 400,000 men, who, be it observed, are not 
soldiers, and there is but one fort which could effectively 
interrupt the insidious approach of the national enemy. 
The Prussian plan, asannounced some few weekssince, con- 
templated taking the city by storm, but to our mind that 
will be found a hazardous if not impossible task. A 
force of 200,000 inen cannot be brought to bear upon one 
small point. A breach must be made in the defences. 
and even at the highest computation not more than 
one huudred men could enter the breach in line. The 
Prussian 200,000 might as well be reduced to 20,000 for 
all such purposes. Storming, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the word, would be but a wastv of life and property with- 
out any appreciable result. A simultancous attack on 
several points of the city would have a much better op- 
portunity of success, but, so far as it is possible for us to 
judge, the most happy method would be to encamp before 
the city, and take it after a prolonged siege. There is 
nothing to prevent such a course. There are no French 
troops to attack the Prussians from the rear, and though 
all the country should rise in defence of the capital, it is 
not to be imagined that raw countrymen, even if dressed 
in the little brief authority of conscrits, could in any way 
turn the tide in favour of the French nation. Paris is a 
doomed city when once the Prussians arrive within sight 
of its buildings, and with Paris goue, the rest of France 
must eventually yield. 

France thus in the hands of Prussia, the interference of 
the neutral powers follows as a natural sequence. Eng. 
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land, Russia, Austria, and America, as first class powers, 
will be then justly entitled to negotiate between the con- 
querers and the conquered. Prussia will demand in all 
probability the frontier line of the Vosges; France will na- 
turally object to cede one inch of territory. The Prussian 
demand is certainly beyond all reason, but it is unques- 
tionably her due that money compensation should be 
supplemented by territorial acquisition. Alsace and 
Lorraine should amply satisfy the Prussian desire of ag- 
grandisement, and, if to that is added money compensa- 
tion to the South German States, a satisfactory settle- 
ment is almost certain to be the result: 

Such is probably the course the compaign will take 
during the next few months. The Prussians will com- 
plete their victory over the French. But how will Na- 
POLEON III. emerge from the contest P At present he is a 
prisoner in Prussian hands, if not in Prussian territory, 
but there will come a time when he will be released. 
Will ho go back to the Tuillerics ? We have much mis- 
taken both the French and German character if that is to 
be the result. Prussia will unquestionably stipulate, as 
one of the article of treaty, that Napotron shall abdicate 
in favour of the Comte DE Paris. I[t has been said he 
deserves this fate, and we fear it is almost impossible to 
avoid arriving at the same conclusion. Granting, for the 
sake of argument, that the Empercr had some species of 
right to interfere in the choice of a Spanish King. We 
all know that he promised the ex-queen of Spain to re- 
instal her son, and that in his promise originated his objec- 
tion: but, allowing his right so to complain, where shall we 
look to find his justification for his insults to Prussia? 
Was it not sufficient that the Prince of HonenzoLLERrn 
should resign his pretensions to the Crown? WNapo- 
LEON probably found his tenure of power resting on a 
somewhat unsound basis. A war with Prussia would en- 
dear him to his people who had voted for him at the Ple- 
bisoite; to the soldiers who voted against, as well as those 
who voted for him; and finally would have the effect of 
keeping the repyblican element in Paris in complete sub- 
jection. It was well considered move, but like most 
things that Napotgon undertakes, it was ill executed. 
The Emperor’s mind is one of a most sluggish tempera- 
ment. It is impossible for him to conceive and execute 
a design with that rapidity so important in war. He do- 
clared war on the 15th of July; the first hostilities did 
not take place till about the 6th of August. Is not that 
unpardonable delay? Once arrived on the frontier, 
had the French Army attempted to force a passage 
into Prussia, Germany would have been the battle field ; 
the South German states would have been in a measure 
alienated from Prussia owing to the occupation of their 
territory by the hostile armies, and France would not now 
have to deplore a devastated country, a defeated army, 


and a captured monarch. 


But the army on the Rhine must wait for an incom- 
petent commander in chief. A trifling victory could not 
be utilised, because “Louis and [.” must s:e the fight, and 
the Princk ImpirraL must be “ baptized with fire.’ Far 
better had he been left at home to toy with play soldiers, 
rather than to play with the realarticle Defeat has been 
the result, and defeat will be—must be—the result, where 


such weak counsela as thoso current in the Froich army 


Google 


preponderate. The Emperor never expected defeat, ne- 
ver contemplated its possibility, but it has come, and had 
not the public mind been infected by the eries of “a 
Berlin! & Berlin!!” it might have been expected. 
Her soldiers have 
defeated large and powerful armies. She has been a na- 
tion full of military ardour for years past; the Russians 
have had to submit to her; the Pope has been upheld, 
and the Garibaldini compelled to await a change of for- 
The Austrians, too, have felt the French steel; but 
France, 


France has before won great victorics. 


tune. 
in the Prussian army she meets a different foe. 
in this war, is animated by a strong military enthusiasm, 
but Prussia feels the full weight of an outraged dignity. 
Insulted by the French, she rises with the valour of des- 
peration. Stung to the quick by Gallic sneers and scof” 
fings, Germany—not alone Prussia—turns as a hunted ani- 
mal brought to bay. Fighting, they fight for their Father- 
land, and before such national ardour, military enthusiasm 
fades to nothingness. The French have enthusiasm, 
but they lack generalship. The Prussians have both, and 
asa consequence tlivy are victorious. It may be asked how 
it is that the French havo no generals. The reason is 
easily ascertained. Naroiron.established his dominion by 
a system of duplicity: he has been compelled to maintain 
it by a similar course. Hv has appointed his own friends 
to the highest offices of the nation: his generals are his 
own private friends or immediate supporters, and it is 
obvious that it is morally impossible to find generals for 
the large armies of a first class power from a small 
elientéle. 

But it is perhaps somewhat too severe to lay the whole 
blame of the French reverses on the Emperor. Other 
causes than his incompetency as a commanier-in-chief, 
have aided the Prussian cause. The first defeat morally 
sealed the doom of the Napoleonic dynasty. The Em. 
press, as regent, soon found herself at variance with the 
Corps Legislutif, and as a consequence the Corps Legislatif 
The Emperor’s name was omit- 
Even 
the usual Vive l’Einpercur was left out, and, as might 


mistrusted the Empress. 
ted from a'l proclamations issued in the capital. 


be expected, French enthusiasm for their Emperor soon 
sank to alow ebb. Napotton III became a nonentity in 
his own country. General Trochu became the ruling 
power in Paris,and when defeat followed defeat, the name 
of Napotroy was an object of scorn and derision among 
those people who had before flattered and belauded it, 
As Napoxeon hassown, so must he reap, and unfortunately 
for him, his crop has been singularly unfruitful, and has 


failed at the moment he expected it to succeed. 


What the future of France will be, it is hard to say. 
Certain it is that Napotron has done good to his country. 
He has been able to govern the people satisfactorily : 
he has inaugurated a system of responsible government 
which will last after his fall, and in dismissing the Em- 
peror in favour of the Comrr pe Parrs, the 'rench are ex- 
changing acertain for an uncertain fate. For ourselves 
we profess a large amount, of confidence in the Orleans 
Prince. He has shown iime-elf to be a man of decision, 
moderation, and afability, and if he governs as he pre- 
mises to do, France need have no fear of the future. 

All then, it appears to us, turusupon the Prussians occu- 


pying Paris. It has been said that the city is impregna- 
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ble, but this we entirely discredit. The neutral powers 
cannot interfere until the Prussians are in Paris, and 
when that event arises, we may presume that the chief 
efforts of the neutrals will be directed towards modifying 
the Prussian demands. How long it will take to occupy 
Paris it is impossible to foretell; but, till then, Prussia has 
ample work before her in reducing the towns and strong- 
holds of Southern and Central France. 
will probably give us something definite as to the Prussian 
movements, and till then we must defer any further 
expression of opinion on the subject. 
the causes which have led to Napouron’s defeat ; we have 
ventured to express an opinion as to the result of the 
war. Time only will test the accuracy of our prognos- 
tications. 


The next mail 
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THE WAR. 





Tue following narrative of the war between France and 
Prussia, may be of interest to our readers. It has already 
appeared in the Japan Mail Daily Advertiser, but we re- 
print it for the benefit of those non-resident in Yokohama: 


We have in a recent number of this Journal commented 
upon the complications which have unfortunately led to 
the Franco-Prussian war; it now becomes our duty to 
narrate the course which events have taken since the first 
outbreak of hostilities. It will be remembered that im- 
mediately on the declaration of war both nations massed 
large bodies of troops on the frontier, but for some time 
the opposing forces carefully avoided any actual collision. 
At length, the French, having occupied the heights com- 
manding the small town of Saarbrucken, took possession 
of the place, and with a grand flourish of trumpets an- 
nounced the first victory. But unfortunately for them it 
it was but a barren conquest, Saarbrucken was an unof- 
fending town, without troopsand without means of defence, 
and by victory the French gained but little prestige and 
lost both men and ammunition. 

-The Prussian revenge was soon to come: the French van- 
guard was checked, and on Angust 6th the French being 
routed at Weissemburg and Woerth, Bazaine retreated on 
Metz, Nancy and Verdun, his forces thus forming an obtuse 
angled triangle. This was a masterly position. The 
Prussians still maintaining their west front were unable 
to attack with any hope of victory,and were therefore com- 
pelled to approach Metz from the South. The first and 
second Armies of the German force were consequently 
ordered to take up a position on the banks of the Moselle ; 
while one division crossed the river, repulsed the French 
and pursued them until they reached the walls of Metz. 

This was a point greatly in favour of the Prussians. 
By it, the French retreat waa secured and by a subse 
quent movement of the Prussian forces the road from 
Metz to Verdun was taken. This result, so entirely 
unexpected, by the French, necessitated the retreat of the 
Army under Mac Mahon from the right bank of the 
Moselle, and on the 14th the Prussians again attacked 
the now disheartened forces. A battle of almost unparal- 
leled butchery took place. Tho French rear being quite 
unable to cope with the attacking force, was reinforced 
from the front, while a flank movement on the part of 
first and seventh Prussian Corps caused a change of 
front in the French Army. The Prussian Fifth Division 
attacked General Frossard on the east front and ina 
short time the whole French force was engaged. Mean- 
while the Prussian forces were augmented by the 
fortuitous arrival of the third and tenth divisions and 
the result was the total defeat of the French army. The 
southern route to Paris was then quite under the control 
of the Prussians. As a consequence the Emperor re- 
treated still further North, and the Prussian army in the 
south under the Crown Prince, finding no enemy to op- 
pose it, formed a junction with that under the Prince 
Royal and again attacking the French under Bazaiue 
compelled them to fall back upon the heights near Metz. 
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This position was unquestionably a strong one, but the 
Prussians were not to be checked. The first Army com- 
menced the attack, the French line reaching from Sainte 
Marie-aux-Cleves to Lacuessood, and the Prussians from 
Vernierville to Armarvilleur. Here too, the conflict was 
sanguinary in the extreme and the Prussian army, un- 
fortunately advancing within range of the Metz batteries, 
suffered most severely. On the other hand, the French 
lost many men, and the Imperial Guard was almost total- 
ly annihilated. By sundown the French were compel- 
led to give way, and eventually were obliged to fall back 
upon Metz. Thus ended the seven days fighting around 
Metz, which will in future times afford themes for the 
historic pen. From the 9th to the 16th of August the 
fichting continued with but little intermission and the re- 
sult was entirely in favour of the Prussians. Unexpect- 
ed it was to all; both French and Prussians anticipated 
a somewhat different issue. The French aspired to in- 
stant victory while the Prussians only hoped to repel the 
invader. Even in neutral countries public opinion point- 
ed to Prussia as the battle ficld, and now that Germany 
had won the first step a different programme at once be- 
came necessary. 


King William was among the first to appreciate the 
change. France, so long as Napoleon held the reins of 
Government, was the bitter enemy of Prussia and Ger- 
man unity, and the Rhine provinces were the possessions 
coveted by the nation. The Prussians victorious, any 
terms in reason could be demanded, and the King of Prus- 
sia, anticipating success, issued a cartel containing the 
terms upon which only peace would be granted; Firstly :— 
That the King of Prussia should be declared Emperor of 
Germany. Secondly :—That the Grand Duchy of Baden 
should receive Strasbourg. Thirdly :—that the province of 
Alsace should be partioned between Baden and Bavaria, 
the latter to receive full money compensation. Fourthly :— 
That Napoleon III should be deposed, and a Bourbon 
Prince placed on the throne. 

We left Bazaine defeated and driven back from the 
heights of Metz upon the town. MacMahon, at that 
time, had retreated before the Crown Prince to Verdun 
and thence to Chalons, while the Emperor and the Prince 
[mperial followed suit. This brings us to the 18th of 
August; and here we may appropriately glance at the 
relative positions of the two armies. 

At the first outbreak of the war the lines of both armies 
stretched from North to South, the French forces extend- 
ing from Thionville in the North through Metz and 
Nancy to Strasbourg in the South; MacMahon command. 
ing in the South, and Bazaine in the North. The Prus- 
sian line was also divided, the Crown Prince commanding 
on the left or south, the Prince Royal in the centre and 
General Steinmetz in the North. After the battles of 
Saarbrucken, Weissemburg, and Woerth, the French being 
compelled to beat a retreat, MacMahon on the South fell 
back as faras Verdun, and Bazaine retreated from Thion- 
ville to Metz. This confined the French lines between 
Metz and Nancy, Thionville, however, being still in their 
hands. The rapid flank movements of the Crown Prince 
which were effected early in the campaign and by 
which Strasbourg was invested and Nancy out-flanked 
compelled a further retreat of MacMahon to Chalons. 
By this, the line between Metz and Nancy was forced to 
wheel round to the west, with Verdun as a pivot; the 
lines thus extending from Chalons in the West to Ver- 
dun. The Crown Prince, at this juncture, still held the 
westerly command, tacing MacMahon, while the Prince 
Royal and General Steinmetz, had command in the cen- 
tre and east. This change of position was much to the 
disadvantage of the French. Several small towns had to 
to be left to protect themselves, while Nancy and Stras- 
bourg were closely invested by detachments of the larger 
armies of Prussia. 

On the 18th this was the position of both armies, the 
Prussians having actual possession of the road from 
Verdun to Metz, and the French in active preparation for 

‘an attack on the Prussian lines, in order to secure the 
communication between the two towns. On the same 
‘day they carried out the proposed assault, but failed in 
the attempt and thus assured the total isolation of Meg 
both from Paris and Verdun. 
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When the Emperor arrived at Chalons on the 18th, 
the feeling of the people against Napoleon was very 
bitter. To his delay in attacking the Prussians they 
attributed the French defeats, and with all the fickleness 
of Frenchmen hootcd their sovereign as he passed 
through the strects. 

Successful, thus far beyond his highest expectations, 
the Crown Prince followed MacMahon in his westward 
march, and on the 20th, having come up with the enemy, 
gave battle before Chalons. MacMahon here suffered 
another defeat, and on the following day evacuated the 
town. The Emperor and his son followed and retreated 
to Courcelles near Rheims. In this battle as in many 
othors the Prussians sufferd severely. Tho Mietrailleuse 
accomplished its deadly purpose with grim effect, and it 
is said that the Prussians lost as many as 12,500 men. 
On the other hand, the French loss for the week ending 
on the 21st was estimated at 50,000 killed and wounded. 

At this period, Strasbourg was being beseiged by a 
detachment from the army of the Crown Prince; but, 
owing to the want of proper munition of war it had failed 
to completely isolate the city. General Werder, how- 
ever, arrived on the 20th with 33,000 men and the neces- 
gary seige trains and batteries, and Strasbourg then 
commenced to feel the horrors of war. The library of 
the city was lost by a fearful conflagration, while the 
cathedral, which has for so many years been the wonder 
of continental tourists, was severely injured by the 
bombardment. The gallant sorties made by the garrison 
were almost in every instance quite futile, and the 
surrender of the beseiged was hardly expected. In Metz, 
which was also invested, affairs were even in a worse 
condition. Strasbourg had been well provisioned, but 
Metz was but poorly provided, and even at this early 
stage the inhabitants were on half rations. The city 
must surrender unless MacMahon could relieve it. Would 
he come? Naturally enough he would endeavour to do 
so. On evacuating Chalons he had retreated into the 
forest of Ardennes, and, being aware of the des- 
perate condition of Mvtz, made an attempt to reach 
Bazaine by the northern route vii Verdun and Mont- 
medy. Unaware, we may presume, of the movement 
of MacMahon, who had 170,000 men under _ him, 
the Crown Prince received on the 22nd of August 
orders to march directly on Paris, but when on 
the point of starting, the change of position by MacMahon 
being discovered, a delay of four days took place in order 
to watch the French movements. The Prussian plan was 
then said to be a series of forced marches to Paris, when 
10,000 men would be detached to prevent communication 
with the city, while a storming party of 190,000 men 
were to attack the city and carry the battaries and forti- 
fications by assault, On the other hand, the French 
journals announce that when Mac Mahon evacuated 
Chalons he fell back to the north, in order to allow the 
Crown Prince to pass, with the intention of falling on 
the Prussian rear and destroying the army. Both these 
plans were however defeated by a change in the march 
of the Crown.Prince, who turned northward in order to 
once more attack Mac Mahon. 


At the last accounts Bazaine was at Metz, but a telegram 
from the seat of war on the 25th stated that he was on 
the Belgian frontier near Mezieres. This latter, however, 
was discredited by those best informed, and although a 
battle was subsequently reported to have been fought 
between Bazaine and Prince Frederick Charles near 
Mezieres, it is generally supposed that Bazaine is still 
in Metz. This is confirmed by a subsequent telegram, 
dated London August 29th, to the effect that Gencral 
Steinmetz had gone north from Metz to prevent Mac 
Mahon from uniting with Bazaine, who was held in check 
by a large force of the Landwehr. Meanwhile, Mac 
Mahon, in his efforts to reach Bazaine by the northern 
route, occupied a position from Rethel to Stenay, leaning 
on Mezieres, Sedan, Montmedy, with the Belgian fron- 
tier in the rear. Prince Frederick Charles who had been 
marching parallel with tho Crown Prince towards Paris, had 
turned to the north a few days before his ally, and on the 
28th was marching on Romilly while another division 
under Steinmetz took up a strong position at Dun in order 
to watch the French left. . A battle was impending, and a 
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telegram from Arlon on the 29th announced that a great 
battle would be fought in a few days between Rethel and 
Montmedy. On the following day (the 30th) the battle 
commenced with an engagement between a strong body 
of Prussian cavalry and the French advance guard. A 
hard contest ensued, but eventually the French fell back, 
and the Prussians took possession of Carignan, a small 
town on the line of railroad between Sedan and Thion- 
ville. On the same day the main bodies of both 
armies wore engaged, the Crown Prince having mean- 
time been able to effect a junction with the army of 
Prince Frederick Charles. Here again the Prussians 
were well nigh invincible. MacMahon attempted 
to move toward Montmedy, but was driven back 
on the Belgian frontier with great loss, the Prussiang 
occupying the line of road and capturing large quantities 
of stores and munition of war. Night prevented any 
further hostilities, but on the morning of the 3Ist, both 
French and Prussians, having been strongly reinforced 
during the night, the battle was resumed, and continued 
all day; and the latest telegrams tell us that Mac Mahon 
was defeated and compelled to retreat on Sedan. He had 
previously been forced by the Prussian attack to with- 
draw his troops from the western end of the line, and 
thus MacMahon lost all possibility of relieving Metz 
either by the northern or southern road. The position 


of thevarious armies then, according to the latest accounts, 


may thus be briefly summed up. SBazaine with his force 
in Metz: MacMahon in Sedan: King William at Bar le 
Duc; the Crown Prince and Prince Frederick Charles 
front Mao Mahon on a southerly line, while Steinmeutz 
lies between Bazaine and Mac Mahon on the northern 
road. The Prince Imperial is at Meizieres and according 
to one account the Emperor is at Sedan, while other 
authorities state that he is with the besieged at Metz. 

The invested towns of Metz and Strasbourg, it is said, 
cannot hold out longer than a few days, and we shall 
probably hear of their surrender by the next mail. But 
whether they surrender or no, it is well ascertained that 
the people in both towns are suffering severely. At Metz, 
typhus fever is committing fearful ravages among the 
population, both Civil and Military; while at Strasbourg 
it is said famine is imminent. Horse flesh forms the 
staple food. Potatoes cost 20 francs a pound, and the 
people are all living in cellars. Notwithstanding this, 
General Ulrech in command of the garrison gallantly 
refuses to surrender until the place is in ashes. On the 
other hand, the Prussians have placed one hundred 60 
pounders in position, and daily inflict considerable dam- 
age upon the city. 

So much do the latest telegrams from Europe, received 
via the Atlantic Cable and the P. M.S. S. “China,” tell 
us of the main incidents of the war. It is manifestly im- 
possible to give, in a narrative of this description, all the 
minutia published by the American papers, but a connect- 
ed history is certainly more intelligible than a mass of dis- 
connected telegrams each of which is almost sure to re- 
ceive a direct contradition. Contradictions do wesay! Let 
anyone, who would know how far it is possible for one 
party to give the lie to the other, read the San Francisco 
papers for one week. There is no limit to the contradictions. 
The battle of Saarbrucken was by French accounts a grand 
and decisive victory. Prussian telegrams assert that the 
battle was one of no importance whatever. Weissemberg 
and Woerth were at first French victories. King William 
has, according to Paris journals, been taken prisoner. A 
whole regiment of Prussian infantry was drowned and the 
mitrailleuse, we were told by the French, was the means of 
destroying whole companies of Prussians. On the other 
hand the Prussians have exaggcrated as much as their 
opponents, but having less occasion to lie have lied less 
than the French. It is always so in war. Neither will 
acknowledge a defeat, aud both will be guilty of any per- 
version rather than dispirit the troops. 

Naturally enough, Paris has been in a state of fearfal 
excitement at the prospect of a scige. The Emperor has 
become a nonentity in his own capital; General Trochu 
has assumed command, and by his directions Paris has 
been placed in a condition of defence, cattle, salt provi- 
sions, potatoes, flour, and every thing necessary to enable 
the inhabitants to endure a long scige, have been brought 
into the city. Tho Bois de Boulogne has beon cut down 
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in order to avoid giving shelter to the invaders, and the 
Garde Mobile, National Guard, Police, and Firemen have 
been organised for the defence of the city. As affairs stand 
at present the Prussians are about seven days march from 
Paris, and it is by no means impossible that the next mail 
will announce the seive of that city. 

A complaint has been brought against the Prussians of 
inhumanity and barbarism. They have been charged 
with pillage and robbery, and as a retaliation the French 
propose hoisting the black flag. Naturally these charges 
are in a measure true. It is not to be supposed that. 
three large armies can march through an enemy’s country 
for a month, without conveying to their own use the crops 
and provisions of the districts through which they pass. 
Tho farmers’ horses have to be taken to replace the in- 
vaders losses; and it can scarcely be expected that they 
aro to be paid for. Even at the worst the conduct of the 
Prussians has not been one tenth as bad as that of the 
French at Hamburg in 1814. Tho Prussians pillage 
because they must live, and we can hardly wonder that 
some unruly soldiers should turn liberty into license. 

But how will the war end? That is a question we shall 
discuss fully at another opportunity. Mac Mahon has to 
be watched closely and we must at present defer giving any 
decided opinion. One decisive battle was fonght on the 
80th and 31st of August. Others must follow. The 
results will probably decide the issue of the war. 





REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 
(By British Indian Cable.) 
London, 38rd Sept., 9.55 a.x. 

The King of Prussia telegraphs to his Queen before 
Sedan dated Friday afternoon as follows: “a capitulation 
whereby the whole Army at Sedan are prisoners of war has 
just been concluded with General Wimpfred in command 
vice MacMahon wounded. Emperor Napoleon only surren- 
dered himself to me since he has no command, and left 
everything to the Regency in Paris. His place of resi- 
dence I shall immediately appoint after an interview 
which will immediately take place.”’ 

| Paris, 3rd Sept., Morning. 

No official intelligence received here to-day from seat 
of war. French accounts state MacMahon prevented 
Prussians from reaping any substantial advantage from 
the surprise of Failly’s Corps on 30th or 31st. The 
Prussians it is declared were repulsed with enormous loss. 
Fighting continued all day yesterday and it is rumoured 
the French were victorious. Same account states that 
Bazaine is marching towards MacMahon. 

Paris, 4th September, 6.25 a.s. 

Tu the Senate last night Jerome David announced that 
Bazaine had failed in his attempts to break through the 
Prussian lines round Metz. MacMahon he said after vainly 
endeavouring to join Bazaine had been driven to Sedan. 
Several days fighting had taken place with alternate suc- 
cess and reverses. The Minister expressed the confidence 
of the Government in receiving energetic support of the 
Corps Legislatf and continued. “ France still has re- 
‘‘ sources to redeem her present misfortune, Paris will be 
‘* defended to the uttermost in its forts, its streets, and 
*‘ from house to house ; rather than surrender our capital 
‘6 we will bury ourselves in its ashes.” 

A similar declaration was made in the Corps Legislatif 
and the determination to maintain resistance was_pas- 
sionately applauded both in the Senate and in the Corps 
Legislatif. 

The same spirit is manifested by the journals. 

Paris, 4th September, 2.20 a.m. 

A Proclamation of the ministers to the French people 
has been issued announcing that after three days struggle 
sustained by Mac Mahon against the enemys’ forces 
numbering three hundred thousand men, four thousand 
French Troops had been taken prisoners. General Wimp- 
fred who had replaced Mac Mahon, who is daugerously 
wounded, hus signed a capitulation. The Mmperor was 
taken prisoner during the conflict. The: Proclamation 
goes on to say that these reverses do not shake th: cour. 
age of France. Paris iy in a state of defence and ina 
few days a new army will be under tho walls of Paris. 
Another Army is forming on the Banks of the Loiro and 
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Government, in accord with its powers, is taking such 
measures as are required by the gravity of events. 

Paris, 4th September. 

An extraordinary sitting of the Corps Legislatif wag 
held at midnight on Saturday—Connt Palikao announced 
the capture of the Emperor and defeat of Mac Mahon, 
and then demanded adjournmenttill noon to-day, in order 
to enable the Ministers to consider the best course to be 
adopted. Jules Favre presented a motion declaring the 
Emperor and his Dynasty, to have forfeited all the rights 
conferredon them in the constitution and demanding a new 
Legislative commission with the mission to expel the 
enemy from the territory maintaining Trochu as Governor- 
General of Paris. The proposal was reccived in profound 
silence. The Chamber meets at noon. 

London, 4th September. 

The general feeling of the Paris Press is that France 
must make any sacrifice rather than yield—advices from 
Brussels state that 12,000 French troops passed the 
Belgian frontier surrendering their arms—Montmedy 
refused to surrender. The Emperor Napoleon with a 
numerous suite has been sent under escort of a Prussian 
General to Germany via Belgium. 

London, 2nd September. 

The Times considers that the causes of the Tientsin 
massacre are exceptional and that it would be extremely 
unjust to make it an occasion to revive the dying anta- 
gonism of the Chinese against Western nations. 





CHINA. 

Tie Trextstn Massacre.—The news concerning this out- 
rage is of a most meagre character. Count Rochechouart 
has forwarded to the Government a clear and claborate note, 
which demonstrates clearly the guilt of Government officials. 
The “China Mail” of the 15th September says the French 
Ministers ultimatum has been extended to the 7th instant. 
Foreign Missionaries and their families at Yung-chow have 
been removed to Chefoo by ships of war on account of a Mas- 
sacre being dreaded. Seven vessels of war are now stationed 
at Tientsin. At the same time troops are being massed 
under the orders of Tseng-Kwo-Fan, between Tientsin and 
Peking ostensibly for the protection of forcigners, but the 
real object of their concentration is very doubtful. On the 
%th the British and French Ministers were to proceed to 
Tientsin. The most important news to hand is a rumour that 
Ting-Futai and Prince Kung have both been assassinated by 
the anti-foreign party. The former was investigating tho 
circumstance attending the Massacre, while the latter was 
at the head of the Government and the pro-foreign party. 

There is some reason says the “Shanghai Courier” to 
believe that a Pacific Settlement of the Tientsin affair is like- 
ly to be arrived at in Peking, which is the real reason of 
Count Rochechouart’s remaining in the Capital after the ex- 
piring of his ultimatum. What terms have been offered to 
the French by the Chinese has not transpired, but we un- 
derstand the execution of the Chefoo and Che-hsien who were 
in Tientsin on 21st June is included, Chen-kwo shwai is not 
mentioned. 





NevutraLity.—The “China Mail’ announces that an ex- 
traordinary Gazette was issued on the 6th September, pro- 
claiming Neutrality in re tho war between France and Prus- 
sia. Its necessity is shown by the fact that the ship “Georg” 
and the barque “ Turandat,” both bearing the North German 
flag have been captured by the French, and taken into Saigon. 
Neither vessel had heard of the war and being taken on the 
23rd August, will probably come within the sixty days rule. 





Tut U. 8S. Navy.—The U.S. Flagship “Colorado,” Capt. 
Cooper, bearing the flag of Rear Admiral Rodgers, left Hong- 
kong for Shanghai on the l/th September. It is expected 
that she will visit Chefoo, Ticutsin and the other Northern 
ports, returning to Hongkong in November. 





We believe we are right in announcing that the British steamer 
Tezru has been sold through Messrs, Alt & Co, to the Prince of 
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Tosa, terms have not leaked out yet with any evidence of accuracy, 
but report places the range of figures between sixty and eighty thou- 
sand dollars.— Nagasaki Shipping List. 

The Kiangnan Arsenal has manufactured for its Chinese owners 
already, some 7,000 stand of Remington rifles. In addition to which, 
three brass howitzers, and 400 shells have been the usual weckly 
out-turn. These arms and munitions of war are being despatched 

. to Soochow as fast as made ready for service.— News-Letter. 

Kivxk1ane.—The Roman Catholic Chapel at Wuching on the Po- 
yang Lake was pulled down by a mob during the night of Saturday 
the 10th the Chinese Autumn Festival. It had been for some time 
anticipated that there would be troule in that city. No one was 
killed and no fires were set. There seems to have been no imme- 
diate exciting cause. The mob is said not to have been armed, but 
to have been large. 

CuEFoo.—The American missionaries resident at Tungchow hay- 
ing at their own request boen removed to Chefoo by the Barrossa 
and Grasshopper, havo written a cordial letter of thanks to Sir 
Henry Keiiett for the promptness with which he came to their 
relief when they wero or believed they were in danger. 

SHANGHAI—RePorteD Murptr.—At 1 a.M., 10th instant, a deaf 
and dumb Chinese called at the French Police Station to report that 
a foreigner had been stabbed by a Chinese soldier. He made him- 
self understood by signs. 

The French immediately sent four foreigners and two Chinese to 
repair to the acene of the alleged murder, and on arrival at the spot, 
which is situated between the West and South gates, they could find 
no trace of a body, so they returned to the little villago outside the 
West gate. As they did so some Chinese soldiers came out of the 
city and fired on them. Four shots were fired and the French were 
obliged to retreat. Mr. Penfold was at the place the next morning, 
and though searching from 8 A.M. till 11 a.M., could not find theslight- 
est traces of any murder having been committed He left o native 
constable with the deafand dumb informant on his coming away, 
and we learn that subsequently, the deaf and dumb man was dragged 
out of a tea shop in the village, where he had gone to get some re- 
freshments. He was taken into the city by the soldicrs, who said 
they did so because he had spread a false report of their having 
stabbed a foreigner. 

Later reports announce that the whole difficult arose out of 
a party of drunken rowdies driving over a woman. Tho Chinese 
threw a cracker at the party who ran away, and reported that they 
had been fired upon. The deaf mute was anxious to get the rowdies 
punished, but the French Police mistook his signs. A great cry and 
very little wool. 

The Lorcha Axonyma, 146 tons Register, two years old, coppered, 
was sold Sept. 16th at Auction by Messrs. Morris and Lewis for 
$4,200.—Shanghat Courier. 





Hioco.—The following notification was issued on Wednesday 
21st September :— 

A census of native inhabitants of tliese districts being about to be 
taken, and foreigners’ servants having never been properly registered 
before—the latter are hereby commanded to register their place of 
birth, name and age before the Sth proximo (Sept. 29th.) Any who 
do not register will be severcly punished.—Hiogo News. 

As some coolies were going ou board a vessel on the morning of 
Thursday Sept. 22nd, a sea broke over the boat (which was much 
overloaded, about 30 men being in her) swamping her; ten of the 
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unfortunate men were drowned.—JZiogo News. 
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THE “CYCLE” ON JAPAN. 





We reprint the following article from the Shanghai 
Cycle of the 17th September. 
a strong bias against Japan, but at the same time we have 


It is evidently written with 


on several occasions alluded to the red-hot civilization of 
the native population. However, there is not the slightest 
danger to the nation in such advancement, and for ourselves 
we infinitely prefer Japanese progress to Chinese apathy. 
! The Japanese element in our community is steadily if not rapidly 
becoming a large and important one. We have shop-keepers who 
| march about in a curious compound of eastern aud western dress, 
aud a considerable assortment of rather ehabby individuals whoin 
from the wultiplicity of their swords we tuke to be ollicials of one 
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kind or another. Jn Shanghai we are not prone to hero-worship, 
unless indeed we happen to catch hold of a respectable wandering 
prince. Vagrant swells of the Rummum Loll type do not flourish 
here, else doubtless we should before now on entering a drawing 
room have seen either a stock of Japanese swords in the corner, or 
an assortment of gentlemen uneasily accomodating themselves and 
their swords to the exigencies of foreign chairs. But if commis- 
sioners and ambassadors and what not continue to come over and 
reside permanently or temporarily with us, we may at no distant day 
discover that the Japanese element is a strong one in our Shanghai 
society. We have heard rumours of an impending negociation for 
a treaty between the kingdom of the Rising Sun and the kingdom of 
Heaven, and we are rather curious to discover upon what principles 
the Japanese will go if these rumours ripen into certainties. Ifa 
treaty is concluded, there may perhaps be His Excellency a Japanese 
minister at Peking, and there will certainly be consuls at the various 
ports. We want to make a guess at what will be the standing of 
such a consul among his official colleagues, whether he will insist in 
Shanghai upon being represented at the Mixed Court, whether he 
will be attended by the “ inevitable gunbuat,” whether he will take 
an honoured place in that august body the consular board, whether 
if he makes mistakes as consuls, like inferior mortals, sometimes do, 
he may not be permitted by his government to perform hari-kari, 
and be induced by his more inquisitive friends to admit a select 
number to witness the performance—in a word, we want to know 
what the Japanese official of the future in Shanghai will be and will 
do. For after all, he will represent exactly the position which the 
Japanese empire is destined to take with regard to China and to 
other powers foreign to China. Now that the Japanese have got 
something resembling @ representative government, or at any rate 
have the name of a parliament, now that they have introduced rail- 
ways and telegraphs into their country, and are rapidly gathering 
from foreigners all the scientific materials necessary to the building 
up of a state on the model of the nineteenth century west, they will 
be likely, in opening official communication with China, to assume 
all they have a claim to, and perhaps a little more, and demand to 
come in with all the advantages of the “ most favoured nation.” 
It is not probable that the iconoclasts who have been so busy with 
their own laws, religion, traditions and institutions will look with 
much respect upon those of China, and just as the conservative turned 
radical is the most radical of all radicals, the Japanese may be ex- 
pected to force themselves into the front whenever there is a real or 
imaginary abuse to be remedied or an old-world notion to be ex- 
ploded. A great deal of rubbish has been talked and written about 
the Chinese desiring to join the Prussians against the French, but 
we have heard it gravely stated and upon good authority that should 
armed interference ever be again deemed necessary in China, the 
Japanese will seek permission to join other foreign powers in 
a go-in at Celestial Empire. In this be really the case there is 
no doubt some motive more selfish than the mere desire to 
co-operate in the work of evangelising or otherwise enlightening 
China by fire and sword. The Jupanese have well authenticated 
traditions of former forays when their pirates were the dread of the 
eastern seaboard of China, and they very likely think that some one 
of the eastern dependencies of the dragon throne—and notably 
Corea—would be worth fighting for. All insular people, at one 
period or another of their political existence, acquire the notion that 
continental possessions are more respectable than those that stand 
isolated in the midst of the ocean, and we have reason to believe 
that the Japanese do not form an exception tothe general rule. 
The attitude of young Japan in China is therefore likely to be emi- 
nently aggressive, and the most interesting spectacle ever witnessed! 
in China would be the collision between the crude and ea annin 
notion of progress which the Japanese have acquired, and the stolid 
contempt of which at Peking they would be the objects. No one 
can watch the present of Japan or speculate upon its future without | 
the deepest interest. More especially is our interest cxcited when | 
we sce the likelihood of this newly constituted empire clussing| 
itself with the great states of tle west upon whose model it has, 
endeavoured to shape itself, aud throwing itself with all the energy ' 
of a young and inexperienced partisan into the struggle between the | 
old and the new. We hail with vast satisfaction any attempt on the | 
part of the Chinese to compete with western powers whether that 
competition be evidenced by the establishment of arsenals and fac- 
tories, by the accrediting of ministers, or in ordinary life by the | 
adoption of foreign habils of thought, customs and business modes. 
We think that all these are steps towards a common ground where- 





on inthe futuro wo may argue questions of superlative weight. And 
regarding the mattor in this light it might be expected that we 
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should feel unmixed gratification at the sudden and agile advance of 
Japan in the direction along which we ure laboriously forcing China. 
But we confess to a distrust in rapid conversions. The plant that 
springs up ina night usually has rather a dejected appearance be- 
fore next sundown. Short-lived energy is generally noisy, and there- 
fore we imagine that if Japan forces her way into the comity of 
foreign nations she will be a very unruly and embarrassing member. 


_ We prefer the natural process of steady growth, and there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the lessons of expericnce already learned in 


in the busy life of foreign nations will under the pressure of external 
influenves be slowly but surely learned in China. The task of 
impression appears, when regarded as stretching over a few 
years, to be avery hopeless one. Buta few years form eo small 
a part of the life history of a nation that it is neither fair nor 
prudent to judge from them. We_get athwart all common 
and preconceived notions —notions strengthened by every incident 
of ignorant and fanatical violence—when we say that with all allow- 
auce for retrogressions the whole Chinese nation is every year 
coming more and more into the position which we desire it to oc- 
cupy: It appears at first delighful when we get o nation which 
will adopt representative government and foreign toilets with equal 
facility. It is very easy and seems vey reasonable to cry that 
nation up, but the questions is really one of strength of material 
and solidity of foundation. Tius the progress of years may possibly 
lead to such developments in Japan as will render it necessary for 
the western powers to crunch all the life out of that precocious 
empire, but after the Chinese have settled in their own minds that 
such or such a thing is desirable or that such or such @ measure is 
worthy of adoption, there will be no more difficulty about either. 
It remains of course open to us to comment sharply upon the 
slowness of the process of couviction, so inconsistent with the rapid 
and spasm- like advance that commends itself to us. But before we 
come to an absolute decision upon the wisdom or folly of slowly 
adopting new and strange views, it is worth our while to consider 
how mach ground we have ourselves annually to go back upon, and 
how many brilliant theories go out in utter darkness, not missed in 
the coruscations of novelty that surround us. We do not and can- 
not believe in ready-made civilisation. First the blade and then 
the ear are not bad indications of the future full corn in the ear. 
But we desire to see the blade and ear stages, and those we have 
not seen in Japan. We do not absolutely prophecy a reaction there, 


‘ but we think its occurrence far from improbable, And therefore 
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"unless its pretensions are rigorously kept in check is likely to cause 
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it sees tous that despite its com parative insignificance, Japan 
more trouble in the East than all the other oriental powers put 


On the other hand if we succeed in separating Japan from the 
general rule that affects states in the east, it is difficult to anticipate 
any career too brilliant for her. But it depends upon that postulate. 
Her people possess extraordinary energy and enterprise. Can we 
control their impudence ? Her rulers are ambitious and self-con- 
fident. Can we control their vanity? The whole people is im- 
pregnated with the notion of superiority in all essential things. Can 
we change that morbid pride into healthy emulation? If we can so 
mould an entire nation into the forms under which our own suc- 
cesses were achieved, well and good; but if we cannot, every 
appliance with which, for a consideration, we supply it, is so much 
towards impoverishing the public exchequer, and towards construct- 
ing barriers which in process of time we shall have to break down. 
The general shape into which the institutions of Japan have lately 
been thrown is foreign. But there are countless particulars to 
which we must not be blinded when we make our estimate of the 
reality and extent of the reform we hear so much about. When the 
fiscal system is reorganised and the currency rendered reliable we 
shall begin to hope. Perhaps however the great fundamental ques- 
tion has never yet been asked—how far the adaptability of the state 
to its new conditions has been ascertained ? 
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agreed upon, “employing for that purpose her naval and military 
forces to insure its observance.” But the Queen does not engage 
herself to take part in the general operations of the war, except so 
far as she may thimk essential to her particular purpose. The treaty 
is to be binding for a year after the cessation of hostilities between 
France and North Germany, after which the parties to it fall back 
on the general engagements of the Treaty of 1839. The proposal 
for the treaty was communicated to both the Russian and the Aus- 
trian ambassadors within an hour of its communication to France 
and Germany, and Austria lias expressed concurrence, and promised, 
in case of the assent of France and Germany, to join. Russia is 
spoken of as quite favourable to the drift of the treaty, but as wish- 
ing for some general engagement of larger scope. 


Commenting on this summary of the Belgian treaty 
the Spectator says :— 


The country has received the announcement of the Ministerial 
policy with respect to Belgium with « content which has in it some- 
thing of surprise. It had believed that the Cabinet would, in the 
end, be true to itself and to the national character, but it had not 
expected either such decision or such foresight. Reflecting on Mr. 
Gladstone’s conscientious horror of war and intellectual loathing of 
expense; on the reluctance, not to say the weakness, he displayed 
ia the Crimean campaign ; on his obvious unwillingness to give Par- 
liamentary pledges ; on Mr. Bright’s presence in the Cabinet, and 
his great influence with its head ; on the traditional dislike of Eng- 
lish politicians to Continental embroilments, and on the absence of 
readiness in the military department, the country doubted whether 
the Ministry would at once master the situation,—whether it would 
not rather drift into war in the vain hope of averting action. The 
doubt, though natural, was unjust. The Government, though reti- 
cent, as we think over-reticent, in Parliament, spoke clearly enough 
in its despatches. If England was left in doubt, the two or three 
men who just now are moving armies were in no doubt at all. The 
French and German Governments know clearly that for either of 
them to invade Belgium would be to declare war on the United 
Kingdom, and know it through a despatch which gave to neither of 
them, if innocent of such design, any just cause of offence. The 
British Government, carefully avoiding all menace and all braggado- 
cio, and all uncertain forms of expression, informed them, says Lord 
Granville, that it received with pleasure assurances of the intention 
to respect the neutrality of Belgium ; that it confided in those assur- 
ances, but that it considered them in one particular incomplete. If 
one belligerent invaded Belgium, the other would be at liberty to do 
likewise. The Government of Great Britain did not intend Belgium 
to be invaded at all, on any pretext ; and begged to submit to both 
belligerents impartially, and to the other neutral Powers concerned 
in the original guarantee, w new Treaty, operative for twelve months 
after the conclusion of peace. By this Treaty the signataries would 
bind themselves anew, but separately, and to Great Britain alone, 
to maintain the independence of Belgium,—thus disposing of the 
arguments otherwise sure to be advanced, that the Treaty of 1839 
had ceased to be of any benefit to Europe, or of any meaning in the 
altered circumstances of the world, and, that the guarantee bei 
collective, the War had terminated all individual responsi>.*icw 
and also to co-operate with Great Britain in resisting sa)" ~ 
by force. In plainer words, Germany and France, it weve? ~~ 
Treaty, pledge themselves to leave Belgium alone. a»: i “> * 
the pledge the other will aid Great Britain im smeeian *~ 
Treaty was accepted almost at once by Geemmi > * 
terest iu attacking Belgium ; and after a cvr@s Beet 
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n situation in which the alternative would have been to fight Europe 
or submit disgracefully—may be considered to be finally averted. 
Wo cannot have to fight for Belgium against a continent in arms. 
We cannot have to fight for Belgium in utter isolation. We cannot 
be forced to endure the humiliation of seeing Belgium absorbed in 
derision of our engagements, our interests, and our threats. Our 
danger is reduced to this,—that in the event of either belligerent so 
far winning the game as to be able and willing to overrun Belgium, 
wo shall be compelled to place ourselves in line with his opponent» 

"and fight by his side until our little ally is once more free. Ina 
history not very rich in diplomatic triumphs, we cannot recall one 
so sudden or so.complete ; and we congratulate both the Ministry 
snd the country ona Foreign Secretary who knows how to give to 
English despatches all the force of acts, who can protect an ally 
without ao threat, and arrest a dangerous policy without putting an 
army in the field. 

Only two serious objections have been raised to the Treaty, and 
both of them, as we think, admit of easy answers. It is alleged by 
Lord Cairns and Mr. Disraeli, that in the event ofan invasion of 
Belgium our refusal to co-operate with our ally in the general opera- 
tions of the war would be utterly worthless. We could not, for ex- 
ample, fight France in alliance with Prussia without aiding Prussia, 
or without resisting France at any point at which she might attack. 
That is true, but then we could not fight France alone without aid- 
ing Prussia also. The use of the stipulation is to enable us to retire 
when the object is accomplished, to limit the object of the war, and 
to exonerate us from any necessity of securing advantages for any 
power other than ourselves and Belgium. That the limitations 
would very speedily disappear is not improbable, but their existence 
in the Treaty leaves us very much more free to act, especially when 
we come to consider the ultimate terms of peace. Again, it is in- 
sinuated, and greatly to our surprise, by the Times, that Belgium 
may not like the Treaty, may think that it admits a doubtful or am- 
bitious Power into her territory, and gives her no security that he 
will go away again. She has just as much security for that as she 
has at present, namely, her own strength, and the British guarantee 
that she shall not be conquered. Belgium, it is asserted, was not 
asked to agree to the new arrangement. Surely all that is hyper- 
criticism. The wishes and objects and policy of the Belgian Govern- 
ment are as well known to the Foreign Office as the decisions of our 
own; the Belgian Embassy in London is always in special relations 
with the British Court, and even if no formal assent has been re- 
corded, we may be perfectly certain that King Leopold II. was 
cognizant of every detail of the negotiations. The result has been 
received in Brussels with a transport of joy and gratitude, and if it 
had not been, there has been no pressure placed upon the Belgian 
Government, which is now, as at all times, at liberty to decline any 
English or other assistance. We certainly are not about to fight for 
Belgium against her will. 

Recent events, and Lord Granville’s diplomatic skill, would seem 
to have removed the danger which only a week ago appeared 80 
terrible, but we trust the Government will continue its military 
preparation. ‘There are vast ambitions abroad in Europe,” as Mr. 
Disraeli says, and this is no time to be weak. We may yet be com- 
pelled to intervene actively in favour of moderation, or to forbid 
intrigues to the Eastward which would threaten our imperial in- 
tercats. We do not yet know whats Provisional Goverment in 
Paris might attempt, what victorious Hohenzollern might demand, 
at what price Russian quiescence has been purchased, or what, if the 
contest last, may be demanded of neutral Powers. It is better to be 
strong than weak, and although with a fleet like ours there is no 
necessity for panic, or even for excitement, we hope still to see the 
Mediterranean Squadron in tho Channel, the army at home raised to 
100,000 men, the armament of the Militia completed, the Volunteera 
supplied with breech-loaders, the artillery equipped for service, and 
the transport and commissariat departments as prepared as if the 
Ministry expected war within the twenty-four hours. A million or 
so expended in preparations is but a small sum to pay for the right 
to claim an effective voice in a settlement of Europe which may last 
for a generation. 

























































perfectly determined to fulfill the sacred obligations of the 
country. The following summary of recent debates in the 
English Parliament, which we extract from the Spectator: 


will prove the accuracy of our assertion :— 

The debate of Monday August Ist, on the War was opened ly 
Mr. Disracli in a powerful, though partizan, and at one point fan- 
tastic speech. He would have it that we had a Jocus standi in the 
war of 1866, because in 1815 we guaranteed certain provinces to 
Prussia! He, however, declared that our guarantee to Belgium was 
modern; that it was for the interest of Great Britain “ that the 
couutries on the coast from Dunkirk and Ostend to the islands of the 
North Sea should be possessed by free flourishing and peaceful com- 
munities,” and not by a military power, and advised a cordial un- 
derstanding with Russia as the best means of restoring peace. He 
supported a policy of neutrality, but it should be an “ armed neutral- 
ity,” a neutrality maintained by a really powerful State, and he 
proceeded, therefore, to condemn many recent reductions. Were 
the forts ready ? Was the Channel Fleet strong enough? Were the 
battalions full, the Artillery well provided, the Reserves fully armed ? 
He believed that although Lord Granville might have been ignorant 
of the coming danger, the Premier could not have been. He asked 
for a distinct declaration of policy such as might uvert war, and 
drew an affective picture of the mode in which the “ strong govern- 
ment” of Lord Aberdeen, with four future Premiers in it, was be- 
trayed by want of definiteness into six months of discordant coun- 
sels and infirm conduct. He thought that “ England should declare 
in a manner that could not be doubted, that she would keep her 
engagements under Treaty, and so preserve the independence of 
nations.” The speech was received almost with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Gladstone in reply did not make the distinct declaration 
that was demanded of him, but after admitting that the war had 
taken him, and the French Ministry too, by surprise, and briefly 
recapitulating the negotiations preceding the war, he objected to an 
“ armed neutrality” as eminently unsuited to present circumstances, 
inasmuch as we maintained “an unequivocal friendliness” towards 
both parties. He preferred a “secured neutrality,” a neutrality 
resting upon strong defensive establishments. He maintained that 
Europe “ did not now admit a stringent theory of guarantees,” and 
that the guarantees of 1815 in particular had disappeared since the 
metamorphosis of the German power. The duty of Government 
was to maintain neutrality, and it was introducing a Bill to enable 
the Cabinet to maintain it. It had taken power to stop colliers 
proceeding to either flect, to prevent the building of belligerent 
ships and to stop the laying of telegraph cables for service in war. 
As to our preparations, the reductions have increased the efficiency 
of our force. We have 89,000 Regulars and 41,000 Reserves, the 
forts are ready for their armament, and the armament is ready for 
the forts; the supply of arms is adequate for every immediate pur- 
pose, and the battalions are to be instantly brought up to their full 
atrength. He then most effectively retorted on the Conservatives 
the charge of making reductions, declared that ‘‘to maintain intact 
the character and fame of England was the object nearest his 
heart,’ and sat down leaving the one thing to be. spoken 
unsaid. 


It was, however, said on the following day by Earl Granville, in 
in answer to a etrong speech from Kar! Russell in favour of defending 
Belgium. The old Whig statesman delivered his best speech of late 
years, rising into something of his old daring attitude. He asserted 
“a more specific and defined obligation than ours to Belgium could 
not be conceived; pointed out that in any view of the Draft Treaty, 
Prussia and France have been considering how the independence of 
Belgium should be destroyed ; declared that he felt as if two of his 
friends had been overheard consulting how to commit a burglary 
on the house of a third friend, whom he was bound to assist; quot- 
ed the statement of the Emperor of the French that France had 
elipped out of his hand ; asked what would happen if in the hour 
of victory it again slipped ; maintained that only the doubt of the 
Continent as to England’s course placed Belgium in danger; and 
desired, above all things, an open and explicit declaration. To 
this clear demand, Earl Granville, in a short but dignified speech, 
replied by reminding the House of the deep responsibility attaching 
to his office; but said while “ shirking from any legal contraction of 
particular clauses of a treaty, I venture.to state most positively that 
Her Majesty's Government are not unaware of the duty which this 
country owes to the independence and the neutrality of Belgium.” 
He hoped to make declarations before Parliament met, when the 
House would be able to judge “ whether the steps which we took 
last week were judicious or not, in making, without anything of an 





THE HOUSE ON THE WAR. 

Axruoves at this present time we may feel fairly as- 
sured that England will not have to resort to actual hos- 
tilities in the European troubles, it is still satisfactory to 
know that both Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville were 
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offensive or menacing character, an intimation of what we believed 
to be right perfectly clear to others; and “I trust that whatever 
may be the opinions of individual members of the House, your 
Lordships will not beliove that when once we have made a clear in- 
timation of our intentions in any respect, anything will prevent us 
from adhering serupulously to that which we have already iutimat- 
ed.’ This speech, to which only one interpretation can be givon, 
was received with enthusiastic cheers. 
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Mr. Glidstone’s speech on the Treaty, explaining the motives 
which had actuated the Government even more powerfully than the 
inercly moral guarauntee,—for guarantees inust often be inter- 
preted with a certain allowance for changing ciroumstances, and the 
ensemble of obligations which they contain,—was exceedingly 
striking, und in his best tone. ‘ Belgium,” ho sail, “has sct to 
Europe an example of a good and stable government, gracefully 
ussocinted with the widest possible extension of the liberty of the 
people. Looking at a country such as that, is there any man who 
does not feel that if, in order to satisfy a greedy appetite fur ag- 
grandizement, coming whence it may, Belgium were absorbed, the 
day that witnessed that absorption would lear the knell of public 
tight and public law in Eyrape-” And we, he adds, if we conld 
quietly stand by and witness such an act, shoyld be purtioipators in 
the guilt. It has been said, with-absurd disregard to facts, that 
Mr. Gladstone did not find this out till France was already getting 
tho worst of it. In point of fact, Lord Granville’s proposal was 
oummunieated to both France and Germany on Saturday, 30th July, 
six dyyva bofare the battle of Weissenburg—thye firat French reverse — 
was known in thts country, and five before it occurred. 

On the whole, the Treaty has been received with universul suatis- 
faction in England, and in Belgium it has created a real entliusinsm. 
The Common Council of Brussels have voted an address of cordial 
thanks to Queen Victoria; ten thousand people assembled before 
the house of the English Minister at Brussels, where the address 
was presentod, waving the Belgian flags, and singing ‘God Save the 
Queen,” an.l o similar scene occurred before the house of the 
English Vice-Consul. The speech from the King of Belgium to 
the Parliament referred in grateful terms to the influence England 
was exe:ting on behalf of Belgium, and the Senate in its answer to 
the speech says the nation “is profoundly grateful [reconnaissante | 
for the steps which attest the solicitude of her Majesty the Queen of 
Great Britain for the interests of Belgian neutrality.” On the 
whole, nothing can be clearer than that Belgium eagerly desired and 
gratefully accepts the help of England, and that she is by no means 
displensed that she has not been made a purty to the treaty so vitally 
serving her interests. | 





PRUSSIA IN ASIA. 





Ts it possible that one of the results of Prussian victory will be a 
German colony in Asia? The Spectatur hints at such event as one 
very likely to arise. But to our minds it seems scarcely possible, 
and, although the reasoning of the Spectator is of no mean 
order, yet we think the Germans wish more for Alsace and 
Lorraine than Cochin China. The journal in question says :— 
The TZimee has a curious article on the necessity of mediation 
between the belligerents, the pith of which is that the Germans, if 
they win, will have aright to claim the expenses of the war, s 
recognition of Germany as a whole, and a rermanent reduction in 
the armed force of France. We do not like the terms. The real 
danger is lest King William, who, once in the field, grows stern, 
should ask for the line of the Vosges, the old German frontier, and 
one more defensible than any which éxists. If he asks this,—and 


he hints thut he will ask it, and add out of it to Bavarian possessions 


—the war will go 6n; but even if driven from this, the demand as 
to the army ie absurd. It will only compel the French to adopt 
the Prussian system, and send her whole population, as Prussia 
did, through the military mill. The money Germany must have— 
the one tncticul fault of Berlin is stinginess—but it is greatly to be 
regrotted that France has not a good Lig colony to offer. We are 
not certain even now that Prussia would not accept, say, the Isle de 
Bourbon and Cochin China, sooner than Alsace, which the French 
would plot for ever to regain. Ships, colonies, and commerce are 
German “ ideas. ” 





TU QUOQUE. 





We have lately heard a great deal of French duplicity 
in the matter of the “Secret Treaty.” If we are to 
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believe the following extract from the Spectator, Bismarck 


ig just as bad as the Emperor of tho Franch. ‘The Spec- 


tat.r says i— 

The Duc de Gramont has replied to Count Bismarck’s last 
charges by what virtually comes to saying, ‘We didn’t do it, but 
if we did, you are as bud.”’ And that secms to be very ear tho 
mark. .The Due de Gramont explicitly asserts that Count Bismarck 
said to Prince Napoleon, “You desire an impossible thing; you 
wish to tuke the Rhenish provinces which are German. Why do 
you not annex Belgium where the people have the same origin, the 
sane religion, and the same language as yourselves? Ihave already 
caused that to be me:.tioned to the Emperor. If he entered into 
my views, we would assist him to take Belgium. As for myeelf, if I 
were the muster, and I were not hampered by the obstinacy of the 
King, it would be already done.” General Turr’s confession comes 
to the same thing, and though he is said to be a mere agent of the 
Kmperor’s, there seems very little doubt that Count Bismarck 
really did hold out to the Emperor the prospect of his cordial 
connivance in any plunder that did not touch German soil. Germ- 
any and Franco stand in very different positions in relation to this 
war. But hardly so the German and French diplomatists. 





THE SPANISH CROWN. 

When we reflect that the present war between France and Prus- 
sia had its origin in the dispute about the throne of Spuin, it is 
much ta be regretted that the solution hinted at in the subjoined 
paragraph was not arrived at three months ago, The rumour is 
mentioned by the Spectator which says :—A telegram has been re» 
ceived in London from Lisbon asserting that Fordinand, the exe 
King of Portugal, has docepted the Spanish Crown. No complete 
confirmation of this statumont has yet been received, but it is bee 
lieved in many quarters, and would be, of course, the best s lution, 
as on the death of King Ferdinand both Crowns would full to his 
descendant, the King of Portugal, and the Peninsula would be uni+ 
ted. The suocess of an arrangement which has failed so often sug- 
gests, however, that the war has removed some obstacle,—perhaps 
the fear that Napoleon would demand compensation. 





THE BRITISH NAVY. 

“ Armed Neutrality” is the panacea prescribed by several hon 
members of the English Parliament for all tho ills of the present 
war. It is most satisfrotory to know that, as a naval power, England 
is no wit behind her peers. Ac:ording to the account given by Mr. 
Childers which appears to be admitted on all hands as correct, we have 
40 ironclads, all of great, and some of tremendous power, and carry- 
ing 546 guns of seven tons and upwards; while France has 31 iron- 
clauds with 283 heavy guns. We have 43,000 men available, besides 
the Coastyuard and the Reserve, an unusually large stock of coal in 
the depdts abroad, and the ‘stores are adequate for uny service. 
Moreover, we have 16 ironolnds ut this moment exercising in the 
Channel, anda strong fleet in the Mediterranean, which has been 
ordered to exerc'se with the Channel Vleet. “I” said Mr. 
Childers “ns responsible for the state of the Navy, am able to inform 
the House that it is in a most satisfactory condition.” 





THe Svez Canat.—We have now the particulars of traffic of the 
Suez Oanal for the period ending the 80th of June. There have 
passed through the Canal 363 ships, and deducting 180 which passed 
through during the four days of inauguration there reamain 288, 
representing 195,428 tons, which have passed through and paid dues. 
Besides these, small craft have passed through representing 6,498 
tons, so that 201,926 tons although have paid dues. This large 
tonnage was distributed among various nationalities as follows :— 


Ship. _ 
No. Tonnage. 
Biritight cccscscccccscsccoeste L6B cesccscccccsscscsacsces 164,719 
BYGUGN Gc. cescviasesccancece. (OD Seeveistacaccsnevaite .- 83,804 
Higyptian....cccccccccccsece 1D ccccccccccenrecsrsoncee 12,760 
ALUSEIIAN .....ccccccceseeces D: -weacadsisssuncessesseas 5,948 
TR lint ss ccsscvccsscivcccecs 7 ” dvscareesavetuveccedeas 3,717 
Turkish. cicsscecsses eecetee . De  siaesncdcvsiescsseveves 2,548 
Spanish....... noevenescace om B see recescvccenccces its 732 
Russian ..,.cecescessvees ete L. svancessd sessaceccstees 480 
Tndiai..ccsssscveisscacuecs A. -géncsecuieasavacouaes 686 
Chimese .ccccerccsssecccsses A ecadiedcdewadsaanccsens 37 
Total........ « BOS s. dcscscosessescccevess 295,428 


That this is a very different rate of traffic from what the promoters 
of the canal anticipated even from the first we need hardly say. We 
have ourselves been accused of a malevolent disposition towards the 
enterprise for mildly hinting that the Canal would do very well if 
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o million tons of shipping passed through it the first year. In the 
first half-year only a fifth of that amount has passed through.. The 
total receipts to tho 30th of June were 129,7814/—a very small sum 
to meet the working expenses and the interest on the obligations of 
the Company—the latter alono amounting to 2(0,000/ in the half. 
year.—LEconomist. 





FAILURES AND EMBARRABSMBNTS.—The Economist says:—The 
Consol settlements on the Stock Exchange havo passed off much bet- 
ter than was anticipated, and the declarations were limited to two 
or three weak operators, whose liabilities were small, ‘The follow- 
ing failures have been announced t— 


Messrs. Brown, Seton, and Co., East India merchants, Mincing 
lane, with large liabilities. 

Messrs. Brown, Hunter, and Co., merchants, Liverpool. Liabi- 
litics not stated. 

Messrs. C. and H. Wilson, general merchants, Liverpool. 
Liabilities, 50,0002. | 

Mr. George Holder, cotton broker, Liverpool. Liabilities heavy, 
but not yet ascertained. 

Messrs. Snead, Snead, and Co., bankers, Brecon: Liabilities 
on deposits, 20,0002, 
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WITH reference to the Notifcation issued hy the 
Undersigned on the 8th instant, making known. the 
Proclamation of the Queen and the Rules for the observ- 
ance of Neutrality inthe War between France and Prnssia, 
the Undersigned now publishes, for the information of 
Her Majesty’s subjects in Japan, a further Proclamation 
issned hy the Queen, embodying certain Provisions of the 
Neutrality Act of the late Parliamentary Session, which 
has just become Law. 


(signed) HARRY S. PARKES, 


A. B. Ms Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary in Japan. 


BY THE QUEEN. 


A PROCLAMATION. 
VICTORIA R. 


Whereas We are happily at Peace with ull 
Powers, and States: 

And whereas, notwithstanding Our utmost Exertions 
to preserve Peace between all Sovereign Powers and 
States. a State of War unhappily exists between His 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of the French and His 
Majesty the King of Prussia, and between their res- 
pective Subjects and others inhabiting within their 
Countries, Territories, or Dominions : 

And whereas We are on Termsof Friendship and ami- 
cable Intercourse with each of these Sovereigns, and with 
their several Subjects and others inhabiting within their 
Countries, Territories, or Dominions : 

And whereas great Numbers of Our loyal Subjects re- 
side and carry on Commerce, and possess Property and 
Establishments, and enjoy various Rights and Privileges, 
within the Dominions of each of the aforesaid Sovereigns, 
protected by the Faith of Treaties between Us and each 
of the aforesaid Sovereigns: 

And whereas We, being desirous of preserving to Our 
Subjects the Blessings of Peace, which they now happily 
enjoy, are firmly purposed and determined to abstain 
altogether from taking any Part, directly or indirectly, 
in the War now unhappily existing between the said 
Sovercigns, their Subjects and Territories, and to remain 
at Pcace with and to maintain a peaceful and friendly 
Intercourse with each of them, and their respective Sub- 
jects, and others inhabiting within any of their respective 
Countrics, Territories, and Dominions, and to maintain a 
strict and impartial Neutrality in the said State of War 
unhappily existing between them: 

Wo, therefore, have thought fit, by and with the Ad- 
vice of Our Privy Council, to issue this Our Royal Pro- 


Sovereigns, 
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clamation : 

And we do hereby strictly charge and command all 
Our loving Subjects to govern thomselves accordingly, 
and to observe a strict Neutrality in and during the 
aforesaid War, and to abstain from violating or contra- 
vening cither the Laws and Statutes of the Realm 
in this Behalf, or the Law of Nations in relation thereto, 
as they will answer to the contrary at their Peril : 

And whereas in and by a certain Statute made and 
passed in the present Year of Her Majesty, intituled “An 
“ Act to regulate the Conduct of Her Majesty’s Subjects 
“during the Existence of Hostilities between Foreign 
‘States with which Her Majesty is at Peace,” it is, 
amongst other things, declared and enacted as follows :— 


“ ILLEGAL ENLISTMENT. 


“Tf any Person, without the License of Her Majesty, 
being a British Subject, within or without Her Majesty’s 
Dominions, accepts or agrees to accept any Commission or 
Engagement in the Military or Naval Service of any 
Foreign State at War with any Foreign State at Peace 
with Her Majesty, and in this Act referred to as a 
friendly State, or whether a British Subject or not within 
Her Majesty’s Dominions, induces any other Person to 
accept any Commission or Engagement in the Military or 
Naval Service of any such Foreign State as aforesaid,— 

** He shall be guilty of an Offence against this Act, and 

shall be punished by Fine and Imprisonment, or 

either of such Punishments, at the Discretion of the 

Court before which the Offender is convicted; and 
Imprisonment, if awarded, may be either with or without 
Hard Labour. 

“If any Person, without the License of Iler Majesty, 
being a British Subject, quits or goes on board any Ship 
with a view of quitting Her Majesty’s Dominions, with 
intent to accept any Commission or Kngagement in the 
Military or Naval Service of any Forcign State at War 
with a friendly State, or, whether a British Subject or 
not, within Her Majesty’s Dominions, induces any other 
Person to quit or to go on board any Ship with a view of 
quitting Her Majesty’s Dominions with the like Intent,— 


‘ He shall be guilty of an Offence against this Act, 
and shall be punishable by Fine and Inprisonment, 
or either of such Punishments, az the Discretion 
of the Court before which the Offender is convicted; 
and Imprisonment, if awarded, may be either with or 

. without Hard Labour. 

“Tf any Person induces any other Person to quit Her 
Majesty’s Dominions or to embark on any Ship within 
Her Majesty’s Dominions under a Misrepresentation or 
false Representation of the Service in which such Person 
igs to be engaged, with the Intent or in order that such 
Person may accept or agree to accept any Commission or 
Engagement in the Military or Naval Survice of any 
Foreign State at War with a friendly State,— 

‘“ He shall.be guilty of an Offence against this Act, 
‘and shall be punishable by Fine and Imprisonment, 

or either of such Punishments, at the Direction of 
the Court before which the Offender is convicted ; 
and Imprisonment, if awarded, may be either with 
or without Hard labour. 

“Tf the Master or Owner of any Ship, without the 
License of Her Majesty, knowingly either takes on board, 
or engages to take on board, or has on board such Ship 


‘within Her Majesty's Dominions any of the following 


Persons, in this Act referred to as illegally enlisted Per- 

sons ; that is to say, 

“(1.) Any Person who, being a British Subject with- 

- in or without the Dominions of Her Majesty, has, 
without the License of Her Majesty, accepted or 
agreed to accept any Commission or Engagement in 
the Military or Naval Service of any Foreign State 
at War with any friendly State; 

“(2.) Any Person, being a British Subject, who, with- 
out the License of Her Majesty, is about to quit Her 
Majesty’s Dominions with intent to accept any Com- 
mission or Iingagement in the Military or Naval 
Service of any Foreign State at War with a friendly 
State : 

“‘ (3.) Any person who has been induced to embark 
under a Misrepresentation or false Representation of 
the Service in which such Person is to be engaged, 
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with the Intent or in order that such Person may 
accept or agree to accept any Commission or Engage- 
ment in the Military or Naval Service of any Foreign 
State at War with a friendly State: 


‘Such Master or Owner shall be guilty of an Offence 
against this Act, and the following Consequences shall 
ensue ; that is to say, 


“(1.) The Offender shall be punishable by Fine and 
Imprisonment, or either of such Punishments, at the 
Discretion of the Court before which tho Offender is 
convicted ; and Imprisonment, if awardcd, may be 
either with or without Hard Labour: and 


*(2.) Such Ship shall be detained until the Trial and 
Conviction or Acquittal of the Master or Owner, and 
until all Penalties inflicted on the Master or Owner 
have been paid, or the Master or Owner has given 
Security for the Payment of such Penalties to the 
Satisfaction of Two Justices of the Peace, or other 
Magistrate or Magistrates having the Authority of 
Two Justices of the Peace: and 


** 3.) All illegally enlisted Persons shall, immediately 
on the Discovery of the Otfence, be taken on Shore, 
and shall not be allowed to return to the Ship. 


“ TLLEGAL SHIPBUILDING AND ILLEGAL EXPpeEDITIONS. 


““Tf any Person within Her Majesty’s Dominions, 
without the License of Her Majesty, does any of the 
following Acts; that is to say,— 


*¢ 1.) Builds or agrees to build, or causes to be buitt 
any ship with Intent or Knowledge, or having rcu- 
sonable Cause to believe that the same shall or will 
be employed in the Military or Naval service of any 
Foreign State at War with any friendly State: or 


“(2.) Issues or delivers any Commission for any ship 


with Intent or Knowledge or -having reasonable 
Cause to believe that the same shall or will be em- 
ployed in the Military or Naval service of any Fo- 
reign State at War with any friendly state: or 


“(3 ) Equips any ship with Intent or Knowledge, or 
having reasonable cause to belicve that the same 
shall or will be employed in the Military or Naval 
service of any Foreign State of War with any friend- 
ly State: or 


‘ 


~~ 


(4) Despatches, or causes or allows to be despatched, 
any Ship with Intent or Knowledge, or having 
reasonable Cause to believe that the same shall or 
will be employed in the Military or Naval Service of 
any Foreign State at War with any fricndly State: 


‘Such Person shall be deemed to have committed an 
Offence against this Act, aud the following Consequences 
shall ensue : 

1.) The Offender shall be punishable by Fine and 
Imprisonment, or either of sach Punishments at 
the Discretion of the Court before which the 
Offender is convicted: and Imprisonment, if awarded, 
may be either with or without Hard Labour. 

“©(2.) The Ship in respect of which any such Offence is 
committed, and her Equipment shall be forfeited to 

Her Majesty : 

* Provided, that a Person building, causing to be built 
or equipping @ Ship in any of the Cases aforesaid in pur- 
suance of a Contract, made before the Commencement of 
such War as aforesaid, shall not be liable to any of the 
Penalties imposed by this Section in respect of such 
building or equipping if he satisfies the Conditions follow- 
ing; (that is to say,) 

1.) If forthwith upon a Proclamation of Neutrality 
being issue by Her Majesty he gives Notice to the 
Secretary of State that he is so building, causing to 
be built, or equipping such ship and furnishes such 
Particulars of the contract and of any matters relat- 
‘ing to, or done, or to be done under the Contract as 
may be required by the Scerctary of Stale: 


“(2.) If he gives sach Security, and takes and permits 
to be taken such other Measures,if auy, as the Seere- 
tary of State may prescriby fur ensuring that such 
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ship shall not be despatched, delivered, or removed 
without the License of Her Majesty until the Ter- 
mination of such War as aforesaid. 


“Where any ship is built by Order of or on behalf of any 
Foreign State when at War with a friendly stato or is de- 
livered to or to the Order of such Foreign state, or any Per- 
son who tothe knowledge of the Person building isan Agent 
of such Forcign state, or is paid for by such Foreign State 
or such Agent, and is employed in the Military or Naval 
service of such Foreign State, such ship shall, until the 
contrary is proved, be deemed to have been built with 
a view to being so employed, and the Burden shall lie on 
the Builder of such ship of proving that he did not know 
that the ship was intended to he so employed in the Mi- 
litary or Naval service of such Foreign State. 


‘Tf any Person within the Dominions of Her Majesty 
and without the License of Her Majesty,— 


“By adding to the number of the Guns, or by chang- 
ing those on board for other Guns, or by the Addition of 
any Kquipment for \\ar, increases or augments, or pro- 
cures to be increased or augmented, or is knowingly con- 
cerned in increasing or angmenting the warlike Force of 
any ship which at the Time of her being within the Do- 
minions of Her Majesty was a ship in the Military or 
Naval service of any Foreign S.ate at War with any 
friendly State,— 


“Such Person shall be guilty of an Offence agaist this 
Act, and shall be punishable by Fine and Imprison- 
ment, or either of such Punishments, at the Disere- 
tion of the Court before which the Offender is con- 
victed; and Imprisonment, if awarded, may be 
either with or without Hard Labour. 


“Tf any Person within the Limits of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions, and without the License of Her Majesty,— 


“ Prepares or fits out any Naval or Military Expe- 
dition to proceed against the Dominions of any triendly 
State, the following Consequences shall ensue: 


“ 1.) Every Person engaged in such Preparation or 
fitting out, or assisting therein, or employed in any 
Capacity in such Expedition, shall be guilty of an 
Offence against this Act, and shall be punishable by 
Fine and Imprisonment, or either of such Punish. 
ments, at the Diserction of the Court betore which 
the Offender is convicted; and = Imprisonment, if 
awarded, may be either with or without Hard Labour, 


“(2.) All Ships, and their Equipments, and all Arms, 
and Munitions of War, used in or forming Part of 
such Jxpedition, shall be forfeited to Her Majesty. 


“Any Person who aids, abcts, counsels, or procures 
the Comnussion of any Offence against this Act shall be 
liable to be tried and punished as a principal Olfeuder.” 


And whereas by the said Act it is further provided 
that Ships built, commissioned, equipped, or despatched 
in contravention of the said Act, may be condemned and 
forfeited by Judgment of the Court: of Admiralty; and 
that if the Seerctary of State or Clief Executive Autho. 
rity is satisfied that there is a reasonable and probable 
Cause fur believing that a Ship within Her Majesty’s 
Dominions has been, or is being built, commissioned, or 
equipped, contrary to the said Act, and is about to bo. 
taken beyoud the Limits of such Dominions, or that 
a Ship is about to be despatched contrary to the Act, 
such Secretary of State, or Chief Executive Authority, 
shall have Power to issue a Warrant authorizing the 
Scizure and Scarch of such Ship and her Detention until 
she has been either condemned or released by Process of 
Law. And whereas certain Powers of Seizure and De. 
tention are conferred by the said Act on certain Lucal 
Authorities : 


Now, in order that none of Our Subjects may unwarily 
render themselves liable to the Penalties imposed by the 
suid Statute, We do hereby strictly command, that no 
Person or Persons whatsoever do commit any Act, Matter, 
or Thing whatsoever contrary to the Provisions of the 
said Statute, upon Pain of the several Penalties by the 
suid Statute imposed, aud of Our lngh Displeasure. 





And We do hereby further warn and admonish all our 
loving Subjects, and all Persons whatsoever entitled to 
Our Protection, to observe towards each of the aforesaid 
Sovereigns, their Subjects, and Territories, and towards all 
Belligerents whatsoever, with whom we are at Peace, the 
Duties of Neutrality; and to respect, in all and each of 
them the Exercise of those Belligerent Rights which We 
aud Our Royal Predecessors have always claimed to 


exercise. 


And We hereby further warn all Our loving Subjects, 
and all Persons whatsoever entitled to Our Protection, 
that if any of them shall presume, in contempt of this 
Our Royal Proclamation, and of Our high Displeasure, to 
do any Acts in derogation of their Duty as Subjects of a 
Neutral Sovereign ina War between other Sovereigns, 
or in violation or contravention of the Law of Nations 
in that Behalf, ax more especially by breaking, or endea- 
vouring to break, any Blockade lawfully and actually 
established by or on behalf of either of the said Sove- 
reigns, or by carrying Officers, Soldiers, Despatches, Arms, 
Ammunition, Military Stores or Materials, or any Article 
or Articles considered and deemed to be Contraband of 
War according to the Law or modern Usages of Nations, 
for the Use or service of either of the said Sovereigns, 
that all Persons so offending, together with their ships 
and Goods, will rightfully incur and be justly liable to 
hostile Capture, and to the Penalties denounced by the 


Law of Nations in that Behalf. 


And We do hereby give Notice that all Our Subjects 
and Persons entitled to Our Protection who may miscon- 
duct themselves in these Premises will dosoattheir Peril, 
and of their own Wrong; and that they will in nowise 
obtain any Protection from Us against such Capture, or 
such Pcnalties as aforesaid, but will, on the contrary, 


incur Our high Displeasnre by such Misconduct. 


Given at Our Court at Osborne House, Isle of Weyht., 
this Ninth Day of slugust, in the Year of Our Lord 
One thousand eight hundred and seventy, and in 


the Thirty-fourth Year of Our Reign. 


Shipping Lntelligernce. 
ARRIVALS. 


Rept. 26, China, Am. Str., Freeman, 3,936, from Sin Francisco, 


M.ils to P. M.S S Co. 


Sept. 25, Wm. Miller, Brit. Str., Nyburgh, 560, from Hongkong, 


General, to Hudson Maleolin & Co. 

Sept. 26, Costa Rica, Aw. Str.. Williams, 2,090, from Hioge, 
General, to P. M. 8.8. Co. 

Sept. 26, Craig Ellachte, Brit. brig, Byalley, 226, from Taku, 
Sugar, to Aspinall, Cornes & Co 

Sept. 27, Wadrus, Brit. Str., Gaby, 1,800, from Hongkong, Mails, 
Se, to P. & O. Company. 

Sept. 27, Venus, Vrench Friyate, Begril from Nagasaki. 

Sept. 27, Linoiz, French @. boat, Leisert, from Nagasaki. 

Sept. 27, Pekin, Amr. brig, Seymour, 560, from Newchwang, 
Beans, to Walsh, tall & Co. 

Sept. 27, Hengist, Am. brig, Burchill, 512, from Hongkong, Rice, 
to Chinese. 

Sept. 27, J. F. Erichson, Danish sehiv., Lowman, 191, frou Amoy, 
Sugur, to Chinese. 

Sept. 28, New York, Am. Sty, Furber, 2,000, from Shanghai via 
Southern Ports, General, to P. M.S. 3. Company. 

Sept. 30, Deerfoot, Brit. barq, Ensson, 492, from Hongkong, 
Rice, to Jardine. Matheson & Co. 

Sept. 30, Stirlingshire, Brit. barg, McCulloch, 56°, from Hong- 
kony, Rice, to Ang. Heard & Co. 





a ES ES —_ 


DEPARTURES. 


Sept. 25, Fangtsze, A. Str, Strandberg, 1,030, for Hukoilate, 
General, despatched by Wal-h Hall & Co. 

rept. 26, Blize Mary, British schooner, Beattic, 120, for Amoy, 
in billaat, despatched by Wilkin & Robison. 

Sept. 28, Laju. Brit. ship, Scott, 566, for New York, Tea, &c, 
despatched by Aspinall Cornes & Co, 

Sept. 30, Black Prince, Brit. ship, Inglis, 750, for New York, 
Tea, despatched by Smith Baker & Co. 


PASSENGERS. 


Per Great Repudlic, despatched 23rd instant: For New York— 
Cnpt.S. le Phelps (B. M.S. 8. Co), Messrs ‘T. Theman, Foote, 
Nakuhama., Hyashi, Oyama, Tkads, Yechers and servant, Senakawa 
Yesers Hatura, Paro, Orezazi Senany, Geo Host, Shirane. Captain 
Chiristansen, J. O. Learey (BP. M.8. S$ Co.), 6 Japanese Otticers 
wid 3 servants, 3 Europeans in the steerage. For Lurope—Mesers, 
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Ura, Machidu, Codoma, T. Niker. For San Francisco—Mrs. Ver- 
beck, 3 children and servants, Mr. and Mrs. A. Stock and 2 children, 
Hina Ma, Arima, A Lernder, Hara, Keissen, 15 Europeans, 394 
Chinese, and 2 Jupanese in the steerage. 

Per China, from San Francisco: For Yokohama—Fred. Bevill 
and wife, H. Littledule Jr.. A. A. Vantine, Miss Helen Douglass, 
Louis Borel, Dr. J. E. Painter U.S.N., Jas F. Sutton, Miss Annie 
Andrews, I’. W. Bryant, Edmund Lane, A. ©. Dunn and wife, Chas. 
Drake. For Shanghai—Hon. W. H. Seward and servant, Hon. A. 
W. Randall and wife, Geo. F. Seward and wife, Mi-s I[nttie 1). 
Risley, Miss (live Risley, C. P. Blethen, wife, 4 children and servant, 
His Ex. W. A. Viinglay, T. ). Anthony, J.S Cunningham, R. H. 
Artindale, Alford Rodman, De B. R. Kiem. 8S. H. ('lark, Alex. 
Heiberg, Win. Goodwin, S. Shearer, Rev. J. Ing and wife, Rev. 
W. HH. Hall, Rev. Geo. W Davis, Rev. L. W. Pilcher, Rev. J. 
Pierson. For Hongkong—Rev 8S. R. Wynkoop and wile. G G 


Lowder, F. Ohlurger, 8S. M. Painter, Thos. S. Kdmunds, I. Det.’ 


mering, Rey. H. Plumb, Capt. L. A. Kimberly U.S.N. 


Per Madras, fron Hongkong :—Commander Dickenson, Messrs 
A. White, and R. Robinson. 

Per China, despatched 26th instant: .For Hongkong—Lieut D. 
B. Brown, Dr. HW. H. Winn, FE. Fischer ands servant. Mutzu 
Yonaski and servant, Nuskusima and servant, Shizama and servant, 


Captain Pfoundes and servant, Cobb Dunn, 2 Europeans and 5 
Chinese in the steerage. 

Per Golden Age, despatched 26th instant: For Hiozo—Messrs. 
Yosie. E. Daloy and servant, C. A. Heyiemann, 5 Japanese Ollicers, 
and 74 in the stecrage. For Nagasuki—Mr. and Mrs. Lambert, 
2 Japanese Officers, and 65 in the steerage. For Shanghai —Measrs. 
HW. N. Palmer, G. M. Curtis, Rev. J. S. Burdin, Capt. L. A. 
Kimberley U.S.N., His Ex. M. Julius Sieh and servant, W. Broug- 
hall, J. F. Twombley, 3 Europeans, 2 Japanese and 4 Chinese in 
the stcerace. 


CAEGO. 


Per steamer China from San Francisco-— 

78 Barrels, 350 hilf Sacks, 680 quarter Sacks Flour; 75 Barrels 
“ugar; 16 Cases Sewing Machines; 32 Cases Drugs and Paints ; 
IS6 Sacks Barley and Outs; 10 Carboyvs Acid ; 25 Cases Onions ; 
28 Cases Fruit; 27 Cases Seales; 9 Cases Boo s and Stationery ; 
2 Cases Silkworm Ezgs; 592 Packages Groceries ; and 254 Packages 
Sundries. P 
Per Madras, from Hongkong :— 

SUE aces seadvan see: Sou vapeewanaseesesdainensussdrevess 2,733 Baga. 

SI OS iatveds isin kdarsedde a ecndaeeen ve 291 Pekges. 
Por Laju desprtched Sept. 28th : 

Tea s@e@eeeeee eseteeeseeee PeeereeeeeeeSseGstse+-eeeeerseesee 15,331 chests. 

Curios .......00008 ite Veta Shean csbiexbiieesenae: ace 1 case. 
Per Black Prinze, for New York, despatched 30th instant: 

: OB. coccescerencee cecsescsasee ° ee eee sees e@eseeee 19,008 pkgs. 


Curios 200 see -e - 86 ee C888 ce +O C8808 seree 2 0,88 635 ” 


NOTICE. 


25th Bebruary, 1870. 

Mr. A. I. Prtyce has this day assumed the gencral 
management of this Office. 

A!l letters and Kditorial matter should be addressed to 
the Eptror only. | 

All letters on business relating to Advertisemonts, Jub. 
printing or Accounts, to be addressed tu 
THE MawnaGer, 


“JAPAN MAIL” OMFICE, 
No. 168. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 


For five linos or under-...... $1.00 per week. 
Every additional line......... $0.20 __,, 
Repetitions in the ‘“‘ Japan Weekly Mail” one half of 
the above rates. 
Contracts may bo made for 3 months, or longer, pay- 
ment in advance. 


All advertisements should be at the Ovfiee, by 4 P ae. 
on the day previous to publicas‘on. The apt cavioils 
should specify the length of time for which insertion is 
required. The advertisement will otherwise be charged 
for until counterm:nded. 











TerMs OF SUBSCRIPTION :-—= 


“Japan Weexty Matv” Per annus, $24; Six months 
313; Three months, 37. Sinzle Copies 50 cents. 
“Japan Overtanp Matin” per annum, $15; Six 
months $8; Three months 85; Sinzle Copies 50 cents. 
Kor 5 copies and less than 10... ...  ... 40 cents each. 


” 10 ? ” ” 2U eee ede eee 30 


) 
”» and over 060 Obs eee 20 


THE 
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frotes. of the Celeck. 
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ce nibh plic has shewn the ‘beat possible: spirit in reaponding 
to the appeals made to it on behalf of the Organ Fund. Up- 
wards of $1,100 have lately been most readily subscribed for to 
a list taken round by a gentleman who has interested himself 
in the matter, and the accustomed liberality of Eastern com- 
munities has again been amply illustrated. 

But on all sides we hear the questions asked : How much 
has already been collected? Where is a statement of the 
accounts? In whose hands is the money? These questions 
are perfectly natural and proper, and without the smallest 
misgiving that they can be satisfactorily answered, we think 
they demand an immediate reply. There have been many ap- 
peals to the residents on this account, the following of which 
occur to us, though there may have been others. 

A subscription collected by Mr. Boy ez. 

A collection at Christ Church. 

The Ghost entertaiment. 

A Concert under the special patronage of the Foreign 
Ministers. 

Mr. PRince’s subscription list, (not yet collected.) 

The entertainment of Wednesday last. 

The willingness shewn by the residents to extricate the 
Church from its difficulties in connection with this matter, 
deserves, indeed demands, an immediate and satisfactory 
statement, as to the aggregate amount of money collected by 
these means, and a balance sheet showing how much has 
been paid to the organ builders ; what and where the balance 
is, and who is responsible for it. 





Our readers will be interested in learning that the Goyern- 
ment hus decided on the unification of the various depart- 
ments which have hitherto existed separately in connection 
with their public works. Carctul observers cannot fail to 


have seen that there seemed a straggling independent kind of 


action in regard to these departments, nor Is it strange that 
this should have been the case so long as they were not com- 
bined under one head. It is to be hoped that this objection- 
able feature will soon disppear, and give way to increased effi- 
ciency and economy in every branch of this special service. 
Every relation imposed by prior diplomatic obligations will, 
of course, be entirely and carefully respected. 





PARLIAMENT Was cngaged a few days since in a stormy dis- 
cussion in reference to a petty Prince, whose territory is con- 
tiguous to that of Aipzu. It appears that this Prince passed 
into circulatiou a very large issue of paper moucy, and his 
right to do so was upheld by the old conservative party, who, 
however, tor the first time in Japanese Parliamentary history, 
sustained a severe defeat on a division, the majority impugning 
the right to issue these “ kinsats,” and deciding, moreover, 
that this Prince had subjected himself to severe penalties. 





O’Kuma, the well known Minister of Finance, has been 
raised to the dignity of Sanji,or member of Council. A few 
weeks since we made O’kuMa and his policy the subject ofa 
special article. We are glad to find that our surmises at the 
time have proved correct, and that the departmental charges 
in which he was concerned were not the result of hostile in- 
trigue. So loug as men vf O'AUMA’s stamp arc called to as- 
sist permanently in the service of the Government, we may 
reasonably expect a tuvorable horuscope for the progress of 
the uation. 


Google 


Some little excitement was caused in the Settlement on 
Thursday by the sudden departure of the French war cor- 
vette “ Dupleix” and Prussian corvette “ Medusa.” A short 
time since a challenge is said to have passed between the two 
steamers, which was accepted ; but the combat was prevented 
by the arrival of the Prussian frigate “ Hertha.” The sailing 
of the two ships on Thursday thus gave rise to a statement 
to the effect that they had gone to sea in order to engage 
in battle. It was soon ascertained however that the 
“Dupleix ” had gone to sea, and that the “ Medusa” had gone 
to Yedo. This has been subsequently confirmed by the 
return on the 6th, of the “Medusa.” It is satisfactory to 
know that there is not to be any single combat between the 
two ships, as however exciting it might have been there is 
no occasion to have blood shed unnecessarily. 





WE are authorized by the Committee of the Dramatic Corps 
to state that the new Theatre being now finished and handed 
over to them, they have under rehearsal Charles Matthew’s, 
comic drama of “ Little Toddlekins,” and Byron’s burlesque 
of Aladdin. 





AN entertainment was given in the schoolroom at the Camp 
on Thursday evening, by the San Francisco Minstrels, aided 
by some resident talent, which seemed to afford great satisface 
tion to a crowded audience of soldiers and their friends, 
“Little Minnie” sang two or three songs with a spirit and 
vivacity almost beyond her tender years. 





A CRICKET match was played on Wednesday and Thursday, 
the sides being “ England v. The World,” and unfortunately 
ended in that most unsatisfactory of all lame and impotent 
conclusions—a draw—owing to the late hour fixed for com- 
mencing play, and little punctuality being observed even then. 
Had the match been finished, doubtless it would have prov- 
ed a close and interesting struggle, for “‘ The World,” though 
completely bathed by the good bowling of Captain Bercer 
and Mr. Asgott in their first innings, pulled up most pluckily 
in their second, aided by some determined hitting shewn by 
Mr. Hopson, and the patient steady play of Mr. Mo..ison. 
They required 124 runs to win, and when the stumps were 
drawn, had obtained 92 for the loss of 7 wickets. 

Why cannot people breakfast a little earlier on match days, 
and so allow play to commence at 12.30 instead of 1.30? 





Tux following table may be relied upon for baromctrical 
statistics of the typhoon of last Sunday. 











| CENTRES OF | 
TIME. Bar. WIND. Storm. | 

4. A.M. j SE. by S. | S. W. byS. | 

5. 4, =| 29. 54. 

6G. 4s 29. 50. South. West. | 

7 , |29.42.| §. 3. W. W. by N. || 

8 (yy 29. 33.| FP, 2 § 3a Aneroid. 

9 , | 29.29| PSs as | 45 . 29.27. 
10. . | 29.19.! _  »2F— 29.20, 
ll. , | 29. 9.| EERSBSB ! 12.10. 29.5. 
2. , | 2. 0/8 FS ca, | 1.90. 29.46, 

1. PM. 28. 94.| 8.W. by S. IN. W. by W. 8.80. 29.30. 

2. 4 | 29. 0. 

8. 4, | 29. 10. | 8. W. by W. |N. W. by N. 

Ss. ,, | 29.25.) W.bs 8 N.by W. | 
5. yy «=| 29.42.) West. 


North. | 


The thermometer stood at 76° Fah, during the typhoon, 
and fell 6° when the wind had entirely subsided. 
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WE understand that the parties engaged in endeavouring 
to get the steamer “ Ocean Queen ” off that part of the West 
Coast on which she was stranded, have been unsuccessful in 
their efforts so far, and have returned. But it is satisfactory 
to learn that the vessel has been moved into such a position 
as will render it comparatively casy work to get her afloat 
early in the spring, and that during the winter months she is 
in & position of security. 





Tus Typhoon which passed over Yokohama on Sunday last, 
appears to have been severely felt in the vicinity of Hakoni. 
We hear of temples, dwellings-houses &c. being destroyed 
and much damage to the crops there. 





Mzaw Temperature of the week. Fah. 68. 





YOKOSKA ARSENAL. 





Vv E recently gave our readers a very exhaustive 

account of the Lighthouses which have been 
erected by the Japanese Government, agrecably to the 
obligations in this respect which they assumed under the 
Convention of 1866. We now propose to place before 
them an equally ample account of the Arsenal of Yokoska, 
the greatest public work yet undertaken at foreign in- 
stigation in Japan, if we except the railway now in pro- 
gress. 

The acquisition, by the Japanese Government and the 
native Princes, of a considerable number of steamers, 
very soon after the opening of the Empire to foreign trade, 
involved the establishment of a dockyard where ships 
; could be sent for repair in case of need, and as the ambi. 
' tion of the State, stimulated by the sight of the vessels of 
_. the European navies, took the form of a desire to possess 

a Navy of ita own, an Arsenal for the purpose of building, 
equipping and repairing vessels of War, was deemed 
* mecessary; and with these views the arsenal of Yokoska 
‘ was founded. 

The harbour of Yokoska, or more correctly, Yokosuka, 
is situated in the Bay of Yedo, about eleven miles from 
the Custom House of Yokohama, from which it bears in a 
South Westerly direction, and is not far from Kansonsaki 
lighthouse. Early in the year 1565, the surveyors ap- 
pointed by the Japanese Government to select some 
suitable spot for the purpose, recognized tho superior 
merit of Yokoska over that of all its rivals, and with the 
advise and under the direction of M. Leon Rocues, 
Minister of France to Japan, it was chosen for the seat of 
the future arsenal, which was to be constructed ona 
sufficiently important scale to respond to tle present and 
even to the prospective wants of the Empire. It was 
also proposed at the same time, to establish schools, in 
which French instructors should impart to the cadets of 
good Japanese families, the European languages, and the 
sciences of ship-building, engineering, gunnery, seaman- 
ship and naval maneuvering. 

No spot could have been better chosen for these pur- 
poses. The harbour is well sheltered, and possesses a 
broad and deep entranco, easily made, and easy for en- 
trance or exit. It is approximately about three quarters 
of an English mile long, and about one third of a mile 
broad. The holding ground is excellent, and the water 
deep and calm in all weathers, except during gales from 
the North, which, however, have no power to ruffle it 
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further than a hundred yards within the entrance. An 
abundance of fresh water is found close to the shore. 
The depth of the harbour is such that the largest ship in 
the world could anckor in any part of it, the few isolated 
rocks which existed in it having now been removed. The 
average rise of the tide is about six fect. Ships drawing 
twenty-eight feet of water can find secure anchorage 
close to the shore. 


The harbour contains three inlets. One is situated at 
its head, and is almost, if not entirely faced with masonry, 
It has a depth of twenty-four feet near the shore, and 
eighteen feet at tho face of the sea wall. The rocks 
which existed in it have been removed by blasting. Tho 
second inlet is near to the Foundry, is two hundred yards 
The third is 


close to the entrance of the harbour, and has an average 


in length, and has a depth of five fathoms, 


depth of about twenty feet, at a distance of cight or ten 
yards from the shore. The water of the harbour contains 
worms, but not more than the average found in Japanese 
The 
algw of many various kinds. 

The chief direction of the Arsenal was given to Mon. | 
sieur Louis Verny, who had served with distinction 
ag an engincer and naval architect of the French Im. 
perial navy, and whose scientific and practical know. | 
ledge, high personal character and administrative capa- | 
city, well qualified him for the post. The second | 
director is Monsieur Tursaupirr, formerly of the same 
service, and also a man of unquestioned ability. The 
medical charge of the establishment is in tho hands of 
Dr. Sasatizr, and there is a I*rench priest attached 
to it who contributes to the moral and religious welfare 
of the French workmen, of whom there now are upward 
of thirty. They were selected from similar establishments 
in France for their intelligence and steady character, and 
working engineers, 


waters. main trouble arises from seaweed and 


serve In the capacity of firemen, 
machinists, tool makers, carpenters, boat builders, sail- 
makers &. Their number, which was at one time larger, 
appears somewhat short for an arsenal of such magnitude. 

The plan of the works was drawn up by M. Veryy, 
but owing to insufficient funds, his original designs have 
not been fully carried out. The works have been some- 
what starved on this account, and their progress retarded, 
stocks of all kinds have been minimized, and the whole 
original design stunted and reduced. At the end of tho 
harbour furthest from the sca, the ground is being solidly 
filled in with débris of volcanic mud rock, with the ob- 
ject of making a straight quay of about one hundred and 
twenty yards frontage, each end being finished off with 
small abutments at right angles. It is intended to face 
the quay with masonry, and to fit it with appropriate 
machinery. Surveying the works from the quay, which is 
now nearly, or entirely finished, and looking seaward 
towards the mouth of the harbour, the spectator would face 
East by North, and the following objects in the arsonal 
would present themselves :— 

1st.—A patent slip. 

2nd.—Three small building slips—(one mat-covered.) 

3rd.—An inlet—the first of those alluded to. 

4th.—The range of permanent store houses, brick built, 
with tile roofing and stone basements. 


5th.— A dry dock. 
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6th—A pump house for the above, and for the second 
dry dock. 

7th.—The great dry dock. 

8th—A mound of volcanic mud rock now in process 
of removal. 

9th.—The second inlet alluded to above. 


10th.—A ridge of volcanic mud rock. 


11th.—The third inlet. 
12th.—The harbour entrance. 


In the rear of the slip No. 1, is a long wooden building, 
the lower floor of which is used for stores of various 
kinds, and the upper story for a school, in which about 
forty Japanese receive instruction from one European 
master. Part of the lower floor is used as a rope walk, 
the machinery of which is hand-worked. The gentle- 
man who superintends the school is not of question- 
ed competency, but it is manifest that to such a wide 
variety of the arts and sciences as are taught to forty 
pupils ranging from the age of ten to eighteen, the 
services of one master, be they never so efficient, are 
wholly inadequate. It seems to us that the Government 
should either suppress this, or render it efficient. But to 
effect the latter object, we should conceive that some 
such establishment as the following would be required. 

Ist.—A head master, combining a good knowledge of 
history and physics with an equally good knowledge of 
mathematics and the mechanical sciences, to govern the 
school and the subordinate teachers. 

2nd.—A Frenchman to teach French, Algebra, &c. 

3rd.—An Englishman to teach English, Mathematics 
and Algebra. 

4th.—A master to teach the arts of navigation, seaman- 
ship, gunnery, the art of war, &c. 

5th.—A drawing master. 

Any extension of this limited curriculum would involve 
the appointment of other masters. 

We have now arrived at the head of the harbour,—on 
the right side if we face its entrance. We have above 
enumerated the various objects to be seen from hence, 
and will now analyze them in detail. ) 

No. 1.—The patent slip. This is of ordinary construc- 
tion, and stands on good ground, close to deep water. The 
appertaining machinery is worked by hand. It can take 
a vessel of five or six hundred tons easily: it was once 
used for one of a thousand tons measurement, but the 
strain on it was somewhat excessive. 

No. 2.—Three small building slips, which are used for 
their appropriate purposes. 

No. 3.—A convenient inlet, with twenty-six feet of 
water near the shore. It is intended to face this with 
masonry, and to fit it with cranes, shears, &c. The rocks 
in it can easily be blasted out. 

No. 4.—Consists of storehouses, containing all the re- 
Ad- 


joining, is a well-arranged and commodious shop for boat 


quisites for fitting up sailing vessels or steamors. 


building, with ribbon and circular saws, punches, auto- 
This 


building is also well fitted with steam machinery of 


matic tools, ctc., made by well-known machinists. 


various kinds. . 

No. 5.—Is the dry dock No. 1, which has been three 
years in construction, and will be ready within a few 
months. It is cut out of volcanic mud rock, and is so dry 
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that it requires no piling, buttressing or supportat the sides. 
It is large enough to take in H. M. S. Ocean or one of the 
Pacific Mail Company’s Steamers, It is closed with a 
caisson and pumped out by very powerful steam pumps. 
It has been extremely well, and very cheaply constructed, 
considering its great size. The estimated cost may be ap- 
proximately placed at $300,000. 

On the sea face between Nos. 5 and 7 is a quay, which 
it is intended to face completely with masonry. There is 
a boiler plate steam crane upon it, calculated to raise 35 
to 40 tons easily. 

No. 7—1is the second great dry dock, now in process of 
excavation. Its dimensions have not, we believe, been 
finally settled; but it will be at least 430 feet long 
and 90 wide, with a depth of from 24 to 28 feet at high 
tide on the dock sill. 

No. 8—Is a mound of voloanio mud, which, as it is out 
away, is used for filling up the bay shore so as to form 
quays. 

No. 9—An inlet—(the second in our previous enume- 
ration.) An old steamer, the Ly-ee-moon, formerly belong- 
ing to Dent & Co., lies there in 28 feet of water. There 
ig accommodation here for six large vessels. 

No. 10.—A ridge of volcanic mud rock, pierced by a 
tunnel, about 85 feet high, 25 feet wide, and 200 feet 
long, which gives access by a good road, to be hereafter 
laid with a tramway to— 

No. 11.—The third inlet, in which ten ships of six to 
eight hundred tons burthen could be moored ; (not so as 
to swing.) There are twenty feet of water in it at six 
yards from the shore ; and at its head is a large piece of 
reclaimed ground which it is intended to use eventually 
for coal and timber stores, and combustible materials, 
such as pitch, tar c&ec. 

No. 12.—Is the harbour entrance, looking towards 
Yokohama, which bears North by East. 

Retracing our steps towards the harbour head and 
going northwards, we leave behind us the wooden 
building referred to above (the store shop) and come on a 
second line (the sea face being considered a first line) to1— 

1st.—The Offices of the Directors, staff draughtamen, 
&c.: the buildings are small and inexpensive—too small 
indeed, and may be presumed to be temporary. The 
draughting, copying, &c. are done by Japanese, who 
work neatly and fairly. In front of the buildings is a 
flag staff bearing the Japanese national flag. 

After passing some small buildings, guard houses é&o. 
of no importance, we arrive at the Smithy, which is a 
building with its seaward face heading the first and 
second dry docks. It has a long gallery annexed which 
runs seaward at an obtuse angle. It is well and substan- 
tially built, light and well ventilated. It contains three 
large furnaces and cranes, and six steam hammers 
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varying in weight from six tons to three hundred weight, 
made by the International Society of Rotterdam, and all 
of one pattern. In the annexe are twelve forges, with 
blasting machines &c. well fitted with all the necessary 
apparatus belonging to them. To render this department 
thoroughly efficient, there should be a steam hammer of 
twenty tons and one of ten tons. 

We next arrive at a large block of buildings forming a 


square, and containing interior factories. First in order 
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is the boiler shop, roomy and well arranged, with fittings 
of cranes, shears, punching machines, bending apparatus, 
furnaces, &c., &c.; not, perhaps, of very novel construc- 
tion. Several important adjuncts are yet wanting to 
render this shop really efficient, and a large outlay would 
be required to fit it with new and improved mochinery, 
The greater part of that erected in this building is from 
Paris. It is strong and heavy, and would appear to be 
efficient. 


We next come toa building not yet completed, but 
intended for a foundry. The fittings are mostly in their 
places, and the shop, like the others, is roomy and well 
arranged. In all parts, care and intelligent design are 
manifest. It contains two very large furnaces for 
melting masses of metal, and some smaller ones, blast- 
pipes, cranes, &., all well arranged, but only equal to 
casting eight tons of metal at once, for such a work as a 
cylinder, which must be cast at one time. All the 
machinery is very good, substantial and convenient. 

We next arrive at an extensive fitting shop, which, 
when completed, it is proposed to fill with tools of various 
kinds, slothing machines, drills, lathes, and other automa- 
tic apparatus proper to such a department. This is 
supplemented by a shop for the repair of large boilors 
and other work of a similar kind; it is, however, in an 
unfinished state and the machinery is not yet in its 
place. Next is the boiler house, with four large high- 
pressure cylindrical boilers of very great aggregate 
power, sufficient to work all the tools of the shop 
adjoining. All this is still in an incomplete state, but it 
is believed that by the end of this year the whole of this 
machinery will be bedded and in its place, and the 
arsenal and dockyard be then for the first time in really 
efficient order for the repair of large ships. 

In the rear of these buildings is a brick kiln, where all 
the bricks used on the works have been burnt. 
red, common and uncompressed, nor is it desirable to 
make more expensive bricks, as there is an abundance of 
fine stone in the neighbourhood, and the Japanese masons 
are excellent workmen. 

On a third line are the residences of the Directors, the 
chapel, dispensary, the doctor's house and the cottages 
of the workmen. 

Convicts to the number of one or two hundred are em- 
ployed upon the works, and there are perhaps a thousand 
Japanese labours on regular pay. They receive a boo a 
day anda fair increase for overtime. Comparisons aro 
often instituted between the moral and physical qualities 
of the Chinese and the Japanese, and here there is an 


They are 


opportunity of contrasting them. But it points to the 
entire superiority of the Chinese, who, in the arsenals of 
Kiangnan and Foochow, and in the dockyards of Wham- 
poa and Shanghai, show themselves capable of executing 
with greater ease than the Japanese, work of a far heavier 
description. We should be disposed to think, too, that the 
average intelligence of the Chinese would be superior to 
that of their neighbours. 

Several small steamers havo been built on the works, 
but it is doubtful whether there is any intention of mak- 
ing implements of war there. There is evidence of great 
waste of money in the quantities of useless machinery 


lying about the place, bought by the Japanese in the 
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United States, Holland and France, all which is obsolete |. 
and therefore useless, while its cost must have been heavy. | 
The stocks of foreign timber are insiynificant, and it may ' 
be doubted whether Kiaki is an enduring wood for ship. 
building, while a very large expenditure of money, both 
on this account and for machinery of all kinds, is neces. 


a 


sary to make the establishment really efficient. It ap. 
pears, however, to be managed well, honestly and eco-; 
nomically. 


That the Japanese, many of whom have seen the great 
arsenals of Europe, should have been tempted to con- | 
struct an establishment of this kind, is not to be wondered | 
at, but can, as it seems to us, hardly be sufficiently regret. | 
ted; and even presuming that the advice was disinterested | 
under which they undertook it, the wisdom of that advice : 
is gravely open to question. In case of any disagreement ! 
with the foreign powers, Yokoska could be immediately | 
demolished—for it is totally undefended, even could any , 
It can add nothing to ! 
the strength of Japan, while it is @ perpetual drain on | 


defence avail it for a single hour. 
her resources. It is an incentive to spend money on | 
objects she does not really require, and to undertake | 
unnecessary work because she has an establishment — 
where such work can be executed. The cost of the Ar, 
senal is reported by the Japanese to have been not far 
from five millions of dollars, and the monthly expenditure 
on it to be something like twenty-five thousand dollars. 
Had all the money lavished on Yokoska been expended on 
her mines, it would have added greatly to her wealth, and 
repaid itself over and over again. A small arsenal, ill fit- 
ted for want of money to make it thoroughly efficient, is of 
little service toa country. A large one Japan does not re- 
quire, at least as yet, and could not afford, even if it were 
desirable. A great work of this nature requires an 
immense preliminary outlay, and a strong exchequer at 
its back. It is doubtless important that the Japanese , 
should possess a good dock, but the idea of building an’ 
arsenal or even a dockyard for the construction of iron | 
or wooden vessels, was one of the most wanton and 
pernicious ever put into the mind of a nation at such an. 
early period of its progress. Nearly the whole of the, | 
vast expenditure lavished on it is unproductive, and only 
works of industry which yield a return to the nation, 
should be encouraged in this country. A large expendi- ) 
ture on armaments which yield nothing, or the building: 
of vessels, which could be purchased far more cheaply 
in England, is in the highest degree injudicious and: 
lamentable. 
rived from it for the repairs of vessels which may - 
be docked there, and when the accommodation for 
such purposes is larger, this source of revenae must. 
increase. But looking at the work as a whole, we are con+ 
vinced that the drain on the national resources entailed by 
such an establishment is a source of great weakness, and 
that the money so expended would have been of infinitely 
greater service, had it been employed in developing the 


A certain return may, of course, be de- 


internal resources of the country. 





EAST AND WEST. 


UT a very few years ago Yokohama was one of those 


places which to most persons, even those resident in 
the East, was a perfect ferra incognita. Not so now, 
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Steam communication has been established both east and 


west ; a telegraph cable is to connect Japan with the | 
home countries, and Yokohama, now no longer an ont of | 


the way and almost forgotten place, has before it a bright 
future and a glorious prospect. Most people, however, 
are deterred from coming to this country by the voyage. 
“All the way from London to Yokohama” has a fearful 
significance to many. Those to whom naturo has been 
too abundant in bestowing “ solid flesh,” dread the “Red 
sea passage.” Tales of steamers which have had to turn 
round and go against the wind, in order to avoid suffoca- 
ting the passengors, rise up before the excited imagina- 
tions of would be travellers; and with a sigh of horror 
they ask—can we not go any other way? 

There is another route which has the advantage of 
being cooler, quicker, and more varied in the scenery. 
From Liverpool to New York isa pleasant trip enough. A 
few dollars will secure an agreable passage, and ten days 
transfer the traveller from Europe to America. Once 
in New York, what is at once the most pleasant, and the 
The 
railroad trip from New York to San Francisco pre. 
sents the most varied scenery that it is possible to find in 


most unpleasant part of the journey commences. 


any part of the continent. Deep valleys, snow-clad mount- 
ains, and treeless deserts alternate in pleasing variety ; 
and, were it not for the dust, the trip would be as pleasant 
as @ carriage drive round the Park. 

The railroad itself is one of the wonders of the world. 
We have been accustomed to look on our own lines in 
Europe or eastern America as triumphs of engineering 
science. 
before the Pacific railway was even thought of in the 


Miles upon miles of railroad were constructed 


fertile brain of some wild and imaginative schemer; 
and as each successive step was made, those who 
made it, considered that they had arrived at a point 
That an 
road should ever cross those huge natural barriers, 
the Rocky mountains, the Sierra Nevada, and the 
thousand miles of desert, was a scheme which was impos- 
sible, or, to say the least, only possible when the States had 
been opened up by the pioneer emigrants, and when by 
due process of civilization, they themselves should con- 
struct railroads to meet their necessities. This must have 
been the thought of men in years now gone by, but the 
germ was sown in the brain of some energetic speculator. 
It grew, the world heard of the scheme and derided it; 
but still the originators retained their pet project, till in 
course of time, they perhaps having meanwhile paid their 
last tribute to nature, success crowned the attempts of an 
idealist, and now, in this year of grace 1870, trains run 


very nearly approaching perfection. iron 


daily across the deserts, frightening the buffalo and the 
antelope, and causing the red Indian to look with astonish- 
ment upon the ways and manners of his white kinsmen. 


Benton and Crark are the two men to whom the 
credit, as the originators, is due. For years they urged 
their scheme upon the country; but moneyed men laugh- 
ed at their projects, and buttoned their fobs with resolute 
hand. Benton and Crank urged the wealth and power 
that must accrue, they showed the practicability of the 
scheme, but in vain; and it was not. till California threat- 
ened to go over to the rebels, till the rebels themselves 
threatened to attack the “Golden State,” that the Govern- 
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ment awoke to the noeessity of binding East and West 
together, with a chain of iron. 

Thus it was that the charter was granted; honest hard- 
banded men, to whom the desert was better known than 
Broadway, pointed out the route; surveyors found that 
the “‘great desert” was comparatively but of small 
diameter, and, within a short space of time, the existing 
railroads were extended to Council Bluffs, a small town 
on the Missouri river, ready for the woment when active 
preparations should be commenced. 

This, of course, could only be done after the war was 
terminated, and when the Southern route, vii Sante Fe, 
had been abandoned. The two companies that undertook 
the building of the road were the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company, and the Central Pacific Railroad Company of 
California, and, in consideration of their enterprise, 
they 
acction of the Jand for 20 miles, or 20 sections, equal to 
12,800 acres for each mile. 


received from the Government every alternate 


By this reckoning, as the 
line is 1,774 miles in length, 22,707,200 acres were grante 
ed of which 13,875,200 wenttothe U. P. R. R.,and 8,832,000 
to,theO. P.R.R. Inaddition to this, both companies received 
$16,009 per mile for the easy work ; $32,000 per mile for 
the next most dificult; and $48,000 per mile for the 
the mountainous portions. n this plan, the Government 
grant reached the enormous sum of $52,840,000, in addi- 
tion to securing the interest upon the Companies’ mortgage 
bonds. To exactly estimate the cost of the railroad is al- 
most impossible, but the approximate cost is $181,'30,000, 
giving an average of $105,000 per mile. 

Thus much for the dry statistics of the railroad ; of its 
beauties much can be said. The route vid the Pennsyle 
vania Central Railroad is perhaps the most interesting ; 
but it is a line that-has existed for some years, and 
it is not till we reach Omaha that we come upon the 
new road. Here the Union Pacific Railroad commences, 
and, at this portion of the route, the line is bordered 
with rich prairie land, under good cultivation, which 
continues till we reach the Platte river. All along have 
been seon the traces of the old emigrant road; here 
and there a skeleton, or the skull of a buffalo. Here, 
an Indian’s wigwam, and there, in the distance, is an 
emigrant and his team wending their way to some 
fertile spot in.the West. Reflect a moment upon ,the 
thousands who have gone this road. The countless 
wagons that have been deserted, the myriads of cattle 
that have been left to die a death of starvation and 
thirst. This is one of the many spots where death has 
left its record. A small] head-board marks the last resting 
place of many a poor traveller, who has made his last 
long home ou the plain. Platte river is an oasis in a 
treeless country, and for years formed a rendezvous for 
emigrants and settlers, and therefore abounds in such un- 
fortunate memories as we have mentioned. 


It had been thought that between Omaha and San Fran- 
cisco the country was one vast desert; but it is not so. The 
plains near Omaha and between O:naha and Ogden, afford 
the finest food for cattle in the world) Grain and hay is 
entirely superfluous, and the time must come when the 
Kastern states will turn to the plains of the far West 
for their daily food. In this part of the country, the 


cattle can remain exposed to the winter blasts without 
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injary. The snow rolls off their backs, leaving the hair 
dry, and a bullock will thrive in this district as well in 
winter as in summer. Seven hundred miles long and two 
hundred wide, is the area of this cattle grazing country, 
and, it need hardly be added, that as the tide of civiliza- 
tion rolls Westward, so will this country gradually achieve 
‘wealth. Sheep feeding will become profitable, the im- 
Mmense water power will turn mills for mauufactories, 
sud the railroad will carry the resulta to the marts of the 
Far East. What future is too bright for such a country P 
But there are other features in the route which deserve 
more them a passing glance. At Carbon Station 656 
miles from Omaha, and 7,008 feet above the sea, the 
‘traveller is surprised at seeing what in the distance look 
like black mountains, but which in reality are coal mines, 
or more properly speaking, coal diggings. Two banks of 
‘coal have been opened, the veins averaging about nine 
feet in thickness. The coal worked amounts to 200 tons 
per day, and from this supply, the U. P. R. R. furnish their 
locomotives with coal, as well as selling a very large pro- 
portion to other towns along the line. The ooal is very 
easily raised, and, being close to the station, costs very 
little for cartage. 

It has been truly said that the United States presents 
every variation of climate. In Maine we have intense 
frosts. Winter lasts for several months, and the rivers 


become entirely unnavigable. In Boston, and the dis-- 


tricts between that and New York, we find a temperate 
climate, while, if we go south to Florida and Texas the 
heat is tropical. It isthe same with regard to the in- 
interior of the country; every change can be experienced, 
and at Hot Springs we find one of the characteristic fea- 
‘ture of Iceland. Geysers are to be found on all sides. The 
traveller will see, near the station, a long yellowish red lineof 
sand, emitting in a constant flow a stream of sulphuric wash, 
of such virulence that it destroys and desolates every thing 
before it. The hot springs themselves rise from every 
portion of this line of sand. Sometimes, all is quiet; at 
others, little puffs of steam arise, followed by jets of boil- 
ing muddy sulphuric water, which occasionally rise to the 
height of 30 or 40 feet. When placid, they present the 
appearance of quiet cool refreshing springs, but woe t» 
the man who attempts to cool his thirst at such a spring; 
the water takes the skin off his mouth, if it does not 
scald him by a sudden burst of violence. There are about 
a hundred of these natural curiosities, and their waters 
form a brook which goes bubbling through the bogs 
and fens till it reaches the river Humbolt. Another of 
these hot springs is to be found @ hundred miles further 
on, but the appearances are the same as before, and 
therefore scarcely worth describing. 

One of the most singular of the phenomena of this 
portion of the country is a great alkali plain, through 
which the railroad passes. This occupies the largest por- 
tion of the Nevada Basin, and contains, in its area seve- 
ral large lakes, and forms a portion of the Jarge desert 
belt which traverses the Nevada Basin. Sand is appa- 
rently the predomiuating feature; harsh alkali sand, terri- 
ble alike to man and beast. Here it was, in the dreaded 
sixty miles, that so many of the emigrants, in the early 
days, lost their lives A burning thifst seizes the travel- 
ler: he looks round for water, but finds none. Shade he 
cannot have; and, weary of life, he suddenly sees in the dis- 
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tance a lovely oasis. Wood, water, and shade are all within 
his grasp. He hastens forward, alas! only to find that he 
has been deceived by one of the mirages so common in 
this section of the country. Fainting, ho sinks upon the 
ground to die. Such was often the fate of the travel-stained 
emigrants who till lately sought on foot to force their way 
westward. Death stared them all in the face, and what 
wonder, that under the vombined attacks of nature and 
man, many should sink never to rise again. But this alkali 
desert, although having as its main surface constituent a 
dry sand, shows evidence of recent volcanic action; hot 
springs abound, basaltic rocks are to be secn on all gideg 
while a mixture of lava and olay is to be found imme- 
diately beneath the native sand. Does not this show 
some wonderful efforts of nature? Some convulsive 
throes, in which the face of the earth was changed, and by 
which volcanoes became sandy wastes; perhaps in 
the course of yeara, may be hundreds of years, to be 
changed once more by the hand of busy man into thrive 
ing towns and rich farms. The continent of Ameri. 
ca is rich in such places as this. Change is stamp- 
ed with unalterablo marks everywhere upon the face of 
the country, and prosperity is the golden promise held out 
to the glorious west. 

We must not, however, conclude our remarks on the 
Pacifico Railroad without saying a word on the Mines 
which everywhere abound on this line of road. Near Reno 
are to be found some silver and gold bearing quartz, and 
copper mines, but they are of no importance comparod to 
those in the Sierra Nevada. Here, the traveller by the 
railroad will everywhere see the evidences of the gold 
miner’s labour. At Gold Run station will be seen the 
‘Blue Lead,” which extends from below Gold Run through 
the length of the Nevada, into a portion of Sierra coun- 
ty. This is supposed to have been, in years gone by, & 
wide flowing mountain river, larger than any of the now ex- 
isting streams. In places, large gravel hills denote a width 
of five miles, and these gravel hills, in some parts from 
100 to 500 feet high, are to be found covered with pine 
trees of six feot in diameter. Many of these are petrified, 
and afford conclusive evidence that, at some bygone 
they have been submerged in the ioe-oold 
water of the mountain, and have changed from ve- 
getable to, what may be termed, a mineral substance. 
The gold mining in this portion of the country is carried 
on by tapping a river near its source, and carrying the 
water in long channels or “ flumes” to the spot where 
the digger desires to operate. There, he directs the water 
against a bank of auriferous earth, and brings it down in 
huge masses These, being again subjected to the action of 
water, yield the pure gold. The amounts obtained in 
these districts are very large, the produce of one township 
alone being considerably over $1,300,000 per annum. Of 
such gold mining districts many are to be found along 
the Central Pacific Railroad; all produce a fair average 
amount of metal, and there is no question that a hard 
worker can earn a fair daily wage. 

Such are some of the characteristics of the Pacific 
Railway ; such its history and progress. Other lines are 
to be constructed, branching from the main road ; and in 
the course of a few years, the country will be opened up 
in all directions. ‘I'he Pacific Railway has done much 
towards the civilization of world; it will do more. The 
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East has been united to the West and the world should 
be thankful to Benton and Cuark as the originators of 
so great, so mighty, a scheme. 





A LOCAL POST OFFICE. 


oe 


HERE ia an excellent institution in Shanghai, under 
the management of the Municipal Council, for the 
reception and delivery of local letters, and we are strong- 
ly of opinion that Yokohama is nearly, if not quite ripe, 
for one of the same kind. The distance from one end of 
the settlement to the other, taking the two Bluffs as 
portions of it, is beooming greater month by month, as 
houses are being built out into the country, and a serious 
tax is imposed on the economy aad regularity of domestic, 
and even of office life, by the necessity at present existing 
for gending special messengers with each letter which the 
requirements of almost every hour dictate. Any measure 
calculated to rectify this, and to place within reach of the 
residents the means of certain, regular and cheap commu- 
nication would, we imagine, be received with gratitude. 
Tf we look into the working of our present system, it 
must be allowed to be lamentably rudimentary. Take 
the onse of a house of business receiving a ship's letter 
bag. The letters are sent round at a very great expen- 
diture of time and trouble, and those who are furthest 
from the fountain head have to wait long before they are 
served. Nota day passes but some of us have to send 
notes or letters in every direction through the settlement, 
to Benten, to the Bluffs, and often to considerable dis- 
tances on the Isluffs, and for the delivery of these letters 
special coolies must be despatched. Often, answers are 
required, the persons to whom the letters are addressed 
are absent, the coolie waits for their tardy return, and 
half a day is lost by the process. A lady wishes to send 
out a dozen invitations, and their delivery occupies 8 
whole morning. If she gives a dance, she may issue a 
hundred cards, each of which must be delivered by her 
own servants. Surely this is a very clumsy, a very ex- 
travagant and a very unnecessary expedient in 9 prospe- 
rous and daily increasing settlement like this. We un- 
derstand that the arrivals and departures of ships, notices 
to consignees, and much of that information which the 
nature of commercial transactions renders it necessary to 
circulate through the settlement, are sent round by the 
old fashioned means of a ciroular exhibited at each house, 
and initialed us seen by the respective recipients of it. 
This is a very slow and rude process. In Shanghai any 
information of the kind is printed on a small slip of pa- 
per and sent through the post, so that every mercantile 
house gets it half an hour after if is desired that the 
announcement should be made. Let us presume that a 
vessel, circulated for departure, is delayed by any means, 
a matter of constant occurrence; many to whom it might 
be of importance never hear of it at all; others hear of it 
su late that the information which might have been turn- 
ed to valuable account is rendered useless by the delay 
occupied in its transmission. The delevery of newspapers, 
extras, and important information, would be rendered more 
rapid, aud possibly, more certain. The frequent, easy, 
and inexpensive delivery of letters is one of the first con- 
ditiuus vt modern civilization, and we are without this 
condition so long as we enjoy only a very rudimentary 
form of the advantage. There are many establishments 
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in this settlement where the number of servants engaged 
does not admit of their being constantly employed in the 
delivery of letters, or even employed to such an extent in 
similar work as responds to the necessities of their masters 
or mistresses. To such, a Local Post Office would really 
be a great boon, nor is there, we imagine, a single house 
of business in the place, where some reduction of the 
establishment could not be made on the formation of suck 
an institution. It would be a gain to the members of the 
Club, who now pay specially for any letter written from 
thence, according to the distance involved by the address. 
To hostesses it would as great a boon as to guests, and as 
hospitality and sociability form a marked feature in the 
condition of this, as of all Eastern communities, all would 
be gainers by an institution which afforded an easy means 
of sending invitations and receiving replies to them. Many 
letters which would otherwise remain unwritten, would 
find their way to quarters, where their possibly unim- 
portant but acceptable oontenta, would be received with 
pleasure. The facility which the penny post has given for 
the easy and inexpensive interchange of thought and feel- 
ing among the people of England, and similar institutions 
in other countries, have been justly ranked among the most 
important of the minor civilizing influences of the day, 
What a boon is that prepetual stream of letters which 
poura upon one’s table day by day, and at all times of the 
day, in England. How pleasant it is to have them come 
in with the French rolls in the morning, and even to have 
the evening’s musio interrupted by them. There is per- 
haps nothing one misses so much in the Hast as this 
pleasure. 


We leave to others the discussion of the objections to 
such an institation, content if, after they are disposed of,. 
as we think they can easily be, it should arise from these 
suggestions. And in order that we may not incur any 
reproach for bringing forward an unpractical or imprac- 
ticable measure we will frankly state how we think if 
should be carried out; offering the scheme, however, to the 
freest criticism and even organic modification, should the 
sense of the community oppose the following details. 

A central office should be established in the main 
street, where letters would be delivered and signed for in 
the ordinary books now in use. 


There should also bea pillar post on each Bluff, in a 
fairly central spot, into which letters could be dropped. 
These posts should be so constructed that a letter once 
placed in them could not be taken out but by the au- 
thorized servant of the establishment, who, after deliver- 
ing the letters of his district, would open the pillar and 
convey those within it to the central office. Here they 
would be stamped with the number of the house in which 
the addressee resided, and delivered in due course.. The 
servants of the establishment should be steady men, re- 
gistered as belonging to it at the Saibansho, and should 
wear some distinctive badge indicative of their employ- 
ment. The number of servants required is a mat. 
ter of detail, as well as the question whether the mana- 
ger should be a foreigner, a Singapore Chinese, or a 
Japanese with a good knowledge of the English lan- 
guage and the Roman character. A small monthly 
subscription—certainly not greater than could be saved 
by the discharge of a coolie—from each house, would 
pay the expenses of the office, and parties unwilling to 
subscribe should be enabled to purchase stamps. All 
the rest is a question of detail. 
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TYPITOONS, 

The Typhoon of Sunday Inst, was one of short duration, but of 
erent severity relatively to this Iutitude. On the evening of Satur- 
day, torrents of rain fell, the depression of the barometer was mark- 
ed. the temperature rose gradually, but steadily, and on Sunday 
morning at cight o’cloek, unmistakeable signs of a coming typhoon 
The air was abnormally warm and stifling ; 
the clouds looked angry, dense and grey; the wind, already risen to 
a cale, seemed malignant and revengeful, and the thick haze and 
torrents of rain denoted, only too plainly, to those accustomed to 
these convulsions, that danger was at hand. By ten o’clock the 
wind had assumed a fearful strength, which increased gradually in 
violence until about half past eleven, when the fury of the typhoon, 
in all its terror and malignity, was at its height. Fences were laid 
flat, houses unroofed, trees bent before it like reeds, the aurface of 
the sea looked as if snow were drifting over it, every building stag- 
gored under its passionate vehemence, and at one time it seemed as if 
nohouse of ordinary construction could withstanditsfury. Half an hour 
after noon, there were evidences of some little abatement, at half 


declared themselves. 


past one, its rage was sensibly diminished, and by two o'clock all 
The thermometer fell, the barometer 
But 
Vessels in the harbour had come 
into collision, the powder hulk was blown over to Kanagawa, a 
Japanese steamer was stranded on the opposite side of the bay to- 
wards Yedo, the Tlatohas were terribly shattered, the large stones 
on the upper part of the bund wero washed on to the pavement on 
the other side of the road, and there was barely a house in the 
settlement not more or Jess damaged. The huts of the camp were 
severely attacked and suffered accordingly, the mess billiard room 
was blown over towards the mess room, and must have fallen but 
for the support the Jatter building afforded it. The roads were 
strewn with tiles, plaster, shingles, boarding and debris of various 
kinds, there was no talk but of the typhoon, and each man compared 
his experiences with those of his neighbours, contrasted the storm 
of this year with that of 1869, and cither Jamented his losses or 
“thanked his stars that matters were not worse.” Yet, terri- 
fic ns was the meteor, we have much reason to congratulate 
oursclres that we are beyond the reach of the full fury of these 
storms as they are known in lower latitudes, in Southern China, in 
Tndia, in the Mauritius aud the Carribean sen. 


further danger was_ past. 
rose, the sky cleared, and by tho evening all was calm again. 
the damage done was extensive. 


Fearful as was the 
storm of last Sunday, that which swept orer Calcutta some five or 
six years ago must have been incomparably more violent. It swept 
large vessels high and dry hundreds of yards over the ordinary 
beach line, one vessel with a great treasure freight was swept up 
into the jungle of the Sunderbunds two miles from the shore, where 
to the amazement of every one, and the joy of the Insurance 
Offices, she was discovered some months after the occurrence. 

The duration of the storm, too on Sunday was very short. It was 
hardly a ftyphoon until nine a. m. and at two p.m. all was over. 
No substantial house was destroyed, no forest trees were uprooted 
no bridges have been thrown down, no vessel was driven on to the 
bund. A week's work and the expenditure of a few thousands, in- 
deed afew hundreds of dollars, will restore the settlement to its 
previous condition, so that we need not consider ourselres 80 very 
hardly used. The sacrifice of human life was small, most of the 
houses in the Japanese quarter are but- slightly injured, none of the 
foreign residents lost their lives, and the damage to purse or person 
is, after all, insignificant. 


Until we receive further ‘particulars from various parts of the 
coast, from China, and from the inland sea, it will be impossible to 
make any reliable calculations in regard to the diameter, the path, 
direction and strength of the storm; but as these cyclones are 
amongst the most interesting phenomena known in these latitudes, 
and as many of our readers may never haye been at the pains to in- 
vestigate them and their relations to other physical phenomena, we 
propose to place before them in a very succinct form some of the 
results of those investigations on the subject which have been arri- 
ved at by Reid, Piddington, Redfield and others who have made 
them the subjects of special study. To nautical readers these gene- 
ralizations are of course, well known ; to most Jandsmen they are 
less familiar. 

In the first place it is necessary to observe that the movement of 
the air in these typhoons is spiral or vorticose, a movement attribut- 
able to the fact, that it is caused by the imdraught of air which 
rushes from all directions, when, owing to the application of local 
heat, the air spread over any largo tract of country, rises ver- 
ily on account of its rarified condition. Were the Earth at rest 
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these indranghts of air would all press with equal force upon the 
tract of country so divested of its own atmosphere. But as the 
Earth moves from West to East, the eurrent of air impinges on its 
surface at an angle, and this of course results iu imparting to the 
various currents a spiral motion. As typhoons breed within the 
tropics, (and it must be borne in mind that they are unknown in the 
calm belt near both sides of the line) and work outwards the poles, the 
above reason explains the fact that in the northern hemisphere tho 
rotation of the air is invariably in the contrary direction of the 
hands of a watch laid with its face uppermost; and that in the 
Southern hemisphere the reverse of this is the case. 

The supposed main of the typhoons which traverse the China 
Seas and cause such fearful devastation on the coast of that empire, 
are the great arid plains of Central Asia, which absorb enormous 
quantities of heat in the Summer. The cause of those which are go 
frequent in the neighbourhood of the Mauritius is the disturbance 
of the atmospheric equilibrium which occurs at the debatable period 
during the contest between the trade-wind force and the monsoon 
force, and which occurs at the changing of the monsoon, and before 
either force has gained or lost the ascendency. At this period, these 
hurricanes rage with a fury which seems, to those overtaken by 
them, to threaten the very disruption of our planet. / 

In the Southern hemisphere they are much more rare, and this 
arises. in all probability, from the more gradual diminution of the 
atmospheric pressure South of the line, owing to the smaller [To- 
portion of land contained in that hemisphere. It seems curious 
that cyclones are almost unknown in the South Atlantic and South 
Pacific Occans, which scas have no monsoons, and the coincidence 
of hurricanes with monsoons, and the hurricanes season with the 
monsoon season, would seem to point to some necessary connection 
between the two, and to the idea that one is a compensating in- 
fluence to the atmospheric disturbance caused hy the other, 

It has always seemed to us a curious feature of there phenomena 
they should travel in the leisurely manner they do. Typhoons, in 
which the air is rushing with a rotatory motion, at the rate of ove 
hundred and twenty miles an hour, often pnrss over the surface of 
the Earth with a speed of four miles an hour, and are never known 
to excved thirty. They resemble a disc revolving on its axis and 
advancing at the same time, the rate of advance, however, being out 
of all apparent proportion to the speed of revolution. It is also a 
curious fact that they sometimes mect the Earth at an angle to its 
surface, and great portions of them thus pass over it without pro- 
ducing any effects whatover. This is, however, of rare occurrence. 

It is impossible to witness the appalling effects of these meteors 
without feeling some desire to understand their relations to the 
economy of nature, their causes and such facts as are known con- 
cerning them, and on these grounds we offer to our readers the 
foregoing short and imperfect remarks upon some of these. 


WAR ITEMS. 


a ee 


Tre FrencH Law or Nationat Derencr.—Tho following is 
the official text of the law relating tu the augmentation of the military 
forces in France during the continuance of the war :— 

* Napoleon, &c., 

‘We have proposed, the Chambers have adopted, we have sanc, 
tioned and do sanction, we have promulgated as follows :— 

“Art. 1.—The Corps Legislatif unanimously votes its thanks to 
our armies, and declares that they have deserved well of the country. 

‘Art. 2,—All citizens unmarried, or widowers without children 
who‘are over twenty-five and under thirty-five years of age, and lia 
ing complied with the law of recruiting, whose names do not appear 
on the lists of the Garde Mobile, are called on to serve (appelés sous 
les drapeatux) during the continuance of actual war. The military 
authorities will at once take the necessary steps for forwarding these 
men without delay to the different corps of the army. 

“ Art. 3.—The credit of 4,000,000f., granted by the law of the 
14th of July, 1870, to the families of soldiers of the army and of the 
Garde Mobile is raised to 25,000,000f., and will be extended to the 
families of citizens included in the previsions of Art. 2 of the present 
law. 

“4,—Voluntary engagements and substitutions under the condi- 
tions of the law of the Ist of February, 1868, may by accepted in the 
case of old so!dicrs to the age of 45 yers during the continuance of 
the war. 

“ Art. 5. —Able-bodied persons of any age will be allowed to volun- 
teer for active service during the continuance of the war. 
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Art. 6.—The contingent of the class of 1870 is composed of all | they are simply reliefs, and not as an augmentation of our forces in 
the young men whose names are included in the Ceusus lists who do} Japan. The enonomical meimbers of Parliament who complained 
not fall within any of the specified eases of exemption or dispensa-} of our keeping troops at Yokoliama appear to be now satistied that 


tion provided by the modified law of the 21st March, 1832. 

“Art, 7.-Counsels of revision will be organised in each depart- 
ment. These will assemble for the purpose of ballotting and the 
formation of the contingent of the class 1870. There will be but 
one publication of the Census lists for this class. 

“ Art. 8.—The period of service of the young men of this class of 
1870 will date from the promulgation of the present law. 

“ Art. 9.—The present law will come into force from the day of 
its promulgation. The present law discussed, considered, and 
adopted by the Senate and by the Corps Legislatif will be carried 
into effect as a law of the State. 

“We command and ordain that these presents, sealed with the 
seal of the State and entored in the Bulletin des Zois, be forwarded 
to the Courts, to the tribunals, and to the administrative authorities, 
in order that they may inscribe them upon their registers, and may 
observe them and cause them to be observed, And our Minister of 
Justice is charged with the publication of these presents. Executed 
at the Council of Ministers held at the Palace of the Tuileries, 10th 
August, 1870, for the Emperor and in virtue of the powers which 
he has confided to us, 

‘* EvGENIE.” 





ANzopoTE OF THR CROWN Princk.—Dr. Russell, writing to The 
Times on the 7th inst., from the Soultz les Forets, says .— I have 
been the accidental and unseen witness of a little scene just now 
which is worth recording. A country cart was rumbling down the 
street with two wounded officers—young men—on the way to the 
station. An officer on foot beckoned to the driver to stop, and went 
up tothe cart, the occupants of which tried to salute him, but he 
made a gesture, and, leaning over, entered into conversation with them 
for ten minutes, evidently asking after their wounds. On parting 
he shook each by the hand and continued his way up the street» 
accompanied by two other officers. He halted at my quarters, and 
inquired if there were any wounded inside—they had been removed, 
some to their last resting place—then went on, and mecting a cart 
full of wounded soldiers, talksd to them each in turn, and so 
went on visiting the hospitals and the wounded in the most un- 
ostentatious manner. It was the Crown Prince. No wonder his 
men are fond of him. Many did not know him till he had passed 
on. He told how the soldiers, one and all, seemed to rejoice in 
their wounds, and make light of them for the sake of the cause, 
and there was an honest exultation in his tone at the honour of 
commanding such troops.” 





HOME NEWS. 





Ovr Mitrrary Forors.—The Times says if we have got the men, 
and, indeed, the material of war, we have got nothing else. Of that 
machinery which makes an effective Army out of a multitude of men 
we have hardly a trace. Our Militia is nearly 100,000 strong, not 
merely on paper, but on parade. Our Volunteers, with the impulse 
which this new alarm will give to the movement, may be reckoned at 
200,000. These 800,000 men are there, and they are as good men 
as the Prussians who won the battles of Wissemburg and Woerth. 
They have seen, indeed, almost as much service, for those Germans 
of the first line were young conscripts enrolled since the campaign 
of Sodowa. But the Germans had a complete military organisation, 
while we have none. Every regiment of those young troops had its 
full and sufficient complement of skilled and disciplined officers, 
trained to service on the best and most rigorous of systems. Every 
regiment had its own brigade, every brigade its division, and all 
these divisions and brigades there full quotas of commanders, with 
commissarizt, hospital, and all other services in perfect efficiency. 
From the general-in-chief to the lowest drummer-boy every man 
knew his place in that mighty Army, and every man was found in 
it. Here lies the difference between England and Germany. Our 
Militia is not half officercd, and of its few officers not half are train- 
ed. Our Volunteer officers have no knowledge but what, in spite 
of difficulties, they have contrived to pick up themselves. For 
neither force is there anything like staff, administration, commis- 
sariat, or other supports. The result is, that on the first alarm we 
perceive the deficiency, and, instead of relying on this enormous 
mass of national strength, we liastily pour a few thousand men into 
the Line. 





A detachment of about 400 Royal Marine Light Infantry are un- 
der orders to proceed for Japan by the steamer Tamar. We believe 
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tho barracks at that set(lement have proved of immense service to the 
troops in a sanatary point of view.—Loudoa aud China Express. 





A Parliamentary paper has appeared on Silk culture in Japan, and 
on the Legation and Consular buildings in China and Japan, and a 
pamphlet on the Opium Trade, by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 





The new law relating to the property of married women has been 
published. Sir Denis le Marchant, Clerk of the House of Commons, . 
has resigned. The revenue to the 13th instant was £22,532,216, 
the expenditure £25,783,844. The late Sir John Thwaites’ post 
will not be filled up, the abolition of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works being probable. ‘The Aid Society for the sick and wounded 
have depatched cight surgeons and five ladies to the seat of war. 
A fatal accident has occured on Mont Blanc toa party of English 
tourists, The emigrant ship 2fanin Barrarino, from Genoa to Bra- 
zil, has been destroyed by fire ; over 100 lives were lost. The P. & 
O. Company’s steamer Salsef/e has arrived from Bombay via the 
Suez Canal. A new graving dock has been opened at Greenwich. 
A new communication between the Strand and the Thames Embanuk- 
ment is in course of construction. 


CouMERCIAL.—The war is telling seriously on many firms, and 
failures are anticipated. Money Market quiet; Bank rate reduced 
to 4} per cent; arrivals of gold, £1,500,000. A new French 
Loan is announced at 62. Anxiety is felt for vessels from the 
Far East under the North German flag. Tenders are invited for 
a telegraph cable from Manila to Hongkong: Mr. Simpson of 
Matheson and Co;, will continue the firm ‘of Barber Nephew 
and Co. The postponement of engagements in Paris for a month 
causes a fallin Bank and others shares; Comptoir have fallen to 
600. Only a few German colliers have been captured. Messrs, 
Rothschilds deny having exported bullion from Paris. The Prus- 
sian War Loan is quoted 5 prem. Mr. Hargreaves has not scttled 
with his creditors. Rates for bills on India improved. Bar Silver, 
5s.; Mexican Dollars, 4s. 10}d. Manchester Goods show a further 
improvement ; Eagle chop, 84 lbs. Shirtings aro quoted 108. to 
3d. 





PropvucE MarxeTs.—Tea: The announcement of an unreserved 
sale of 1,800 chests per 4gamemnon, and the heavy decline recently 
submitted to, have checked business. Silk: Firm; importers 
refusing the lower prices offered for new Silk; small pur- 
chases at 248, to 248. 6d. for Red Peacock. Cotton: A further 
slight improvement. 
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Tar Trentstin Massacre. The North China Herald 


reports :— 

We havo no further definite news from Trentsin ; but our corres- 
pondent “Saxon” writes his usual interesting commentary on the 
position. Thero isa report that English troops may be expected in 
Tientsin ; but no definite source i8 given for it. 





Tue British Forcign Office has cautioned the various Consuls in 
China, Japan and Siam against undue liberality to distressed sub- 
jects. The sum of £2004 year is considered sufficient by tho pre- 
sent Ministry to meet all the claims of charity in the countries 
named. 





Tus Costa Rroa-—The following are the readings of the wind 
and barometer on board the Costa Rica during the gale. Oct. Ist: 
midnight, S. by W., 29.70; Oct. 2nd; 4a. m., S. by W., 2943; 
5a. m., 8. 29.35; 6a. m,, 8. 8S. E.; 6.30 a. m. 29.12; 7.30 a. m., S. 
by E, 29. From 7.30 till noon the bar. fell gradually to 28.80, 
reaching its lowest point at 11.30 a.m. 8a.m.,8.; 9a.m.,58. by 
W.; 10a.m.,S.S W.; llam,,S. W.; 12m.,8. W. The wind 
then veered round by tho Wd. and at 4 p.m‘ stood at N. W., with 
fine weather. Captain WILLIAMs believes his ship to have been in 
the Southern quadrant of the storm, and that it was progressing 
about N.E. He estimates the strongest force at from 10 to 11. 
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Jextracrts, 


A NEW KING HEROD. 


The English Saturday Review is on the war path again. It has 
a Thuggish taste for slaughter, and thrives by what it feeds on. The 
Review has pushed itself into notice among respectable journals late- 
ly by the same means that the famous Jem Saltonstall used among 
Arkansas gentlemen of the ring. Jim never engaged in a fair stand- 
up fight, but “ sloshed around,” giving to friend and foe a taste of 
his bowie-knife in the back. Physicians hint that there is some 
truth in the old story of s maggot on the brain, which producs 
diseases in certain animals and men, accompanied by a chronic ill 
temper and virulence beyond their control. The caso of tho leaders 
of the Review is pitiable enough, if this be true, but thero are limits 
to our patience and pity for them. The cynical school to which it 
belongs we know usually expends its venom on those who cannot 
strike back. The Revicw has fought nobody but women, for a year 
or two, which was cowardly enough; but when it attacks the babies, 
it is striking a little too foul. Hands off, gentlemen! Tho game is 
too small for even the Review. 


There is nothing, it is true, which is such a drug in the English 
market just now as babies. The matter is not one for jesting; the 
excers of the pauper population, the inefficiency of the means either 
to elevate it or to relieve the country of it by emigration, offer the 
most insoluble social problem which England has to face. The case 
issimple. There is not room nor labour for the larger half of the 
English people ; and this moiety lens as an inert, festering maas 
upon the other, crippling the country in every motion. Where the 
fault lies, or where the remedy, does not alter the present fact. It 
is the old story of the dead body tied to the living one. The efforts 
of England in the last year have been rather convulsive throes to 
rid herself of this weight, than reasonable schemes based on any 
rincere desire to help the unable classes to a better chance in life, 
Parliament and emigration societies, and even private benevolence, 
have all worked with this motive and to the same end, and so far 
with but little effect. John Dull runs great risk of dying from 
renous congestion, and, considering the quality of his surplus blood, 
it is no wonder he is simply anxious to be rid of it, without much 
caring what becomes of it. Now, the adult pauper is a tangible fact 
and sufficiently perplexing; but the baby, which, like the king, never 
dies, but appears newborn every year, a wailing, starving incubus: 
is the unknown and fatal element in the equation. Somebody has 
lately published a clever brochure, in which the pauper excrescence, 
under the name of “ Ginx’s Baby,” has his story told, from the day 
of his birth until the night when, finding no foot of earth for even 
his dead body on English soil, he throws himself into the filthy 
Thames, and so ends the vexed question, What to do with him? 
His historian, feeling, probably, that the purpose of God in sending 
him into the world could hardly have been only to swell that very 
foul and full stream, asks “ Philosophers, Philanthropists, Politicians, 
Papista, and Protestants, Parish Officers and Poor-Law Ministers— 
While you have been theorizing and discussing, debating, wrangling, 
legislating and administering—good God! between you all, where has 
Ginx’s baby gone to?” Where Ginx’s baby has gone to does not 
concern the Review so greatly, which undertakes to give the solution 
of the pauper problem on behalf of the cultur.d classes.—Where 
Ginx’s baby ought to go to has been easily answered by all philan- 
thropists. Expatriate an odd million or two; by means of education 
and decent bomes give those that are left the chance they never yet 
have had, for a human life. But the answer does not suit the Reriew 
“Expatriate one million,” it says, “and those that aro left will mul. 
tiply into thirteen millions.” Ginx’s baby may have a soul, and 
unused wasted brain power; but it is no less dirty and offensive, 
and needs to be fed. Ginx’s baby has, therefore, no business to be 
born at all. The Review having thus uttered its Herodian decision, 
mects all opposition with cool complacency. “It is, of course, true 
that certain evils of the gravest kind result from the desire to res- 
train population ; but it is silly to say that a reckless multiplication 
of numbers is not a gross act of imprudence ;” and an act of im- 
prudence, it goes on to prove, is more to be dreaded than crime. 


We confess our astonishment. Infanticide has long been a fa- 
vourite means of ridding private individuals of the results of crime; 
but. it has never before obtained the approval of a respectable jour- 
nal as the means of deliverance for a whole nation. Besides. the 
Review has donned so lately a full religious garb that we were 
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hardly prepared to hear it preach murder. The Slaughter 
of the Innocents proposed by our philosophic contemporary has, 
however, those fine and subtle distinctions in caste, which the En- 
glish mind alone can make when dealing with tho irrevocable fute 
of human beings, and therefore will, no doubt, to quote tho Reriew 
itself, “be welcomed into the range of current politics.’—New York 
Tribune. 


WHO PAYS THR DIVIDENDS P—A recent number of the Economist 
comments as follows upon a curious controversy between the Exche- 
quer and the Bank of England brought to light by correspondence 
just issued respecting the Bill to consolidate the National Debt. In 
revising the draft prepared by the Counsel for the Bank the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer made some alterations, so as to make the 
law correspond with the present practice adopted by the Treasury 
in providing for the dividends on the National Debt “of placing at 
“ the disposal of the Bank of England a portion only of the dividends 
“on the day on which they fall due, leaving the remainder to be 
“provided ona future day.” But to this the Bank objected, at 
least in any druft to be used coming from them. They say :— 
“The Bank is still advised that the provisions now in force relating 
“to the Nati-nal Debt require that the whole amount of the divid- 
“end falling due should be issued from the Exchequer, and placed 
“at the Bank at the disposal of the stockholder on the day on which 
“the dividends fall due, the law in this respect having been original- 
“ly framed with a view to the security of the public creditor, by 
“insuring a provision of funds in the hands of the body administer- 
“ing the National Debt on the day on which the annuities fall due.” 
This is an assertion in so many words that the Treasury habitually 
violates the law. We believe there waa an animated correspondence 
between Mr. Gladstone and the Bank on the subject at the time of 
the Crimean War, and it is curious to see how the ashes of the old 
controversy lave smouldered till now. However, the Bank authori- 
ties now expressed no objection to the Government making the 
alteration if they avowed its authorship, nor would they offer any 
opposition. The alteration has accordingly been carried out in the 
new Consolidating Statute, and the standing controversy put an 
end to. 
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Shipping Intelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 


Oct. 2, Daphne, Nor. schooner, Osuldsen, 200, from Hakodate, 
General, to Walsh, Hall & Co. 

Oct. 3, U. 8. Gunboat Monocacy, from Yedo. 

Oct.6, Annie Bow, Brit. Schr., McLean, 250, from Hiogo, Beans, 
to Chinese. 

Oct. 7, Medusa, N. G. Corvette, Capt. Struben, from Yedo. 

Oct. 8, Codavery, Fr. Str., Vailchem, 900, from Hongkong 30th 
Sept., Mails, to M. I. Co. 

Oct. 8, Oregonian, Am. Str., Dearborn, 2,500, from Shanghai vid 
Southern Ports, to P. M. 8. S. Co. 

Oct. 8, Dupleiz, French Corvette, from a Cruise. 

Oct. 8, Medusa, N. G. Corvette, from Yedo. 





DEPARTURILS. 


Oct. 1, Costa Rica, Am. Str., Williams, 2,600, for Nagasaki via 
Hiogo, Gencral, despatched by P. M.S. 8S. Co 

Oct. 2, Vo/ga, Fr. Str., de Gerard, 1,400, for Honghony, General, 
despatched by M. I. Co. 

Oct. 3, H. M. 8. Adventure, Captain Carter, 1,791 tons, for 
Hongkong vid Inland Sea. 

Oct. 4, Aberdeen, Brit. ship, Gould, 1,210, for Manila, in bullast, 
despatched by P. & O. Co. 

Oct. 4, William Miller, Brit. ship, Nyburg, 350, for Amoy, Gene- 
ral, despatched by Hudson, Malcolm & Co. 

Oct. 5, Penang, Amr. barg., White, 581. for Coast of China, in 
ballast, despatched by Findlay Richardson, 

Oct. 5, Felice, Krch. barg. Moret, 334, for Hongkong, in bullast, 
despatched by French Comuniissariat. 

Oct. 6, Dupletx, French Corvette, Lespels, for a eruise. 

Oct. 6, Medusa, N. G. Corvette, Cupt. Struben, for Yedo. 

Oct. 6, EB. H. Friedrich, Aus. Frizite, Captain de Pinder, for 
Singapore. 

Oct. 7, Aleyone, Am. barg., Paterson, 621, for Hongkong, in 
ballast, despatched by Aspinall, Cornes & Co. 

Oct. 7, A. Carleton, Am. bargq., Carleton, 600, for Coast of China, 
in ballast, despatched by A., Hoard & Co. 
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PASSENGERS. 


Per Volga, despatched 2nd instant: For Hongkong—Mr. and 
Mrs. Dent, Palicot, 8. Edmunds, 4 Japaneso Officers. For Saigon 
—Mr. and Mr. Rouzea, Amvit, C. Fenbours, Poureol, Le Belle, 
Vrolle nnd Grual. For Ismalia—Mr. De Murald. For Marseilles 
—Mr. and Mrs. Nathan, Andries, Fenogli, Boliotti, and Deneils. 

Per Costa Rica, despatched 1st inst.: For Hiogo—Mr. Hunter, 
9 Japanese, and 20 Japunese in the Steerage. For Nagasaki—Mr. 
and Mrs. C. R. Simpson, Dr. Simmons, De B. R. Keim, Painter 
Biren, Sika, and 18 Jupancse in the Steerage. 

Per Uregonian from Shanghai, &c.: For Yokohama—Heron, J. 
C. Masson, H. Polano, R. A. Moss, G. M. Gilbert, Cave, CO. G. 
Williams, Ross Johnson, A. O. Guy, C. M. Rappard, Dr. Baudwin, 
28 Japanese Officers, 260 in the steerage. For San Francisco—Mr. 
James Gifford and wife, Forbes, A. Mingard, Williamson. 

Per Codavery from Hongkong: S. Bois. 


REPORTS. 


The P. M. S. 8. Co.'s lighter “No. 9,” arrived on Saturday 
morning from San Francisco. She is 61 days out, is built of iron, 
schooner rigged, of 100 tons burthen, and has had a somewhat 
tempestuous passage across. She brings a full cargo of lumber, Mr. 
Halett is the Commander, formerly in the P. M.S. 8. Co.’s employ 
at this port. 

The British schooner dnnie Bow, reports the typhoon was felt in 
Kobe but did no damago ; left Kobe on Monday, and experienced 
fine weather all the way up the coast. 


NOTICE. 
25th February, 1870. 


Mr. A. H. Prince has this day assumed the general 
management of this Office. 

A!l letters and Editorial matter should be addressed to 
the Entror only. 

All letters on business relating to Advertisements, Job. 
printing or Accounts, to be addressed to 

THE MANAGER, 
“JAPAN MAIL” OFFICE, 
No. 168. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 


For five lines or under-...... $1.00 per week. 
Every additional line......... $0.20 __,, 

Repetitions in the “ Japan Weekly Mail”’ one half of 
the above rates. 

Contracts may be made for 3.months, or longer, pay- 
meut in advance. - 

All advertisements should be at the Olfice, by 4 p.m. 
on the day previous to publication. The applications 
should specify the length of time for which insertion is 
required. The advertisement will otherwiso be charged 
or until countermanded. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :— 
“Japan Weexiy Maiu”’ Per annum, $24; Six months 
$13; Three months, $7. Single Copies 50 cents. 
“Japan Overtanp Maric” per annum, $15; Six 
mouths $8; Three months $5; Sinyle Copies 50 cents. 


For 5 copies and less than 10... 40 cents each. 
) +P] ”? ” 30 ”) 


‘5 and over 20 ”» 





Silk Shippers. 


Silk Shippers desirous uf keeping statistical returns of 
the Yokohama SHIPPERS OF SLLK, can be supplied with 
Books, especially ruled and printed for the purpose and 
printed slips of Silk-Shipped for transmission by the 
Mail Steamer. ‘he slips are issued twice per mouth, 


“JAPAN MAIL OFFICE,” 
Yokohama, August Sth, 1870. 


Go gle 


THE 


REPORTS & RETURNS 


FOREIGN TRADE OF 1869, 


At the open Ports of Japan, together with the General 
Summary of the ‘rade, and a Report on the Commercial 
System of Osaka have been this day published, bound 
in a convenient form and may be had on application at 
the Japan Mail Otlice. 


Price, Three Dollars. 
Yokohama, July 9th, 1570. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Mr. ADAMS'S THIRD REPORT, 
ON SILK CULTURE 
Aa ay JAS es 
Copies may be obtained at the Jupun uil 
Othce, No. 168. 
Price, One Dollar. 


Yokohama, September 2ud, 1570. 





JAPAN PUNCH. 


Can be obtained at the Japan Dail Office No. 163s. 
Bound Volumes from the beginning. 





PRICE 
Per SINGLE Copy .............5. ébb teviseiee: 2200 
go MODUME yen o.cceassseucc voces’ iesecivesss .. Susu 
9» COMPLETE SET....ccecccsceccee sees vores 930.00 


N. B.—Only two Complete Sets remain. 
Yokohama, Sept. 20th, 1870. 





; P 
Signor F. Seato, 
Begs to announce to the Public of Yokvhama and 
Travellers visiting the Kast generally, that he has just 
completed a haudsume collection of Albums of various 
sizes, contaimimyg views Lc., of Jupan, with descriptions of 
the Scenes, Mauners and Custums of the people ; com- 
pied atter visiting all the most interesiiug localities in 
the country during six years residence. 
IN On 7 ‘COIN Oa es Su IN. 
dtf. 
LHE 
YOKOHAMA PUBLIC LIBRARY & READING ROCMS- 
No. 38, Water Street, 
= 
Are open to members from Monday June 6th 1870. 
Ar 9 A. M. 


Yokohama, June Gth, L870. dtf. 


et ee oe 


KWONG KEE, 
NO.144 


Has for sale Sink Mats and Tea Mars, of the best 
discription at very moderate prices. 


Yokohama, July 11th, 1870. dm. 


W. W. TALBOT, 


AVERAGE ADJUSTER AND PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, ! 
Averaye Bonds, &., drawn out and Protests extended 


Yokohama, No. 89A. 


May 23th, 1870, tf, 
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NAME. CarTain. (Frae& Ria.| Tons. From ARRIVED. CoNnsIGNEBS. DESTINATION. inion 
Atalanta | Tullis Brit. Str. | 580 ' Hiogo Sept. 24] E. C. Kirby & Co. Uncertain 
Ariel Burditt Am Str. | 1,800 | Hakodate Sept. 24 | P. M. 8.8. Co. Uncertain 
Aroostook Borstel Jap. Str. Japanese Uncertain 
Augusta Hubbard Am. Str. | 200 | Hakodate Sept. 15 | Walsh Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Chieftain - | McMinnes | Brit. Str. | 900 | Hiogo Sept. 5 | Vindlay Richardson&Co.| Uncertain 
Clan Alpine Becket Brit. Str. | 1,600 | Hongkong July 31 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.| London, &c. 
Codavery Vailchem Fr. Str. 900 _ Hongkong Oct. 8 | M. I. Company Hongkong 
Giant Lowell Am. Str. 100 | Hiogo Aug. 28] Allmand & Co. Uncertain 
Kinsats Preblo Ain. Str. 75 | Hivgo Aug. 24] Order Uncertain 
Madras Gaby Brit. Str. | 1,800 | Hongkong Sept. 27 | P. & O. Company - Hongkong 9th inst. 
Malacca | Kier Brit. Str. | 1,200 | Liverpool Aug. 1 | Jas. C. Fraser & Co. Uncertain 
Ohen Maru Mancini Am. Str. | Kobé _ | Aug. 17 | Almand & Co. Uncertain 
Oregonian Dearborn Am. Str. | 2,500 | Shanghai, &c. | Oct. 8 | P.M.S.8. Company. | Shanghai, &c. 
Otavo N.G. Str.| 800 | Chefoo Jan. 28 | Textor & Co. Uncertain 
Rhein Froom N. G. Str.| 816 | Hiogo Aug. 22 | Japanese Uncertain 
Wilhelmine Emma | Donald Brit. Str. | 420 | Hiogo June 25 | Siber & Brennwald Uncertain 

MERCHANT SAILING VESSELS. 

NAME. | Cavrarn' |Frac& Rie! Tons. From ARRIVED. CoNSIGNEES. DESTINATION. INTENDED 
eet ee aes ie Ae ee geengs bu a 1a DEsPaTou. 
Abbey Bacon | Stevens Am. barq.| 473 | Newchwang | June 27 | A. Heard & Co. San Francisco 
Adelhied | Voge N.G.barg., 210 | Niigata Aug. 1 | dJapancse Government | Uncertain 
Albatros Vanelins N.G. barq.| 425 | Liverpool July 15, L. Kniffler & Co. Hiogo 
Andreas | Ebert | N. G. ship| 805 | Saigon July 24 | Schultze Reis & Co. Uncertain 
Annie Bow MeLean Brit. Schr.| 250 | Hiogo Oct. 6 | Chinese Uncertain 
Renta ' Migneot Fr. barq. 380 | Saigon Sept. 5 | V. Aymonin & Co. Uncertain 
Baltic Tecsen N.G. barq. 321 | Taku Aug. 24 | Chinese Uncertain 
Carl : Peterson N. G. brig) 215 | Taku Aug. 17 | Smith Baker & Co. © | Uncertain 
Craiz Ellachie » Bealley Brit. brig | 226 | Taku Sept. 26 | Aspinall Cornes & Co. | Uncertain 
Daphne | Osu! re Nor. Schr.| 200 | Hakodate Oct. 2 | Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Day Dawn | Susienance | Brit. barg.! 398 | Rangoon Sept. 5 | Walsh Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Deerfvot | Isasson Brit. barg.| 492 ; Hongkong Sept. 30 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
Fabius SaaniGie Am. Ship | 655 | Saigon Muay 16 | Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Talks Gottsche N. G. brig) 300 ! Nagasaki Aug. 7 | L. Kniffler & Co. Hakodate 
Finzel Opzoomer | Brit. barg., 530 | Saigon Aug. 28 | Siber & Brennwald Uncertain 

* F. A. Palmer King | Sal. ship | 2,000 | Hongkong June 23 | Captain Uncertain 
CGauucho Stooks Brit. burg.| 380 | Yokoska - Sept. 3 | Fabre Boerne & Co. ’ Uncertain 
Henvest Burehill | Am. brig | 512 | Hongkong Sept. 27 | Chinese Uncertain 
Horatio Hardy | Am. Ship | 447 ' New York Sept. 6 | Smith Baker & Co. Uncertain 
J. i. Erichson Lowman Dan. Schr. YL | Amoy Sept. 27 | Chinese Uncertain 
Jeddo Corbett Brit. barg.| 3800 ' Hiogo July 26 | Cocking & Singleton Uncertain 
Juan Rattray Williams =) Am. barg.| 480 Rangoon Aug. 27 , Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Julie Jordan | Bnit. Schr.; 120 | Hakodate July 138 Master Uncertain 
katie W pre ieistey N.G. ship) 950 | Saigon July 20 | Chinese Uncertain 
Landrost Brown Von aac N.G.barg.| 300 | Newchwang Aug. 17 | L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Lota Suckliue ' Brit. barg.| 457 | London Aug. 14 Strachan & ‘Thomas. Uncertain 
Min Clark Brit. ship | 626 | London June 2 | Gilman & Co. New York 
Neue Grenada Bauer N.G.barg.| 294 ; Saigon July 19 | L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
North-Star Jeffrey Brit. Ship | 818 | Saigon Sept. 3 | Augustine Heard & Co.| Uncertain 
Pak Wan Shiel Brit. ship; 795 | London Aug. 14 Gilman & Co. Uncertain 
Palma Juivar N.G.barg.| 300 | Hongkong July 24 | L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Panama Neilson N.G.barg.| 350 | Saigon July 28 | N. T. Company Uncertain 
Peyasus Mackey Brit. barg.! 525 | London Aug. 18 | Jardine, Mutheson & Cv. Uncertain 
Pekin Seymour Am. brig 580 | Newchwang Sept. 27 | Walsh Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Dorsia Stranbeck | N.G.barg.| 405 | Saigon Aug. 16 | Chinese Uncertain 
Princess Johnson N.G. brig) 235 | Hongkong Aug. 17 | Chinese Uncertain 
Rollo Way Brit. burg.| 583 : London Aug. 31 | Shaw Winstanley & Co. | Uncertain 
Rose of Australia Desbrough | Brit brig | 262 | Newchwang Sept. 21 | Captain Uncertain 
Stag Brit. barg.| 258 ; Bankok dune 24 | Augustine Heard & Co. | Uncertain 
Stephanie Schulte N.Q. bar,. ren 00 | Saigon y 14]| Grosser & Co. Uncertain 
Stirlingshire McCulloch | Brit. barq. Hongkong ci 80 | Aug. Heard & Co. Uncertain 
St. Peter Fullerton Brit. ship 1438 i Saigon July 9 | Macpherson & Marshall] Uncertain 
Success Kirby Brit. Schr. San Francisco | Aug. 14 | Kirby & Co. — Hiogo 8th inst. 
Vriton Asmussen N. G. ship 80 | Hongkong July 31 | L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Vivil Gilpen Brit. ship Sco ; London Sept. 4 | Shaw Winstanley & Co. | Uncertain 
Vondel Gronbeck Dut. brig | 257 | Newchwang Sept. 23 | Order Uncertain 
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SERIOUS misunderstanding has arisen between the 

French and Prus:ian Ministers on the subject of the 
position held here by the former powcr, which being support- 
ed by a land force, is asserted by the Prussian Minister to 
involve a violation of Japanese neutrality. The French 
Minister naturally holds a contrary opinion. This very bald 
statement of facts, of which the details are as yet unknown, 
has been the theme of the usual grotesque sensational writ- 
ing. The only thing positively known is that the Prussian 
Minister has made demands upon the Japanese ofa nature 
which it is highly questionable that he can support, and in a 
tone calculated to excite strong indignation in their minds 
and those of their allics. 

That the unexpected victories of the Germans over the 
French have somewhat disturbed M. von Branpt's equanimi- 
ty is to regretted rather than wondered at, but demands 
which threaten the peace of these distant waters cannot be 
listened to with patience. It has long been the pride and 
privilege of England to act as police to the world, a position, 
which though some doubts have of late years been cast upon 
it, she has recently shewn that she will maintain whenever it 
is necessary, and the Prussian Minister may rely that what- 
ever may be the issues between himself and the French or 
the Japanese, she, at least, will take up a position which will 
render unscemly demands as dangerous to make as they are 
impossible to enforce. 

We need hardly say that we have | no warranty for spcak- 
ing authoritatively as to what the course of England might 
be in the case of certain eventualities, but of this we may all 
be certain, that she will not derogate from the high position 
in which her past history has placed her, and which, if her 
kons are true to her and to themselves, she will yet occupy, 
whatever changes of fortune may overtake either her friends 
or her enemics. 





Yokonama has again been visited by avery severe gale. 
Rain fell all day on Wednesday, and in the evening the gale 
commenced. There is no doubt that it partook somewhat 
of the character of a typhoon, since, it will be observed, 
that the wind, which at the early part of the night blew from 
the South, veered round to the East, and then to the North. 
The barometer fell as low as 28.92, but we are happy to be 
able to record, that, with the exception of the displesement 
tiles and shingles very little damage was done. The typhoon 
probably blew out at sea with great violence, and Yokohama 
being close to the edge, escaped. 





Tue Japanese Steamer “ Bahama,” which went ashore dur- 
ing the recent typhoon at Kawasaki point, has been got off, 
apparently without scrious injury to her hull, since she was 
towed into port on Friday. She has evidently lost a great 
deal of her upper works, and both the main and mizen_ top- 
masts are gone. 





Tuk increase of the Japancse tencinents on the road Iead- 
ing to the race-course is becoming a matter of serious annoy- 
ance to the foreign residents of Yokohama, and demands the 
immediate care of the Municipal Director. We bcleve that 


the race-course, and the road Jeading round the shore of 


; Missisipi Bay, were iaid ont as much for the sake of affording 
‘ a good promenleto the resident Kurop cans as to keep thei 
i as much as possible off the Tokaido, where there were always 
chances of cullisiou with the retiuues of (ue Princes on thei 
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members have been enrolled, by far the majority of whom 


way to Yedo. Under what conditions the roads were laid 
out, or under what guarantees, if any, they are to be preserv- 
ed for the special behalf of foreigners, we do not exactly 
know. But it certainly seems to us that the present condi- 
tion of these roads forms a matter for serious remonstrance 
with the Government. The high ground rents we pay on 
the bluff lots are supposed to be justified by our promised 
immunity from contact with the native population, and 
we should insist most strongly upon preserving this 
privilege. But the road leading to the race-course is rapidly 
becoming a long Japanese village, and instead of enjoying a 
pleasant, cleanly walk, out of sight of the abominations 
which invariably characterize small native houses, we are 
exposed, in a daily increasing ratio, to the rank sights and 
smells which distinguish a people more regardless of the first 
instincts of decency and cleanliness than any in the world. 
To seck recreation, and the calm which is so grateful after 
the worries and anxieties of daily life, amid these offences to 
eye and nostril, is a delusion. National manners and cus- 
toms are very excellent themes for study when one goes in 
search of them. But the rank and loathsome indecency of 
the Japanese, to which we are exposed in passing through 
these villages, is abhorrent to our senses, our ideas and our 
traditions. We claim the right of remonstrance against this: 
in the only real drive we are able to take. It is a scandal, 
against which we ought to, and may reasonably, protest, and 
we trust that this appeal may not be made in vain. Ifthe 
Municipal Director is powerless in the matter, we must ap- 
peal to the Foreign Ministers, who as the constituted guard- 
ians of such privileges as we enjoy here, are bound to pro- 
tect us against the perpetual annoyance we experience from 
what we can only regard as a serious trespass on our im- 
plied, if even not our acknowledged rights. 





On Monday next the Yokohama Rifle Association will hold 
one of its pleasant réunions at Homoko, and if we may judge 
from the interest taken in the affair, we may fairly expect 
numerous attendance and an agreable contest. In a small 
community like this, anything which tends to cement the 
various classes together, and to bring them into friendly 
rivalry, is surely entitled to liberal support. The Rifle Associa- 
tion is certainly one of the most active of such agents. In 
such a light it asks the support of the community: shall we not 
say “It will be granted ?’’ As to the efforts which the Asso- 
ciation has made, it may be stated, that, owing to the exer- 
tions of the Hon. Secretary and the Committee, over fifty 







have joined within the past few months. The arrange- 
ments for the meeting which will commence on Monday are 
of a most liberal character; but without going into details, we 
may say that in addition to the sweepstakes, at least four of 
the prizes are open to the world. It is to be hoped that the 
meeting will be a success, and wishing the Association a plea- 
sant day, and a numerous attendance, we await the result. 





Tut mail which arrived yesterday bought two assistant 
Engineers and fourteen mechanics, consisting of plate-layers, 
stone masons, &c. for the service of the railway. Much of the 
plant is under way. The rails will be 68lbs. to the yard, the 


chairs of cast iron with tiaber sleepers. It is to be regretted 


that the platelaycrs should have arrived before the material, 
jbut in all probability, some employment will be found 


for them in the mean time. The arrival of the assistant 
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engineers will enable the surveying party under Mr. ENGLAND 
to start at once on the overland survey to Osaka. They 
will leave on Monday, and the works will be commenced 
immediately after the receipt of his report. 

The departure of Messrs. Bryant and Lane, two assistant 
Engineers, who arrived out by the mail before last, has been 
made the subject of much conjecture, in some instances hos- 
tile to the Government Railway undertaking. It will, how- 
ever, have no bearing whatever on the progress of the work, 
and was owing to circumstances which could only be explain- 
ed by a knowledge, not now in our possession, of questions 
which have arisen between the Government and their Com- 
missioner—questions which, by this time, have probably 
been settled in England, and of which we -shall most likely 
receive full details shortly. 





‘A LETTER from Mr. WinstTAnteEY will be found elsewhere, 
referring to a paragraph which appeared in our issue of last 
week on the subject of the Organ Fund. As soon as we 
have received all the accounts connected with the Fund, we 
will place a full statement of them before our readers. 





WE understand that the Hon. W. H. Szwarp was presented 
to H. M. tue Mixapo, at a special audience granted at the 
request of the American Minister, on the 8th inst. 





Ir is with considerable regret that we announce, that 
owing to the temporary indisposition of the Chaplain, there 
will be no service at Christ Church on Sunday the 16th 
instant. 


JAPANESE NOTES. 


Our readers will hardly have forgotten the instance of 
which we gave the particulars in our last issue, but one, 
of the tortuous device of suicide adopted by a Samurai in 
order to have his representations brought to the notice of 
the authorities. But we have since met with so curious 
a parallel in Japanese literature, that we venture, at the 
risk of seeming puerile, to bring it to the notice of the 
public. It is extracted from one of the most popular of 
the Japanese juvenile story books and is entitled : 

Story of the man, who, out of devotion to his master’s 
house, committed harakiri. 

“The following incident also occurred at Osaka. A 
burgess of considerable property having died, his widow 
entered into an amour with an itinerant barber. She 
hated the child of her husband’s first wife, a girl of eleven 
years of age, and once put her into an oven and fast- 
ened the dvor, with the intention of roasting her to death. 
By the opportune arrival of the steward, however, the 
child was rescued; but from that time forth the widow 
regarded the steward with an ever deepening dislike. 
She determined to dismiss him; and when he refused to 
leave in obedience to her orders, she went and appealed 
to the authorities. The steward was summoned before 
them forthwith, and judgment was delivered to the effect 
that, as he had been dismissed by his mistress, he was to 
take his departure at once. Thereupon he petitioned for 
a delay of three days, on the plea that he shad still a good 
deal of unfinished work on hand, and that his accounts 
had yet to be put in order. Such consideration for the 
widow of his master seemed commendable, and his request 
was granted, 

Having, in this interval of three days, carefully squar- 
ed his accounts, he drew up a written statement detailing 
without reservation the abandoned conduct of the widow 
aforesaid, and then proceeded to lay violent hands on 
himself. The inmates happened to observe him, how- 
ever, and forcibly arrested the deed. They tied up the 
wound and applied the necessary remedies, but in doing 
so, made such a fuss, that the whole neighbourhoed got 
wind of what had happened and came flocking to the spot. 
In the midst of the hubbub the matter came to the -Go- 
vernor’s ears and an inquest was appointed to be held. 
The above-mentioned document was produced and read ; 
and the coroner, having examined the wound, and pro- 


nounced the man to be out of danger, committed the 


Google 


charge of his recovery to the residents of the ward. 
Finally, the widow and her paramour were arrested. 

Now, although the steward was from the first 
well aware of the widow’s profligacy, still as she was 
his mistress, he was utterly powerless in the matter 
under these circumstances, and apprehensive moreover 
of the ruin of the house and of the danger impending 
over the child of his former mistress, his conduot in ip- 
forming the authorities by (the device of) preparing a 
minute documentary statement and then committing 
harakirt, though so lightly as not to be mortal, deserves 
to be called true fidelity. 

When, after no long interval, his wound was healed, 
all parties were summoned into court. The result of the 
trial was, that the woman was expelled from the house, 
and her paramour in like manner was chased from the 
town. The pair became man and wife, and went and set 
up house in a place called Shima-no-uchi. As for the 
steward, in consideration of the fact that he had made 
his master’s house his first concern, he was appointed to" 
to succeed to the inheritance of that house, to superintend 
the education of the damsel and to take her to wife. 

Now when the aforesaid widow became au outcast, the 
steward, of his own accord, made her a handsome allow- 
ance in ready cash. Nevertheless she soon became poor, 
and again extorted money from the steward, and as he made: 
no remonstrence this was frequently repeated. When he 
at length lodged a complaint a second time, the pair were 
called up for punishment as before. The man died in 
prison and the woman was sentenced to transportation. 

This widow, so to speak, having been originally a 
music-girl of Osaka, was, when her husband married her, 
a person of low origin. Nevertheless, when once she be- 
came his master’s wife, she was, so far as the steward was 
concerned, his superior. Being a man of good priuciple, 
this steward refrained from divulging the widow's evil 
conduct even to her relations, and kept his sorrow to him- 
self. Bad though the woman was, he still observed the 
admonition of the ancient sage, who said that one should 
never speak of his master’s faults. Moreover, being 
guardian of the maiden whom his master on his death 
bed had committed to his care, he determined not to let 
the house become extinct. Perceiving that in case of his 
death, the destruction of the house was inevitable, he 
managed by partially committing suicide, to make known 
his mistress’s crimes in a way that ensured the per- 
petuation of his master’s line. Remembering how rare 
among townsfolk is the perfect observance of fidelity 
and etiquette, no one could help praising this man.” 


A heavy responsiblity lies at the door of the financiers who 
originated the Japanese paper currency. With charac- 
teristic levity they snatched at so convenient an expedi- 
ent, suggested to them by the example of foreign states, 
but paid little or no attention to the saft which 
such a mechanical currency is protected. Admitting that 
the new Government were justified in resorting to the 
device of a paper issue to extricate them from their finan- 
cial difficulties, it was sufely their duty, no less in the 
interest of the public morals than in that of the suocess of 
their own scheme, to see that the notes issned were made 
as difficult to counterfeit as it was possible to make them. © 
An European Bank-note, or an American greenback, is a 
marvellous product of elaborate and intricate mechanical 
ingenuity, which all but defies imitation. The miserable 
kinsats of the Japanese Government is so easy of imitation, 
that scarcely all the resources of their vast system of 
espionage are sufficient to detect check the forgeries which 
are being carried on in almost every province of the Em- 
pire. The morals of the people are being corrupted by 
the temptations thrown in their way by the negligence and 
rashness of the' Government. Scarcely a day has pass- 
ed during the last month or more without an arrest of 
some miserable wretch for forgeing kinsatsu. The favourite 
mode of operation among the poorer classes now -is to 
split a genuine satsu in two, which is easily and neatly 
effected by moistening it in water, and then to paste a 
blank piece of paper of the same size aud quality 
to the back of each of the halves, and to forge on this 
blank side the obverse inscription by means of an ordinary 
hair pencil. We have scen satsu of this description s0 
clearly executed that it required the most minute and 
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careful inspection to determine which was the forged 
and which the genuine side. But the es are by no 


means confined to these petty operations of the poorer tlasses. 


- The arrest of the Daisanji of Chikuzen some time ago, and 
the more recent discovery of tools and appliances for the 
manufacture of satsu on the premises of a Government 


official in Yedo, ought surely to open the eyes of the 
Government to the necessity of taking effectual measures 
to prevent the debasement of its paper. 





The intense i 


mind, promises speedily to disappear, if the thirst for 
knowledge at present manifested by. every class of the 
of the community continues much longer. A work on 
‘| geography, no matter how trashy or how antiquated, finds 


-@ ready sale, at five times its original price, in any part of 


Japan ; and the compilations issuing from the native press 
that profess to give a ‘complete account of the Govern- 
ments, manners and customs of foreign countries’ would 
already fill a respectable bookseller’s catalogue, and the cry 
is still ‘they come.’ With very few exceptions these works 
‘are the productions of raw students, who, hastening to take 
\advantage of the popular demand, have hastily thrown 
gether the facts and statements which they have labo- 
iously spelt out from the manuals and compendiums of 
graphy and Histo 

eir foreign reading. There are, however, a few honour- 
able exceptions to this category, and foremost among 
them is a little newspaper entitled the “Transpontine 
Foreign News,” ap under the auspices of the Yedo 
Foreign College. It is not surprising that its pages have 
hitherto been almost exclusively occupied by the details 
of the Franco-German war, but its original scope is 
much wider, being nothing less than to give the principal 
items of news of all the countries of the world—except, 
unfortunately, its own—with such historical explanation 


or commentary as may be necessary to illustrate the sig- | 


nificanoe of the events or their connection with each other, 
.and for so far, the design has been very creditably carried 
out. Fourteen numbers of the journal have already ap- 
peered. The first three are taken up with an exposition, 
succinct but accurate, of the causes of the war, the num- 
bers and forces of the contending parties, and of the atti- 
tude of the neutral States. The subsequent numbers con- 
tinue the story of the war, and in order to facilitate the 
understanding of the military movements, there are four 
maps—one coloured and three plain—given in as many 
different numbers. As might be expected from the terms 
of the Draft neutrality Proclamation first issued by the 
Japanese Government, no expression of partiality for either 
side is to be found in the pages of the paper; indeed, the 
only sentiment one hears expressed, even in private con- 
yersation by the Japanese, is one of blank surprise at the 
easy defeat of France. It is to be hoped that the speedy 
cessation of hostilities will leave the pages of the young 
journal open for topics which will show our bvasted 
Western civilization in a more peaceful and favourable 
light; and if its conductors continue to display the same 
energy, intelligence, and judgement which have hitherto 
marked their efforts, in the task of explaining to their 
eountrymen that hath her victories no less renown- 
ed than war’, they will be contributing in no slight degree 
to help on Japan in the career of ea dian on which she 
has so gallantly entered, and may fairly claim to be men- 
tioned in the list of those who for their services are de- 
serving well of the commonwealth. - 





The last echoes of the late revolutionary strife had 
scarcely died away, before another contest arose, which, 
though of an entirely bloodless character, has been engaged 
in with scarcely less of animosity and bitterness by the 
Samurai of Japan. This question which divides them, 
would in any other civilized country be treated as a purely 
literary one, and would most likely, after momentarily 
exciting a languid public interest, be left for discussion 
and final settlement to the university boards and enthu- 
siastic educational reformers; but in Japan, where learn- 
ing is as indispensable a qualification of a Samurai as his 
swords, any change in the curriculum of the national educa- 
tion affects a vastly more numerous and influential class; 
and it is scarcely with surprise, therefore, that one learns 
that the controversy as to what, for the future, is to be 
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orance of the institutions and affairs of 
other nations which has hitherto prevailed in the Japanese 


which constitute the staple of 





the character of Japanese education—a controversy which 
has been hotly waging for now nearly a year between the 
innovating and the conservative parties—has at length 
waxed so fierce, that it has been found necessary to sus- 
pend altogether for a time the functions of the principal 
university. “Pending reforms in the educational system,” 
says an Imperial Proclamatiou in a late number of the 
Government Gazette, “the operation of the National 
University is hereby for the present suspended.” Be it 
remarked in passing, that the Kaiseij6, the University for 
Foreign Literature and learning, is in no way concerned 
in the present controversy. ) 

The matter in dispute is simply this :—Shall it be the 
object of Japanese education to elaborate and develop a 
distinctive national literature of its own? Or shall it con- 
tinue, as heretofore, to devote its energies to the exclusive 
study of the Chinese classics ? 

In order to form an intelligent opinion on the merits of 
this question, it must not be forgotten that there exista to 
this day, having survived the neglect of ages, abundant 
literary relics of the old Japanese language—a rich homo- 
geneous and highly inflected speech, as different from the 
modern colloquial as was the English of King Alfred’s 
time from the English of the present day. But no one 
who recalls to mind of how recent date has been the rise 
of Old English, or as it is yet generally misnamed, Anglo- 
Saxon, scholarship, and how slowly it has fought its way 
to recognition as worthy of a place beside the ancient 
classics in the curriculum of our Universities, will be sur- 
prised to learn, that in the schools and colleges of Japan, 
the study of the ancient vernacular language and literature 
has for centuries found no place. It is not too much to 
say that, fifty years ago, there was a larger proportion of 
educated Englishmen who could understand the Saxon 
Chronicle than of educated Japanese who could read the 
Kojiki. Chinese literature from an early period, by the 
sheer force of its extent and ponderosity, crushed its 
younger rival into oblivion, and remained in sole posses- 
sion of the field. : 

But of late there has set in a reactionary movement; a 


rival of the long forsaken interest in the early monuments 


of the native speech. The Corypheeus of this movement 
was Moto-ori Norinaga, the prince of Japanese grammar- 


ians, who died early in the present century. This man 


spent his long and laborious life in studying tho gram- 


matical principles of the old Yamato-kotoba, and in colla- 


ting and editing its principal literary remains. His works 
gave an astonishing impulse to the cultivation of his fa- 
vourite study, and in no long time be became the recog- 
nized founder of a new school of native philologists, known 
as the Wagakusha, that is, Japanese Savans, as distin- 
guished from the Kan-gakusha, exclusively Chinese scho- 
lars. From that time until the present, the numbers of 
the Wa-gakusha have gone on increasing, and the vigour 
and literary activity of the school is attested by the multi- 
tude of treatises that have issued from their press on all 
topics connected with the early history, poetry and anti- 
quities of their country ;—they can boast of more than 
forty able works on the subject of grammar alone. It was 
inevitable that a literary sect so energetic, capable and en- 
thusiastic, should sooner or later force itself on the notice 
of, and possibly come into collision with, the dominant 
educational establishment; and naturally enough, before 
the University had been many months in operation under 
the Mikado’s Government, there occurred a ievous 
schism in the professional staff. Fully a third of the dis- 
tinguished scholars who constituted the teaching power of 
the University were found to be tainted with the New 
Light heresy; and, not content with claiming a subordi- 
nate place for their novel specialty, they had the audacity 
to demand that it should henceforth be made the staple of 
the national education. Manifestoes and counter-petitions 
were presented to His Imperial Majesty. His Majes 
referred the question to Parliament, where it received 
learned and animated discussion at the close of last year’ 
session. The great majority of the members were hostil 
to the pretensions of the new learning, and many eloquen 
ecomiums were uttered in praise of the works of the sage: 
in which they and their fathers and forefathers before the 
had been grounded in morality and etiquette and gover 
ment. In vain, however; for the national party are n 
to be so lightly put off. They have since continued t 
press their views with a persistency that will take n 
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\ denial, and it is generally understood that it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to effect a compromise. And asa 
\'preliminary step they have dismissed the entire official 
| staff, and for the present shut up the University. 





JAPANESE PROGRESS. 


greatly doubt whether many of our readers, even 
those resident in this country, have anything like 
adequate ideas of the enormous revolution which is taking 
place in the mind of the Japanese nation. We all como 
into daily contact with natives of various descriptions and 
various callings, the higher and lower officials, the mor- 
chants, the shop keeper and the labourer. We see little 
change in them month by month—as they were yester- 
day, so they seem to-day, and will appear to-morrow. 
Bat an attentive observer of thoge small external pecu- 
| liarities which mark the change of a nation’s habits and 
modes of thonght, cannot fail to be struck by the unobtrn- 
sive entrance,every now and then, of some small modifica- 
tion of manner, dress or custom, which indicates that the 
old stereotyped form of thought is gradually crumbling 
away under the corroding force of new solvents never be- 
fore applied to it. Before the time of Voltaire, the 
movements of Courts, the acts and conversations of Kings 
and statesmen, the records of battles or campaigns form- 
ed almost the only material of which History was com- 
posed. But all that concerned the daily life of the great 
mass of mankind was omitted from the record, and his 
wonderfally acute mind told him, that in this direction 
alone lay the real grounds in which the history of a na- 
tion's progress was hidden imbedded, and where it was to 
be songht. Lord Macavray, in one of his earlier essays, 
takes the same ground, and shows that “ the changes of 
morals and manners, the transition of nations from pover- 
ty to wealth, from ignorance to knowledge, from ferocity 
to humanity,” though noiseless revolutions, are those 
which constitute the real materials of history. The pro- 
gress of these revolutions is not indicated in what the old 
historians called important events. It is not achiev- 
red by armies, or enacted by senates. It is sanction- 
pd by no treaties and recorded in no archives. But it 
is registered at every school, in every shop, at every 
reside. It modifies forms of speech, imports changes 
nto art, is to be discovered in the fugitive as well as 
more solid literature of country, alters the architecture, 

he food and the fashions of a nation. 

The key to the great change now coming over the na- 
tional mind of Japan is the fact, that it is discarding as 
rapidly as possible the Chinese mode of thought, with all 
that belongs to it, and is absorbing with intoxicating 
avidity the thought of the European nations. For cen- 
turies it haa been moulded into forms, which with some 
modifications incidental to distance, differences of institu- 

' tions, climate and position, have been the parent forms 
of ita thought. Undisturbed by doubts as to wisdom of 
‘ their ancestors, and unsuspicious that the nations they 
’ had, in all confidence of their own superiority, styled bar- 
: barians, the Japanese floated calmly in the stagnant 
‘ waters of Chinese philosophy. Their religious thonght, 
possibly active as their general habits of mind appear to 
be, has been drugged with all the enervating influences of 
Buddhism. The higher intellects of the nation have pro- 
bably discarded, as effectually as the Chinese themselves, 
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all idea of religion, and have been content with an ethi. 
cal code based on the necessities of socicty, and the Con. 
fncian doctrine that we have problems enough to solve 
here, without complicating them with the difficulties be. 
longing to a future of which we know and can know 
nothing. In this barren waste the Japanese have wan- 
dered for centuries, condemned, like their ‘leaders, to 
expend their activity on marching round and round it, 
but making no progress and arriving no~ nearer to the 
land of promise. But contact with European civilization 
has opened their eyes, stimulated their faculties. and not 
only quickened their motions, but entirely altered their 
course. They now sce that they have been blind follow- 
ers of blind leaders, and that the first condition of any 
future progress is to cast off all remaining delusions with 
regard to the capacity of their former guides. They see 
that on the other side of the world, there exists a brother- 
hood of mighty nations, each standing firm and inde- 
pendent, indeed, in its own position, and sometimes, as at 
this lamentable moment, at deadly war with each other, — 


but bound together by a common religion, and acknow- ~ 


ledging, though with numberless diversities, one great 
basis for their laws. They see that these nations have 
travelled on some path on which they themselves have 
never struck, and by pursuing it, have arrived at mines 
of wealth and power of which they themselves had no con- 
ception. Unlike the Chinese, they have recognized this 
great fact, and while the former are still persistently pur- 
suing the old paths, the Japanese are determined on assert. ' 
ing their claim to recognition by this brotherhood of whom ‘ 
they have only so recently heard. It is this great fact, 
that the Japanese have abandoned the Chinese leadership, 
which makes their present condition so interesting and so 
instructive. It is this which is the cause of the ravenous — 


appetite they show for our knowledge, our dress, and even” 
in its most literal sense, our food. Mr. Hanr’s Peking 
College, which, though unsuccessful as regards its results, 
was still a praiseworthy stop, has ever remained a purely 
artificial thing, a gift to men wholly unconscious of its 
value, even if not entirely determined to reject it. The ' 
solid compact concrete of the Chinese civilization, hard- 
ened by time and multiplied by such a mass ag the world 
has no experience of, has resisted, and will long resist, | 
the powerful solvent of European civilization. It will | 
read its old books, confide in its old philosophy, copy its 
old models, and remain in its old darkness. With tha 
Japanese it will be otherwise. They will indeed attempt, 
to run before they can walk, and will take many a fall 
in_the process, but strength will come with more solid: 
food and repeated efforts, and ultimately they will achieve, 
their high and legitimate ambition. Tt may be doubted 
whether any movement of which the record has been 
preserved in history, evinces greater rapidity and’ 
thoroughness than the movement we speak of. Tho’ 
change which overtook the mind of France at tho time of 
the French revolution was evidenced many years before 
that great catastrophe by very unmistakeable signs, and 
it will be recollected by many of our readers, that so 
marked was this change to acute observers, that Lord 
Chesterfield, in one of his letters from Paris, predicted tho 
approach of the Revolution, and even-indicated the form 
it eventually took. Here we have no catastrophe of this 


nature to apprehend. We may sce foolish experiments 
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made, much wild speculation in science, philosophy, reli- 
gion and politics, an irregular and fitful fermentation of 
the national mind, a flood of fugitive literature, if we 
could only get at it, but no danger to the Government, 
no scenes of bloodshed, and no overturning of society. 
We shall most probably see the Samurai class absorbed 
very fast into the commercial class, the social status of 
which will gradually be raised by the process. We shall 
see the present narrow, inquisitorial interferences with 
trade, gradually disappear, a code of laws rise into being, 
a literature appear, which, though we can entertain no 
hope that it will ever acquire the richness and variety 
of that of the European nations, may yet, relatively to 
the soil from which it springs, produce fruits and flowers 
of no mean luxuriance. 


' Having referred to these changes as probable, and in- 
' deed already observable, let us proceed to show what evi- 
‘dence there is of them—(and here our local readers must 
‘ yemember, that as we write very largely for home readers, 
‘we ms may be going over ground already familiar to those 
resident i in Japan). But can anything be more marked 

than the number of J apanese attired in European custume, 
‘especially in Yedo, and the towns where larger numbers 
lof the Samurai class are to be found than in Yokohama? 
| In Hakodate, this is more observable than in any town 
we have visited, but, in Yedo it is very remarkable. Who 
! ever saw a Chinaman of a respectable class in European 

' clothing ?—it is even rare among those employed as sailors 

' on board foreign vessels. What Chinaman, of his own 
' accord, learns more than the detestable “ pidgin English” 

; which has been such a curse to our intercourse with China, 
' and done so much to conceal from its people the tone 
‘and colour of our minds, and the qualities of their 
‘ minds from ours? Yet every young Japanese of decent 
' family is now learning English or French, and considers 
himself so far behind his class as his acquirements in one 
or the other language are restricted. 


\ The desire for acquiring these languages and the know- 
ledge of which they are the channels, has permeated the 
whole upper stratum of society in Japan. The Govern- 
ment is establishing schools in all directions, in which 
ithey are part of the established curriculum, and not only 
this, but there are large private schools in existence, of 
recent formation, where on terms which are very high, 
looking to the ordinary price of education in Japan, the 
young members of good Japanese families are being 
ight English, Science and European History. One of 
ese we have heard of, which numbers upwards of two 
hundred pupils, and is self sustaining and wholly inde- 
pendent of Government subsidy. As regards the science 


_ of medicine, the old formularies and prescriptions of the 


' Chinese pharmacopooia are being rapidly abandoned, and 


hundreds of patients now succumb to the use of Europeau 
drugs, who would formerly have gently overtaken Death 
by the aid of compounds, more nauseous perhaps, yet less 
deadly. In the use of these drugs, the potency of which 
renders them formidable instruments even in skilled 
hands, the natives are extremely indiscreet, but Japanese 
patients may find some consolation in reflecting that their 
European brethren have gone through the same mill, and 
that the race which Monsieur Purgon represented is not 
even yet extinct. 


Google 


A notable change has recently been made in the mode 
of promulgating decrees relating to criminal offeuces. 
Formorly a bald notification was issued stating that the 
given offence “ would be punished.” What measure of 
punishment would be meted out to it was not stated, and 
there can be little doubt that this would depend consider. 
ably on the discretion, and even on the caprice and hu- 
mour of the magistrate. But this uncertainty and inde. 
finiteness are destined to disappear. Offences are now 
classified with some approached to the principles of 8 
methodical jurisprudence, and the punishments due 
them defined and placed ona fixed basis. Again, radical 
changes in the food of established nations are rare. The 
staple diet of the Japanese is rice, fish, vegetables, and 
by way of variety, a little poultry. But the stronger and 
more grateful odour of beef is now’ constantly to be dis- 
cerned in native houses, especially in the Capital, and we 
have heard on good authority, though we do not state it 
positively asa fact, that ina Government edict issned 
some months ago, the attention of the people was called 
to the vigour of body produced by this more generous 


diet, and a recommendation to adopt it extended to them. 


There are other changes observable, which we fear we 
must leave for notice on some future occasion, as we have 
already exceeded our appointed limits. But as this ques- 
tion has recently formed the subject of a thoughtful 
article in the Cyole, republished in our issue of the let | 
inst., we think it well to allude to the latter part of it, in | 
which we think the danger of Japan overatepping prudent | 
limita, and becoming a source of trouble to the Hast, is - 
overrated. It says—‘‘the whole people is impregnated 
with the notion of superiority in all essential things. 
Can we change that morbid pride into healthy emula. | 
tion?” We firmly believe, that without having in any 
way lost their own self-respect, which it is most important 
they should retain, the Japanese are now entirely con-| 
vinced of the superiority of the European nations, in’ 
whose steps, as we have shewn, they are most anxious to’ 
follow. There may be in them that want of tenacity of 
purpose, and of that power of patient research after truth | 
which has ever been the characteristic of the fanciful 
Asiatic mind. But we are compelled to conclude from— 
evidence too multifarious to allow of mistake, that the : 
nation is now entering upon & wholly new path, and | 
giving abundant reason to its well-wishers to hope it will | 
pursue this path unhesitatingly and energotically. 





ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC. 





.. this present time, when, it may be fairly said, that 

the Pacific Mail Steamship Company has secured a 
good proportion of the passengers travelling from Europe 
and America to China and Japan, it will not be out of 
place to criticise, in 8 measure, the acoommodation pro- 
vided for those who may prefer its boats, and to com- 
pare them with the other steamship lines now crossing 
the large oceans. In making this comparison, we would 
be taken as doing so with all gentleness of spirit ; we 
do not wish to carp at petty details, but at the same time 
we will not overlook faults. The Peninsular and Orien- 
tal Steamship Company is too well known to most of 
our readers, for us to draw comparisons in that quarter. 
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The ships have both good and bad qualities, but, to de- 
cide either in favour of the P. M.S.S. Co. or the P. & 
O. §. N. Co., would be, apparently, to curry favour with 
the Company, whom we should praise. 

A good comparison may, notwithstanding, be drawn 
between the Atlantic Steamers, and those crossing the 
Pacific; and as the representative company of the Atlantic, 
we may take as our illustration the British and North 
American Steamship Company, or as it is more gonerally 
called the ‘“‘ Cunard line.” The appearance of the ships 
differs as much as do the interior arrangements. The 
Cunard steamers, lying long and Jow in the water, with 
raking and tall taper masts, present a more pleasing 
aspect than do the bulky, and seemingly clumsy wooden 
ships of the Pacific. On deok, no very great difference is 
to be observed. In the two newest Cunard ships, a hurri- 
cane deek is carried flush fore and aft; the officers’ cabins, 
ladies cabin, and smoking room being built above: but 
on the other ships, a quarter deck aft, and a poop deck 
forward, with a passage way connecting the two, are 
substituted. The hurricane deck is a decided improve- 
ment; the main deck is covered from the wet, the atew- 
ards are able to carry the dishes from the galley during 
the wet or rough weather, and a shelter is afforded to 
those of the passengers whose cabins are away forward. 
All American steamers have this hurricane deck, and the 
Pacifio steamships are no exception to the rule. In the 
matter of exterior ornamentation, the Cunard boata in a 
measure surpass the Pacific. Brass rails, neat iron fit- 
tings, covered with canvas where used by the passengers, 
and a beautiful white holystoned deck, are somewhat su- 
perior to wood and paint, and a painted canvas deck, on 
which the paint is very apt to peel off. 

The question of speed, must, under existing circum- 
stances, be decided in favour of the Atlantic line. From 
Liverpool to New York is a ten day’s trip and the distance 
is over 3,000 miles. This necessitates an average speed, 
of at least twelve knots and a half per hour, and as 
many of the Atlantic steamers, the Russia and the 
Scotia to wit, have performed the journey in something 
over eight days, it@vill be at once seen that their aver- 
age hourly speed must have been at least fifteen knots. 
Thirteen knota is frequently the average speed and 
anything below twelve quite the exception. In the 
Pacific steamers the speed is not great. Nine knots per 
hour is the ordinary rule, and the ship that makes twelve 
has accomplished quite an astonishing thing. The 
price of coal is put forward as one of the chief causes of 
this low rate of speed. A quick “ran” necessitates a 
large expenditure of coal. Nine anda half knots will 
cause the consumption on the Pacific steamers of sixty 
tons of coal per twenty-four hours; while on the Cunard 
steamers, a run of 340 miles can be obtained by ninety 
tona of coal. We have been told that the Pacific steam- 
ers can accomplish 370 miles in the twenty-four hours 
by the expenditure of 125 tons of coal, but the dis- 
parity is, even under these circumstances, quite appa- 
rent. This speed is naturally an advantage to the At 
lantic steamers. Nine and twelve knots convey quite 
different impressions to the mind, and it is to us, some- 
what a matter of wonder, that the Pucific steamers do not 
increase their speed. On the other hand, the reasons 
put forth by the officers of the Company :—the enormous 
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price of English coal in San Francisco, the long distanes 
to be steamed (it is the longest steam journey in the 
world) and consequently the large amount of coal that 
would have to be carried if the speed were increased, and 
finally the absence of competition, and the fact that nine 
knots per hour is the contract time, are all worthy of 
consideration ; but they exist only for a time. A mid. 
ocean coaling station is being constructed at Middle 
Brook Island, and when completed, there is no reason 
why the Government should not demand a higher rate 
of speed, and the Company accord it. 

The advantage in some of the details which ‘we havo 
discuased, has been in favour of the Cunard Company. 
In the interior arrangements the Pacific boats are far 
superior to the Atlantic steamers. The Saloon ia large, 
airy, and comfortable, and the state rooms lead off on each 
side, This is vastly better than the arrangement in the 
Cunard boats, which places thé state rooms either below 
or forward of the saloon. The state roomg themaelves 
are without exception the best we have seen. Large and 
airy, with square windows inatead of small portholes, and 
wide and confortable beds. Certainly, the interior ar- 
rangements far surpass those of the Cunard line. A 
word must be said too as to the “Social Hall.” This 
is quite a speciality of the Pacific boats; a room some 
twenty five feet long, and about twelve or fifteen across, 
built upon deck and containing lounges, easy chairs, a 
piano, and the library, goes by this singularly apt name, 
and it is, almost in all cases, the most favoured resort ef 
the passengers. 

The next point is the attendance and the victualling. 
In this respect, as in the last, the Pacifico Steamers take a 
long lead. Chinese waiters drilled to perfection, who 
do everything by the sound of a gong, are luxuries 
not to he had on the Cunard boats. There, all is bustle 
and hurry; no one can get waited on with any degree of 
comfort, while the provisions are very second-rate com- 
pared with those provided on the Pacific steamers. For 
our part, having tried both, we can speak with some ex- 
perience. We much prefer both the table, the attendance, 
and the sleeping accommodation afforded on the Pacific 
Steamers. 

To sum up. The Cunard boats have speed, and a little 
extra ornamentation, while the Pacific boate have com- 
fort, convenience, and luxury. Could a traveller have the 
option of choosing his passage either by a Cunard or by & 
Pacific steamer, his choice would lie between comfort and 
speed, convenience and ornament, and bad living and good 
living. For ourselves we know which we would prefer. 
It would not be the Cunard. The Pacific Steam-ship 
Company has a glorious opportunity before it. It is but 
young yet in the East. Now, we have but one steamer 
per month; the time may come, must come, when we 
shall have at least a fortnightly mail vid the United 
States. Such adevelopment of the Company's resources 
could not fail to succeed, and both tho Company and 
the Community would be benefitted by the change. 





THE HISTORY OF THE WAR. 





[ a recent number of the Japan Mail Daily Advertiser 
we gave a detailed narrative of the war between 


France and Prussia. We traced from point to point the 
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various movements made by both armies,—we gave, 
with as much accuracy as was possible, considering the 
contradictory nature of the telegrams, the results of each 
of the important battles, which in a great measure, led to the 
Emperor's defeat, and foreshadowed, with a considerable 
degree of truth, the nature of the telegrams which would 
follow. It is now our intention, aided by the news 
received by the English Mail, to continue that narra- 
tive up to the latest dates, and without lapsing from nar- 
rative to comment, to make some remarks upon the posi- 
tion held by both French and Prussians at the latest dates. 
At the conclusion of our last article, Bazatne was shut 
up in Metz. MacMazon had been routed and had 
fallen back from Montmedy and Mezitres to Sedan, while 
it was quite a matter of speculation, with which army 
the Exprzror then was. At the same time, the Prussians 
under Steinmetz were between MacManon and BazainzE; 
the Prarxcze Roya of Saxony and the Crown Prince 
were facing Mac Manon on the South and West, and 
Kove Wii1i1am was at Bar-le Duo. We then said that 
the battle of Sedan might be considered one of the most 
Aodisive that had been fought; and so it proved, since in 
vonssquence of the position he then held, surrounded on 
all sides, MacManon had no option but to surrender. 
his he did, and the Euprnor Napo.eon, who was with 
MacManon, was taken prisoner. This unfortunate event 
caused quite a revulsion of feeling in France. The Em- 
Pron was forgotten in the establishment of a republic, 
and his name, already a by-word among his own people, 
was not even mentioned. The Prince Imperial, who, 
when the tide of affairs set so strongly against the 
French, had gone to Belginm, now retreated to England, 
where he was joined by his mother, now the ex-Empress of 
the French. In Paris, the agitation caused by the news of 
the capture of the Emprroz has perhaps never been equal- 
ed, but to the credit of the French, be it said, there was no 
tumult or disorder. The troops, as French troops always 
do, took the winning side and fraternised with the people, 
aiding in the formation of a republic. This was soon 
accomplished. With such men as RocueFrort, Gamsetta, 
Jutxs Favre, and M. Prcarp to govern the people’s 
enthusiasm, and to direct their wishes, a republic was 
easily instituted, the immediate result being the forma- 
tion of a Government with General Trocuu as President, 
he having at the same time full military powers for the 


-deferice of the Capital. The next day the other members 


of the Governmant were appointed, viz.— 


JULES Faveg,........ Minister Foreign Affairs. 

. GamMBETTA,....,....... do. Interior. 

LE FL0,....00.0.-0.008 Go. War. 

. FouRNicHoy,......... do. Mgrine, 
CREMIEUX,.....,..00¢ G0. Justice. 
PICARD,....ccceceveeee GO. Finance. 

JuLzes Srwon,....... 0. Pablic Instruction. 
DORIAN, ..0.csceseeeeee GO. Public Works. 
MaaniER,........... do. Commeerce. 


BREE RR ERE 


A proclamation was then issued allowing the free manu- 
facture of all arms, and suppressing every office in any way 
savouring of a monarchy. M. Rocuzroxrt of whom, when 
Proprietor and Editor of the Marseillaise, we heard so 
much, has retired somewhat into the background, having, 
with the other deputies representing Paris, formed a 
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going on in Paris, we may be suro the King of Prussia 
and his armies were not idle. On tho 10th of September 
(we should have stated that MacMaton surrended on tho 
Ist or 2nd of the month,) the Prussians took the small 
town of Laon by assault, and having entered the Citadel, 
were the victims of as foul a piece of treachery as could 
well be devised. In short, the Citadel, having of necessity 
been previously prepared by mining, was blown up, and 
59 Germans and 300 Frenchmen were killed or wounded. 
It was “the engineer hoist with his own petard” over 
again, and we fear that little sympathy will be shown for 
those Frenchmen who lost their lives in the explosion. 

Onur readers will naturally be anxious to know whcre 
Laon is,and how far the Prussians were at that time from 
Paris. On the 5th of September, tho order to march on 
Parishad been given,and the Crown Prince of Prussia and 
the Prince Royaz at once set off, accompanied by Kino 
Wiuxram and Count Bismarck. On the 10th they had 
arrived, as we see, at Laon, a small town to the north west 
of Rheims, and exactly 68 miles from Paris; Rheims 
being evidently made the King’s head quarters. 

We next hear of the Prussians, (who we should mention 
are marching on Paris in three army corps, the sonthern 
division being on a line with Chalons, the middle with 
Rheims, and the northern with Laon) is, that they have 
attacked Soissons a town 45 miles northeast of Paris, 
where they were repulsed; while on the 11th of Sep- 
tember, we may confidently state that the Prussian 
northern army had arrived at Compiegne, some 50 
miles directly north of Paris. Meanwhile the centre 
line advanced some few miles through the Epernay 
country, and taking the north side of the river Marne, 
arrived on the llth of September at Meaux, a town 
on the north bank of the Marne, and about 10 miles from 
Paris. The southern line had also made good use 
of the time, and, advancing through Montmirail and 
Conlommiers, had proceeded almost due south to Melun, 
a town on the north side of the Seine, and about 20 miles 
from Paris. Thus we sce that on the north the investing 
army is about 50 miles off, on tho east about 10, and 
on the south east about 20 miles distant from Paris, 
and in the two latter cases the vanguards have even 
reached the city itself. During this advance of tho 
German armies, the garrisons of eastern France had 
held out bravely. The Commander at Strasbourg had 
offered to surrender if he were allowed the honours 
of war; but this, however, was denied, and the city 
is still in the hands of the French. Metz yet remains 


| untaken, and Toul has again repelled the Prussians 


with great loss. At the same time their surrender 
is only a question of time; the vital question is—Will 
Paris be taken? We are of opinion that it will, but 
as yet no one can foretell the result with any certainty. 
All depends upon the officers chosen by the Republic, 
and we look with some anxiety to learn the namcs of 
those who are to guide the fortunes of France. 





THE FRENCH SITUATION. 





Shea war in Europe has now assumed an aspect which 
must cause all thinking . persons considcrablo 
alarm. Prussia has, contrary to the expectation of all 
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Europe, completely overpowered the armies of France. 
Battle after battle has been fought, and in each the Prus- 
sians have worsted the French, until no French army of 
any magnitude has an existence east of Paris, solely and 
only excepting the command under Bazarinz. It has 
been a singular war from the beginning. Naproiron 
thought that he was about to emulate the great Ceesar’s 
venti, vidi, vici; but he was mistaken, and as a result, we 
find the King of Prussia taking up his quarters some- 
where in very close proximity to the late Emperor's coun- 
try residence at Compiegne. Others of the troops were 
almost within sight of Paris at the departure of the last 
mail, and by this time, Paris is either taken or the Prus- 
sians have been defeated. An old proverb says Bis pec- 
care in bello non licet, and the Emperor has erred once 
and has not had a chance to err again. He has lost his 
throne, his territory is overrun by Germans, and he 
himse}f is imprisoned, or as the telegram would have it, 
“has his residence ” in the heart of Germany. 

But although our sympathies are undeniably Prussian, 
although feeling convinced that the Emperor was wrong 
in his declaration of war, we most sincerely pity a great 
man fallen. Navrouzon, twenty three years ago, by 
& most unscrupulous coup d'état, took possession of 
France ; as President he laid the foundations of a possible 
government, and as Emperor he carried them out. He, 
like his uncle, understood the French character; action 
was everything to his subjects, and to satisfy their am- 
bition, he has been led on from war to war. As Emperor 
we say he has governed them well. Marrying one of the 
most devoted of Roman Catholics, he himself nominally 
of the Roman faith, secured the attachment of the 
Church. He conciliated the army and navy by action 
and by being himself a genera], and he has, or should 
have, pleased the bourgeoisie by the immunity which 
Paris has had from all (émeutes or tumults. He has 
governed with a firm hand, yet he has not oppressed 
the people. The institutions of France are, it is true, not 
similar to those of England. A free press is unknown; 
till lately constitutional government has not existed, and 
personal liberty not been of the most extended 
nature. Under his influence, however, France has be- 
come another country. At the beginning of the war she 
had a responsible Ministerial Government, the liberty of 
the subject was extended, and a press almost as free as in 
England or America was established. Under Napo.xon 
III. France has continued the fame she won under the 
first of that name, and it says very little for the gratitude 
of any country, very little for the honour of a country, 
that can forget a man that has done as much good as has 
Napotron. Nations are always ungrateful, says one pro- 


verb. Ovid says,— 
Donec eris felix multos numerabis amicos ; 
Tempora si fuerint nubila solus eris. 
and no fuller endorsement of the old saw can be found 


than in the French nation’s treatment of the great man, 
so recently their Emperor. 

But, to give them their due, Frenchmen are not 
the only ones to blame. The moment the French lost 
the battles of Weissemburg and Woerth ; the moment the 
Emperor commenced his retreat, the English papers, 
opened up their fire against him. The Daily Telegraph 
which has for years been considered the organ of the Em- 
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pire—whose Paris Correspondent has played “ Jeames” 
at all the court balls, receptions, and dinners,—turned 
round and abused its patron, laughed at his ill considered 
delay, and even used its intimate acquaintance with the 
Emperor to deride and abuse him. The Times too turned 
round upon the Emperor and favoured the Prussians: and 
yet we hear a great deal about impartiality. Neither Eng- 
land nor America has been impartial. Neutral, the Govern- 
ments have been in every respect, but the people have by no 
means been impartial. It is hard to see a man who has 
worked so well for his country, as has Napoteon, sneer- 
ed at and abused: The first victory which gave the Prus- 
sians a decided advantage, killed British enthusiasm. 
That of the French followed, and as we mentioned a short 
time since, even the well known Paris cry of Vive ?'Hm.- 
pereur faded with the French glory. 

And what do we hear now? Do we hear expressions 
of regret at the capture of the Emprron? Do we hear 
his name mentioned as one who worked hard for his coun- 
try ? Do we hear of projects for his restoration? Do 
we hear of enthusiasm for the wife and son? Far 
from it. These excited revolutionists take advantage 
of his misfortunes, they laugh at him, make ridicule 
of his wife, and repeat the disgusting abuse whioh 
the Happel and the Marsetllaise so liberally scattered 
upon the Empress. Where should we seek those un- 
fortunate beings, NaroLeon’s wife and son? Not at the 
Tuilleries. Not at Tours where both might find a safe 
harbour from the horrors of war, but at a modest dwell- 
ing in an English sea coast town. Itis “ unknightly 
done,” and much as they would dosire to avoid the 
question, Frenchmen ‘must acknowledge it. | 

With none to hinder, these manly citizens, whose firat 
care should have been for France, their second for the 
Empress and her son, and the third for themselves, have 
thought first of themselves, but little of France, and 
nothing of their Regent. And who are these men that 
have instituted a Revolution which they are pleased to 
call a Republic? The companions of men like RocuErorr, 
and Gamsetra, form the provisional government. A 
General, who while accepting the guardianship of Paris, 
and consequently that of the Empress, and who has evi- 
dently coquetted with both parties, is the President. 
Can anything good come from such a combination ? 
Such men are not of the stuff that conquer or save 
nations. It was not of such a stock that the first 
Naprouzon sprung. It was not such men that saved 
the country at his fall, and we shafl be very much 
mistaken, if such men avail their country in the present 
crisis. Prussia now knocks at the gates of Paris, let 
them see to it, let them show the world that they can 
do something worthy of ctedit, something besides sneer 
at that which was at least’ long acquiesced in with no 
great impatience, and which has certainly served great 
purposes for many years. 


We have previously hinted at the only thing thatcan save 
France. Bazainz, MacManon, and the dozen other Generals 
in whom Naroteon trusted, have proved worthless. No-~ 
thing but the enthusiasm caused by the enterprise of a 
young General, can now stay the hand of the ruthless in- 
vader. Can such enterprise be found at this crisis? If 
go, we may perhaps see the Prussians defeated under the 
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very walls of Paris, a sight which will go far to reinstate 
France in the good opinion of tho world. Wo do not 
hope for much from the Red Republican Government | 
now in offico; but good may como whiencv least ex- 
pected, and should such be the case, no one will more 
sincerely rejoice than ourselves. All depends upon the 
next battle. Ifthe Prussians should be the conquercrs, 
the old glory of France will suffer another eclipse; should 
the French be the victors, a long and carnest struggle may 
restore to her some of that the pre-eminence she is in 
such danger of losing. 
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— Gorrespondence. 





Yokouama, llth October, 1870. 
To tne Epitor “Jaran WEEKLY Matt.” 


Sir,—In your issue of 8th inst., I notice some remarks with 
reference to the funds collected from various sources for the 
purchase of the Church Organ, and quite agree with you that 
the Committce have a perfect right to ask for information on 
the subject of previous contributions. 

As regards your two first querics I beg to say that— 

The Balance of subscription collected by Mr. Boyne and the 
collection at Christ Church, are now in my hands, and amount 
together to $201.65, and that Iam only too anxious to hand 
this sum over to a properly constituted Committee. Ibelieve 
the only payment made on account of the Organ was one of 
$600, remitted to Mr. Pearson. 

Tam, Sir, 
Your obedt. Servant, 
ARTHUR WINSTANLEY. 
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THE CONDITIONS OF PEACE. 


——e 


The following article which we extract from the Specta- 
tor, is, although written before the great Prussian victory 
at Chalons, so perfectly applicablo to the present position 
before Paris, that we have no hesitation in producing it. 


Supposing the Germans to dictate peace, either at Chalons or 
before Paris, what will be its terms? It may be said that discussion 
is premature, but it is the universal topic, and the first business of 
journalists is to give their readers data for an opinion. In this case, 
when so much depends upon an individual will, and so much more 
on the attitude of Cabinets hitherto quiescent, a complete sammary 
is impossible; but there are, neverthelesa, some considerations 
which it may be worth while to state. Three plans, which are also 
policies, are believed to be floating about the Chancclleries, not as 
plans under consideration, but as embodying in a more or less brutal 
way, the possibilities of the situation. The first, and, as we fear, 
the most probable basis of peace, is the one which was popular in 
Germany before the retreat of the French Army. The Germans 
then, as now, expected victory, but only after a long and chequered 
campaign; and their decision, freely announced in conversation, 
and carefully suggested, though not defined, in the official papers, 
was to demand tle banishment of the Buonapartes—now atyled by 
that namie in all semi-oflicial papers—the payment of the expenses 
of tho war, and tho cession of Alsace, so as to restore the ancient 
mountain frontier of the Vosges between Germany and France. This 
basis, which is in one way modcrate, and strictly accords with 
precedent, is open to the immense objection that while it would 
create a terrible and permanent feud between France and Germany, 
and would violate the modern principle that populations are not to 
be transferred to foreign rulers without their consent, it would not 
greatly weaken France. The first object of any Governmont which 
may succeed the Empire would be to recover French territory, and 
if at all able or putient, itewould either ¢o re-organize France or so 
bind together the three Latin races, that sooner or later it would 
recover it. Morevver, all evidence ecems to show that although 
_Alsuce speaks a patois which is nearer German than French, the 
people, who have been French for two Jiundred years, and who 
therefore felt the fusing heat of the Revolution, are still French to 
the bone, and would be a source rather of weakness than of strength 
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toa German Empire. At the same time, the loss of actual strength 
to France would be almost imperceptible, France losing fewer peaple 
than she acquired by the cession of Savey and Nice, and obtaining a 
better frontier, The first grand principle of modern diplomacy, 
therefore, the integrity of the self-dependent States, would be violat- 
ed, only to deepen the roots of enmity between the two greatest 
States of Europe, and make St. Petersburg, when once armed, 
arbiter between them, That is net a good result, either for Germany 
or for the world. 


Secing this, and seeing also that their victory, if obtained at all, 
will be of the completest kind, many Germans begin to argue that it 
would bo better to remodel the map altogether, and, as they must 
incur French hatred, to re‘luce the effective power of Franco till that 
hatred becomes, on ordinary political caleulation, innocuous, To 
effect this ond, these reasoners propose a second plan, known ap- 
parently in Germany as the “ Burgundian’ 
sium would be aggrandized by a great slice of Northern France ; 
Switzerland by Savoy,—which is by nature part of the Alpine 
Republic. Italy by the restoration of Nico and Corsica; and 
Germany by the cession of all Alsace and Lorraine. France would 
then bo reduced to a second-rate Power, incapable of maintaining a 
great war alone, and Germany would be surrounded by allics 
dependent on her guarantee for the safety of their territories ; whic 
the danger of firm alliance between Paris and St. Petersburg would 
be immensely reduced, probably removed, for Austria, which Ger- 
many can, if she likes, always concilinte, and, indeed, as we believe, 
has Coneiliated, would alone then bo a match for Frane>. This 
arrangement, if succeasfully carried out, would undonbtedly maka 
the Hohenzollerns arbiters of Europe, and there are ugly symptoms 
abroad, that some plan of the kind has passed through Count Bis- 
marck’s mind. We do not lik» those hints in his papers that it will 
be necessary after the war, to reward the fidelity of his allies,—to 
give, that is, territorial rewards to Bavaria and Baden. That points 
to a policy which, if once adopted, may, for the sake of safety, be 
made ruthless. Fortunately for Europe, whieh dreads the rise of 
an almost universal monarchy, there is reason still in German 
council, there isa fear of tempting fate too far, and there aro 
enormous political obstacles in the road. All utterances attributed 
to the Ning show a spirit of moderation, he is known to detest war 
on its own account, and to him, as to his people, the campaign has 
revealed one immense and hardly foreseen trath. Germany, under 
its present organization, is as strong for offensive war as France, has 
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no reason of weakness to dread invasion, andcan inflict for invasion a 
terrible retribution. This revelation will of itself inspire moderato 
councils ; while, on the other hand, Germany, if she pushed her 
advantages too far, might be met by a Coalition. Frince would 
fight to the last ayainst such a peace, and difficult as it is under the 
conditions of modern life to maintain a popular war, the people of 
France, with England to draw upon for aid, and half Europe sym- 
pathizing, would bo a most terrible foe. Germany is a nation in 
the field, and does not want long wars, or wars with Powers from 
whom she has reccived neither injury nor insult, who, indeed, are 
not indisposed to regard her rise as a new and powerful security for 
the repose of mankind. There would always, too, be the risk of the 
propagandist force which France, asa free Republic, is certain to 
exercise, and of that alliance of Latin races under Republican 
institutions which Germany, if she is carried too far by the cxulta- 
tion of triumph, is certain to precipitate. France, moderately treat- 
ed, may be Orleanist ; ruthlessly treated, sho must be Republican ; 
and France Republican must be, in Southern Europe, as a fuso 
burning down in an open powder-barrel. 

There is therefore a chance, and as we deem, more than a chance, 
that the Emperor of Ger nany, if completely and rapidly victorious 
—for a long struggle would embitter all sides—may set a magnificent 
example of magnanimity ; may by an effort of transcendent sclf-con- 
trol, declare, as he has declared, that his enemy is not France, but 
only the Empire ; may decline to dismember France, and may con- 
tent himself with the full and formal recognition, that Germany is 
one, with the glory of a yictory beyond all precedent, with oa 
fume which fills the world, and the payment of the expenses of tho 
war. The latter, though not a generous demand, is not an unfair 
one, there being, no reason whatever why a Rhenish peasant should 
be taxed, because Napoleon for his own purposes chose to endeavour 
to turn him without his own consent into a citizen of France; and 
no reasonuble estimate of those expenses could injuro Franee so 
much as the expenses which will be invelyed in a continuance of the 
war, A treaty of this hind would not rankle more than the Treaty of 
1815, whileit would leave Germany ina macnificent position, mistress 
of her own destiues, conspicuuusly unayzressive, but so powerful that 
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in all regions where she has pressing interests, as in the Valley of 
the Danube, her voice would be almost final; and with full possi- 
bility of that alliance with England, which, if it could be carried out 
honestly and thoroughly, would for half a century guarantee the 
peace of the world. 





THE CROWN PRINCE. 

We have already published some details of an interview between 
one of the French newspaper correspondents and the Crown Prince 
of Prussia. We now add some further details :— 

‘‘ Prince Frederick William, heir to the Crown of Prassia, is a tall 
thin man, with a tranquil and placid physiognomy, to which, how- 
ever, the curve of his aquiline nose and the vivacity of his eye lend 
a stamp of decision. A full white beard gives softness to the ex- 
pression of the countenance. He affects great simplicity of manners ; 
a sort of citizenship in his way of speaking and thinking. He wears 
a black tunic with red collar and cuffs ; on his shoulder is a band to 
indicate the rank he holds in the army, but no other distinction ; 
on his head a black cap with a red border; the uniform is severe and 
simple. Hoe speaks the French language with a great purity, with- 
out accent, but with a slight German intonation and slight hesitation 
in certain words. ‘Do you speak German, Sir,’ he asked me. ‘No, 
Prinoe, not sufficiently.’ ‘J regret it; you would have heard in 
what way our troops speak of yours, and in what esteem they hold 
them.’ ‘I thank you for this appreciation.’ ‘Oh, it is well de- 
served : we all yesterday admired the tenacity and courage evinced 
by the very meanest of your soldiers.’ Then, with much considera- 
tion, and almost in exousing himself for having to give us tho in- 
formation, he told us that he had taken from three to 4,000 
prisoners, thirty gans, six mitrailleuses, and two eagles. ‘ Amongst 
the prisoners,’ he said, ‘ was General Raoult. I went in the mor- 
ning to Reishoffeim, where he now lies with a broken thigh, and 
I fear he will die.’ (Thus the General was not found among the dead 
as M. Ollivier said in the lobby of the Chamber.) ‘TI do not like 
war, continued the Prinoe ; ‘if I reign, I shall never make it. But, 
in spite of my love of peace, this is the third campaign I have been 
obliged to make. I went yesterday evening over the field of battle ; 
it is frightful to look at. If it only depended on me, this war would 
be terminated on the spot.’ ‘It is indeed a terrible war, and I 
think your artillery is very formidable." ‘ No, Sir, it is not superior 
to your own, but we use it differently, placing it more readily in the 
advanced posts. Your fire is very accurate; too much 60, for we 
lost, I believe, more men than you; I have regiments in which 29 
and 30 officers are missing. But then we have the prisoners, and 
that re-establishes our advantage.’ ‘An enormous one, for you 
know well what force you had to deal with yesterday?’ ‘ About 
40,000 men, the corps of Marshal de MacMahon, and a division of 
the 7th corps. I was not thinking of attacking it, I wished only to 
make a strong revonnaissance, but one cannot always put a stop to 
a combat once commenced ; and it was lucky for us, for he would 
doubtless have received reinforcements, and we should have suffered 
more the next day.’ ‘Prince, you sppear to moe to be exceedingly 
well-informed about our army.’ ‘Iam obliged to be so,’ said he 
emiling. ‘But,’ added I intentionally, ‘your whole army was en- 
gaged there, 250,000 men at least P’ ‘Not so many, about 180,000. 
The troops fought well, but if the Bavarians had marched as well as 
the Prussians we should have finished the whole affair by noon, 
whereas the fighting continued till after six. I shall never offer 
battle to your soldiers without being superior in numbers ; without 
that I should prefer to withdraw.’ ‘You have a great advantage, 
Prinoe, in the precision of movement shown by your troops, From 
the tower of Woerth we admired, with the pain of seaing them suc- 
ceed, the two turning movements which you operated on our posi- 
tions” ‘The fact is that the hills of Freischwiller are veritable 
fortresses, and I did not wish to attack them directly. In turning 
them I lost fewer men.’ ‘ We are very fortunate, Prince, in the few, 
minutes you have been willing to devote to us; but we do not see 
the Duke de Coburg, and we wish to thank him, for he it was who 
saved? ,us yesterday ?’ ‘I will execute your commission.’ ‘We now 
ask to be conducted back to the advanced poste.’ ‘I see no objec-, 
tion.’ ‘And, having saluted us courteously, the Prince allowed us 


to withdraw.” — Galigniani. 





THE TIENTSIN MASSAORE. 


—s 


Tx North-China Herald publishes the following able 
article upon the recent Massacre, and the Memorial ad- 


Google 


dressed by the Commissioners appointed by the Chinese 
Governor to make the investigation >— | 

&Vo have, at last, a definite report on the circumstances of the 
Tientsin masacre, by the two high functionaries whom the Emperor 
directed to make the investigation. The document is concise and 
able—as we might expect from the men who sign it ; plausible, of 
course, as it is Chinese ; but unsatisfactory in many respects. 

The falsity of the accusations against the Missionaries is admitted, 
ex necessitate rei. They could not possibly be upheld. There was 
no particle of evidence to support them ; either in ‘the greater or in 
the lesser degree. The children found in the Catholic patablish- 
ments, one and all, declared that they were freely brought there, 
kindly treated, and never heard of kidnapping being practised by 
their teachers and protectors. It is doubtful even whether a single 
case of child-stealing had occurred in the neighbuurhood, on which 
the charge could haye been temporarily based; for it ie admitted 
that “no complaint had been laid before the local magistrates of 
children having been Jost, cither in the city of Tientsin or its 
suburbs.” . And the charges are atrocities from which even savages 
would shrink; and which England and France could certainly not 
be expected to permit. The purpose for which the Sisters’ establish- 
ment was founded, is admitted to be a good one. Foreigners looked 
on this asylum as a meritorious thing; and were justly indignant 
when, instead of réceiving praise, they were vilified as monoters of 
cruelty.” ‘2 a 

Still, in face of the admission that all the charges are false, it is 
averred that the Tientsin people had cause for their suspicions, The 
foreign establishments were mysteriously closed all the year round, 
and had cellars in them! Althongh no real complaint of kidnapping 
ever came forward, plscards had been posted declaring such a orime 
to be common, and implicating the Oatholics ; a numbey of children 
happened to die at the mission, about this time—and this constitntes 
the excuse for murdering and mutilating the unfortunate priests 
and Sisters of Charity, whose sole object is admitted to have been, 
“ the relief and ahelter of the poor.” 

The Memorialists admit, however, that a certain degree of punish- 
ment is required; and have accordingly removed from office the 
magistrates who proved “unable properly to teach and guide the 
people in times of peace, and incapable of taking proper measures 
beforehand ;" and have directed the arrest df the ringleaders and 
of those who took the opportunity to plunder. The complicity of 
the mandarins in the late outbreak is consistently overlooked ; 
though it alone could justify the popular excitement which Téeng- 
kwo-fan attributes to righteous indignation and patriotic resentment. 
Where their Rulers led, it is not surprising that the ignorant herd 
should follow; when the Prefect posted s proclamation, expressing 
indignation against the kidnappers and those who commissioned 
them, it is not surprising that the people should have become ex- 
cited ; while Chen-kwo-jui hounded on the people to burn and ex- 
terminate, it was not surprising that they should destroy ; while the 
city Magistrate stood by, inciting and approving the sleughter, it 
was not surprising that the people should kill, But why do not the 
Memorislists advance these excuses for the people, whose conduct 
they palliste, instead of twaddling about dark cellars and mysterious 
doors ? If “no complaints wore laid before the local magistrates of 
children having been lost,” how did the Prefect issue a proclomation 
calculated in the highest degree to encourage s belief that kidnsp- 
ping was going on by wholesale, and to excite the people against 
the Catholics who had “ commissioned scoundrels to kidnap children 
in all directions, for the purpose of extracting their brains, eyes, and 
hearts, to compound drugs?"’ Even setting aside the train of evi- 
dence which connects Tseng-kwo-fan, through Chen-kwo-jui and the 
Magistrates, with the creation of the excitement ; setting aside the 
fact that the Magistrates called en Chunghow to try to enlist him 
in the scheme; and that, by his own admission, he told them be 
did not see why the Catholics who gave no trouble, should be die- 


‘turbed—setting aside all this, can it be supposed for s moment that, 


while foreigners were aware of these facts implicating the officials, 
the momorialists ignored them? On the contrary, knowing well 
that the people were incited to the outbreak, Teeng-kwo-fan and 
Chunghow dare not punish them as the barbarism of their crime 
deserves ; nor are they willing to inculpate officials whose action had 
their tacit sympathy. 

Was Teeng-kwo-fan ignorant of all that was brewing in Tientsin 
during the time the Prefect’s malice was at work? The memorial 
which, conjointly with Chunghow, he has now addressed to the 
throne, will not tend to remove the suspicion with which he is re- 
garded. It is reserved and incomplete in its admissions, snd disloyal 
and untrue in its conclusions. The guilt of the Tientein Magistrates 
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is glaring ; and nothing but a frank admission of the fact, and their DEPARTURES. 
condemnation to death with fitting expressions of indignation at| Oct. 8, J. F. Erichsen, Dan. schr., Lowman, 190, for Coast of 
their crime, can save the Imperial Government and its high officers | China, Ballast. 
wt Oct. 8, Hspeig/e, Brit. barg., Way, 891, for Hongkong, Ballast, 
from the contempt and anger of the civilised world. desnatched by Au veon Malcolia & Co. 
Oct. 8, Linois, French Despatch Boat, Capt. Leisert, for a Cruise. 
Oct. 8, Ariel, Am. Str., Burditt, 1,800, for Hakodate, General, 
despatched by P. M. 8. 8. Co. 
ct. 8, New York, Am. Str., Furber, 2,000, for Shanghai vid 
Southern Ports, despatched by P. M. 8. 8. Co. 
Oct. 9, Pegasus, Brit. bard. aay ap 605, for Foochow, Ballast, 
despatched by Jardine, Matheson & Oo. 
Oct. 10, Madras, Brit. Str., Gaby, 1,800, for Hongkong, Mails, 
to P. & O. Co. 
Oct. 10, Monocacy, U. 8. Gunboat, for Hiogo. 
Oct. 18, Craig Kllachie, Benetly 226, for Coast of China, in bal- 
last, despatched by Aspinal, Cornes &Co. 
Oct. 15, Pak Wan, Brit. ship, Shiel, 705, for Foochow, Ballast, 
despatched by Gilman & Oo. . 
Oct. 15, s, Brit. sohr., Kirby, 204, for Hiogo, General, 
despatched by E. O. Kirby & Co. 


 . PASSENGERS, 

Per New York for Hiogo.—Messrs. McLachlan, McKenzie, Geh 
Frank and Wife, Ombehogan, 24 Japanese, 1 E and 107 
Japanese in the Steerage. For Nagasaki.—Mr. CO. . Williams, 2 
Japanese, and 52 in the ga , For Shanghai.—Mesers. Rose, 
Deane, Miss. Deane, Kev. Dr. Wincope and Wife, Dr. Reed, OC. R. 
Holberton, Birch, Kohler; 17 Chinese in the Steerage. 

Per Madras for Hongkong.— Messrs. J. Robertson, F. W. Bryant, 
E. Lane, E. Goble ; 9 Chinese on deck. 

Per Sunda: Mr. and Mrs: McCauley and 4 children, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joyner. 16 second class passengers. 


REPORTS. 

British barque Violette, reports having left Hongkong September 
9th, experienced fresh N. E. monsoon till 16th; then light Northerly 
winds and calms, from thence variable winds and calms, passed 
through the Basnee channel, from thence strong N. KE. monsoon till 
23rd st8a.M. when wind veered to 8. E. strong gale with 
falling Barometer, took in all sail and layed ship too under bare 
poles: noon, blowing a furious gale with fearful high confused sea 
running ; 24th, wind moderated a little, set fore and mizen staysails, 
4 P.M. wind hauled to E. wore ship stood to N. E., 6 P.M. wind in- 
creasing took in sail, 7 p.m. blowing a furious gale with heavy squalls 
accompanied with rain; midnight wind moderate and hauled to S E. 
with heavy sea shipping great — of water, Barometer rais- 
ing ; 29th, wind N. with heavy 8. KE. sca, Barometer falling rapidly 
and other indications of an approaching Typhoon, wind suddenly 
flew into the 8. E. and blew with unabated violence for 5 hours, 
veering westerly at about a point an hour; during the height of the 
Typhoon Barometer stood at 29.00. Annervid 29.15, shipping great 
quantities of water; midnight moderated still nnder bare poles; . 
30th, heavy 8. E. gale, a tremendous sea broke over the starboard 
quarter washing away skylight filling cabin, store-roonf and officers 
berths full of water and doing other damage. Oct. lst, still blow- 
ing from N. E.; 2nd, 8. W. strong gale; 8rd, moderate 8. W. 
wind; 4th, Northerly wiuds and moderate, and from thence till 
arrival moderate Northerly wind. 

P. & O. Steamer Sunda, reports horns left Hongkong on the 8rd 
instant at 6 p.m. Experienced strong N.E. winds, up the Coast as 
far as Checakoff; from thence strong E.N.E. winds till noon of 
the 11th when the Barometer began to fall rapidly showings indica- 
tions of an approaching Typhoon. Wind 4.N.E. with heavy sea 
Barometer 29.15. At 9.30 p.m. the | ge was at its hieght, 
blowing furiously, every thing invisible through rain and spray, a 
life boat and cutter were washed away and the decks swept of the 
hencoops, &c. Barometre 2836. At 10 p.m. the Barometer began 
to rise, wind S8.,the centre of the typhoon passing to the weat- 
ward. At. midnight the wind moderated, and from thence the 
Sunda had fine westher till her arrival. She saw no vessels, but 


passed large quantitities of wreck. 
ee 


NOTICE. 


25th February, 1870. 
Mr. A. H. Patxcs has this day assumed the general 






























RELIEF OF DISTRESSED BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


Ws recently published a statement to the effect that 
Lord Granville had addressed a circular to the Consuls in 
Japan, China, and Siam, stating that in his opinion £250 
per annum was sufficient to relieve the wantaof the foreign 
poor in the three above mentioned countries. We now ex- 
tract from the-North-Ohina Herald a more detailed 
précie of the circular, and some of our contemporary’s 
comments thereon. : | 

We are informed that H. B. M.’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs has addressed a circular to the British Oonsuls in China and 
Japan, warning them that, by the estimate for the current year, the 
gum assigned for the relief of distressed British subjects in the three 
‘gountries, Chins, Japan, and Siam, is but £250; and dosiring it to 
be expressly understood that, however much Consuls may sympa- 
thise with individual cases of distress, which may come under their 
notice, they are precluded from charging in their-accounts any pay- 
ments on behalf of distressed subjects beyond what may be absolutely 
unavoidable for relief of urgent necessity. 


The Secretary of State presumes that the requirements of Euro- 
peat life must no doubt attract a certain number of English artizans, 
petty shopkeepers, and domestic servants, to Consular porte, fot the 
purpose of providing residents with the comforts and commodities 
to which they are accustomed. But he thinks that such persons, 
when they fall into the distress to which circumstances may expose 
them, should look for relief to the private charity of those for whose 
advantage they have been induced to go abroad, and not to sssist- 
ance from public funds. ; 

The Secretary closes his circular with the expression of his con- 
viction, that when this rule, which is observed in H. M.’s Consulates 
in other parts of the world, and which it is equally the duty of 
Consuls in O hina and Japan to enforce, becomes generally known 
the British communities in these countries will not fail to supple- 
ment the limited relief which Consuls are authorised to afford, with 
that charitable liberality so seldom found wanting in any society of 
Englishmen. 

This circular will have an important bearing upon the community 
of this port, should H. B. M.’s Consul comply strictly, as he no 
doubt will do, with the instructions conveyed therein. On enquiry, 
we find that the average expenditure incurred at the single Consulate, 
of Shanghai, per quarter, during the past five years, on account of 
relief to distressed British subjects, exclusive of that afforded to 
distressed seamen, bas been $422.48: or about $600 per annum in 
excess of the amount contemplated in the parliamentary estimate 
for the aggregate expenditure, under this one head, for all the 
Consulates in Chins, Japan, and Siam. “It follows, therefore, that 
the liberality of this community, on which H. M.’s Secretary so con- 
fidently relies, will have to be taxed yearly toa very large amount, 
in order to supplement the relief which the Consul is authorised to 
afford; and that, failing the contribution of some such aid, we shall 
have amongst us a class of foreign paupers who must become ele- 
ments of trouble, if not of danger, to our well ordered Settlement. 
The matter is, at any rate, well worth consideration, and we hope it 
will be energetically taken up by the Trustees of the Foreign Relief 
Fund, whose resources must be very nearly exhausted. The .Be- 
eretary of State may, or may not, be justified in thus leaving us ‘to management of this Office. 
provide for our own poor, but it is clear that it will be useless to | All letters and Editorial matter should be addressed to 
attempt to contest the point with the British Government; and it ‘the Eprror only. | 
beboves us to take immediate steps to meet the emergency, remem- All letters on business relating to Advertisements, Job. 
bering that well-kuown utterance of the source of all charity, “ For | printing or Accounts, to be addressed to 
ye have the poor always with you.” Tse ManaGEe, 
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to Chinese. 

Oct. 18, Sunda, British steamer, Cates, 1,800 from Hongkong, 
Mails, to P. & O. Co. 

Oct. 15, Lorton, Brit. barq., Love, 519, from London, General, 
to L. Kniffler & Oo. 
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NAME. 
Atalanta Tullis 
Aroostook Borstel 
Augusts Hubbard 
Chieftain MeMinnes 
Clan Alpine Becket 
Giant Lowell 
Codavery Vailchem 
Kinsats Preble - 
Malacca Kier 
Ohen Maru Mancini 
Oregonian } Dearborn 
Olayvo 
Rhein Froom 
Sunda Cates 
Wilhelmine Emma | Donald 

Nas. | Cartan 

| 

Abbey Bacon ' Stevens 
Adelhicd | Voge 
Albatros _ Vanelins 
Andreas ' Ebert 
Amnue Bow | McLean 
aArabie | Migneot 
LDaltic Jessen 
Carl Petersen 
Daphne | Osuldlsen 
Day Dawn | Sustenance 
Deertvot | Kasson 
Fabius | Simmens 
Falko | Gottsche 
Finzel | Opzoomer 
I. A. Paliner Koay 
Gaucho Stovks 
dicneest Burchiil 
Horatio s Haruy 
Jeddo Corbett 
Juan Rattray Williams 
Julie Jordan 
hatie Workineister 


Pandrost Brown 
Lorton 

Lota 

Min 

Neue Grenada 
North-Star 
Palma 
Panama 
Pekin 

Persia 
Princess 
Rollo 

Rouse of Australia 
Stag 
Stephanie 
Stirlingshire 
St. Peter 
Triton 

Vigil 

Violette 
Vondel 


a tS ape, meneame 


Von Uarten 
Love 
Suckline 
Clark 
Buuer 

J cllrey 
Juivar 
Neilson 
Seymour 
Strap beck 
Jolinson 
Way 
Desbrough 


Schulte 
McCulloch 
Fullerton 
Asmusgen 
Gilpen 
Wilson 
Cronbeck 
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MERCHANT STEAMERS. 











From 





Brit. Str. 580 | 
Jav. Str. 

Am. Str. 200 . 
Brit. Str. 900 
Brit. Str. | 1,600 | 
Am. Str. 100 | 
Fr. Str. 9V0 
Ain. Str. 7d 
Brit. Str. | 1,200 | 
Aim, Str. | 

Am. Str. | 2,500 
N.@. Str.!| 80U 
N. G. Str.! 816 
Brit. Str. | 1,800 
Brit. Str. 420 


ee ee a ee Se 


Hiogo 


Hakodate 
Hiogo 
Hongkong 
Hiogo 
Hongkong 
Hivogo 
Liverpool 
Kobé 


Shanghui, &c. 


Chefoo 
Hiogo 
Hongkong 
Hiogo 


ABBIVED. 
Sept. 24 
Sept. 15 
Sept. 5 
July 31 
Aug. 28 
Oct. 8 
Aug. 24 
Aug. 1 
‘Aug. 17 
Oct. 8 
Jan. ' 28 
Aug. 22 
Oct. 18 
June 25 


CoNSIGNKES. 





E. C. Kirby & Co. 


Japanese 
Walsh Hall & Co. 


Vindlay Richardson & Co. 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. 


Allmand & Co. 
M. I. Company 
Order. 


Jas. C. Fraser & Co. 


Almand & Co. . 


P. M. 8. 8. Company. 


Textor & Co. 
Japanese 

P. & O. Compauy 
Siber & Brennwald 


MERCHANT SAILING VESSELS. 





Fraae& Rig Tons. 
{ _- — 








Am. barg.| 473 
N.G.barg.' 210 
N.G.barg.| 425 
N. G. ship} 605 
Brit. Schr.| 250 
Fr. barq. : 380 
| N.G. barq.! 321 
| N.G. brig) 215 
Nor. Schr.| 200 
Brit. barg.| 498 
Brit. barg.' 492 
Am. Ship {| 655 
N.G. brig 300 
| Brit. barg.! 530 


‘Sal. ship | 2,000 


Brit. barq.: 3350 
| Am. brig |; 612 
' Am, Ship | Ah7 
; Brit. barg.' 3800 
| Am. barg.' 480 
| Brit. Schr. 120 
N.G. ship: 950 
N.G.bary. 380 


| Brit. bary.| 519 
| Brit. barg.! 457 | 








| ee a eo 


| 
: 


From 


Newchwang 
Niigata 
Liverpool 
Suigon 
Hiogo 
Saigon 


‘Tuku 


Taku 


| 


Hukodate 
Rangoon 
Hongkong 
Saigon 
Nagasaki 


| Satyon 


Hongkong 
Yokoska 
Hongkong 
New York 
Hiozo 
Rangoon 
Hakodate 
Saigon 
Newehwan gZ 
London 
London 
London 
Saivon 


. Saigon 


' 


+ Brit. ship | 626 
N.G.barg.) 204 | 
Brit. Ship | 818 
N.G.bary.| 300 
N.G.bary.| 350 
Am. brig 580 
N.G.barg.! 400 
N. G. brig: 23d 
Brit. barg.! 683 
Brit. brig 262 » 
Brit. barg.; 258 
N.G@.bary.) 300 
Brit. barg.| &60 


N. G. ship 530 
Brit. ship | 550 
Brit. barg. 381 


Hongkong 
Saigon 
Newchwang 
Saigon 
Hongkong 
London 
Newchwang 
Bankok 
Saigon 


_ Hongkong 


Brit. ship | 4,426 : 


Saigon 


_ Hongkong 


Dut. brig 297 | 


London 
Hongkong 
Newchwung 








ABRIVED. 
June 27 
Aug. 1 
July 16 
July 24 
Oct. 6 
Sept. 6 
Aug. 24 
Aug. 17 
Oct. 2 
| Sept. 6 
Sept. 30 
May 15 
Aug. 7 
| Aug. 28 
June 23 
| Sept. 8 
| Sept. 27 
Sept. 6 
| July 26 
' Aug. 27 
_duly 13 
| July 20 
| Aug. 17 
| Oct. 15 
| Aug. 14 
June 2 
; July 19 
Sept. 3 
p 
July 24 
July 28 
Sept. 27 
Aug. 16 
Aug. 17 
Aug. 31 
Sept. 21 
Juno 24 
July 14 
Sept. 30 
July 9 
| July 381 
| Sept. 4 
' Oct. 10 
Sept. 23 





| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


i 
| 
| 


NI 


CoNSIGNEES. 


A. Heard & Co. 


DESTINATION. 


Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
London, &c. 
Uncertain 
Hongkong 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Shanghai, &c. 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Hongkong 
Uncertain 


DESTINATION. 


San Francisco 











Japanese Government | Uncertain 
L. Knitller & Co. Hiogo 
Schultze Reis & Co. Uncertain 
Chinese Uncertain 
V. Aymonin & Co. Uncertain 
Chinese Uncertain 
Smith Baker & Co, Uncertaiuf 
Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Walsh Hall & Co. | Uncertain 
Jardine, Matheson & Co.’ Uncertain 
Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
L. Knilller & Co. Hakodate 
Siber & Brennwald | Uncertain 
Captain | Uncertain 
Fabre Boerne & Co. ' Uncertain 
Chinese | Uncertuin 
Smith Baker & Co. | Uncertain 
Cocking & Singleton | Uncertain 
Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Master Uncertain 
Chinese ‘Uncertain 
L. Kniffler & Co. ° Uncertain 
L. Knifller & Co. Uncertain 
Strachan & Thomas Uncertain 
Gilman & Co. New York 
L. Aniiler & Co. Uncertain 
Augustine Heard & Co.| Uncertain 
L. Knitller & Go. Uncertain 
N. T. Company | Uncertain 
Walsh Hall & Co. | Uncortain 
Chinese Uncertain 
Chinese | Uncertain 
Shaw Winstanley & Co. | Uncertain 
Captain Uncertain 
Augustine Heard & Co. | Uncertain 
Grosser & Co. | Uncertain 
Aug. Heard & Co. | Uncertain 
Macpherson & Marshall) Uncertain : 
L. KnitHer & Co. ' Uncertain 


Shaw Winstanley & Co. | Uncertein 
Chinese ' Uncertain 
Order ¢ Uncertain 








Te a a a er nal eee ea? 


Perdew dk yenisied for ite wropriutor: ty A. F. GoRpo, at the Japan Mail Office, 168, Homura Road, Yokohama. 
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Notes of the eck. 


dee announcement received yesterday that Lorp GRANVILLE 

had decided on enjoining the fullest cooperation with 
the proceedings of the French in China, will give much sa- 
tisfaction to the foreign community at all the ports. 


WE appeal most earnestly to this community to exhibit 
something more of united public spirit than has hithe:to 
characterized it in regard to its real wants. We are accuscd 
of attacking it, and are constantly reproached for not repre- 
senting it in a better light. But there are no prophets 
80 false and so deserving of stoning as those who “ prophesy 
smooth things,” and a Journal which lives by flattering its 
readers derogates from its office and deserves extinction. 
Some weeks ago a meeting was held to take into considera- 
tion the lighting of the settlement, a want of primary municipal 
importance. A fair scheme was brought forward and taken 
into consideration, but it was considered, not in regard to the 
necessity fora scheme of some kind, or the great import- 
ance of lighting the settlement, but in regard to its promoters 
or supporters. Under the upas shade of this baneful condi- 
tion of feeling nothing can grow, still less can any thing 
flourish. Instead of all setting to work, trying to reduce the 
settlement to order, and laying the foundations of some per- 
manent system of Municipal Government, the great object of 
each one seems to be to upset the system proposed by the 
other. Instead of seeing how by concessions of one 
kind or another, by a yielding here and rounding off 
an angle there, by a judicious compromise or & cone 
ciliatory firmness (for there is such a thing) matters may 
be reduced to harmony, there is @ perpetual contest 
between “Smallendians and Bigendians,” and a dead stand- 
still in consequence. Of course we shall earn the old re- 
proaches, if not subject ourselves to those generous coalitions 
for our destruction which are the natural expression of this 
state of feeling. But at whatever expense, we must protest 
against a tone of mind which is calculated to preserve for 
Yokohama the most unenviable reputation of all the settle- 
wents inthe East. Where the poison may lurk it is not easy to 
say, and we have no divining rod by which we may discover it. 
But wedo say most unhesitatingly that no udvance of the 
general condition of this settlement is possible until this 
poison is neutralized, or its origin discovered and crushed out. 

The lighting scheme came to nothing, of course. The 
opponents of it had their own way, brought forward their 
own scheme, and have equally failed. Nagasaki is well light- 
ed, Hiogo is a picture of Municipal contentment, with broad 
clean streets, lamps, roads, trees, cleanliness and unity. Here 
we have the reverse of all this. We have more wealth, we 
have engineers, a Municipal Director, ample facilities for 
doing everything ; yet we achieve nothing. The Club is go- 
ing to ruin, instead of being reformed—the Gardens are a 
failure : the reading rooms a reproach, we have no water, no 
light, no harmony, no union, no progress. To say that all 
' this is causeless, is absurd. To say that it is inevitable in a 
community of mixed nationalities is belied by the condition 
of the other settlements which we have contrasted with that 
of our own. We are quite willing to incur the oc:um of 


| 
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To THOSE who take an interest in Japanese progress the 
Swamp afforded a pleasing sight on Sunday afternoon last, 
His Majesty the Mikado’s birthday, when a review of native 
troops was there held in presence of some officers of high 
rank. We were unfortunately too late to see that portion of 
the force drilled upon French principles, and which we believe 
mercly marched past and were at once dismissed without any 
manouvres, but arrived in time to be highly interested in 
that which was formed on the English system. This com- 
prized four companies of infantry, each about 15 files strong, 
neatly dressed in black tunics and trowsers, with peaked 
forage caps, and armed with muzzle-loading Enfield rifles, 
with a corps of drummers and fifers about 20 in number, 
dressed in scarlet tunics and black trowsers. There was also 
a battery of 4 brass howitzers, mounted on small handy car- 
riages, and manned by 6 or 8 gunners. The infantry first 
marched past in open column of companies, and then wheeled 
into line, the guns at the same time getting into position on 
the right; the ranks were then opened, and the manual and 
platoon exercises performed by word of command from a mount- 
ed officer. These motions were very creditably gone through, 
and show that under good instruction and with practice, the 
men would handle their weapons smartly. The line was next 
ordered to load with blank cartridge, and fire a feu-de Joie in 
conjunction with the battery of artillery. This somewhat 
failed in effect from the circumstance that nearly every second 
rifle missed fire, cither from bad caps or, more probably, from 
dirty nipples. There was, however, no hitch in the~firing 
of the guns, though a fastidious artilleryman might perbaps 
have cavilled at the unequal intervals, but the gunners work- 
ed smartly and well, and we must not expect absolute preci- 
sion at so early a stage of progress. After the feu-dejoie the 
infantry presented arms in very fair style, the drums and fifes 
beating a march, and this brought the review to a close, the 
line took close order, broke into open column left in front, and 
marched away to quarters. We observed some rather curi- 
ous modifications of English drill, such as for example, that 
in taking open order the front rank steps forward, instead of 
the rear-rank stepping back. In firing the feu-de-joie, the fire 
ran from right to left of the front rank, and then from right 
to left of the rear rank, instead of up the rear rank from left 
to right; the artillery fired seven guns after, not before, each 
round of the small arms; but with regard to the position of of- 
ticers and serjeants both in open and close order, in march- 
ing past, and in column as well as in line, with respect to the 
number of their columns and their arrangement, ‘they have 
exactly followed the English model, and one can hardly find 
a reason for the introduction of the modifications commented 
upon. 

Upon the whole the display was exceedingly creditable, 
nay more, almost wonderful, if we consider for how short a 
time the Japanese have turned their attention to the English 
system of drill, and proves that with zeal and a good method 
they might turn out soldiers who, in appearance at least, 
would not disgrace a far more advanced nation. They must 
however inculcate upon their officers the necessity of paying 
attention to the state of their men’s arms, for no troops could 
ever be formidable as enemies the half of whose rifles failed 
to explode. A soldicr’s first duty is to obey, his second to 
keep his ritle clean, and no system will ever make a thorough- 


representing it, if we can assist, in however small a degree, | ly efficient soldicr which dues not insist upon these two quali 


in rectifying it, 
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ties, obedience in his heart, and cleanliness in his rifle. 
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THe misunderstanding between the French and Prussian 
Ministers is referred to elsewhere. It may be sufficient to 
say here that most of the rumours to which it has given rise 
are either wholly untrue, or grossly exaggerated. We have 
heard of challenges, beating to quarters, running out guns, 
&c., among the vessels of the respective fleets in the har- 
bour, all which reports are absurd, though the existence of 
great excitement among the crews on both sides cannot be 
denied. It may be hoped that the friendly oflices of one or 
all of the neutral Ministers will be urged so as to bring the 
matter to a satisfactory termination. 





Tue Japanese Steamer “C.J. Textor” has been sold to 
Messrs. Walsh, Hall & Co., and now flies the American 
flag. Her name has been changed to the “ Mowtan,” and 
she has been placed under the command of Captain Hvssry. 
Under this new direction, the “ Mowtan” 
was despatched on a trial trip, when, under somewhat nn- 
favourable circumstances, she made an average speed of cight 
knots per hour. The Japanese owners, however, were never 
able to obtain a greater speed than four knots an hour. 





Rossery is still rife in Yokohama to a fearful extent. Just 
after the departure of the last mail an unfortunate printer 
was assaulted and despoiled of all his valuables and rolled 
into a ditch. On the 11th of October three men obtained 
entrance into the premises of Messrs. Gilman, but, owing to 
the alertness of the watchman, only secured a few trifles. 
Another robbery has taken place at Messrs. Gutschow's, 
several pigs of lead being abstracted. At Yedo on Sunday 
the 16th instant, while at the Yedo Hotel, Mr. Beato had his 
clothes, keys, watch and $80 stolen during the night. The 
loss was made good by the proprietor, but the position was 
one of great unpleasantness, and Mr. Beato had to be clothed 
from the wardrobes of his friends. 





One of our contemporaries in Yokohama has copied from 
the columns of the “Ceylon Examiner,” a statement that Mr. 
LavBiE is to be sent to Japan as Director of Public Instruc- 
tio. We are here well acquainted with Mr. Laurie's previous 
history in Ceylon, but we know nothing of the proposed 
appointment and can scarcely give it credit. Perhaps some of 
our London contemporaries, who may read this, will enlighten 
us on the subject. 





Tue Mrkapo’s birthday was celebrated both in Yokohama 
and in Yedo with great enthusiasm. In Yokohama the ships 
in port fired a general salute at noon, while at Yedo the 
Mikapo entertained the diplomatic corps. It was remarked 
that all the members of one of the Legations were absent. 





A NEW NOTIFICATION has been issued by the Japanese Go- 
vernment tothe Chincse residents, informing them that they 
must not smoke opium under pain of banishment. 





Tue British Barque “Mery Miller,” which arrived on 
Thursday from Newchwang met with very severe weather. 
During the gale on the 12th, she lost all three of her masts, 
and the water rose several fect in her hold. Eventually the 
barque Was towed into port by the French war steamer 
“Dupleix.” The British barque “ Minstrel” has also been 
dismasted, and the British schooner “ Rantipole” was 
stranded in Odawarra Bay and it is feared that the whole, or 
part of the crew has been lost. The ‘*Akindo,’ from Hako- 
date was also totally wrecked in the same place. 


A Fire took place on Sunday October 16th, in a Japancse 
Godown containing Rice. The fire engines were soon at hand, 
but despite all the efforts of the firemen, the place was entire- 
ly gutted. ; 





On Monday, the 17th of October, the Yokohama Riile As. 
Beciation commenced its annual meciing at Homoko. The 
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on Monday last | 








day was dull, but pleasant,and there being no wind the shoot- 
ing was of a very fair character. On the Tuesday, rain fell 
heavily, but on Wednesday, the shooting was resumed. The 
sun now shone out brilliantly, and although this may have 
been satisfactory for the spectators, the glare of the light was 
anything but pleasant for the competitors. The shooting 
will be concluded on Monday next, and will terminate as suc- 
cessful a meeting as could be desired. From every point of 
view, success attended the affair, and gave a good augury for 
the next meeting. The following were the Prizes shot for 
and the winners :— | 

Tue Resipents’ Cur. Ist. Prize, Silver Cup, presented by 
N.G. B. Hegt, Esq., $25; 2nd Prize, Sporting Carbine, 
(Sunider,) presented by A. Barnard, Esq.; 3rd Prize, Half 
Entrance Money. This was open to all Comers, and was to 
be decided by five shots at 500 yards. The Rifle to be the 
ordinary service rifle and the Entrance $2. 32 Entries. 


Capt: Mraser, Let Prize cc. iecccsistsaviasidceisiacnuadeedd C0 10 
Privite Gowimg 2nd. Prize: cise sediecsccveseesvoeuvence 17 & 9 
Do. Hume drd Prize.,....... eAdeiensahisasyaseenaee 14— 


Bankers Cur.—lst Prize, Silver Cup, presented, value $30: 
2nd Prize, Half Entrance Money. Five shots at 300 yards. 
All Comers and any Rifle admissible. Entrance $2. 34 En- 


tries. 
Private Allen eevee Cree cer eee ese ses esesrase EET 
Do. OWED iccssccrsccaccsacs SOD eee SE ede ron eeneoesceete .14—3 
Do. Clark coe e ered eee rer theressevesioes POO errceserese O@ ceeces 14-3 


Norty Lincoin Cup, value $45. tnt Prize, Silver Cup, pre- 
sented by the Officers of 1st Batt. 10th Regiment; 2nd Prize, 
Half Entrance Money. 

Five shots at 200, 400, and 600 yards. All Comers, British 
Garrison excepted. Any Rifle. Entrance $2. 13 Entries. 


Dee Daltiston, Tet Prize oscccssagessaesssiectastnccsescavetervesssOe 
1S cP BERNAG cwscedwisqee pies saaideoaevensateavacsuavsawansaeaetennsaxe 37 
Sergt. bie ect Ooreccsene cee ses Ciencia eimenenl 5" 
He. at, eer erence eeseve nee Cee eneheass COCKE H OOOH r ar eeeseeees O08 oe 34 
J. KF, BVOUGLS. sisadecececsucsadeaavarecrisessavonienees Savuacwdess 32 


Association Cup.—Value $50.—Open to Members of the 
Yokohama Rifle Association only. Entrance nil. Five shots 
at 200, at 500, and 600 yards. Any Rifle 0.577 inch bore. 


carrying ammunition of the British service pattern. 13 
Entries. 
Cuptain Fraser, Ist Prize. SOeeetee te eesGbeseetssS «.- 8688 8eR oe + 42 
Mr. Hept: 2d Priz@scccasicesssdescovsaadaveasetossscevessecsseses0e 
Mr. Milsem... PTOTIMTIREEMTEE TITTIES ICSI TTI Trier ieriyiy Tite yy 37 
C. Serj. Brennan... os 1000.30 


AuL RiFLEs Gowrnivion ist Prize, $30 ; “ond, $10. With 
half entrance money added in the same proportion. Five 


shots at 500 and five at 700 ssa All comers. 13 Entries. 
Mr. Hest lst Prize... Od ces vecce CPoveeercecrcecscccoce 24 
C. Serjt. Brennan, 2nd Prize... sense oe secencseene cost 
Corp. DORN 5s sisiins sxesweseee aaavese ayeeuidaudeasesusdacisetacues 17 


Menat or THE Nationan RiritE AssociatTion.—Five shots 
at 200, at 500, and 600 yards. Civilian Members of the 
Yokohama Rifle Association only. Any Rifle 0.577 inch bore 
carrying ammunition of the British service pattern. En- 
trance nil, ; 


My. Hegt, Ist Prize......cccoccccsoessse bases. GU WOU Teh eatreseeesees 38 
Dr. Dalli-ton, 2nd Prize......... SiR Tau ee waned measesaesehecaseiees BL 
DLS. IPO: AIPA ICG, 555 ca sinee Uéacnckeeviedsseae'eeiaeoneesasvaxseree 
Bir; Maleoits sss cccsesseessees iebbsasseas Nea is spawenaabaeeseweas 22 


CoxsoLaTiON Prizes.—lst Prize, $20, 2nd $10. Five shots 
at 500 yards—Any rifle—Open to all (non-commissioned 
officers and men of any service excepted) who have entered | 
into any of the preceeding competitions but have not won a 
prize of $10 value. Entrance nil. 


Stearns, lst Prize.......c.ccccccccccecvens sisaats sdebootias vee 18 —2 
Hodyson, 2nd Prize... .cocsscscssedseecncscercsssvnevseegocees 





Aut old public-shool boys will be interested in the follow- 
ing extract from @ letter from Winchester received by the 
last mail. 

“T beliove we are going to begin to talk Latin with the 
Italian pronunciation next half year. It is rather an import- 
ant change, and I am inclined to wish it postponed until we 
really know wheve we are. You will, of course, know where 
our difficulties lie;—not in the vowels, they are simple 
enough, but in the soft C and G—in” j and “h” and “qn” 
and perlaps “z.” The fact is that the French, Germans and 
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Italians have each their own pronunciation and we have to 
choose between them. In the main, I believe we shall go 
with the Italians. Marlborough and Rugby hare set us the 
example.” , 

Our correspondent does not overrate the difficulties attend- 
ant on this change, which will be further complicated by that 


_of finding the exact values of the diphthongs. In Scotland and 


Ireland, and we believe in America, the vowels have long 
been pronounced as in Italian, and that our old pronuncia- 
tion was wholly incorrect is self evident. But though we 
know what was wrong, we are not at all clearas to what is 
right. We do not hear whether the same change is to be 
applied to Greek, but presuming it to be confined to Latin, it 
will still create a curious gap between Englishmen of the past 
generation and their children, in relation to these matters, 
and Englishmen are so naturally conservative, or at all events 
have so much conservatism in them, that they will half dread 
the idea of hearing their boys pronouncing Ovid and Vir- 
gil, and possibly Homer, in 8 way that will at least at first 
he unintelligible to them. 





WE have been requested to state that a collection will be 
made at Christ Church to-morrow after the morning service 
to meet the current incidental expenses of the Church, and 
especially to defray the cost of repairs necessitated by the 
late typhoon. The sermon in the morning will be preached 
by the Revd. G. M. Gorpon M. A. Trin. Coll. Cambridge, late 
of Madras, and Bishop-Designate of the new Diocese of 
Rockhampton, Queensland. 


CHINA NEWS. 
CurrxrangG.—Matters remain perfectly quiet. A Wei-yuan has 
been deputed to make estimates for the repuir of the city wall, which 
is ruinous in many places. 





TizNTsIn.—Ting Futai left Tientsin on his way southwards on 
the 7th ult., and Tseng Kwo-fun is expected to take his departure 
for Peking about the 20th instant. Rumour here is divided us to 
whether he will not subsequently assume his old post at Nanking. 
The Dwarf left for Chefoo on the 26th ultimo. 

CaNntTon.—The destruction of a protestant chapel just erected at 
Fatshan is reported. The inhabitants of this township have all along 
been bitterly opposed to missionaries, und during the construction of 
the building they frequently announced their intention of pulling it 
down so soon as it should be completed. Accordingly on the 21st 
ult. the opening ceremonies having been completed and thie foreign 
missionary who conducted them having returned to Canton, a mob 
collected and pulled down the chapel. No lives were lost. The 
China Mail states that through the good offices of Mr. RobEkTson 
an arrangement has heen made under which the chapel is to be 
rebuilt, the furniture replaced, and additional compensation given. 





Hoxexoxe.—The Colony suffered very severely from a typhoon 


- on the 26th ult. Business was suspended, the junks and small craft 


in the harbour were smashed and sunk, the praya wall was injured, 
and much damage was done to windows, roofs &c. Some injury was 
done to foreign steamers and sailing vessels, but not to any very 
great extent when thie violence of the tempest is considered. One 
French sailor is known to have been lost in the wreck of the yacht Fairy 
which with some others was out for the usual Sunday cruise. But 
the loss of life amongst the natives must have been very serious. 





There is a rumour flying about which, whether born of the course 
of events and the probabilities of the case, or filtered through the 
chinks of the public offices of Peking, ‘is suggestive of interesting 
reflection. The rumour is that the Inspectorate-general of the Im- 
perial Foreign Customs ia to be abolished, and to be repluced by a 
Cosmopolitan Board of Commissioners. 





It is reported on good authority thut Mr. Low, the American 
Minister at Peking has, on reflection, felt called un to give the Teng- 
chow Missionaries more manly advice than was recently ascribed to 
him. ‘That is to say, instead of advising them to submit resiznedly 
to their expulsion from the scene of teu year’s labour, and go home 
to America, he now advises them to return to Tengehow ; aud by 
way of producing salutary impression on the wily mandarina whose 
artistically fomented threatenings and warnings led them to take to 
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flight, he authoriacs them to request the commander of the firat U.S. 
vessel-of war tlint reaches Chefoo, to convey them back to Teng- 
chow, and to take measures to secure some guarantee that they will 
be free from molestation in future.—Shanghai Courier. 





Over latest news is that matters look more unsatisfactory at Tien- 
tsin, and that Mr. Wade has applied to Admiral Kellett for some 
men and field-picces to patrol tho settlement. The information is 
not absolutely authentic; but we believe wo may rely on it. It 
would seem that matters aro taking the course which nearly every 
one in China foresaw, from the beginning ; und that the conciliatory 
policy has lamentably failed. But it is no use doing things by 
halves. If troops aro to be landed, enough should be brought ta 
secure our position. A hundred or two seamen and marines will 
not suffice ; half a dozen regiments should be ordered from India; 
und Mr. Wade may rely that he will be well supported, if he deter- 
mine to take this step.—North China Herald. 





We learn that intelligence has been received by the Formosa ta 
the effect that a French gunboat was entering the Minas the steamer 
left, sent for at the instance of Baron de Meritens to protect the 
lives and property of French residents at Foochow. This may be 4 
step to countercheeck the hostile movements which have been pree 
paring for so long a period by the Chinese authorities. 


Some Hakka and Punti fights of a serious nature have been going 
on near Heong Shan, some thirty or forty miles from Macao, where 
it will be recollected there have frequently been clan feuds before: 
The present fighting is said to be of & more organise description, 
and results from the aversion between the two races, such as has 
long been fminiliar in Hongkong. The Chineso seem to draw some 
distinction between this ard the clam fights which previously took 
place, but ther are probably much the same in their nature, results 
ing simply from local disagreements, which the authorities are too. 
weak to put down.—Daily Press. 


THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN DIFFICULTY. 
T is much to be regretted that the misunderstandings 
which have arisen between the French and Prussian 
Ministers should havo been complicated in the mind of 
the public by accounts which are only just beginning 
to clear themselves of much of the error unnecessarily 
imported into them, and we shall now endeavour to 
place before our readers, as clearly and succinctly as 
possible, a statement of the main features of a case which 
has justified apprehensions of consequences which cannot | 
be too strongly deprecated. 

About a month ago, the Japanese Government issued a 
proclamation of neutrality, in the preparation of which 
the Ministers of the two belligerent powers, as being 
chiefly concerned in it, were mainly consulted, and to the 
terms of which, after some modifications of the first draft, 
they agreed. Both had felt and previously agreed that, 
as no interests could be subserved by local hostilities—that 
as the cause of peace could not be furthered by engage- 
ments which could decide nothing but the relative 
strength of strong ships and the relative bravery of brave 
men—that as men-of-war are stationed here not to decide 
issues in Europe, but to protect trade and those pursuing 
it, and that as the important questions still pending in 
China might require the united action of all the European 
Powers—the neutralization of the Chinese and Japanese 
waters was an object on which it would be as import- 
ant as politic to agree. And some arrangement to 
this effect was accordingly arrived at. But on ‘the 
arrival of the French Admiral, M. von Branpr was in- 
formed, that his instructious did not warrant him in 
adhering to the informal agreement made between 
the two Ministers, and that those laws of war which 
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applied to the case of two belligerents placed in the 
given circumstances would be held as binding on each. 

M. von Branpr’s attention was at this time drawn by 
the following incidents to the dangers to which German 
shipping was exposed by the omission of such clauses in 
the Japanese Notification of Neutrality as were requisite 
to protect it from the acts of French men of war. 

A North German Steamer called the Rhein, belonging 
to Messrs. Textor & Co., of this Port, and which had 
been hired to haul a stranded veasel off the spit on which 
she was lying, got up stcam and proceeded on her errand. 
No sooner had she left her anchorage than the French 
War Steamer Linois steamed out to the entrance of the 
bay, betraying—if one may infer anything—the general 
object of her departure, by firing a gun across tho bows 
of a British ship which was entering the bay without 
showing her colours, an act, it may be mentioned in pass- 
ing, which, though perhaps not customary ao near to a port 
of destination, was strictly within the letter of the law. 
M, Von Branvr upon this immediately represented to 
M. Ovrrey that such acts wero inconsistent with his 
views of the neutrality which should be preserved in 
Japanese waters, and out of harmony both with his inter. 
pretation of international law and the terms on which 
they had mutually agreed to stand. 


M. Outrey, however, concluded that the action of the 
Tinois was justified both by the Japanese proclamation of 
neutrality and the scknowledged rights of belligerents, 
and on his refusal to concede the required point to M. 
von Branoprt, the latter went to Yedo, and, by representing 
the matter to the Japanese Foreign Minister, and adducing 
the authority of writers of unquestioned eminence on in- 
ternational Jaw in support of his pssition, he persuaded 
him to insert two clauses which would give to German 
shipping the required protection. Although it was quite 
natural that M. von Branpt should desire to effect this, 
(and there is no objection to the clauses introduced at his 
instance,) his method of procedure in obtaining the inser- 
tion of them appears to us open to grave censure. He 
was consulted together with his French colleague upon 
the terms of the proclamation, and having agreed to those 
terms, he could not consistently request a modification of 
them without the entire concurrence of M. Outrry, who 
naturally resented the manner in which both his colleague 
and the Japanese authorities had treated him. The affair 
has produced, as might be expected, much excitement in 
the fleets of the two powers, but we forbear saying another 
word upon this, as our most earnest wish is, if possible, to 
allay all unnecessary excitement on the subject. 


The point at issue is a sufficiently serious one, and 
would seem to depend on an appeal to that most vague of 
all codes, the code of international law. To us it appears 
that a Proclamution of neutrality is ipso facto a special 
law, defining distinctly and absolutely the relations which 
a neutral power assumes, on its own terms, to belligerents. 
It takes the place of every thing else, and is binding upon 
those belligerents, especially when they have signified their 
assent toit. That this is the case we presume from the fact 
that should such a proclamation contain clauses bearing 


unfavourably on either of the belligcrents, the aggrieved 


quences of an active partisanship, would thus manifest 
something more than a passive sympathy. Thus; when 
the Japanese proclamation of neutrality was published, 
had the Prussian Minister cbjected to some of its provi- 
sion3, it is nearly certain that the sense of most people 
would have been with him. The omission of a clause 
protecting merchant vessels was an error against which 
ho would have had strong grounds for expostulation, 
Unfortunately, however, Japanese inexperience stepped 
in ata very ‘early stage of the proceedings, and M. Vow 
Branvt with his French colleague, M. Ovrrey, were 
actually committed to the terms of the Proclamation 
which was issued under their joint concurrence. We may 
presume, therefore, that until after the arrival of the 
French Admiral, that is, for some three weeks, the Prug- 
sian Minister was perfectly well satisfied, and indeed, 
unconscious of the dangerous omission, and it it is oer. 
tain that some general understanding existed between 
the two Ministers to prevent the peace of these waters 
being disturbed. The humane intentions of such an 
agreement cannot be questioned, but there is an in- 
coherence and indefinitencss in all statements hitherto 
made in relation to it which make us largely question ita 
actual value. That the French Apmrrat paid no serious 
attention to it is evidenced by the action he took, or seeme 
ed prepared to take. 


If what we have stated be true—and we have ourselves 
no doubt about it—that M. von Branpr, on being made 
aware of the consequences of his oversight, communicated 
with the Japanese authorities, without making his full in. 
tentions known to his colleague and requesting his cone 
currence, we are bound to hold him guilty of an error in 
judgment. The Japanese had played but a minor part in 
the preparation of their own proclamation. Inexperienoed 
and impressionable, any attempt by the Prussian Minister 
to influence them, without in the first instance consulting 
with M. Ourrey, would appear very questionable, The 
error of the Japanese Ministers was, not that they did 
not consult all the Representatives of the foreign powers, 
though they would have done well to follow this course, 
but that they at once, and hastily, followed the advice of 
one Representative, himself a belligerent. And so urgent- 
ly were the Prussian Minister's demands pressed, that 
though the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs denied, 
at M. Von Branpt’s request, the report that threata had 
been used, it seems open to grave question whether the 
matter was submitted to the M1xapo’s Council, and judg- 
ing from the short time which elapsed between the make 
ing of the request and the assent given to it, we may in- 
fer that this was not done, even supposing the Japanese 
Foreign Minister desired to do it. It is a lamentable 
supposition that anything like personal feeling should in 
any way tend to embitter the consideration of a grave 
political question, the more go that the relations between 
the two Ministers have been unfailingly courteous on both 
sides, but it is quite possible to conceive the irritating 
tendency of M. Von lranprt's line of action. 


In summing up the main issues of the question—and it 


| must be understood that certain minor issues have been 


left untouched—we are of opinion that the proclamation 


party would rightly demand redress from the Govern-| of neutrality was intended to express the relations between 
ment, which, while seeking immunity from the conse.| the Japanese on the one side,and the French and German 
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on the other, in regard to the war now raging. The Min- 
isters of the belligerent powers having been consulted 
together as to its terms, and having agreed to the form 
in which it appeared,no alteration should have been made 
or suggested without the full knowledge and concurrence 
of both. Granted that the position is an absurd and un- 
dignified one for the Japanese Government. But there is a 
kind of consolation in believing that their very ignorance of 
European usage will preserve them from a consciousness 
‘of their own sorry figure. They, of course, are the origin- 
ators of all the mischief, and if we were inclined to be 
cynical, we might point out to them the extreme fallacy 
of the idea that belligerents as being principally concern- 
ed should be previously consulted as to the relations they 
would wish to exist between them and a power desirous 
of standing well with both. 

We are well assured that much has been said and 
written on this subject which is beside the mark, much un- 
necessary excitement has been evoked, and here we are not 
inolined to blame the partisans of one side more than the 
other. The naval forces of France and Prussia in these 
waters are too equally matched for a challenge from 
either one side or the other to partake of the heroic, 
while a conflict here between Europeans under present cir- 
cumstances would be a disaster to the cause of civilization. 
Until further evidence is forthcoming, we hold M. voy 
Branpr to be at fault, but in doing so we must make much 
allowance for his unquestioned temptation to hasty action. 

_We trust we are not placing too much confidence in the 
general estimate of the two Ministers as gentlemen and 
worthy representatives of their respective countries, when 
we state it as our conviction that no mere personal con- 
siderations will be allowed to intervene to prevent the 
aatisfactory settlement of a most agitating issue. 





THE PROSPECTS OF CALIFORNIA. 





T is a somewhat singular spectacle for the student of 
American politics to observe how the most republic- 
an country in the world—the United States—has foisted 
upon the nation, as one of the dearest of political creeds, 
the exploded theories of Protection. Even in the days be- 
fore CospEn and the anti-corn law league, there was not as 
much “Protection” in England, as there is, at the present 
time in America. Ship-building in the United States is 
brought to a stand still, becanse the duties apon iron, and 
the many other necessary articles for the construction of a 
vessel, are so heavy that to build a ship isa profitless spe- 
culation: American iron is at a discount for such a purpose, 
and trade is dull. This spirit of Protection is not, however, 
niversal in the United States. There is fortunately a 
eaven of “ Free Trade,” which will in time leaven the 
, whole lump; but, as in England, it will take time to do 
it, and we must not ask the Americans, so rapid in every- 
thing else, to change their political creed at a moment’s 
hotice. Still, so vast are the resources of America, so 
rge is her unoccupied country, that the people do not 
at present suffer individually—except in the case of im- 
porters—from the evil of Protection. 

There are, however, persons whose iuterests would 
lead them to deny the prosperity of America; who 
would still farther exclude foreign manufactures, and, by 
adopting a Chinese-like course, would compel Americans 
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to allow the world to distance them in the race of pro- 
We recently, in an article “ East and West,” al- 
luded to this golden prosperity in store for America; we 
pointed out the resources of the West; and we endea- 


gress. 


voured to show the connection that existed between the 
Pacific Railroad and the future of the West. Our 
contemporary the Japan Gazette has taken up the 
cudgels on behalf of the Protectionists, and, in its issue 
of Tuesday evening, inserted a letter addressed to the 
San Francisco Chronicle by one Frank M. Prxtey. Now 
we will be charitable enough to the Gazette to presume 
that it did not know what class of paper the Chronicle is; 
who are its supporters; or the general policy it adopts, 
Had these been known, or had the statements made by 
Mr. Pixury been examined from a proper point of view, 
we feel sure that the Gazette would have repudiated the 
suggestion of the distinguished Pixiry, with as much 
disgust as we do ourselves. 


Such being our belief, we will treat the article in ques- 
tion as one finding no echo in the editorial columns of 
the Gazette, but as embodying solely the views of Mr. 
Pixtey and the Chronicle. We will premise our argu- 
ments by stating that the Chronicle is the organ of the 
Anti-Coolie-Convention, which Convention has been form- 
ed for the purpose of expelling the Chinese population 
from California. In the early days of California, the 
original settlers attempted, by all means in their power, to 
exclude the Irish population that came rushing to the 
west, impelled by an irresistible auri sacra fumes. As 
time went on, they succeeded in making sure their footing, 
and were admitted to the rights of citizenship. In turn, 
the Irish have attempted to oust the Chinaman, and have, 
in addition to legitimate agitation, initiated a system of 
assault and violence upon the unfortunate coolies which 
bids fair to become a public nuisance. 


Such is the class which the Chronicle represents, and 
when we add that it habitually abuses all who oppose it, we 
have a fair idea of the class of paper which inserted the so- 
In the first place 
Mr. Prx.ey announces as an undeniable fact that San Fran- 


phistical article of frank M. Pixrey. 


cisco is suffering from a “despondenoy in business circles,” 
but he has the frankness to-acknowledge that “for the 
remedy to the existing state of things, there nwast of neces- 
sity be great difference of opinion.” Mr. Prxigy goes on to 
state that “ there is no State in the American Union whose 
soil, climate, location, character, and variety of resources 
present greater inducements for residence than California. 
There are very few States in the Union whose 
condition to-day is so hopeless and uncertain.” These 
we are told are ‘facts;” while, as a “ prognostication of 
the future,” Mr. Pixnry says, that when orators pro- 
claimed the brilliant prospects of the future, they were 
promised that “the commerce of the Orient should pour 
itself into our lap;’’ that “our gold and wine should 
enrich us,”’ that “ our grain should feed the world,” that 
‘* California should be ‘‘ the land of the orange, the pome- 
granite, the olive, and the vine ;” and these he intimates 
have not come to pass. 


eeese cee 


Now we roost unhesitatingly deny these statements. 
Californians made a graud mistake when they supposed 
that the moment the Pacific Railroad was finished, San 
Francisco was to become a mine of wealth. Such changes 
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do not take place in a few wecks, or even years. Califor- | The statement that there are fewer persons in San Fran- 
nians must remember that the Eastern States can com- , cisco now, than thirteen years ago wecan hardly credit; bu 


pete with San Francisco by the aid of the railroad, but they 


must also not forget that, when the price of transportation 
goes down, it will be profitable to send Californian fruit 
and cattle by the railroad. 


easily accounted for. 


granting, fur the sake of argument, that it is so, it can be 


Thirteen yea:s ago California had 
been opened up for some ten years ; roughs there were in 


Already, toa is sent vid San | plenty ; “* Pioneers” who were yet amassing wealth, but 


Francisco in large quantities, and who is there that will| have since left, while thousands, about that time, flocked 


venture to assert that the transit does not benefit the city ? 
As to San Francisco becoming the grain provider of the 
East, are not large quantities of the grain, even now, sent 
thither ? We have seen, whilst on the Pacific Railroad, 
enormous masses of corn and grain in transitu. 
from California, and must of necessity bring hard cash into 
the State. The fact is Mr. Prx_Ley expected to make money 
too.quickly ; but he has to await the time when he shall 
send fruit in large quantities to the East; whon California 
_ghall send oattle; when all the surplus grain shall go East, 
before he will find the golden reward he has anticipated. 
It is true, trade ze dull in Xan Francisco; but let it be re- 
membered that so far from the condition of the State 
being “hopeless,” it is the most promising in the Union. 


All comes 


As amatter of fact, the exports greatly exceed tho im- 
ports, and therefore more money comesintothecountry, than 
goes out of it. The grain shipments from San Francisco a- 
mounted to $13,000,000 in 1867, whileduring thesame time 
the treasure receipts were $55,5:6,825, and the exports 
$41,676,292. During the same year the total exports were 
$63,093,095. Do not these figures refute Mr. Prixuey’s 
statement ? California is the most rising State in Ameri- 
ca; there is nothing that will not grow, or that cannot 
be raised in California; but all cannot be done at once, 
and even the over-expectant Mr. Pixtey must not be 
disappointed, if he does uot become instanteously rich. 


Mr. Pixtey next has the remarkable assurance to tell 
us that, the ‘“ mines are exhausted or nearly so,” that 
‘our mining towns are deserted,” and that “there are 
less permanent white residents in California to-day, than 
thirteen years ago.” Now Mr. Pixixy is wrong again. 
We stated in our article ‘‘ Kast and West” that one 
township alone, in the Sierra Nevadas, produced a yearly 
amount of $1,300,000 perannum. We may add to this 
convincing fact, that over 35,000,000 in gold and silver 
are coined edch year in San Francisco, from metal 
found on the Pacific Coast. This allows nothing for the 
$41,676.292 exported in one year, of which a large pro- 
portion was undoubtedly in uncoined bullion, Does 
this look like exhaustion? We should suppose that no 
sane man will support Mr. Pixtey after figures 
such as these. 
which admit of no dispute, and 
Mr, Pixtry to consult the recorls of San Francisco, 


They are hard honest facts,—figures 
we should advise 
before hu again ventures to say that the “ mines are ex- 
hausted.” 


must candidly admt that many—may be huudreds—are 


As tu the desertion of mining villages, we 


deserted; but they are the villases where the mines are 
exhausted. It is not to be supposed that mines can last 
for ever; the gold mines of Califurmia were commen- 
ced twenty-three years ago, and in reason it is not to 
be expected that they would hold out till the present 
time. 
up, and, so far as we can seo, there aro no signs of 
exhaustion, at any rate during the next ten years. 


Mines, long worked, give out ; but others spring 
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to the West, only to return Kast lateron. San Fran- 
cisco was teeming with people, who returned soon 
after, either wealthy and satisfied, or disappointed and 
disheartened. The population of San Francisco is now 
increasing, and has been increasing for the last five 
years; but even now, after twenty-three years existence, 
it is not a city where people would reside, unless obliged 
to do so by the ties of business. The population of San 
Francisco, thirteen years ago, was even more nomadio 
than itis at the present time, and we feel well assured 
that Mr. Pixuey speaks from prejudica and not from facts. 

Mr. Prxizy having s:ttied the fact, in his own mind, 
that California is a lust and hopeless country, considera the 
cause of this “ruin” to bo the monopolizing of some of 
the largest tracts of country by a few men. He gives 
the names of some of these ventlemen, and enumerates 
some dozen firs who owu from 20,000 to 400,000 acres 
a piece. Now, to our own knowledge, several of these 
were “ Pioncers.” “They went to California; were suo. 
cessful digvers, aud, with great wisdom, bought up this 
land purely for grazing purposes. Tue lands, in most 
instances, are too far away from San Francisco to be 
worth much as fruié and grain growing districts; but 
in th se having good communication, both fruit and 
grain ure grown in abundance. We entirely fail to 
sce how these large tracts of country injure tho 
let us take a parallel cae. 
Austraia is ® prosperous country; wealth has been 
aequired there in super-abundauce, and it is an un- 
doubted fact that in that country larger tracts of land are 
owned—on the Goverument terms—by one man, than in 
any part of the world. On the Riverina districts in New 
South Wales are ranches, or as they are there called 
“ Stations,” on which from a quarter to half a million sheep 
find pasturaze. One ranche there covers an expanse of 
1,800 square miles, and there are dozens of a lesser 
size. The largest proprietor is perhaps Mr. James 
Tyson, who, besides owniug large tracts of country 
in Victuria and New South Wales, has quite recently 
purchased a station on the Darling river of 180 miles 
frontaze and 60 miles depth. ‘T'hcse are grazing ranches, 
so are those in California, and Australia being prospe- 
rous shows plainly enough that the monopolizing of the 
country does not tend to make trade dul! in San 
Francisco. 


prospeets of California. 


As a remedy, the renowne! Prxtey sugvests that this 
grazing, or as this new magister morum calls it, “ unpro- 
ductive” country should be taxed until it comes into the 
hands of industrious farmers’; that. “road should be 
built through every part of the domain” and that “the pre- - 
scat owners should be taxed “ for stone bridges and school 
h uses on every mile onthe estate.” Thus he would have 
the owners taxed till by the advance of civilization, and the 
progress of time. good communications should be opened 
up, aud the land sold in order to get rid of the fearful 
taxation that would encumber it. Are lands thus taxed 
in Australian? Gy n> means. very owner of a station 
pays his yearly rental to the government—who cannot 
dispossess him at will—according to the number of sheep 
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he has upon the “run 
tor pays income tax upon the income produced by thie 
sale of his cattle. As to the erection of ‘ stone lridves 
ond school houses” such a suzevcstion is preposicrous. 
For whom should they be built? Mr. P. suey tells us 
that on one estate “ you ride twenty-seven miles and see 
but one honse.” World the philanthropic Pixury educate 
the rattle? Do cows and oxen teed stone bridges to 
cross rivers? Or does he propose that the proprietor 
shor'd build schoolhouses for generations yet unborn? 
He cannot be so foolishly prejud'ced. 

The next so called “monopoly”? aimed at by Mfr. 
Prxe£y, is the Pacific Ma'l Steam-ship Co. He complains 
of monopoly “ to the East and to Panama for twenty 
years”; he is sorrowful that “ I’xpress companics, mines, 
mills, telegraphs, gas, water”? anda multitude of other 
matters, should be in the hands of Comparitcs. Perhays 
he would like to be a monopolist }'mselt, and it is a case 
of the Fox and the sour grapes. He calls than col- 
lectively “a grand and almost universal sys'em of con- 
Bpiracy to rob,’’ but at the same time he is entirely ob- 
Jivious of the fact, that without the steam-ships ; without 
water and gas companies; without mills, and Express 
compan‘es, San Francisco weuld be as she was twenty 
years ago. The Steam-ships bring produce *-om both 
East and West ; San I'vancisco benefits by it. The Lx- 
press Comparies afford the Californians the opportunity 
of sending their goods and treasure, aud here again San 
Fvancisco is the better for the institution. Would Mr. 
Pixiey do away with them all ? 

The next point is one of the Weakest upon which Mr. 
Prxuey has relied. He says :—‘‘ To enable the gold 
monopo''st to contiue his extortion, the luws are 
made, and public op*-‘on manufactured to exclude the 
$600,000,000 of paper money now in use the United 
States.” By this, Mr. Prstety cler-ly intimates that the 
law exclud’1g paper money was passed cfer the first 
issuing of greenbacks. Now Mr. Piruey must either 
be entirely ignorant of Ca! “orn'a, in which case his l-tter 
is not worth the paper it is writ on; or he must have 
wilfully perveried the truth, ™ which case v'so his staie- 
meuts cannot be relied upon. When Califurnia was jn- 
corporated as a State of the American Union, a fuu- 
damental point in her constitution was that no paper 
money shov'd be used. Therefore, when the United 
States was aaxivus to circulate the greenbacks, the peo 
ple of Califorr’a, however arxious they may have been 
to accept the new money, found it impossible to do so. 
No law has been passed exclud ig greenbacks siuce they 
were issucd from the Treasury, and we very much ques- 
tion if it be possible to alter the Constitution. The 
remedy M«. Pixney suggests is ona par with his other 
remedial prescriptions. Ie proposes to “begin at the 
bottom and work up”; to force the pevrer classes, who 
carnot resist, to take an i’egal currency; “ fix your rate 
of wages in cv sency” says Mr. Pixuty and the rest, he 
adds, wi!! follow. The injustice of such a scheme is self 
apparent. Jf ereenbacks are to be used, leé them be 
forced by the government upon the banks. Defraud not 
the poor; it isan viworthy suggestion, and one wh'ch 
although endorsed by the Chronicle, car rot be favo ‘ed by 
the Gazette. 

We might continue ed infintlvim to refute the silly 
theories of Mr. Pixcry, but we wil refrain; ade'y only 
one more instenee, and that, to us, the most linportant of 
all, The coolie immigration is Mr. Prxiey’s great bug- 
bear. Hescys “ This cause alone would hamper our pro- 
gress and destroy our prosperity.’ He acknowledges 
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; while the Celifornian proprie- | the fact that Caltornia needs labovr, and adds that 


“white labour is better than Asiatic.” In another para- 
graph he says, ‘‘ Chinese can live on ten cents per day” 
and continues, “The money earned by white men goes into 
circwation among our own traders and to our own pro- 
ducers. The Chinese earnings go to the Chinese trader 
and the Chinese producer ” ; «nd, hav:'ng hinted that the 
Chinese will eventually oust the white men, he concludes 
with the sign‘ficant words ‘Life is at the mercy of a 
Te“tar mob, whenever confidence in their numbers shall 
overcome their present fear.” Now Mr. PixLEy—and 
we aslso—have acknowledged that trade is dull in San 
Francisco. Both ourselves and Mr. Pixuey have allow- 
ed—we directly, he indirectly—that the present dulness 
is owing to the competition of the Eas ern States, and 
does it not at once strike the intellige..t reader that the 
true way tu prosperity i to employ Chinese labour, and 
thus underse]! the competitors ? The Chinaman lives, it 
may be, ‘on ten cents per day,” but then his pay is 
proportionately sme'l; so that if the majority of his 
earnings do leave the country, the balance between the 
few cents he earns per day, and the three or four dol- 
lars earned by the wh'te man more than compensates 
for the presumptive loss of money by the State. 

The remedies proposed for this by Mr. Pi xtxry are so 
numerous, and xo harebrained, that we caanot refrein 
from quoting them in their entirety. He says :— 

There are several remedies for this evil condition of things. Ove, 
and the very worst of all, is to buin the Ch*na steamers at our 
wherees, and drown the gang of v-le men snd women which com- 
mercial! preed is pour ng in upon us to destroy ov~ youth, demoralize 
our population, to fi!l our prisons and asylums, and impoverish us 
by tuxution. The next worst thing is by hostile legislation, to 
discourage their imm‘gration; tax them to tho full extent of our 
power of texation; pass laws by the State, that no coporation to be 
created shall employ them; pass sumptuary laws to govern their 
dress and cut their he's; suuitary laws to quarantine the’: ai.ive! 
and embargo their dend ; mur‘cipal laws to compel them to ve in 
& given space, as we regulate passenger ships not to be overcrowded ; 
give otlicers to regulate their quayters and keep them cleanly ; make 
them pay licenses for cerry og on their nefarious trades, and 
stiuctly enforce the collection of a poll tax for the privilege of 
wen'ing their heads. A better remedy than these, is to make pub'’c 
opir‘on sce that they ave anv’sance and on injury, and that the’: 
presence among us is hurtfu' end dangerous to that extent that 
no one W '4.ve them employ nent. Do not buy of the manufac: 
turics that hire therm, nor eat at the restavrant that employe them, 
nor pay money to the ra‘Jroad that gives them labor, nor vote for 
the wi or party that does not prouse to use every honorable snd 
legal means to C'scourage their immigeation, and having once 
promised bas uot kept that obiigation. Better than all this, and 
best of ull honest ways; ask the treaty-makinz power at Washing- 
ton to abrogate the exist 1g treaty with China, or so to mod*’y it as 
not 19 pe..nit th’s immigration ; if necessary, let us forego the trade 
and cymmerce of C] ‘na. - 

Is comment on such barbarous remedies as those pro- 
posed, necessory ? The Ch’r.a steamers, which bring gvods 
fro:a the Orient, to pass throuzh and thus bene!t San 
Fraciciseo, and \. Inch would vormerly have gone by the Red 
Sea, are to be burnt, because they carry t1e Chinamen who 
supply the Ui ‘ted States with labour. The Chmamen 
themselves are to be treated as wild eo mels kept ina 
meniyerie, and, to cap al’, they re to pay a tax for the 
pleasure of living in the same country as the culightened 
and all-wise Po xptey. If these remedics do not suffice, 
those employing Chinese are to be ruined, while if this is 
ment; the main deck is covered from the wet, the stev- 
hot enough, the trads between China and the United 
States, now jn ity jufaney and gradually prowmg aud 


{ . . . . . ’ oie 
spreading in every Chection, is to be at once aud for ever 
ruined. Will California permit such nad schemes to be 
carried out ? 
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But we must draw to a conclusion. Mr. Pixvsy’s ideas 
with regard to improving the trade of California, would 
seem to us to be—to atop the traffic on the Pacific Rail- 
road, to stop Chinese immigration and Chinese trade, and 
to redistribute the large pasturage lauds among thse 
willing to turn them into arable. We cannot coincide 
with Mr, Prxzey in any of his arguments or suggestions. 
The Ohronicle, we know, endorses the whole of them. 
Both Pixigy and the Ohronicle hate the Chinese (without 
whose labour the Pacific Railroad would not liave been 
built) and both would do anything and everything to in- 
jure that deserving class. The Chineso will prove to bo 
the mainstay of California; they ure a peacable and law 
abiding people, and we sincerely regret that any paper 
should give currency to such opinions. We do not won- 
der at the Ohroniole, but we marvel that tho Gazette 


should have acted so unwise'y as to became the echo of 


the Ohronicle. We feel sure that the conductors of the 
former journal have inserted the letter through a parcon- 
able ignorance of the facts, but we cannot find a possible 
excuse for the repetition of the extract we have made 
from Mr. Prx.Er’s letter. 


STRASBOURG, METZ AND CHALONS. 


aw 


Tr now raging in ‘Europe, how the old battle fields 
of early European history have again, from the force of 
position, become the scene of modern warfare, and it is 
well to glance fora moment at the position and history 
of the three cities which have been forced into most pro- 
minent notice by the progress of the Prussian armies. 

Firat in order comes Strasbourg, which is situated on 
@ small affluent of the Rhine, called the Ill. In the early 
dawn of the the history of Gaul, it was fortified to repel 
the incursions of the Germans, and was occupied for the 
game purpose by the Romans. The Germans subsequent- 
ly obtained possession of its, but were expelled by Clovis. 
Ite beautiful cathedral has long been one of the chief 
attractions of eastern France, and the romance which 
clings to its rise, through the history of its architect, 
Erwin of Steinbach, is eagerly told and as eagerly listen- 
ed to, as travellers of all countries arrive there on their 
pilgrimages. The plans of the edifice which Erwin fuil- 
ed tocarry out, were bequeathed with singular sulemnity 
to his son and daughter, the Jatter of whom, on the death 
of her brother, devoted her life to the carrying out of her 
father’s plans. A circular stone staircase, of marvellous 
beanty and art, lead to the rooms where her Jabours were 
prosecuted, and where are now deposited the old machi- 
nery of that clock, the wonders of. which amused and 
amazed us all as children, but which are now entirely 
surpassed by the mechanism of the new clock, a perfect 
marvel of human ingenuity. 

Metz lies about 80 miles W. N. W. of Strasbourg, 
and ranks next to it in point of strength. It was taken, 
and destroyed by the Hans in the fifth century, and after 
various vicissitudes was made a free imperial city by the 
Emperor Otho II, who with his successors made it their 
chief barrier against invasion from France. It was be- 
sieged by Charles VII in 1444, and purchased its free- 
dom by a heavy ransom. But Henri II took it in 1552, 
and all the efforts of Charles V with an army of 100,000 
men, were insufficient to wrest it from the French, who, 
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ander the Duke of Guise, defended it with the greatest 
skill and determination. It was subsequently formally 
secured to thom by tho Treaty of Westphalia in 1648. 
But the interest attaching to these two towns is not 
comparable with that which centres rounds Chalons. For 
it was there that Imperial Rome, in one of the last efforts 
of her expiring power, gained a victory which has perhaps 
had a greater abiding influence on the history of the 
Although 
this victory failed to consolidate the relics of her power, or 
to turn the rapid ebb of her fortunes, upon the result of 
the battle fought at Chdlons in the year 451 of our gra, 
depended the question whether the rich inheritance she 


world than any one of her many triumphs. 


was prepared to divide, the relics of classic civilization 
she was ready to distribute, and above all, whether the 


i true feith which hid grown up under her sheltcr, which 


had aiready inoculated the German nations, and com. 
menced to mould their institutions, should disappear in 
No legs an issue 
than tkis depended on the battle fought at Chalons in 


one hoveless chaos of barbaric conquest. 


which Aetius, supported by the Visigoths under Theodoric, 
successfully opposed the Hunnish hosts under Attila. 
The victory he gained on that day preserved for centa- 


is interesting to observe in the events of the warj|ries the power and glory of the Germanic element 


in the civilization of Europo, and to the gradual de- 
velopment of this moral ingredient the present condi- 
Had Attila not been de- 
feated on that momentous day, difficult as it is for us now 
to realize the fact, the present state of Europe might 
have been but little further advanced than the less civi- 
lized parts of Russia now are, and the barbarous Asiatic 
element would have gained, through the fierceness with 
which it was wielded, such an ascendency in Enrope, 88 
would have destroyed all the gorms of classic and 
Christian thought upon which its present civilization is 
based. 
to our minds ideas representing one of several great 
nations in Europe, it iy difficult to surround it with all the 
significance which belonged to it at the time of the wane 
of the Roman Empire. But if we trace up the roots of it, 
and keep in mind steadily what the German race is, we 
must include within the term the Gothic and Scandina- 
vian nations, and keep them all rigorously apart from 
the other races, chiefly Slavic and Asiatic, which the 
Grecks and Romans knew uuder the general designation 
of “ barbarians,” And the German race differed essen- 
tially from these latter in their ideas of personal freedom 
and regard for the rights of men, buf specially in the 
respect paid by them to the female sex, and the chastity 
for which the latter were celebrated among the people of 
the North. These qualities were the foundations of that 
probity of character, self respect and purity of manners 
which may be traced among the Germans and Goths even 
during Pagan times, to which Tacitus bears such strong 
testimony, and which, when enlightened by Christianity, 
brought out those splendid traits of character which 
distinguish the age of chivalry and romance. The extent 
of the gradual intermixture of the classic with the Ger- 
man stock, and the results of it, can only be measured by 
taking into consideration the extent over which the in- 
fluence of the German element ie recognizable. Upon this 
question, AzNoLD, in his lectures on modern history, says, 


tion of Europe is mainly due. 


At this time when tho word “ German” conveys 


vabet® 
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“Tt affects, more or less, the whole west of Isurope, 
from the head of the Gulf of Bothnia to the most southern 
promotory of Sicily, from the Oder and the Adriatic to 
the Hebrides and to Lisbon. It is true that the lanenaye 
spoken over a large portion of this space is not predo:ni- 
nantly German; but even in France and Jtaly and Spain, 
the influence of the Franks, Burgundians, Visig¢oths, and 
Lombards, while it has coloured even the language, has in 
blood and institutions left its mark legibly and indelibly. 
Germany, the Low Countries, Switzerland for the most 
part, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, and our own Islands, 
are all in language, in blood, and in institutions, German 
most decidedly. But all South America is peopled with 
Spaniards and Portuguese; all North America, and ll 
Australia, with Englishmen. I say nothing of the pros- 
pects and influence of the German race in Africa and in 
India: it is enough to say that half of Europe, and all 
America and Australia, are German, moro or less con- 
pletely, in race, in language, or in institutions, or in ali.” 


At the period of this great battle of which we write, 
the more Northern part of the Roman Empire had svb- 
mitted to the conquest of the Germanic nations, who hid 
acquired by contact with their vanquished neighborrs 
some of those arts and that refinement which they thern- 
solves had acquired by contact with the Grecks All the 
Gallio provinces, the whole of Spain, the North of Africa, 
and the North of Italy were held by the Ostrogoths or 
the Visigoths, and it was against these, and the circle of 
ideas they represented, that the attacks of the Huns 
were directed by Attila. Theso Asiatic hordes had first 
commenced to menace Europe in the fourth century. The 
Chinese had long ere this been exposed to their attacks, 
and might have succumbed to them, but for the aid of 
the Great Wall which was built to prevent their incursions, 
and the interposing efforts of another warlike and no- 
madic tribe lying between the North West of China and 
the great plains of Tartary, from whence the Huns, 
who were most probably of the Mongolian race, originally 
Sprang. By the assistance of these two sources of pro- 
tection the tide of conquest was rolled westward, and the 
whole movement being communicated to the chain of 
barbaric nations northward of the Black Sea, tribe after 
tribe of savage warriors inundated the civilized portions of 
Europe. The armies of Rome were cut to pieces by them, 
and their cavalry speedily overran not only tho lands 
held by the degenerate Romans, but by the bolder 
Germanic and Scandinavian tribes. Their numbers, 
their ferocity, their ghastly appearance and mar- 
vellous rapidity of movement, appalled all whom they 
opposed. Tribe after tribe, and city after city fell 
before them, until under the guidance of the master-mind 
of Attila, they threatened to overthrow alike the old and 
new powers of Europe. By allying himself with one of 
two chiefs on the Rhine who were then at feud, Attila 


-socured for himself the passige of that river, and with an 


army swollen by additions from all the nations be had 
subjugated to the almost incredible number of sevon hun- 
dred thousand men, he crosszi it, and dividing his 
army, prepared for the conyuvst of the whole of Gaul. 
But Agtivus allying himself with THnopnoric enlisted 
every man whom patriotism, courage or compulsion could 
collect within hig ranks, and the Romans and Visi- 
goths mat their great adversary face to face on the 
battle ground of Chilons. Of the tremondous battle 
which then ensued Gibbon, with all the splendour of his 
‘tately periods, has left an account, as immortal as the 
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effects of the viectury attained by tho two chiefs. The 
“Dread of the world and tho scourge of Gop,” as Attila 
loved to call himself, was defeated, leaving innumerable 
multitudes of his slain on the field, and although ho after. 
warls renewed his attacks on the Western Empire, his 
defeat at Chilons broke the staff of his power, and the 
threatened ascendancy of the Huns passed away with the 
lite of their great King. Thus it was that European 
civilization, based on the laws, the arts, the literature and 
refinements of Greceg and Rome, vivificd and snpported by 
the virtues of the Gormanie nations, and gradually per- 
meuted with,and enlightened by, tre spirit of Christianity, 
was saved from the extinction which threatened it; and 
it eannot but be well, when Chatons has again become 
the scene of another coutest between two nations repre- 
senting the highest phase of that uropean civilization, 
to reflect on the what might have been their, fate and 





their present condition, had nat ther ancestors combined 
lagainst the enormous power which threatened their com- 
hoe destruction, and the ideas of which they were the 
: depositaries. 
| No such issue ia now stake. Whatever may be the re- 
| sult of the present war, it is waged between two nations 
Standing in the very front rank of European civilization, 
The military fame of France may suffer—indeed, has 
suffured—a temporary eclipse; the military ascendency of 
Germany must give her increased weight in the councils 
of Europe. But though all war is more or lessahindrance 
to the world’s progress, no obscuration of those great re- 
ligious, intellectual or moral lights which are its guides, will 
result from this war, whatever may bo its ultimate issues, 
and in this fact consists the main difference between the 
battle of Chalons fought in the year 451, and that fought 
in the year 1870. 
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Correspondence. 





To rug Epitor oF tHe Japin Weekly Mail. 
YoxouaMa, 15th October, 1870. 
Dear Sir,—You will oblige me by publishing ag soon 
as possible, the enclosed Official correspondence, 
I have the honour to be, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


M. VON BRANDT. 





Yokohama, 15th October, 1870. 

The Yokohama News Paper L’ Echo Du Japon publish- 
es in its issue of to-day the informaticn, that during m 
last presence at Yedo on the 11th inst., I had forced the 
Government of His Majesty the Tenno by threats, to ac- 
cept and to carry out measures proposed by me with re- 
gard to the violation of neutrality by the French authori- 
ties. Your Excellency knows best how absurd and un- 
founded this accusation is, but I request you, in order to 
enable me to protect myself against similar attacks, to 
furnish me with a declaration that the statement of the 
Echo du Japon is untrue. 


(Signed) M. VON BRANDT, 
Charyé d@ Affuires of the 


North German Donfederation. 
To His Exckutency 


TERASHIMA JIUSHII, &., 
Minister for Foreign Affuirs. 


Translation.— 
I have received your lotter and learned from it that in 
the French newspapor of Yokohama it was stated that on 
‘ 
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the occasion of your voyage to Yedo on the L7th, of our | failed to have other witnesses for the defence ; while, for the other 
ninth month (11th October), in a conference with the | side, buts woman and two children were produced. The woman 
undersigned you had used threats and pressed the Ja- | happened to speak English, but ehe was not allowed to give her 

nese Government to make them adopt your views, | evidence in that language. er evidence was interpreted as being 
Although this is reported now, nothing similar has | that she eaw the pretended assault committed. She had, however, 
happened in the said conference. The statoment made | previously stated to the Captain that she was inside her boat when 
in the newspaper is completely false. Therefore I have | the accident happened, but that she had afterwards seen the hus- 
written this letter as a proof of this fact, and have the | band of the drowned take up the jar, and with it make a hole in the 


honour to transmit it to you in reply. woman’s hat. This was explained to the judge, but no notice was 
Meidji, 3rd year 9th month 21st day, (15th October.) | taken of it. He said the woman might have said so before. but that 
Signed) TERASHIMA JUSHII. now she spoke the truth. The English Interpreter, Mr, Morrison, 
FUDSIWARA NO MUNE NORIL. had previously been prevented from appearing for the prisoner, he 


being an Englishman, while the pretended offence had taken place 
No on board an American ship. The Magistrate, finding that the Cap | 
MR. VON BRANDT, tain of the ship was resolute, silenced the Linguist speaking for the 
Chargé d’ Affaires of the North defence. He rose from his chair, stating that the affair was Heaven’s 
business, and that if he had judged wrong he should answer for it 

Sf in the future; he knew the man was guilty ; he must be delivered 
retracts. up. He then left the ship, leaving a mob of Chinese on board, and 


TRANSLATED BY Dr. BERLIN. 


German Confederation. 





the ship surrounded with war boats. Meanwhile, the trade of the 
Americans at Canton was put a stop to, and no business would be 
done. 


CHINESE JUDICIAL PROCEDURE. 





Although the principle of never acting except on precedent is in| Now, however, followed the most curious part of the story. The 
sailor probably tived out of his life, and not knowing the il faith 


some cases the result of too deep a study of history, it is well some- 
of the Chinese authorities, a few days afterwards willingly surrend- 


times to cast a look backwards, and to compare the springs of action 
in the past with the manifestations of the present. It is t!us that | ered himself. He was taken to Canton, and on the third day was 


| 
the early history of foreign intercourse with China, ere yet British strangled outside the city wall. No one was consulted in the trial, 
guns had broken down the mud wall of exclusiveness with which | "0 witneases called for the defence ; his body was simply sent back 
| to the American authorities, and the trade re-opened on the same 

| day. The city authorities were not, however, disposed to allow the 

| matter to rest here. So favourable an opportunity of demonstrating 

the superiority of Chinese civilisation was not likely to be lost; it 

was accordingly made the occasion of a proclamation. After review- 

ing the affair, it wound up with these salutary remarks:—The Ce- 

| lestial Empire’s kindness and favour to the weak is rich in an 


the later Governments of China had surrounded theniselves, may be 
made, at the present day, both iutcresting and instructive. China 
has not so changed, within the last half century, as to prevent us 
forming, from the experience of the past, a judzment as to the fu- 
ture, were external pressure removed. An occurrence in Canton in 
1821, when a boat-woman, bargaining with a seaman of an American 
ship, accidentally fell over her sampan and was drowned, may have 
some slight interest, even at the present day, as an illustration of infinite degree; but the nation’s dignity sternly demands respect, 
the general practice of the magisterial functions by the Uferat? of | and cannot, because people are foreigners, extend clemency to them. 
China. The results of appeals to the “ Mixed Court” and other | Let the Hong merchants explain this official mandate, and persuade 
Chinese Tribunals, where tho presence of a foreign assessor tends in | the foreigners to be warned by it, and themselves to be filled with 
some degree to reduce to reason the actions of the native officers, | *¢verence and awe, that each may ensure the safety of himself and 


have long been subects of complaint. The constant incertitudo as | })'s family.” 
to the principles on which judgment should be founded; the want It was only the other day that we saw the beguinning of such 


of any intelligent system of laws; the absence of reports; the pre- | c!s¢ amongst ourselves. ‘ortunatoly, times are somewhat altered 


sence of popular feeling, or the influence of powerful guilds or as- | since Terranoi ia gave himself up to the tender mercies of the Celes- 
semblies, act and re-act on the mind of the magistrate, even ; tit! Empire; enough, however, was shown to prove that the old 


supposing him to be of that unusual class who would disdain to be | feaven was still at work. It is to kindness Jike this, that European 


more directly influenced by pecur‘ary considerations, Thus it is | Governments wish to resegate the lives and liberties of their 


that a Chineso magistrate, even if unhumpered by any prejudice, can , Subjects, and to such laws that a British Envoy, within twelve 
scarcely come at what would be considered a just decision. Thig ; outs past, gravely proposed that his nationals should submit, in 
evil is, however, aggravatec. by obsolete furms and injunctions. So ; C#se they desired further intercourse with the people of China. The 
gross ore many of the punishments decreed, so absu-d the formule, } "Py to all such propositions seems to be very clear and simple. 
that, in place of executing them, subterfuge is had recourse to; un- ; We do not seek to interfere with the peculiar institutione of the 
leas indeed, the accused should belong to that class who have no | Cel:stial Empire. These, however, are so bad that even Chinese 
friends, and against whom is very man’s land. Inagistrates can scarcely be got to execute them on thcir own sub. 

Let us return, then, to 1921, and exam ne the case of homicide re- | jets; subterfuge, torture, and bribery take place of common sense. 
ferred to, the mode of leg::1 procedure and the results; and let us, | Phe Government know the whole system of administration is rot- 
then, compare it with our own times. A seaman, named Terranoria, fen, yet sooner than amend it, it prefers to encourage deception. 
was bargaining with a sampan womun for some fruit ; he seeme to This is really the incompatibility which, at the present moment, 
have handed down to her, from the ship, a jar to receive the article , | preventa the extension of intercourse between the peoples of the East 
in filling it, the woman fell overboard her boat, was carried off by | an¢ West. Whether the example set by the latter will yet have a 
the current and drowned. A more simple case of accident could | tendency to react on the pile of falsehood known as the government 
scarcely be conceived ; we shall relate the Chinese modo of proce- | of China, is one of those events hidden for the present by the dark 
dare. veil of futurity.—North- China Herald. 

The Pwanju-hien, urged by the relations of the womnan, made a 
demand for the seaman; but the Captain properly refused com- 
pliance unless Howqua, as one of the principle Hong-merchants, 
pledged his word that he should be sent tack safe, after the inquest. 
The Chibsien then came on board and ordered the man to be put in 
irons. This was likewise refused. The Security-merchant of the | 
ship and Linguist then fell on their knees beture the magistrate. | Which the worm is liable. The extension of the area of cultivation 
The Captain was called, and required to produce the seams, which | depends mainly upon the possibi'ity of enlarging the domain of the 
he did. The jar alleged to have kilied the woman was laid before , miu.berry or of discovering some tree upon which the worms may be 
the prisoner, as was also a hat which it was said the woman wore at | 3° aceessfully supported, As is well known France and Italy used 
the time, and which bad « hole made in it, apparently by the jar: | to raise a considerable proportion of the crop annually demanded by 
The prisoner, when questioned, described the affair as ect forth European looms, and the stute of California now appvars likely to 
above, showing by signs how the accident had occurred. The hi- | prove no despicable rival to the older silk producing countries. The 
hsien expressed great irritation at this explanation. Howqua, who | descriptions of oak upon which the worm of the Yama-mai silk feeda 
was present, and the ordinary Linguist, were evidently either afraid | are 80 closely allied to the ordinary British oak that there seems to 
or unwilling to translate fully the man’s explanation. All efforts | be some reason for believicg that that pariicular worm may be much 








THE SILKWORM. 
There are two chief points to which the attention of those inter- 
ested in the cultivation of silk is most forcibly attracted, namely the 
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pos-ible extension of the area of production, and wie diseases to 
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more widely distributed than it is at present. But the value of its 
silk is still under discussion, and the only points of practical import- 
ance ns yet ascertamed regarding it are that it cannot without 
ditiiculty be worked up with the common. gilk-worm 
product, that it is more hygroscopic than the other, that its affinity 
for mordants is less, and that when subjected to the dyeing process 
the resulting colour is very different from that which under the 
gume circumstances would be produced in common silk. For this 
reason the question of the possibility of raising a hurdier race of 
worms less Jinble to disease than are the common kind,. though 
obviously destined to be of importance in the future, can at present 
hardly be said to have assumed definite shape. 


mueh 


The disenses that affect the Japanese worms have lately been 
cnrefuily investigated by Mr. Adams, with what result however 
remains to be seen Weare told that when the worms are about 
tu spin, the peasants are able to tell by a certain black mark those 
that contajn “ Uji” from those not so affected. Byt what “Uji” 
is we aro not informed except so fur as that it is not pébrine. Now 
pébrino is a disease resulting from o specific organic poison, it is 
coutnzious, aud also transmissible by propagation. Amongst sn 
immense number of cards of Japanese eggs submitted to Siznor 
Cavelleri, he did not find one free from it, and the Marquis 
Crivelli found only six perfectly sound cards out of fifty. The 
Jnpancse authorities are now exerting themselves most energetically 
with u view to acquire ull the information possible regarding the 
conditions of successful worm-rearing as to trentment of eggs, modi- 
flention of the natural process of hatching, food and so forth. 
Moun» hilo the matter is exciting very great interest in Europe, and 
especially in Franve where Pasteur has addressed himself to the 
two points which we have set at the hend of this article. He has 
comv to the conclusions that many of the colonies of Great Britain 
ure perfectly adapted to the cultivation of the mulberry and the 
propngation of the Silkworm, and that not only may the disenscs at 
present fatal be finally stamped out, but that the cultivation of silk 
may by judicious means be made far more successful than it ever 
‘yet lus been. Pasteur has given most of his attention to the inves- 
tigution of pébrine. Before we sum up the results of his inquiries 
on this subject, however, we would mention that he has discovered 
another malady which has been called fluckerie, which exists along 
with pébrine but it is quite distinct from this latter. Whether or 
not it will turn out to be the ‘* Uji” we are anxious to learn. Turn- 
ing now to the Inbours undertaken by Pasteur at the instance of the 
il.ustrious chemist Dumas, we find that they were rendered imperative 
by the ruinous falling off in the production of cocoons in France. In 
1853 France collected twenty six millions of kilogrammes of cocoons. 
Tn 1865 she collected no more than four millions. The scourge had 
been opposed but not arrested. We learn from Cornalia, quoted by 
Nature, that in 1860 the pharmacope@ia of the silkworm was as com- 
plicated as that of man. Guses, liquids and solids had been laid 
under contribution. Froin chlorine to sulphurous acid, from nitric 
_ cid to rum, from sugar to sulphate of quinine, all had boen invoked 
:. but tg no purpose in behalf of the luckless worm. In 1863 the 
~ Minister of Agriculture promised to pay half a million of franca for 
_ un infullible remedy. But nothing succeeded, and the prospects of 
the Fr uch silk crop grew year by year gloomier and gloomier. 


Pustour’s first step was to estublish what pébrine was not. Many 
years rgu a vegetable parasite propagated by spores which, carried 
- from pluoe to place by the wind, spreud contagio: over u very wide 
urea, uttucked the worms, but was not hereditary. This was known 
ag muscardine. But muscardine is now very rare; it seems to have 
been driven vut of the fleld by the more destructive pébrine. This 
latter name is derived from the black spots with which the affected 
worms ure covered. The disease manifests itself by these spots, by 
causing a curious fastidiousness in food, by arresting growth, pro- 
ducing weakness and languor, and finally by causing early death. 
These, which after all are only symptoms, were found associated 
- with the presence of vibratory corpuecles in the blood, the tissues and 
the eggs, and thus after a series of patient observations indefatigably 
enrried out by several savans between 1819 and 1859, the fons et 
origo mali was in the latter year fully identified and the discovery 
applicd practically to the selection of eggs. But although the test 
of corpuscular activity within the eggs was valuable as positive evid- 
ence, it frequently proved fullacious on iis negative side. The pre- 
sence of the corpuscles referred to becomes fatal in two ways. The 
silkworm is cisensed, and the viscid fluid whence the cocvon is 
produced is in process of time completely replaced by densely packed 
masses vf corpuscles. But strangely enough the worm appears to 
have no instinctive knowledge of the change which has operated in 
its economy, for it frequently performs all the processes of spinning 
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after it has nothing left to spin. The corpuscles grow and increase 
with the growth of the insect, and although oa pébrinous egg or worm 
may under the miscroscope appear healthy, yet infallibly after the 
ezg is hatched, and the worm hus passed through its two or three 
skin changes and has begun to spin, the corpuscles become sensible 
to the glass-— When the chrysalis is formed or after it devclops into 
a moth there is not the slightest difficully, and thus it is evident 
that the extraordinary cyclic changes that unite successive genera- 
tions of silkworins have no effect whatsoever upon the dependent or 
independent vitality of the pébrine corpuscles. But, and this we 
conceive to be a very important point us bearing on the investigations 
going on in Japan, as the corpuscles are more highly developed in 
the moth than they are in any previous stage, Pusteur made the moth 
his starting point. There is unother reason for this, and one of still 
greater practical importance. If the eggs from healthy moths (and 
in the case of mths the negative evidence is fully satisfactory) be 
carefully segregated, ao that they shall not become infected by cone 
tact with diseased worms or with germg contained in the dust of the 
breeding chambers, the chances are in favour of their escaping. But 
even if they do not cacape, they will »ot perish before spinni.g their 
cocoons. In other words, if the disease be only acquired and be not 
hereditary, the silk crop for that year will not be affected. But these 
worms after thus producing their quota of silk, unquestionable 
either as to quality or quantity, will develop into chryealides and 
thence into moths so infested with corpuscles as to be utterly unfit 
to produce eggs spitable for breeding. ‘This is Pasteur’s grand dis- 
covery, and hence it follows that the moth and the moth alone gives 
evidence of any value, and that whatever may be the subsequent — 
history of each individual worm, the moth-test secures the next orop. 

We will not follow out tho extended observations made regarding 
the mode of introduction or the potency of the poison. Suffice it to 
say that on the 16th April 1868, Pastcur crushed an infected worm 
und sincared it over some mulberry leaves which were thon given to 
thirty healthy worms. On the 26:h corpuscles were found in two}; 
on the 28th all were covered with the characteristic black spots, and 
the infected worms were not more than two-thirds of tle size of 
others kept apart and not infected. By the llth May twenty four 
out of the thirty had perished, and the remaining six were crammed 
with corpuscles. Artificiul inoculation was equally successful, and it 
was then found that the worms wound and inoculate one another 
with their crochets. 

We do but scant justice to this important subje:t by compressing 
its (liscussion into tho narrow limits of an article. Every one ine 
terested in the culture of silk has a stake in the matter, and cannot 
do better than procure and study Pusteur’s recently published book 
Sur la Maladie des vers a soie.—Shanghai Cycle. 





“PASSAGES FROM THE ENGLISH NOTE-BOOKS OF 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE.” 


Tuosg of our readera who are familiar with the writ. 
ings of the best Amerionn authors will appreciate the 
following review of Hawruonne’s last work, and to many 
Americaus who have not been fortunate enough to visit 
the land of their forefathers, and whose sympathies with 
it have been somewbat deadened, even if not transiently 
alienated, passages in this short critique will bring the 
conviction that whatever may be their own sources of 
national pride, there aro ample reasons for that affection- 
ate yearning after England which distinguishes most 
cultivated Americans, and which has inspired some of the 
most beautiful passages both of their poets and prose 
writers. 


For the sake of the author as well as of the subject, these volumes 
deserve and will doubtless obtain a hearty welcome in this country. 
Mr. Hawthorne as a writer of fiction reminds us of Charles J.amb as 
an essayist. Bo'h authors have produced work of first-rate quality, 
but of » kind which is caviure to the multitude. Neither “Elia” 
nor Hawthorne will ever be as popular as Scott, and Dickens, and 
Trollope are popular. To enjoy them keenly a special taste is necd- 
ed, but let tho flavour of their genius be once appreciated, and it 
will ever afterwards be pronounced exquisite. Lamb in his own line 
ia unapproachable, and the author of the “Scarlet Letter” is not 
likely to mect with a rival in his peculiar field. 
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To our thinking these Passages from Mr. Hawthorno’s Note-books 
Are even more interesting than the work which he published during 
his lifetime under the title of “ Our Old) Home.” 
ness adout the notes that is missing in the finished work, while in 
both it is casy to trace the personal characteristics of the writer— 
his sonsitiveness, his love of all natural beauty, his tender and rev- 
erent feeling for what is old, conbined with an appreciation, scarcely 
a part of himself perhaps, but foreed upon hin by his nationality, 
for the forms of life and government prevailing in the States. If 
Hawthorne had been born amongst us, his heart, if not his intellect, 
woul.l have been in favor of whatever is established and of whatever 
bears upon it the mossy greenness of ave. He lacks language to 
express his delight in our cnthedrals, in the quaint architectural 
charms of such cities ns Oxford, Chester and Warwick; in tho old 
customs that still prevail in some of our rural districts ; in the 
respect shown in England for whatever carries with it an authority 
that originated in bygone ages. “It is wicked,” he writes, ‘to look 
at these solemn, old churches in a hurry ;”’ and again he says :— 

“ Cathedrals often make me miserable from my inadequacy to take 
them wholly in; and, above all, | dospise myself when I sit down to 
describe them, And again, I admire this in Gothic architecture, 
that you cannat master it all at ono-, that it is not a nuked outline, 
but ns deep and rich as human nature itself. , . . . Ofall 
English things that I have seen methinks the churches disappoint 
me least. J fcel, too, that there is something much more wonderful 
‘ny them than T have yet had time to know and experience.” 

Then he notes with admiration—and, we fear, gives us on this 
Account more praise than we deserve—the oireful manner in which 
our meadow paths and fuotways are preserved from generation to 
generation, An American furmer, he says, would plough the: over 
Without u thought. Mr. Hawthorne observes somewhere that it is 
im, ossible to describe scenery, but his English note-books belie the 
assertion. No writer that we know of lus ever described the special, 
and ina sense pecricss, charms of English Inndscape with greater 
accuracy or with more tenderness of feeling. His accuracy is that 
of the draughtsman, hia tenderness that of the poet ; and it is cu- 
rious to observe as he jasses over the country how the landscape, 
although new to him, is not strange, but ie rather a familiar adjunct 
to the Old Home which he had seen in visions and dreamt of in 
dreams, and gained acquaintance with from many books in the new 
country of his birth. Of one beautiful spot he writes :—" It is en- 
tirely English, and like nothing that one sees in America ; yet I feel 
agit T wight have lived here a long while ago, and had now come 
back because I retained pleasant recollections of it.” The contrast 
between the scenery of America and that of England strikes him at 
every turn, and ulmost always to to the advantage of our country. 
Two or three instances of this may be worth quoting; in language 
us well as in thought, they are singularly characteristic of the writer 
The tullowing passage was written in the English lake district :— 

“T question whether any part of the world looks so beautiful as 
England—this part of England at least—on a fine summer moening. 
It makes one think more cheerfully of huinan life to seo euch a 
brizht, universal verdure; such sweet, rural, peaceful, flower-bordered 
cottn:es—no cottages of gentility, but dwellings of the Inbouring 
poor ; such nice villas ulong the roadside, so tastefully contrived for 
comfort and beauty, and adorned more and more, yeur after year, 
with the cure and afterthought of people who meun {fo live in them 
8 great while, and feel o8 if their children might live in them also ; 
oud 8» they plant trees to overshadow their walks, and train ivy and 
oll beautiful vines up against their walls, and thus live for the future 
in another sense than we Arericaus do. And the climate helps 
them: out, and wakes everything moist and green and full of tender 
life, instead of dzy and arid, as human life and vegetablo life is so 
apt to Le with us. Certainly, Englund can present a more attractive 
face than we can.” 

The next passage we mean to quote was written from Newby 
Bridge :— 


There is a fresh- 


“The roads give us beautiful walks along the riverside, or wind 
awny among the gentle hills ; and if we had nothing else to look at 
in these walks, the. hedges and stone fences would alford interest 
enough, so many and pretty are the flowers, roses, honey-suckics, 
and other sweet things, and so abundantly does the moss and ivy 
grow anong the old stones of the fences, which would never have a 
Finsle siioot of vegetation on them in America till the very end of 
Isut here, no sooner is a stone fence bu'lt than Nature sets 
tu work to make it a part of herself. She adopts it and adorns it 
as if it were her own child. A little sprig of ivy may be seen creep- 
ing un the side and clinging fast with its many feet; a taft of grass 
roots itself between two of the stones where a little dust from the 


time. 
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rond has been moistened into soil for it; a small bunch of fern 
grows in another such crevice ; a deep soft, green moss spreads iteelf 
over the topand all along the sides of tho fence; and wherever nothing 
else will grow, licens adhere to the stones and variezate their hues. 
Finally, a grent deal of shrubbery is sure to cluster along its extent, 
and take away all hardness from the outlire ; and so the whole stone 
fence looks as if God had had at leazt as much to do with it as man.” 

In another place he remarks in the samo strain, “ Natare is cer- 
ta‘nly a more genial playfellow in England than i: my own country. 
She is always ready to lend her aid to any benutifying purpose.” 
It would be easy to multiply passages like these, and othera in 
which, with passionate enthusiasm, Mr. Hawthorne dilates upon the 
rare charms of English landscape, and of the art which lias prown 
incorporate with it. ‘The beayty of English scenery,” he says, 
‘“‘makes me desperate; it is so impossible to desoribe it. or in any 
wav to record its impressions, and such a pity to leavo it un- 
described.” And so in writing hia notes on Oxford he remarks :— 

“Tam in despair about the architecture and old edifices of these 
Oxford callegos—it is a0 impossible to exprosa them in words. They 
are themselves as the architect left them, and as time has mo lifed 
and improved them, the expression of an idea which dves not admit 
of being otherwise expressed or translated into anything else. Those 
old battlemented walls around the quadrangles, many gables, the 
windows with stone pavilions, so very antiqys, yet some of them 
adorned with fresh flowers in pots—a very sweet contrast; the ivy 
mantling the grey stone, and the influite repose, both in synshine 
aud shudow, it is as if half a dozen bygone centuries had set up their 
reat here, and us if nothing of the present time ever passed through 
the deeply recessed archway thit shuts in the cuiloge from thy 
street. Not but what peop!e have very free admittance, and many 
parties of young men and girls and children cane into the gardena 
while wo were there.” 

All this is charming wri‘ing and delishtful readin: ; buat it is im- 
possible by brief extracts to give an adequate notion of the picturos 
que interest of these volumes. It is pleasant throug! the under- 
strained utterances of this diary to gain a knowledge of th. thoughts 
and feelings of an accomplished .Americun gentlenan and a great 
literary artist with regard to the land of his forefsthers. Wo Engii-h- 
men are so apt to disregard that which lies nearest 10 us that it way 
be well to be reminded by a foreigner of the treasures wo p 3ses3 in 
this island. Homo-travel no doubt bas its drawbacks; but that it 
has an infinite charm for those who will pursuo it leisurely und are 
not in tvo great a hurry for enjoyment is evident from these delight- 
ful volumes. Mr. Hawthorne, like every man of strong feelings, has 
very decided predilections and antipathies. He can see little beauty 
in Englishmen. He acknowledges that although there are souw 
Englishmen whom he likes, ‘a cold thin medium intervenes between 
our most intimate approaches.” He declares, which may possibly 
be true also of the States, that our nation is prone to arrogance and 
conceit. He thinks that Americans possess a quicker and morv sub- 
tle recognition of genius that the Engl.sh people ; and, in short, as is 
perfectly reasonable and fitting, he prefers his own land and country: 
men to oura. 

Tu conclusion, we have @ remark to make with regard to the 
publication of these private journals. Mr. Hawthorne, be it remem: 
berod, wrote them for his own benefit, not for that of the public; 
and the responsibility of the published statements rests, theref 70, 
with the editor. It is difficult to say exectiy how far it is wise und 
right to produce a man’s private opinion of persons whom he mut 
with in society, and who are atillliving among us. Mr. Howthorne, 
albeit. an American, had no taint of whet he tera American ob ru. 
siveness. IZe was a thorough gentleman, sid would never fur the 
sake of literary capital have betrayed tiie confidunces of private life. 
That this is done to any great extent in these volures we do not 
say; but there is oceasionully a freedom of expression with regard 
to the character aud personal peculiarities of living men and women 
which we think Mr. Hawiborne would have avuiled if he coud 
have foreseen this pudlicat on of his Notes. —Pull Mull Bu.lget. 


Toe GgpmMaN WouNDED AND Bruaian NeEvreacity.—We 
have reason to believe that the proposal to transport tho Qer- 
man wounded through Luxemburg and. Belgium hes been fiually 
abandoned. At first sight this extraordinary propositiun—imade in 
the name of humanity—had the cover of that excuse for its recom- 
mendation, and we c: nnot be suppr.sed if a sentiment of pity for 
suffering induced the kind-hearted to give it & momentury support. 
But it becume obvious, even to the most jutiful, on cxamination, that 
their good feelings wers merely being played upon by an appeal 
which, if listened to, would not shorten the pangs of the wounded, 
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whilst it would actively promote the resources and increase the 
strength of a belligerent. It was very clear that Aix-la-Chapelle is 
not so near to the seat of war as Mannheim, Mayence and Coblentz, 
to say nothing of Treves and Landau. The wounded, then, can be 
sent to these cities with as great care and expedition as to cities be- 
yond the Belgian frontier ; but in order to effect this, not only muet 
the voice of humanity be listened to, but a deaf ear must be turned 
to the exigencies of the invader. He mugt stop the advance of siege 
trains, the march of reinforcements, and the furtherance of convoys 
of ammunitions and of materiel in order to permit of the transport 
of the thousands of disabled men who have to be sent home. This 
may, and indeed must, be highly inconvenient, but neutral Powers 
are essentially precluded from entertaining the question in this 
sense. It is demonstrably absurd to look at the Treaty of which 
the ink is hardly dry, signed only ten days ago, and to entertain any 
such question as that which has been raised. By that Treaty the 

" absolute neutrality of Belgium was guaranteed, and England solemn- 
ly pledged herself to take arms for its vindication against the belli- 
gerent who should violate the guaranteed territory. Pledged to this 
engagement so distinotly, its terms having been discussed and ex- 
plained in both Houses of Parliament, it would have been impossible 
for the Cabinet to admit that the Prussian Government should make 
use of the State thus neutralised for ites individual “aid and com- 
‘fort,’’ and that a belligerent should thus directly add to his means 
_ of offensive warfare by relieving himself from a vital embarrassment. 
' Buch an infringement of the spirit and letter of the Treaty so 
recently signed would have justified the French in summoning our 
aid for its vindication, and it is hardly necessary to point out that, 
if it acceded to suoh a requisition, this country mighthavebeen placed 
in a situation more than delicate; on the other hand. if we had 
refused to stand by our pledged word, we should have exposed 
ourselves to such a reproach of want of good faith as has never yet 
been incurred by England. Under these circumstances the English 
_Cnbinet have had but one course to propose, namely, to maintain 
the Treaty in its integrity, and to take steps to prevent any such 
infringement of its provisions as that under consideration. It may 
well be asked why, when we are blessed with the turbulent 

_ Chennel dividing us from these hideous contests, we should 
with our eyes open, step across it and ¢stablish for En- 
’ gland a frontier in Europe, a cursé from which our insular 
position has by nature freed us? We have however, chosen to 
7 assume this responsibility, and we have taken upon ourselves to 
_ ensure against all comers the neutrality and independence of a 
wedge of territory thrusting itself into the very flanks of great 
Powers whose jealousies and huge armaments have now cul- 
' minated in a etruggle for life or death; and having decided to 
involve ourselves, after our loud proclamations of non-intervention 
«in the afffirs of Europe, we must accept the consequences, of which 
clearly the very first is to maintain the validity of the Convention 
to which we have just set our hands. It is barely more than a weok 
__ old, and it would test the ingefuity of Lord Russell to find a prece- 
dent for the desertion of so recent a pledge. If, indeed, the snows of 
winter or the forces of nature had made the conveyance of the 
wounded absolutely impraticable, save through neutral territory, the 
‘questions of humanity might have been raised to some purpose; but 
__ when the accommodation sought for is elearly not for the sake of hu- 
manity, but for the direct objects of belligerency, this country would 
"forfeit its good faith if for more than an instant it should entertain 
such a proposition. It was for one moment, and one moment only, 
considered by the neutrals concerned ; and, if we may believe certain 
papers, even that short interval was employed by the Germans on 
the principle that silence gives consent. But hesitation scon gave 
place to conviction, and whatever facilities a firet impulse might have 
been disposed to accord, have now been positively and finally with- 
drawn. French or German soldiers, or German or French wounded 
are free to resort to Belgium as refugees ; but it is now seen that it 
is impossible to send the convoys of a belligerent through the terri, 
tories of a neutral State, whether those convoys contain wounded, or 
prisoners, or soldiers. The ftag of a belligerent cannot cover his con- 
voys. The invasion of neutrality is complete by the acknowledgement 
of his right to railway facilities and conveyance, whether of munition, 
of stores, or of wounded. And when it is further considered that 
the transport of these last, sets free the lines in his rear for aggres- 


sive purposes, the pretence of neutrality vanishes, and the State 
affording these advantages becomes a participator inthe war. These 
views have so completely prevailed that we may now dismiss thie 
unpleasant complication from the list of pending questions. The 
Belgian Government has made haste to withdraw from the conces- 
sion which at one moment it was almost prevailed upon to accord, 
and its position, and the position of this country, becomes once more, 
in deed as in word, one of absolute and impartial neutrality,—(Post.) 
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Tue DeaTH Rorwu.—The first official lists of losses in the field 
have been made public at Berlin. Our Prussian correspondent 
analysing them says :— 

Although restricted to officers, and referring only to a few intro- 
ductory engagements, they contain figures which will not easily be 
erased from the minds of men. A Prussian regiment on a war 
footing hus 8,006 men with 69 officers. Of these 69 officers the 74th 
Regiment (Hanoverians) lost no less than 80 in killed and wounded 
at Wissemburg. The 77th (also Hanoverians) on the same occasion 
lost 25 officers; the 89th (Rhinelanders), 26; the 82nd (Hessians), 
19; the 95th (Thuringians), 16; the 83rd (Hessians), 14; the 58rd 
(Westphalians), 11; the 88th (Nassauers), 9; the 80th (Hessians), 
8; eto. Still worse was it at Woerth. There the 68th Regiment 
(Poseners) had $2 dead and wounded officers ; the 59th (Poseners), 
23; the 7th (King’s Grenadiers—Lower Silesians and German 
Poseners), 85; the 47th (Lower Silesians), 29; the 46th (Lower 
Silesians), 88; the 57th (Lower Silesians), 80; the 6th (West- 
phalians), 28; the 87th (Westphalians), 25, etc. But the most 
frightful carnage of all in the earlier part of the campaign was at 
Spicheren, whose steep and precipitous heights, defended by a tear- 
ing fire from cannon, mitraillevses, and Chassepots, were twice as- 
saulted in vain and at last carried at the point of the bayonet. On 
this spot 10,000 Prussians, gradually increased to 27,000, struggled 
against 40,000 French. Though the official list does not yet extend 
to this sanguinary encounter, there can be no doubt as to the core 
rectness of the private intelligence, which gives the total of the 
Josses as 2,297, of whom 811 are deag and 1,486 wounded. Ao- 
Cordingly, every twelfth man was killed or wounded. Some com- 
panies left nearly one-half their men on the spot. Passing on to 
the tremendous three days battle near Mets, we have but private 
intelligence, and this only referring to individual detachments; yet 
we know already enough to imagine the rest. On the 14th, in the 
action named after Pange, or Courcelles, the 48th (Rhinelanders) 
lost $Z officers and 891 rank and file; in other words, about one. 
third its complement. A rifle battalion in the same locality was by 
the enemy's fire deprived of nine of its officers and 270 rank and 
file—s. ¢., of a third of the officers and a fourth of the men. On the 
14th, as well as on the 16th—the latter being the battle of Mars-la- 
Tour, or Vionville—the losses of the Prussians were comparatively 
greater than those of the French, the former being on both occa- 
sions greatly outnumbered, yet holding fast the enemy with a bull- 
dog’s tenacity, to give their main force time to come up and engage 
him in right earnest. At Mars-la-Tour the best blood of the coun- 
try was spilt like water. Within a few moments, by the unexpected 
unmasking of 8 mitrailleuse battery, Count Westarp, Count Weede- 
len, Baron Kleist, Henry VII., Prince of Reuss, Baron Grimm, 
Baron Witzleben, and many other noblemen of high rank and posie 
tion,. were killed. The grand finale at Rexonville, or Gravelotte, on 
tlie 18th, where the Prussian hosts, at last assembled in strength, 
are said to have suffered a loss of 18,000 combatants, was worthy of 
the beginning.— (Times) 


Shipping Entelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 

Oct. 15, Courter, Rus. Str., Nye, 5C9, from Hakodate, General, to 
Walsh, Hall & Co. 

Oct. 16, Ada, Brit. ship, Jones, 686, from London, General, to 
Shaw Winstanley & Co: 

Oct. 16, Sobole, Rus. Gun Boat, Kologerase, from Hakodate. 

Oct. 17, Ades, Brit. Str. Andrews, 816, from Shanghai ia Inland 
Sea, General, to P. & O, Co, ‘ 

Oct. 17, Costa Rica, Am. Str., Williams, 2000, from Hiogo, 
Nagasaki, General, to P. M. 8. 8. Co. 

_ Oct. 17, Moneka, Am. Str., Fessenden, 550, from Hiogo, General, 

to Smith Baker & Co. 

Oct. 18, Ariel, Am. Str., Burditt, 1,800, from Northern Coast, . 
Japanese aoe Brit. barq, Willi ‘ 

Oct. 20, R. H. Jones. Bri P iams, 802, from N. * 
Coals, to Aspinall, Cornes & Co. _—_ 

Oct. 20, Mary Miller, Brit. barq., Taylor, 262, from Newchwang, 
Beans, to Chinese. 
- Oct. oe China, Amr. Str. Freeman, from Hongkong, Mails, to 

. M.S. 8. 

rei Golden Age, Amr. Str, Cobb, from Shanghai, Mails, to 
P. M. 8. S. 

Oct. 22, Volga, Fr, Str., Boubee, 1,400, from Hongkong, 15 inst., 
Mails &c., to M. I. Co. 


DEPARTURES. 


Oct. 16, Godavery, Fr. Str., De Gerard, 900, for Hongkong, Mails 
despatched by M. I. Co. ais . 

Oct. 17, French Ships—Venus, Dupleiz and Linois, for an une 
known Port. 
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Oct. 18, Oregonian, Ara. Str., Dearborn, 2,500, for Shanghai vi 
Tnland Sea, General, despatched by P. M. 8. 8 Company. es 

Oct. 20, Rose of Australia, Brit brig, Desbrough, 262, for Coast 
o! China, Ballast, despatched by Master. 

Oct. 20, Sunshine, Brit. ‘Str., Wateon, 281, for Hougk G 
despatched by Aspinal Cornes’& Co. ; ate 

Oct. 21, Mowtan, Am. Str., Hussey, 450, for Inland sea, 
gree rhe despatched by Walsh Hall & Co. 

et. 21, Aden, Brit. Str., Andrews, 816, for Hi 

despatched by P. & O. Co. ” Be treo RON Sn 


PASSENGERS, 


Per Sunshine, from Hiogo, arrived 13th i : 
end Or we 10, 18th instant ;—Mr. O’Hara 
er Moneka, f. — ; 
rater from Hiogo.—Messrs. Crawfurd; Goole, and 25 
Per Costa Riea from Shanghai, &o., arrived’ 17th instant: For 
‘Yokohama—Mrs. Simmons, Mr. and Mrs. Simpson, Mrs. Bosson, 
Messra, L. Borel, M. Wilson, Bavier and servant, Jacquemot and 
servant, C. Favre Brandt, McKenzie, Fanne, Reffliand, and Bergmano, 
67 Japanese and 2 Chinese in tho stecrage. For San Francisco 
Mons. Jules, Dr. Martin. For Liverpool—Mr. R. Gray. 
6 Per Godavéry, despatched 16th instant: For Saigon—Messrs. 
Tare Richard, Simon, Dhiriart, (officers of Marine), Messrs. Dufosse, 
ournier, Defienne, Pierre, and Chenot, (sailors and soldiers). For 


Japanese 





Marseilles— Mesers, Polano, Lovera, Cheapello, Golettis, Sir Edmund | . 


and Lady Hornby, 

Per China, from Hongkong: For Yokohama.——Mrs, Wm. B. 
Cobb, Mr. Sackermann, and 7 in Steerage. For San Francisco.— 
Rev. J. A. Davis and wife, O. A. Gihon, John Lindsay, Rev. G. M. 
Gordon. D. O. L. McDermott, and 78 in Steerage. , 

Per Golden Age, from Shanghai, &c.: For Yokohama.—J. Mait- 
Jand, Mr. Tunlenback. A. Cocke. J. F. Twombly, G@. J. Morton, G. 
Nickson, Thomas Carter, C. C. Williams, D. Muirhead, Capt. W. 
Whitter. Gifford G. Moody, and seven Chinese, one hundred and 
thirty-eight Jnpanese, and ono Malay. For §San_ Francisco, 
&0.—Captain S. Nicholson U.SN., J. L. Kirkland, Rev. E. B. 
Inslee and family, A. O. Oook, Mrs. J. 8. Eames and 
2 children. M. Theotoky, J. S. Armstrong, J. Scott Stewart, F. A. 

; Edwards, E. T. Young, 0. H. McCashin, J. Mackellar, J. G. Purdon 
and family, O. E. Counce, 2 U. 8. seaman, and 8 Chinese. 

Per Volga, from Hongkong.— Messrs. Farfarra and Lagon’ 


CARGO. 


Per Godavéry, despatched 16th instant :— ne, ae 
Silk Worm'e Hgge............scrccessssssceesesseeeee 248 Cnses. 
Sundries ..............cscceceeeesees ssseseseee 1,000 pkgs. 
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REPORTS. 


WEATIIER REPORT 8. 8. “SUNDA.” 


Left Hongkorig October Srd at 5 o’clock P.u, had strong N. E. 
monsoon and fine weather on the Chinn Coast as far as tho Tae 
Islands ; from.thence to Yan Diemen Straits had fresh N. E. winds 


and thick rainy weathers passed Capo Chichakoff nt 8.00 a.m on]. 
gale | sails wero blown out of the gaskets, with some lesver damages about 


Sunday the 9th; from thence had an incrensing strong WE. 
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blowing a furious sh aac, but the gusts less frequent, the sky clear- 
ing overhead and the moon showing occcasionally, the scud flying at 
a furious pace, ship labouring heavily. 
Midnight, Barometer 28.89 wind 8. W., moderating fast Lut a 
fearful sea still running. | ; 
October 18th. Daylight—Barometer 29.30, wind S. W., strong 
breeze and fine clear weather overhead, heavy confused sca. Pro- 
ceeded full speed for Yokohama arriving there at 8 P.M. 
Saw no vessels outside, but passed considerable quantities of 
wreckage apparently of native vessels. 
GEO. FRED. CATES, 
Commander. 


a == 


The following are the readings of the Barometer :—~ 


Oct. 11th, 4 P.Mescccccceoeoe-29.95 Oct. 12th, 9 P.00........44..28.26 


2th, midyight....... +...29.50 9.40 P.M.........28.59 
10.80 a.M..........29.38 10 P.M...cccccees 28.47 
TOON ...cevecereeee 20-14 10.25 P.y.......28.53 
BPM sisegevckcs .»- 28.90 10.45 P.M....... 28.58 
4 P Mi .cccccccceees.. 98.70 Ll P.M....ccceee. 28 60 
6 PM... sees see0e0e 20.56 midnight.,......28.89 
8 P.M...ccersseve..- 28-40 (Oct. 13th, daylight.........29.30 


° 





The British barque Lorton, from London 147 days. Left May 
20th (had mostly fine weather all the pasenge (9 Anjer); crossed the 
Equator 27th June, passed Cape of Good Hope 23rd July, and had 
variable wind and fair weather, running down the Eusting in Lat. 33 
to 89 degrees &. Had strong S. K trades und arrived at Anjer 31st 
August. Had changeable weather with heavy squalls and muoh rain, 
up the China se: as far aos North end of Luzon Island, but encounter. 
ed 8 severe typhoon off the south end of Fo«mosa on the Ydth, 
aid 25th September (Bar. 29.32), but which did not do much 
‘damage to the ship. Encountered another typhoon betwen 
Formosa and Foochow (S.W.), which lasted about 18 hours but 
having plenty of sea room were enabled to keep clear of the vortex, 
Had easterly wind and fair weather till 11th October, and 
when (mae Saki bore East, distant about 20 miles it commenced 
to blow from E. N. E. with a high Bar. (30.10) Ther. 76; wind 
increasing as fast as sail could be reduced. Jove to under a lower 
maintopesail, and at daylight passed a Barque supposed to be Vary 
Miller (spoken two days previoue) heading North under a close. 
reefed maiatopsail ; gale and sea increasing rapidly, Barometer very 
irregular falling 8 to 4 tenthe of an inch, then rising a tenth and 
falling again till 9. mu. on the 12th when it was down to 28.03— 
It had then been blowing a terrifie typhoon for about 10 hours, 
every hour increasing in violence, with a fearful high and turbulent 
sea, and the atmosphere eo thick with rain and foam, that wo were 
not able to see 20 yards from the ship. Wind during the whole 
time hauling from E.N.E. to 8. E.S. and S.W. At 11 gale 
abating perceptibly we wore ship to Northward to avoid a lev shore. 

Atdaylight wind W. 8. W. moderato gale graduutly decreasing 
we kept away and made sail, At noon, i-usiyama bore N. N. k. 
At 6 p.m. passed rock, at 7 P.M. on the 14th arrived in the bay. | 

During the night of the storm Mai:top gallant mast ynd several 


with a very high sea and thick dirty weather, vory heavy rain at! the deck. 


‘times, but hich Barometer until 4.00 p.m. of the 11th when the wind 
and sea had increased so much that the ship could no longer be 
kept on her course, dipping both bow and stern under and threaten- 
ing to sweep the deoks ; Burometor still high 29.95. - Hove ship to 
on Port tack, under close reefed main trysail. During the night 
the wind increased to a heavy yale with furious guste and a tremen- 


The Russian Steamer Courier reports, having left Hakodate ou the 
11th jnstant, encountered a terrific typhoon on 12th instant, on 18th 
passed a British Ship Onward inward bound off Cunonsaki. . 

British Ship Ada reports, having left London un the 16th June, 
and the Start on 21st June. Experienced moderate wenther to the 
Equator which was crossed on the 13th July in Long, 28.31 Weat, 


dous Easterly sea, ship behaving splendidly and shipping no, water; The S. E. trades were vory unsettled, pussed the Meridian of the 


to hurt; after midnight the Barometer began to fall and at day- 
light October 12th stood at 29 60—wind still N. E. ane 
At 10.304.m. Barometer falling fast (29.88) wind veering te E.N.E. 


Cape of Good Hope on the 14th August, where strong galce from 
N. N. W. and syually weather prevuiled, from thence strong gulea 
to the Tasmanian coast which was sighted September 7ih. Vurinblo 


‘ with every indication of a typhoon coming up from the 8. EH. and! winds were met with along the cuast of New South Wales and 
travelling to the Westward or North Westward. Wore ship and} Queensland, sighted the Svloman Island, from thence to arrival 


came to on Starboard tack, shi 
Nooh, increasing gale, with 
Bar. 29.14. 


heading North to N.N.W. 
iving rain, ship labouring heavily 


encountered variable winds, with heavy cross scus. 
Russian Gun-buat Sobole reports, having Irit Hakodute on ihe 
9th instunt, frst four days encountered heavy gules, during which 


2 p.m. whole gale with terrific squalls, the air filled with foam | lost a boat and carried away jibboom, lattcr part of the pussuge 
and blinding rain. A fearful sea, everything battened down; sccured , moderato weather. 


boats, sails &c. with extra lashings: Barometer 28.90—wind East. 


3.30 pw. lost Port cutter, which was smashed by a heavy sea.| Na 


4.00 p.m. Barometer 28.70 wind Kast, blowing furiously and the 
aca flying over the ship fore and aft. Cut away the Fort life boat to 


S.S. Aden, W. B. Andrews, left Shanghai Oot. 8th, arrived at 
ki Oct. 10th; left Nagasaki Oct. 12th; arrived at Kobe Oct. 
14th; left Kobe Oct. 15th, arrived at Yokohuma Oct. 17th. From 
Shanghai to Nagasaki experienced fresh North Eusterly wiid, and 


- save the Funnel. which was endangered by the stays being secured ' cloudy weather. From Nagasaki to lulund Sea espe strong 


to the rail with the life bont davits. 


6.00 p.u. Barometer 28 56; wind E. 8. E. blowing atill harder, the} 15 hours. 
7.00 P.M.! and fine weather. 


sea smashing everything moveable about the decks. 
steering gear carried sway and the tiller flying from side 


North Easterly gale, anchored in Kawachi Isay (Spex Strait) for 
From Kobe to Yokohaua moderate North Kusterly 


The British barque BR. H. Jones, reports having left Nugnasaki on 


to side, all hands using every exertion to get it secured. 800) the Sth instant, experienced strong N. KE. gales ull the pnssag:; saw 


p.M. Barometer 28.40 wind S.&. a furious typhoon, blowing with 
fearful gusts and blinding rain and drift, and nlmoet total darkness. 
. Vivid lightning to tho We-t and S.W., ship behaving well, but almost 
under water and labouring heavily. 9.00. Barometer 28.26, wind 
8. S. E. terrific typhoon, the wind roaring and blowing with incon- 
ceivenble fury, the air one mass of rain and drift, vivid lightning to 
the Westward; the ship labouring heavily in a stupendous, confused 
sea, and shipping water on both sides. (9.30 p.m. Barometer ceased 
fulling, wind South. 9.40 p.m. Barometor 28.39. 10.00 PM. Baro- 
- meter 28.47. 10.25 Barometer 28.53. 10.45 Barometer 28.58.) Got 
the tiller secured after great exertions, and some danger to the officers 
uud crew. 11.00 p.m. Barometer rising 28.60 wind S. S. W. still 
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no vessels outside. 


a 


BUSCH SCHRAUB & Co. 


SHIP CHANDLERS, 
MAIN STREET, No. 55. 


Yokohama, Sept. 20th, 1870. d12m. 
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NOTICE. 
25th February, 1870. 
Mr. A. H. Prince has this day assumed the general 
management of this Oflice. 
All letters and Editorial matter should be addressed to 
the Enitor only. 7 
All lotters on business rolating to Advertisements, Job. 
printing or Accounts, to bo addressed to 
Tur Manaarer, 
“JAPAN MAIL” OFFICE, 
No. 168. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 


For five lines or under:...... $1.00 per week. 
Every additional line......... $0.20 4, 

Repotitions in the “ Japan Weekly Mail” one half of 
the above rates. 

Contracts may bo mado for 3 months, or longer, pay- 
ment in advance. 

All advertisements should be at the Olico, by 4 pM. 
on the day previous to publication. Tho applications 
should specify the length of timo for which insertion 18 
required. The advertisement will otherwise bu charged 
or until counterumanded. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :— 
“ Japan. Weexty Mary” Per annum, $24; Six months 
$13; Three months, 37. Single Copies 50 cents. 
“Japan OvekLanp Mar.” per annum, $15; Six 
mouths $8; Three months $5; Single Copies 50 cents. 
For & copies and less than - sae 40 cents each. 
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+ and over oe. ees Sea Lee si 
THE | 
REPORTS & RETURNS 


FOREIGN TRADE OF 1869, 


At the opon Ports of Japan, together with the General 
Summary of the Trade, and a Report on the Comincrcial 
System of Osaka have been this day published, bound 
in a convenient form and may be had on application at 
the Japan Mail Office. 


Price, Three Dollars. 
Yokohama, July 9th, 1870. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Mr. ADAMS'S THIRD REPORT, 


ON SILK CULTURE 
Liv 0d A. ALIN: 
Copies may be obtained at the Japan Mail 
Office, No. 168. ; 


Price, One Dollar. 
Yokohama, September 2ud, i870. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Peninsular and Oriertal Steam Navigation Com- 
any reserve the option of forwarding all Goods shipped 
by their Steamers for Europe thruugh Eeypt either by 
Kail or by Canal in their own Stcamers, or in Vosscls 


employed for the purpose. 
a W. R. DALZIEL, 
Agent. 





P. & O. 8. N. Co.’s Office, 
Yokohama, March 28rd, 1870. 


Northern Assurance Company. 
FIRE AND LIVE. ; 


The undersigned are prepared to accept Fire anp 


larg risks ou behalf of this Company, and settle all 
claims thereon. 
STRACHAN & THOMAS 
Yokohama, June 4th, 1569. dif. 


Google 


INSURANCE. 


The Victoria Fire Insurance : 
Company of Hongkong, Limited. 


Capital $1,500,000, in 3,000 Shares of $500 each. 


Paid up Capital £300,000, 


Board of Directore,— 
W. H. Fonrsgs, I'sq., (Messrs. Russell & Co.), Chairman, 
S. D. Sassoon, Esq., (Messrs. David Sassoon Sons & Co.) 
J. F. Buxey, Fsq., (Messrs. Edujee Framjee, Sons & Co.) 
Hermann MEtcHEns, I'sq., (Messrs. Melchers & Co.)- 
E. DevBanco, J'sq., (Comptoir D’Escompte de Paris.) 
Aveustine& llzanp, Esq, (Messrs. Aug. Heard &. 0.) 


—— 





Lankers,— 
THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION, 





Auditors,— 
I. OW. Mitrcuenun, Fasc. 
Matrirw W. Born, Esq. 
(Chartered Bank of India, Austraiia, and China.) 


Head Ofice,— 
HONGKONG. 





Secretaries, — 


Missrs. AUGUSTINE ILEAKD & Co. 





Twenty per centum of the profils of theo Company will 
be distributed aunually as a Bonus among Contributing 
Shareholders, proportionately to the amvunt o! premia 
paid by them. 





The undersigned having been appuinted Ageuts for the 
above Company, grant Policies of Insurance against Vire 
on Buil.ings and their Contents at the Current Rates. 

No Policy Fees charged. 
AUGUSTINE HEARD & Co. 
Yokohama, July Sth, 1870. d&wOm. 


North British and Rercautile 
Insurance Company. 
NEW YORK, BOAKD OF UNDERWRITERS, 
PRUE Undersigned are tie duly uuthorized Agents for 
the above named Compauics. 
CHARLES THOREL & Co. 
Yokohaina, Dee. 30th, 1868. d&wtf.’ 


—— 





British and Foreign Marine 
Insurance Co., (Limited.) 





The undersigned bey to notify that they hold power 
of Attorney to act as Agente for the above Company, 
und are prepared to aceept Marino Risks at current 
rates, allowing a discount of Fifteen per cent. 

BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE. 

Yohonama, Oct. 21st, 1870. dtf. 


La Compagnie Lyonnaise 
d’Assurances Maritimes, (Limited.) 


Incorporated with le Lloyd Mrancais and la Compagnie 
Fraicaise d’Assuraices Maritimes. 


Aggregate Capital, Fes. 17,000,000. 


The undersigned have becn appointed Agents for tle 
above Company, and are prepared to accept MAKIN E 
KISS to ail parts of the world, at current ratcs. 

hho Pelicy lees chaiged. 
| Lik? LILIENTIAL & Co. 
Yokohaina, Sept, ldth, 1870, 12m. 
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MERCHANT STEAMERS. 
‘ 

Naw. Cartan. {Fiac& Rie. Tons. From ARRIVED. Consianzns. DzsTINaTion. ial 
Ariel Burditt Am. Str. | 1,800 | Northern Coast] Oct. 18 | P. M. 8S. S. Company Hakodate 27th inst. 
Atalanta Tullis Brit. Str. | 580 | Hiogo Sept. 24 | E. C. Kirby & Co. Uncertain 
Aroostook Borstel Jap. Str. ‘ Japanese Uncertain 
Augusta Hubbard Am. Str. | 200 | Hakodate Sept. 15 | Walsh Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Chieftain McMinnes | Brit. Str. | 900 | Hiogo Sept. 5 | Findlay Richardson&Co.| Uncertain 
China Freeman Am. Str. Hongkong Oct. 20) P.M.8. 8. Company | San Francisco 
Clan Alpine Becket Brit. Str. | 1,600 | Hongkong July 81 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.| London, &c. 
Costa Williams Am. Str. | 2,000 | Hiogo & N’saki| Oct. 17 | P. M. 8. 8. Company Shanghai, dc. 
Courier Nye Rus. Str. | 600 | Hakodate Oct. 15 | Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Giant Lowell Am. Str. 100 | Hiogo Aug. 28 | Allmand & Co, Uncertain 
Golden Age Cobb Am. Str. | 2,000 | Shanghai, &c. | Oct. 21] P. M.S. 8S. Company Shanghai, &c. 
Kinsats Preble 4m. Str. |. 75 | Hivgo Aug. 24] Order Uncertain 
Malacca Kier Brit. Str. | 1,200 | Liverpool Aug. 1 | Jas. C. Fraser & Co. Uncertain 
Moneka Fessenden | Am. Str. 550 | Hiogo Oct. 17 | Smith Baker & Co. Hiogo 22nd inst, 
Ohen Maru Mancini Am. Str. Kobé Aug. 17 | Almand & Co. Uncertain 
Otago N. G. Str.} 800 | Chefoo Jan. 28 | Textor & Co. Uncertain 
Rhein Froom N. G. Str.| 816 | Hiogo Aug. 22 | Japanese Uncertain 
Sunda Cates Brit. Str. | 1,800 | Hongkong Oct. 13 | P. & O. Compauy Hongkong 23rd inst. 
Volga Boubee Fr. Str. | 1,400 | Hongkong Oct. 22] M. I. Company. Hongkong 
Wilhelmine Emma | Donald Brit. Str. | 420 | Hiogo June 25 | Siber & Brennwald Uncertain 

MERCHANT SAILING VESSELS. 
Naw. | Cavrars (Frac& Rig! Tons. From ARRIVED ConsianxEs. Desrivation, | /*T®*DED 
a aaa) Pea TERE ER I Sep ha I, PG Degspartcu. 
Abbey Bacon Stevens Am. barg.| 473 | Newchwang | June 27 A. Heard & Co. Sa i 
Ada Jones Brit. ship | 686 | London ct. 16 | Shaw, Winstanley & Co. “joe sis 
Adelhied | Voge N.G.barg.| 210 | Niigata Aug. 1 | Japanese Government | Uncertain 
Albatros | Vanelins N.G.barq.| 425 | Liverpool July 15 | L. Kniffler & Co. lliogo 
Auteies | Ebert | N. G. ship} 805 | Saigon July 24 | Schultze Reis & Co. Uncertain 
Annie Bow McLean Brit. Schr. 250 | Hiogo Oct. 6 | Chinese Uncertain 
Arabie Migneot Fr. barq. 380 | Saigon Sept. 5 | V. Aymonin & Co. Uncertain 
Baltic Jessen N.G.barg.| 321 | Taku Aug. 24 | Chinese Uncertain 
Carl | Petersen N. G. brig) 215 | Taku Aug. 17 | Smith Baker & Co, asectsla 
Daphne ' Osuldsen Nor. Schr.| 200 Hakodate Oct. 2 | Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Day Dawn Sustenance | Brit. barg.| 398 | Rangoon Sept. 5 | Walsh Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Deerfoot Easson Brit. barqg.| 492 | Hongkong Sept. 30 | Jardine, Matheson & Co. Uncertain 
Fabius Simmons Am. Ship | 655 | Saigon May 15 | Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Falke Gottsche N.G. brig) 300 | Nagasaki Aug. 7 | L. Kniffler & Co. Hakodate 
Finzel Opzoomer | Brit. barg.) 530 | Saigon Aug. 28 | Siber & Brennwald Uncertain 
1 2 me Palmer Kin Sal. ship 2,000 Hongkong June 23 Captain Uncertain 
Gaucho Stooks Brit. barq| 380 | Yokoska Sept. 3 | Fabre Boerne & Co. Uncertain 
Hengest Burchill Am. brig | 512 | Hongkong Sept. 27 | Chinese Uncertuin 
Horatio Hardy Am. Ship | 447 | New York Sept. 6 | Smith Baker & Co. ‘Uncertain 
Jeddo Corbett Brit. barg.| 3800 | Hiogo July 26 | Cocking & Singleton Uncertain 
Juan Rattray Williams Am. barg| 480 | Rangoon Aug. 27 | Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Julie Jordan Brit. Schr.| 120 | Hakodate July 13 | Master Uncertain 
Katie Workmeister| N.G. ship| 950 | Saigon July 20/ Chinese . Uncertain 
Landrost Brown Von Harten | N.G.barg.| 300 | Newchwang | Aug. 17 | L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Lorton Love Brit. barg.| 519 | London Oct. 15) L. Knifller & Co. Uncertain 
Lota Suckline Brit. barq| 457 | London Aug. 14 / Strachan & Thomas Uncertain 
Mary Miller Taylor Brit. barq.| 262 | Newchwang Oct. 20 | Chinese Uncertain 
Min Clark Brit. ship | 626 | London June 2/ Gilman & Co. New York 
Neue Grenada Bauer N.G.barg.| 294 | Saigon July 19 | L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
North-Star Jeffrey Brit. Ship | 818 | Saigon Sept. 3 | Augustine Heard & Co.! Uncertain 
Jaigar N.G. .| 300 | Hongkong July 24 / L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 

Panama Neilson N.G.barg.| 350 | Saigon July 28 | N. T. Company Uncertain 
Pekin Seymour Am. brig | 580 | Newchwang | Sept. 27 | Walsh Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Persia Stranbeck N.G.barg.| 405 | Saigon Aug. 16 | Chinese Uncertain 
Princess Jobnson N.G. brig) 235 | Hongkong Aug. 17 | Chinese Uncertain 
Rollo Way Brit. barg.| 583 | London Aug. 31 | Shaw Winstanley & Co. | Uncertain 
R. H. Jones Williams Brit. barg.| 302 | Nagasaki Oct. 20 | Aspinall, Cornes & Co. | Uncertain 
8 Brit. barg.| 258 | Bankok June 24 | Augustine Heard & Co. | Uncertain 
Stephanie Schulte N.G.bar,., 300 | Saigon July 14 | Grosser & Co. Uncertain 
Stirlingshire McCulloch | Brit. barg.| 560 | Hongkong Sept. 30 | Aug. Heard & Co. Uncertain 
St. Peter Fullerton | Brit. ship | +426 | Saigon July 9 | Macpherson & Marshall) Uncertain 
Triton Asmussen | N.G.ship| 580 ms July 81 | L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Vigil Gil Brit. ship | 550 | London Sept. 4 | Shaw Winstanley & Co. | Uncertain 
Violette Wilson Brit. barg.| 381 | Hongkong Oct. 10 | Chinese "| Uncertain 
Vondel Gronbeck { Dut. brig | 257 | Newchwang | Sept. 23 | Order Uncertain 
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“) DEPLORABLE accident which terminated fatall y occurred 
A at the Camp on the evening of Sunday last. Lieut. WEDGE 
of H. M. 1st-10th Regiment was examining the barrels of his 
pistol, when it exploded, and the ball passed through his 
body, piercing the pancl of a neighbouring hut door, and 
wounding a Sergeant of the Regiment on the head. Medical 
assistance was at once rendered, but death ensued within a 
few hours. The Sergeant is doing well. 

An inquest on the body was held at the Camp, and a ver- 
dict of “accidental death” returned. Tho funcral was perform- 
ed with full military honours, and in accordanco with the 
rites of the Roman Catholic Church of which the deceased 
wasamembcr. It was gratifying to see that o large number 
of French Officers were in attendance. 





Ox Monday morning last, at about 1.40 a.x. tho inhabitants 
of Yokohama were aroused by a smart shock of Earthquake. 
Tho direction was apparently from N. E. to 8. W., but the 
Earthquake was more remarkable for its long duration rather 
than for its severity. 





On Monday evening the FLy-by-nicnts gave their first ball 
this season, the attendance at which was much diminished 
by the absence of the officers of the 10th Regiment on ac- 
count of the above Occurrence. The ball, however, was very 
successful, and as the scarlet coats were away, the dances 


were not cut up into decimal fractions, as so often happens 


in the east, where there is a great preponderanco of what, on 

\\these occasions, constitutes the weaker sex. The most 

‘Yenthusiastic dancers were satisfied, and,—wero it not im- 
possible—almost woary. All the next day was more languid 
‘afternoon for them. The joys of the lotus-eaters were theirs, 
ie theso are grateful to many whose weariness comes too 
often from other sources than pleasure. 





A Few days ago the French man-of-war “ Duplcix” towed 
into port the English barque “ Mary Miller,” which had 
suffered heavily in the recent typhoon, and was in cousidcr- 
able distress off Vries island when tho “ Dupleix” camo to 
hor rescue. On the arrival here of the “ Mary Miller,” her 
Master called to thank the Captain of the “ Dupleix,” and 
offered him compensation for the assistance he had rendered. 
Captain LesreL howover declined the offer and expressed 
himself as amply rewarded for his pains by the consciousness 
that ho had been instrumental in saving life and proporty. 

On relating this refusal to some of his brother Captains in 
the Port, with the admiration duc to such disinterested con- 
duct, some ten of them wrote a letter to Captain LEspr., 
of which they very properly sent copies to the local journals. 
Tho object of this letter was to express publicly their high 
estimate of the French Captain, and their thanks as Masters 
of English vessels for the services so disinterestedly rendered 
to one of their number. 

The hearty gratitude of the worthy merchantmen 1s what 
might have been expected from those who, to do thein jus- 
tice, are penerally warm-hearted men, accustomed to a hfe of | 


peril, and often brought face to fice with death at a time | mariners who addressed him. 


oo _ Potes ot ot the Utteck. 


one of their number without s thought of compensation, the 
offer of which he refused with the same gallantry which 
prompted the assistance he rendered. That a man should 
go out of his way and, at considerable expense and trouble, 
offer his aid to save life and property, without one interested 
fecling, seems to them almost incredible. They know that 
salvage might be claimed, and they go honestly to offer it 
aud arrange its terms. They have done so doubtless to 
Captains of our own Navy who have accepted it as readily as 
it was offered. But to have their offer refused creates in 
their minds a bewildering sense of astonishment. 

Now wo venture to think that there is something extremely 
instructive in this, and unquestionably characteristic. There 
is a lofty disintcrestcdness about the higher types of the 
French character, which, we strongly think, is little known in 
our own national character. The English possess many vir- 
tues of a very high order, and we belicve that no nation in 
the world has shewn greater devotion to the sense of duty. 
This was the great feature in the character of Wellington, of 
Nelson, Collingwood, and all the greatest English worthies. 
But of that refinement of chivalrous fecling which would 
decline compensation for an act, for which compensation 
is usually made and could be legitimately claimed, but which 
feclings of lively sympathy would dictate as within the ordi- 
nary path of duty, the Englishman, we are convinced, knows 
less than the Frenchman. We do not mean fora moment that 
Englishmen would be less forward to save life and property, 
but we are not at all certain that they would so instinctively 
refuse the legitimate reward attached to the act. It would 
also, be a wholly mistakon inference to presume that the 
gencral average tone of the French mind is superior to that 
of the Enghsh as regards money considerations. We aro 
quite convinced that the direct contrary is the case. The 
readers of Madame de Staczt’s remarks on England may 
remember the very alarming admiration she displays for a 
legal gentloman who actually refused a situation of £6,000 or 
£7,000 a year, merely because he did not approve of the Mi- 
nistry by whom it was offered; adding that in France any 
man who would refuse a respectable office with a salary of 
8,000 louis would certainly be considered as fit for Bedlam. 
It was but the other day that Sir RocunDELL PALMER reo- 
fused the Great Seal with all its splendid accessories, bo- 
cause he could not agree with his party upon the Irish 
Church Bill. Yet no Englishman would dream of saying more 
than that Sir RounpELL PaLmeEr did his duty by his conscience: 
And here it; may be remarked that the ideal moral type 
among nations, differing as it does according to geographical 
or other circumstances, makes it often extremely difficult for 
one nation to realize and appreciate that of another. It is 
certain that most Frenchmen undervaluo the qualities which 
are most distinctively English, and equally certain that Eng- 
lishmen do similar injustice to the best qualities of French- 
men. . 

Yet we must confess, that while we fully appreciate the 
conduct of Captain Lrspzz, and are anxious to testify our 
strong sense of his highminded act, which, far from disparag- 
ing, we would rather elevate into an example for all similar 
| OCP SIONS: we cannot share the astovishment of the worthy 
Ip would seem so infinitely 


when neither puin, disease, uor disappointment have relaxed | nore natural to be satistied with the consciousness of having 


our natural hold on life. 


letter is ono of almost blank astonisiiment that the Captam | cspecially a mouey reward, 


But the chief characteristic of their | saved life and property than to accept a reward for it—more 


There is something about the 


of a man-of-war should havo rendorce valuable rssisiance to | pessaze of money a3 compcusetion furjacts of this nature at 
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which the feelings instinctively revolt, and which tends to rob 
them of half their beauty and all their lustre. And this is 
especially the case where the assistance is rendered by a for- 
cign flag—the flag of a brave and highspirited people. 
Such acts are courtesies which tend to obliterate national 
animosities, to raise the opinion of one nation in the estima- 
tion of others, and to produce feelings of active benevolence 
among mankind. It isahigh gratification to record them, 
and never more so:than when they are performed by a nation 
‘whose gallantry and chivalry have been as conspicuous in 
history, as this evidence of them testifies that they are still 
active and undimmed. 





Two-or three matters worthy of observation struck us as 
the funeral procession marched from the camp on Monday 
-afternoon. The first was the truth of Marshal Bugeaud’s 
saying “The English Infantry is incomparably the most 
formidable in the world; fortunately there is very "ttle of 
it.’ Itis somewhat invidious in a settlement of m‘xed na- 
tionalities to dilate on this theme, and therefore we shall not 
do it. But no attentive and ‘mpai cial man who has seen the 
various armies of the European powers cov!d have failed to 
confirm the judgment of the French Marsha’, as expressed 
above, had he narrowly watched the appearance of the 10th 
Regiment on Monday. 


.The second matter was that as the “Dead march in Saul” 
_is an extremely short piece, the intervals between the 
. repetitions of it would be better filled with at. least a dozen 
beats of the muffled drums. The piece itself is the very 
acme of sublime simplicity, but it certainly loses in effect if 
played over and over again, within any given half -hour, as 
was the case.on Monday, with the very shortest intervals 
between the repetitions. But why is the music at English 
_ military funerals confined to this march? We venture to 
_ suggest to H. M. 10th Regiment, and to any military men 
who may read this note, that there are three more Dead 
. Marches, one of which is as fine, and the other two unquest- 
_jonably finer than that of Handel. The first is to be found 
jn the “Eroica’” Symphony of Beethoven, (No. 3) a work 
suggested tothecomposer by the triumphs of the first Napoleon 
and intended to be dedicated to him. This intention Beet- 
hoven abandoned when he fonud that the domination, not 
the good of mankind, was the aim of his former idol, and he 
was hardly restrained during the bitterness of disappoint- 
- ment which the discovery caused him, from destroying the 
manuscript of one of the greatest works that ever proceded 
from the human mind. The march is the second movement 
and is inscribed “A funeral march.” Nothing more grand, 
more instinct with profound sorrow, resignation and lofty 
hope, is to be found among the works of man. ‘The second 
is more generally known perhaps, and is to be found in the 
_ 12th piano-forte Sonata (Op. 26) of the same composcr. It 
is entitled ‘“‘ Marcia funebre sulla morte d’un Eroe,” and is 
fully as great a composition as the movement in the 
“ Eroica” Symphony. It has been arranged for the orchestra 
and is easily obtainable. 


The last we shall speak of is the arth of Mendelsohn’s “songs 
without words,” an “Andante Maestoso” in E minor, and very 
well known to every piano-forte player or moderately in, 
structed musician. Its form is very simple, but the senti- 
ment is extremely lofty, and its treatment artistic and mas- 
terly. Any or all of this music we shall be happy to place at 


the service of the Regiment or any Officer who feels interest- | the 


give the words of the first verse is quite enough to show the 


curious irrelevancy of the tune. 
Adeste fideles, leti triumphantes 
Venite, venite ad Bethlehem, 
Venite adoremus Dominum. 


The practice, which, as we have said, is invariable, has pro- 
bably arisen from the fact that it is a very taking tune and a 
sacred one. Sa‘lors Jike it and sing it with pleasure and 
enthusiasm ; but for all the appropriateness of it, it only 
reminds one of the woman who used to derive an exquisite 
spiritual gratification from the word “ Mesopotamia.” It was 
in some way associated with her faith, and promised her 
equally, a present, and the assurance of a future happiness. 
But now that we are becoming a musical nation, or making 
steps in that direction, this undiscriminating confusion of 
thought should disappear, and jubilant music at a funeral be 
considered out of place. 





Tue telegrams relating to the war in Europe are distorted 
on their way th rough America by every species of ingenious 
and infamous deception, and no great indignation at the 
practice seems to be shewn by Americans. Nothing can 
possibly improve the American press, which is the worst in 
the world, but higher views of its functions. At present the 
only idea is that it should give news and amuse its readers— 
an idea so utterly unworthy, that few men of standing or 
education wi!l consent to join it on such conditions. Yet the 
great mass of the people in the States read little more than 
these newspapers, or at all events newspapers form the great 
staple of their reading, and the consequences must inevitably 
be intellectually degrading and demoralizing. The English 
idea is wholly different. It is, of course, first, the supply of 
news; but it lays at least equal stress on the formatidn of 
opinion, on instructing, guiding and elevating the tone of 
thought and feeling of its readers. The consequence is that 
it is held in the highest consideration, and attracts to its service 
meny of the best intellects of England, and there are few 
men of literary or political eminence who have not, at one 
period or another of their lives, been associated with it. 

With regard to the reliableness of the telegrams published 
in the leading English papers, we may mention the fact that 
Mr. Revrer has above four hundred agents for the collection 
and transmission of news. If cach of these agents sent onc 
false telegram in a year, there would be more than one 
mistake every day. Yet in the course of many years he has 
only had about. a score of cases in which his information has 
been impugned. This speaks very highly for his selection 
of agents, and the conscientious manner in which his informa- 
tion has been plazed before the public. During the early 
stages of the present war Paris was almost entirely depend- 
ent on the English Journals for correct information. 





Mccu comment has been caused among those interested in 
the success of the Yokohama Race Mecting, now near at 
hand, by the almost universal antipathy that has found pub- 
lic expression, against the Lotteries. There can be no ques- 
tion that racing in Yokohama differs in many essential 
points from Enghsh racing, and perhaps the most important 
is, that being cairied on under the auspices of a gentleman’s 
club it should be free from the slurs that are cast upon the 
National Sport at home. It is all very well for owners to 
say that they cannot tell the capabilities of the ponies a few 
wecks before the races. This may be true in the case of 

* Griffins ; 7° but ijt certainly shows an ioaperfect Knowledge of 
cannot estimate a China 
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ed 1 Ws the Cause of military music. As. the serv ice Is naturally | pony “6s value mut the close of the entries.  Oworers miy say 


und properly conservative im its tone, 
dents before it permits 1unoyations, 


and looks for prece- 
we may add that these 


three pieces were played at the Duke of Wellington's funeral | tice of the proceeding remains the same, 


by the bands of the Royal Artillery, the Marines and one of 
the Rifle Regiments, with consummate cflect and success. 

. And if we may make one more remark on this subject-— 
ee is it that the only tune ever played at a sailor’s funeral, 
or by the fifes and drums on these occasions, is the sin gularly 
inappropriate “ Adeste fidcles ” 
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that they keep their ponies in the entries till the day of the 
but still the 

There is a racing 
public in Yokohama who by their presence at the Races—if 
in no other way: tend to support the Lustitution, and some 
consideration should be shown for ther. 


race, in order to avoid making mistakes, Injuse 


At least in one 
respect the moral rules of racing law in England might advan- 
tageously be followed. Owncrs might declare with which 
pony would win, and in all cases where thety ponies are 
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pony and one other should be scratched. If the authorities 
should do away with the lotteries it would materially benefit 
racing; would increase the sport, and at the same time would 
avoid the necessity of scratching ponies on the day of the 
race. It has been said that if the lotteries are abolished, the 
whole affair will be thrown into the hands of the “grog shop” 
keepers, but this is unquestionably an error. Those who 
might be so wedded to the lotterics as not to be able to do 
without them, could have private pools which would not affect 
the outside public; while betting, on the ordinary principles 
in vogue in England, could be carricd on by the respectable 
portion of the community, without any regard to the keepers 
of “grog shops.” Moreover in betting, public opiuion would 
be guided by the condition of the pony, the owner’s intentions 
and the past performances of the animal. Owners would feel 
the weight of public opinion, and would thereby be com- 
pelled to assimilate their practices to those which obtain in 
England. To scratch a pony on the day of the race would 
then be universally condemned by all straightforward per- 
sons, and racing in Yokohama would become an Institution 
worthy of support and countenance. As it is, the lotteries 
induce owners to scratch ponies which have been bought by 
others, in favour of those bought by themselves; and though 
it is doubtless quite possible to point out many instances 
in which owners have acted honourably and uprightly, 
still the temptation to a species of fraud is very great, and 
should be avoided. It is useless to say there is no connee- 
tion between the lotteries and racing. There is a very strong 
uniting link, and till it is severed, Yokohama racing cannot bear 
that character for integrity which should be ambition of all 
Race Clubs. But, so far as public opinion has been recently 
expressed, nearly everyone is opposed to the lotteries, and it 
matters little whether there be any connection between them 
and racing ornot. All condemn them—why then should they 
not be done away with P As the main object of the Race Club 
is the promotion of Sport, we will conclude with a suggestion 
which we trust will find favour among the members. It is, we 
believe, the desire of the Club, to give the second class ponies 
a chance of winning a race, and therofore in certain races, 
previous winners are excluded. Would it not be well if in 
some of the more important races, the Challenge Cup for in- 
stance, the third pony should save his stake, and the sccond 
take the balance of the entrance fees, while the first would 
take the CupP We recommend this to the earnest con- 
sideration of the Committec: it would produce great emula- 
tion among the owners of second class ponies, and would 
greatly promote the true interests of Sport. 





In an article last week, on the “Prospects of California,” 
we gave it as our opinion—although we had no figures to 
guide us—that the population of San Franciscs had rapidly 
increased of late years. By recent advices from California it 
appears that in one county—of which the population in 1860 
was 11,412, there was an increase of 13,793, or more than one 
hundred per cent. In 1860 the population of Sacramento, the 
capital of California, was 13,755; according to the present 
census it will be as about 16,000. The population of San 
Francisco in'1860 was 56,802. It has not leaked out what 
the result of the present census will be, but San Fran- 
ciscans—they are a little too sanguine, we think—estimate the 
present population at 260,000. We shall have the actual 
figures by the next mail, and we then shall be able to give 
Mr. Pixiey, the “San Francisco Chronicle,” and the “J apan 
Gazette” a few more “facts” upon which to give us some more 
“ prognostications of the future.” 





WE cannot allow the sad accident of Sunday night last 
to pass without a few words of comment upon the general in- 
cautiousness displayed by many persons in handling fire-arms. 
Poor Ensign Wedge is now beyond the reach of comment, but 
there are others who daily risk thoir lives in the same way as 
the deceased officer, without, however, the sadly fatal conse- 
quences. In a community like this, where so many con- 
stantly go about their daily toil or pleasure, armed with the 
means of destroying life, the risk of self-slaughter by ac- 
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cident is increased to a hideous extent. <A revolver is as 
ticklish a weapon to deal with as can well be devised; one in- 
cautious touch and the bullet speeds on its fatal errand; one 

mistake, and the power of rectifying it may be lost forever. It 

may be advisable, here, to carry some weapon at night, but a 
revolver is by no means the best protector. A loaded stick 

may well take the place of a “six shooter,” while at the 

same time it has the advantage of being innocuous to 

its bearer, but just as effective as a revolver for 

defensive purposes. The danger of carrying firearms con- 

cealed, is nearly always greater to the persons carrying 
the weapon, than to those against whom they: would 
defend themselves. We once travelled two days in a coach, 

in a part of the United States infested by Indians. Among 

the nine passengers we could count some fifty four shots, 

and we certainly were in far more dread of the carelessness 

of the passengers than of the raids of the Indians. All 

fire-arms are dangerous in the extreme to those even who 

are accustomed to use them, and it would not be amiss if the 

practice of carrying concealed revolvers were not in such 

common practice here in Yokohama. A municipal law pro- 

hibiting the carrying of secret firearms might effect much; 

but it is far better to appeal to the common sense and good 

judgment of the community in general. 





Cluud. Death is a fearful thing. 

Isab. And shamed life a hateful. 

Claud, Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot 3 
This sensible warm motion, to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in flery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 
To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world; or to be worse than worst 
Of those, that lawless and incertain thoughts 
Imagine howling !—’tis too horrible ! 

But there is a worse fate than death. The fall of a groat 
man has ever something in it which appeals to whatever share 
we may possess of the finer sentiments which rightfully 
belong to our nature. Stripped of power, freedom, the long 
cherished hopes of placing his son on the throne from which 
he himself, almost alone, swayed the destines of Europe, Napo- 
leon the Third lies prostrate, like a mighty oak torn up by 
the roots in a hurricane. Then comes the time for the 
wretched creatures who riot in the fall of lofty destinies and 
the agonies of great souls. Then comes their: feast, their 
foul orgy and prurient revel. 

Death is indeed dreadful! But it is nothing in comparison 
with the fate of him who finds his name associated with the 
the scandals of the scullery in prints which cannot even plead 
political antagonism or personal hatred for their unworthy 
course. 





Tue arrival from China of the new Italian Minister, Conte 
Fs is expected in a course of a few days. He has been accre- 
dited to the Courts of Pekin and Yedo, and will take up his 
permanent residence at the former Capital. His visit to 
Japan will not be protracted beyond the time necessary for 
presenting his credentials to the Mikado, and making himself 
acquainted with the interests placed under his charge. 





Mean Temperature of the week. Fah. 63. 


CHINA. 


it is not easy to cast the horoscope of our relations with 

China. The French are fighting for dear life, and 
the English are engaged in watching the struggle, 
endeavouring to mediate between the combatants, con- 
fining the arca of the war, and making preparations 
againat any eventuality which may arise to endanger 
their own honour and interests, or the safety of the 
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nation whose neutrality they have sorecently again solemnly 
guaranteed. The Chinese, meanwhile, sce with undis- 
guised pleasure that vengeance is stayed, and are making 
preparations for war with such vigour as belongs to them. 
They are massing troops between Tiontsin and Pekin, 
arming them with rifles and drilling them according to 
European principles. They have dismissed M. Giquer 
from the post of the Superintendent of the Foochow 
Arsenal, which he has held with great credit for many 
years, and.all the other French employds of the establish- 
ment. The troops in the North make no concealment of 
the reasons which have brought them there, the feeling 
openly expressed against foreigners seoms to grow in 
strength every week, and their expulsion this year, at least 
from the Northern ports, is ssid to have been determined 
on. The Taku Forts have been armed, and the fine guns 
presented to the Chinese by the American Government, 
stealthily and cleverly placed in position. Large stocks 
of shot and shell have been stored in the forts, and every- 
thing tends to prove that a determined resistance will be 
made. Meanwhile M. RocuEecHovsrr is said to have 
received positive instructions to insist firmly on his de- 
mands for reparation, and for guarantees against the recur- 
rence of any such acts as have nocessitated thera. Lorp 
Granvri_p has openly announced his intention of joining 
the French in any measures necessary to enforce these 
demands, and Mr. Wane will by this time have received 
instructions at least as to the outline of his course of action. 
The American Minister seems to have been giving such 
counsel to his nationals as proves that he has never re- 
ceived the taint of the BuriinaamgE views; Admiral 
Ropvexrzs entirely seconds the vigorous policy which the 


Minister has laid down, and it is said that after earnest 


consultation with Mr. W. H. Szewarp, who recently left 


us, & resolution has been arrived at that American subjects 
shall be under no necessity for surrendering the footholds 


they possess in the North, even during this winter. 


So far all is well. Tho line of action has been clearly 
drawn. Full reparation will be demanded for the Tien- 
tsin Massacre, and if refused, it will be extorted. As far 
as the horrors of war can be mitigated, all legitimate 
means will be used to this end; but if the Chinese will 
outrage the world by crimes like the Tientsin Massacre, 
allow its authors to go unpunished, and measure themselves 
against forvign nations, they must take the consequences. 
It is impossible not to feel a powerful aversion to the 
task of slaughtering thousands of poor wretches because 
their Government is hopelessly Llind and besotted. A foe 
which resists only to court inevitable defeat is one which 
inspires far more pity than anger. But war after war, 
and peace after peace, have shewn that China cannot be 
allowed to place her own interprotation on our treaties. 
Once made, they must be maintained on the grounds of 
an honest European construction; nor have Chinose 
statesmen any grounds for real apprehension in regard 
to the fairness of such construction. That it will permit 
of the almost hermetical sealing of the Empire is not to 
bo expected. We possess the right of inland travel and 
inland residence, and on those we shall insist with such 
safeguards as may be necessary tu prevent their becoming 
dcad-letter clauscs. But tho sense of European uations 
would always be on the side of a tenderness of interpre- 
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tation, whore they really saw danger to the integrity of 
the Empire likely to arise from a premature applica- 
tion of treaty clauses reluctantly granted. In real 
truth, we are apt to extend this tenderness too far. 
At tho Treaty of Tiontsin, the Commissioners begged and 
prayed, almost on their knees, that the demand for re- 
sident Ministors at Pekin to represent the foreign powers, 
should be waived. They implored Lorp Exarn that a 
residence in Shanghai might be deemed snfficient, with oo- 
casional visits to Pekin as circumstances might neces- 
sitate them. They spoke of perils to the whole State, the 
reversal of the most sacred traditions of the Empire, the 
danger to the persons of foreigners, the impossibility of 
guarding them against assassination, and urged the thou- 
sand and one pleas which a Chinaman can always urge on 
such occasions. And the English Ambassador would 
inevitably have given way, had there not been at his ear 
men who knew how utterly hollow these subte1 fuges were. 
The concession of residence was made. The Foroign 
Ministers occupied their Yamuns; and what ill conse- 
quences followed ? None, of course. And no one knew 
better than the Commissioners that it would be so. Rea- 
sonableness in the demand and firmness in pressing it 
were the only requisites, and the walls of Pekin, as far 
as they involved the exclusion of foreigners, fell like those 
of Jericho before the trumpets of Joshua. 


But in real truth the whole nationa] mind of China, re- 
It is constantly disturbed 
by rebellions, by floods, famines and convulsions. But no 


buires almost organic change. 


new force comes in contact with it, or coming in contact, 
seems t) modify it to any practical result. The Govorn- 
ment, which has no real thought for more than an undis- 
turbed condition of its subjects, detests the idea of change. 
Tho desire of making them w:ser, better or happier never 
occurs to it; so long as thoy pay their taxes the ends of 
Governmont are answered. But what are the consequences 
of this policy? A stationary—indeed, a retrograde 
condition of the national mind and the national 
welfare. Great poverty and misery, rebellions which are 
almost hailed as godsends because they devour a supernu- 
merary population which would otherwise give trouble, 

and constant exte:.al wars. What becomes then of this 
conciliatory policy towards a Government careless alike of 
its subjects end utterly faithless towards those having 
treaty relations with it, and t> what does it tend ? What 

becomes “of the right band of China extended in amity 
to Europe,” of poor Mr. Burlingame’s sanguine visions, 
or what are those prospects for “ the shining cross” with 

which we are almost ashamed of taunting his shade ? 
The simple answer is that such policy is visionary, if not 
childish. It means nothing but “more sleep and more 
slumber” for the Government, more exclusion from the 
reciprocal benefits of trade, more owlslight—it is not even 
owlslight, it is the delusive wandering fire of marsh-damp 
—for the people, more rebellions, and possibly more 

massacres of foreigners. But as the enlightenment of 
the nation must come from the effect produced on 

the governing body, it is absolutely necessary that 
China should be dispossessed of certain ideas which 

keep that body entirely in the dark. The Audience 
question is among the first of these, China arrogates to 
hersolf 8 superiority over all tho nations of the world. 
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She will send ambassadors to foreign Courts and expects 
them to be ushered into the Presence ; but no European 
Minister is to bohold tho august countenance of the Son 
of Heaven. This would be a humiliating admission of 
equality between the two powers, and for this China is 
not prepared. Mr. Harr recently acknowledged that 
there is no living Chineso Minister who would dare to 
recommend sucli a course to the Throne, and it is more 
than probable that the first man who has the wisdom and 
firmness to do so will fall a sacrifice to his inexpiable saga- 
city. This important question must soon be decided. 
The Emperor is nearly approaching the age at which, 
according to custom, he will be called on to occupy the 
throne as a ruler, and when this is the case the old veil 
must be taken down, and the absurd conceit of Chinese 
superiority dissipated once and forever. 

With this will come other victorics over projudices based 
The right of residence 
in the interior, already long concedcd, will be made prac- 
ticable and safe. Tho navigation of the inland waters by 
steamers will no longer be looked on as the violation of 
sacred territory. Railways and telegraphs will break up 
the tough soil of the national mind, and their existence 
will no longer be regarded as pollution to a divine 
country. The nation will not fall to pieces. The dynasty 
may be changed, and a new vigorous ruler may succeed 
in placing his family on the throne, but the immense 
mass of opinion which opposes all this resistance to inno- 
vations will only be very gradually operated on by them, 
and with slight modifications, each one of which will be a 
step forward, tho ideas which have hitherto presorved tho 
cohesion of society will guaranteo its futuro security. 


on the same or similar grounds. 





FRENCH TELEGRAMS. 

HE latest news from the seat of war is of a most 
unsatisfactory nature. 
that the Prussians had overcome all serious opposition, 
and had marched on Paris in five armies. Laon, Toul, 
and a hundred other places of some considerable strate- 
gical importance, had fallen to the Prussians arms; and 
there remained only Paris to defend the once groatest 
power of the continent, But at Paris it seoms there has 
been acheck. The Prussians marched on Orleans, occupied 
the town, and prepared for a further advance, when to 
the surprise of all concerned, except the general in com- 
mand, the forces marched northward. According to the 
telegrams, fighting took place near Paris on Thursday 
September 22nd. The account says that a battle 
took place near the heights of Villejuif, the result 
being that the Prussians were defeated and dis- 
lodged. On the same day General BzexuamerE com- 
manding at St. Denis, attacked the village of Pierre- 
fitte, half a mile north of St. Denis. It was here that 
—according to the telegram—the Prussians were in 
strong force, and tho result of the battle is again said to 

have been in favour of the French. 

Now this telegram comes to us from the authorities at 
Tours, who themselves received it from Paris by a carrier 
pigeon. We have unfortunately come to look upon 
French telegrams (thoy never toll tho truth) with a great 


We learnt somo time since 


deal of suspicion; and added to this fact, which, of itself, is | 
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sufficient to make us demand some strong confirmation of 
the news, it is not consistent with that previously received 
In the first place we have been told 
that General Trocuv, being without competent command. 
ers had decided to remain within his entrenchments and 
fortifications, and to encounter the enemy only when thoy 
attacked. At this critical moment, however, General 
Ducror arrived in Paris from Sedan, attired in a pea. 
sant’s disguise. Here was a glorious opportunity of fight- 
ing the Prussians outside the walls of Paris. Tho battle 
was fought on the 22nd, and the telegrams from Marsoilles 
—a French source and likely to put as good a face on tho 
matter as possible—announco that ‘three divisions at- 
tacked the Prussians to the South of Paris, but were 
beaten and driven into Paris. The Prussians followed, 


in neutral countries. 


took the heights of Meudon, dragged up their guns, and 
from there inflicted terrible losses upon the French. 
The Zouaves were the first to break.” Now here are 
two accounts tallying in the one instance with each other, 
but ‘in all others being diametrically opposed. The first 
telegram mentions battles to the south, and to the north 
of Paris ; but the account of the latter terminates with the 
ominous words “ The enomy was driven out of the village 
and the French troops returned to St. Denis unmolested.” 
Why return to St. Denis and lose the possession of 
the ground already won? We are afraid that the 
account of this battle, like many others, will not stand 
inspection, and we very much question if the French 
maintain permanent possession of St. Donis, which is 
fully three miles outsido Paris walls. There may have 
been a skirmish, and the Prussians may have been 
worsted, but we must decline to adopt the report of this 
battle as correct until the receipt of mail advices from 
England. As to tho first battle we havo two telegrams, 
both from Franco, both fixing the locale “south of 
Paris,” but one giving a Fronch victory, the other a 
Prussian. Which shall wo credit ? Perhaps noither, but, 
of the two we would certainly rather place our belief in 
the telegram coming from Marseilles, several days after 
the battle, when a correct account would bo likely to be in 
circulation, rather than in the telegram coming from 
Paris, where everyone, evon down to the Telegraph olerks, 
would conspire to make the French cause look better in 
tho eyes of the world. 


As to the second French victory, we fear the news is 
still more contradictory. The special correspondents of 
the New York World announce that on the 27th the 
French completely defeated the Prussians. The battle 
it is said, was fought on the Seine, and the victory was 
followed by the evacuation by the Prussians of Versailles 
and Rambouillet, and the Prussian retreat northwards 
towards Meaux and Soissons. 

The telegrams continue ~~“ The French were rein- 
forced on Monday by General Trochu, and advanced on the 
German position at Montreail and Versailles. Early on 
Tuesday morning the battle began at Vicoroy and Velesey 
the Germans contesting the French advance with desperate 
energy, until they were assailed by the fresh columns ad- 
vancing from beneath the guns of Mont Valérien and St. 
Cloud, through tho Bois de Fausses Reposes and Vaures- 
The Crown Prince was eventually compelled to order 
a retreat upon Bongival, abandoning Versailles to the vic. 


son. 
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torious French. The German columns, which attempted 
the passage of the Seine at Bongival, were kept under a 
terrible fire from Mont Valérien, which converted the 
retreat into a rout, and they were driven beyond St. Ger- 
main.” On the other hand, the Prussians deny the truth 
of this report ; and furthermore, claim a victory on the 
30th. Here again we must examine the details of the 
telegram, .and we are sorry to say that again have the 
French exhibited considerable powers of fabricating fic- 
titious victories.. We are told first, that the Prussians 
lost a battle on the 27th, under the guns of Mont 
Valérien, which defeat was followed by the Prussian 
evacuation: of Versailles and Rambouillet, and their 
retreat northward. upon Meaux and Soissons. Now there 
is evidently something radically wrong here. Mont Va- 
lérien is between Paris and St. Cloud, Versailles is 11 
miles to the West South West of Paris, and Rambouillet 
at the least computation is some fifteen or twenty miles 
further in the same direction. According to the telegram, 
the Prussians were defeated close to Paris, and then, hav- 
ing been defeated all the way for fifteen miles to the 
South.Weat, turned sharp North East to go to Meaux and 
Boissons. 
Paris, and to reach either—they are fully twenty-five miles 
apart—it is necessary to pass close to the walls of Paris, 
and almost.retrace the ground on which the Prussians had 
been defeated by the French; a statement which goes far to 
ensure-the discredit of the telegram. The following tele- 


gram -atill further shows the inconsistency of the whole 


narrative. We are told that the French were reinforced on 
Monday ‘and advanced on the German position at Mon- 
treail and Versailles.” Now we were told in the previous 
telegram that tho Prussians had evacuated Versailles and 
gone North East. Therefore the French could not advance 
upon the Germans at Versailles ; but still the telegram 
so affirms it, and adds that on the Tuesday the Prussians 
were defeated and compelled to evacuate Versailles and to 
_retreat upon Bongival, where some of the troops attempted 
to cross the Seine under the guns of Mont Valérien. 


Now, in the first place, it is said that the German 
forces abandoned Versailles on the 27th, and that on 
Monday and Tuesday they wore re-attacked, de- 
feated, and again compelled to evacuate Versailles 
and Rambouillet. But the 27th September was Tues- 
day, and therefore, by a natural sequitur, the battles were 
fought on the 27th September and on the third and fourth 
of October. Our news, however, only carries us to 
the first of October, and therefore we must fall back upon 
the suggestion that the battles of Monday and Tuesday were 
fought on Wednesday and Thursday the 28th and 29th, 
in which case, the Prussians, it will be seen, claim a vic- 
tory over the French on the 30th, a battle which could only 
be a continuation of that of the 28th and 29th. The 
French: account is palpably wrong as to dates; but even 
supposing that they will bear inspection, the inferenceis that 
the French caused the Prussians to evacuate Versaillestwice, 
and Rambouillet—a town about 30 miles away frum Paris, 
where the French troops would riever penetrate —once. 
Now even supposing that the telegrams are faultily 
arranged, and that the real battle took place on the 27th 
and 28th, then Versailles would only have been evacuated 
once. But on the other hand, the battle of the 
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victorious on the 30th. 
fused concoction not worthy of credit. 
last time, assuming that some accuracy is possible, the 


But these towns lie direct North East of 





30th prevents us believing in this evacuation of Versail- 
les; added to which we were told that the Crown Prince 
retreated towards the King at Meaux (he was at 


Ferriéres, and not at Meaux) and »yet we find him 
The whole is a most con- 
And even, for the 


statement that the Prussian troops were commanded 
by the guns of Mont Valérien, while crossing the Seine, 


is obviously incorrect. The maps at our command do 
not state where Bongival ia to be found. But it is evi- 
dently on the Seine, and were it either on that river 
either to the South East or the North West of Paris, it 
would be impossible for the guns of Mont Valérien to 
reach it, since Mont Valérien is one of the chief defences 
of Paris between the city and St. Cloud. Undoubt- 
edly the telegrams are either extremely incorrect, or 
have been fabricated in America by tho fertile brains 
of the World’s correspondent. We ourselves, at present, 
can ‘give no credit to them, but would prefer to await 
either their confirmation or contradiction, from reliable 
and unquestionable sources. 


@e 





THE ACCIDENT AT THE CAMP. 


On Sunday evening last a most sad accident happened at the camp 
of the 10th Regiment. Ensign Wedge, a young officer, only lately 
arrived, was cleaning his revolver, when by some accident the charge 
exploded, and having passed through his body made its exit through 
the window, and continuing on its deadly errand, passed through a 
panel in adoor and inflicted a severe scalp wound on a Sergeant- 
The Doctor was at once summoncd, but the unfortunate young man 
never recovered, and after several hours extreme agony, he died 
at 3 aM. on Sunday. On Monday the inquest was held, and he 
was subsequently buried according to the rites of the Roman Catholic 
Church of which he was a member. This event is referred to 
elsewhere, and therefore we will avoid unuccessary comment on 60 
sad an event. 

At the inquest, Colonel Norman, C.B., was the first witness. He 
said that on being informed of the accident he went to the deceased’s 
room and found him wounded. Deceased said it was an accident 
caused by bis “ fiddling with his revolver.” Sergeant Evans deposed 
to hearing the shot and to going in and sending for the Doctor. 

Asst. Surgeon Theobald Purcell, said:—Somebody knocked at 
the window of the room, where I was, and snid: “come up. there 
is an accident, a Sergeant has shot himself.” On my way up I was 
informed it was Ensign Wedgo. I went into his room and found 
him on his bed, He said to me, it was an accident and asked me if 
it was death. I asked him how the accident happened ; he said he 
was manipulating his revolver. I wanted to examine him, he said ; 
“for God’s sake let me dic in pence.” He said to Lieutenant Palmer: 
“Good bye Palmer I am dying.” The bullot had entered the region 
of the stomach and made its exit ubout two inches from the spine: 
He died between 2 and 3 this morning. 

A verdict of accidental death was then returned by the Jury, and 
the proceedings terminated. 
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Tue following extract will in some measure explain 
those mysterious hints which have been thrown out in 
French telegrams about new means of defence for France. 
It is said that M, Berthelot has the secret of producing 
and enclosing in a compact space a gas which can be 
thrown in projectiles upon an enemy, and which is of so 
noxious a character that it instantly destroys life within 
a very large area. It is horrible warfare; but an invaded 
country has only ono idea, and calls all the sciences to its 


assistance. 
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A committco of French chemists, with M. Berthelot at their head, 
has been appointed in Paris to do aJl that chemistry can do for the 
defence of the city. M. Berthelot became known as a chemist some 
fourteen years ago, when he porformed his colebrated synthesis of 
formic acid from carbonic oxide and caustic potash, and rediscovered 
the synthesis of acohol from olefiant gas. Rediscovered, we say, 
inasmuch as forty-five years ago this same synthesis had been effected 
by our own chemists, Faraday and Hennel, who, however, had failed 
to insist on the validity of their work, and had suffered it to be dis- 
credited, until Berthelot resuscitated it and gained for it general 
assent. These two discoveries, together with another made just 
afterwards (the synthesis of propionic acid from carbonic acid and 
sodium-othyl, which was accomplished by our countryman Professor 
Wanklyn), are admitted to have given the impulse to modern syn- 
thetical chemistry which has worked such wonders by the prepara- 
tion of natural products by artificial means. By the way, in relation 
to military affairs, it may be remarked that sodium-ethyl, which we 
have just mentioned, and its fellow, potassium-ethyl, are by far the 
most terribly inflammable substances known to chemists. Berthclot 
has been, to a certain extent, all his life in conflict with authority. 
The new atomic weights which have been adopted so generally by 
chemists, and new notation, Bertholot does not receive. His re- 
soarches all bear the stamp of originality, and exhibit the contempt 
in which he holds what may be denominated chemical red-tape. At 
the same time the results which he has announced to the chemical 
world from time to time have almost invariably beon essentially 
correct, aud have received confirmation from observers. If any 
living chemist can do anythiug for Paris in its distress it is Berthelot. 
A year or two ago M. M. Wurtz and Berthelot wore rival candidates 
for the French Academy. Wurtz was chosen by the Academy ; but, 
in the hour of supreme need, Fiance looks to Berthelot. 





THE DEFEAT OF MACMAHON, 

It is too much. The bitterest enemy of France—and in England 
France has no enemies, though the Empi-e has so many—cov!d not 
read the record of this week’s events without a sense of personal 
pain, without sad s) apathy for the misfortunes of a great people, 
anda eadder reflection that although Germany was justifled in 
invasion, her invasion, had it been unjustified, would have been 
equally successfv'. The German giant has found in Von Moltke’s 
brain an enchanted weapon, and before it virtue would be as power- 
less as valour. The one hope for France of a success other than 
through ao war of years, lay in the design attributed to MacMahon of 
marching with his newly-organized army swiftly to the relief of 
Metz, releasing Bazaine, and fighting such a battle as should have 
enabled France either to re-form herself or to conclude peace with- 
out unendurable humiliation. We still, in spite of somo plausible 
argument to the contrary, believe that this was his intention when 
mn 22nd August he broke up the camp at Ch&lons and started for the 
North-East. The Germans evidently believed so, for they risked a 
novement almost as adventurous as his own in order to intercept 
ais plan. ‘There lay around Metz and Bazaine’s entrenchment there 
ecoording to the official War record of Berlin, whose statement is 
mdorsed by the Diarist of the Standard, no less thau nine corps 
’armée, the let, 2nd, 8rd, 4th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, and 12th Corps, 
resides the Royal Guard, or jn all, if the corps are fu'l, 800,C90 
men, or aJlowing an vusupplied loss of 30,000 sick, 270,000 men. 
Trom this vast body, Von Moltke detached the 4th and 12th Cor ps 
snd tho Guard, or rather more than 90,000 men, the Guard being 
qual to a corps and a quarter, under the Orown Prince of Saxony— 
2 sound soldier, honoured by Prussians, because in his last command 
-n Bohemia he cut them up so well—and sent him to Montmedy, to 
arrest MacMahon. On his departure—we are now quoting a Bel- 
yian account which looks to us probable—Bazuine’s cavalry attempt- 
+d a sortie to the eastward, and reached Courcelles, but was driven 
»ack into the entrenchments, where Bazaine, whether from mability 
-o break through the German linos, or from want of food, or as we 
see reason to believe, from the most fatal of all wants, want of car- 
-ridges, hassince remained quiescent, taking no part in the operations 
-or his own relief. The Saxon Princo, marching rapidly, reached 
Jtenay or thereabouts on the 29th, and there encountercd Mac* 
Mahon’s outposts. That Marshal, who left Rheims on the 22nd, 
_ught to have beon in front of Metz by the 29th, but was impeded 
2y some cause of which we havo as yet no trustworthy account: 
‘Whether the railway to Paris had proved unequal to bis demands 
.n it—which is a mere suggestion— or b's means of transport were 
snsufficient—which is unlikely—or he waited for the 14th Corps, 
*thich left Paris on the 29th, or he himself had caught some of the 
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Emperor’s indecision, the fact remains that he did not advance until 
it was too late; until, with the Saxon Princo across his front, tho 
Crown Prince upon his flank, and his own army cut in two by the 
Meuse, all hope of victory had disappeared. The Bavarians with the 
Crown Prince had joined the Saxon Prince, and in two days of 
fighting, the details of which we cannot yct attempt to unravel, the 
Marshal] was flying back to Sedan, where, on the 31st, hoe was again 
believed to be fighting desperately, probably to protect the rotreat 
of the bulk of bis army, but possibly because he cannot retreat with- 
out beating back his assailants. He has no road of escape to tho 
North without violating Belgian territory. Fresh advices will pro- 
bably modify every detail; but the German official account, the 
Belgium accounts, and the strangely-worded telegram from Paris 
which announces that MacMahon, for prudential reasons, has sought 
the shelter of the fort‘fications, all indicate that during the 30th and 
31st MacMahon was beaten, losing 25 cannon, 11 mitrailleuses, 
thousands of prisoners—doubtless taken in the old way, after they 
had wasted their cartridges—his camp stores, and all hope of relicy- 
ing Bazaine. Even if MacMuhon can escape with 100,000 men, and 
by terrific marches—marches which will cost him a regiment of 
foot-sore men per hour—can place his army in momentary safety, an 
awful blow has been struck at the military strength of France. The 
Army of the Rhine in Metz is the very core of the military system. © 
It includes the Imperial Guard which fought and maneuvred so 
splendidly at Gravelotte, and its surrender on any terms would be 
an event of which its enemies could hardly think without a shudder. 
Nothing in the faintest degree approaching such a humiliation has 
happened to Frauco since Pavia, and yet if the irformation received 
is correct, what can Marshal Bazaine, be his genius or his courage 
what it may, do against such odds. His army is living on horseflesh, 
the rations of bread, say the prisoners turned out of Metz, being 
reduced to one small loaf of bread daily for each six soldiers; and 
two attempts to tbrow cartridges into the town have failed. Around 
him, occupy‘ng splendid positions, with siege guns moving on an 
improvised railway, and protected by rifle-pits, woods, and slopes, 
Jies an army which even now, by the lowest computation of ite 
numbers, must be at least double his enfeebled force. That he should, 
at frightfu' loss, force his way to Verdun, is of course just possible, 
but that he shov'd again be important in the war is past all hope. 

The facts, or something ‘ke them, must be well knowa to the 
French Goverment, and we are bound to say that, oversolicitous as 
it is for the dynasty, and terribly mendacious as its reassuring 
accovuts may be, the Ministry makes gallant head against a torrent 
of misfortunes. It is evidently straining every nerve to put Paris in 
such a position that a “ scratch’ army before its walls shall be able 
to make one last effort to arrest the torrent of invasion. All accounts 
hostile and friendly, combine to affirm that Count Palikao, a man 
hitherto disliked even in his owa army, is displaying an iron will; 
that he works incessantly; that he keeps effective control of the 
springs of administration ; and that, though he cannot femedy tho 
exhaustion of the arsenals, he can and does collect men. There is 
an army in Paris still, sheltered by aJl the Marine Artillery obtain- 
able inthe ports of France ; another army forming at Lyons, and, 
we fear, held there by dynastic considerations; anda third organi- 
ziug bebind the Loire. The plan, we imagine, is to make up what 
of an ermy is possible, an army to be fed by Paris and sheltered by 
its fortifications ; and then, if fortune fails again, to transfer tho 
seat of Government. It is a bold and manly plan, and if tho 
Geimans give time, if the hui riedly-raised levies display the courage 
such lev‘es sometimes exhibit, if Paris will bear all—a siege excepted 
—rather than yield, and if the Government has a man to place in 
command competent to contend against men like Von Moltke and 
Von Blumenthal, there may yet be a hope of safety for France. All 
now depends on Paris, and we do not believe the man lives who can 
say with thorough belief what course the great city will pursue. She 
is capable of suvcondering and dancing over her surrender, or of 
dying hopeless but resolved under a cannonade such as that which is 
griuding Strasbr~g into dust; and her ultimate mood will probably 
be decided by a chance. The worst sign even now in France is the 
absence of any man who could lead the “ people,’—whom the Im- 
perialist Government, in its supreme hour, still dreads too much to 
arm.—Spectator. 





RUSSIA AND THE WAR. 

After the Oongress of Paris in 1856 the policy of Russia was 
authoritatively declared to be one of strict isolation and rosorvo. 
England, it was arnovuced, had botrayed the confidence of the Em- 
peror Nicholas, and repelled his offers of a share in the confiscation 
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of tho Turkish Empire, in order to throw herself headlong into an 
alliance with the Second Empire, and to securo the friendship of 
dangerous conspirator by lending him her own prestige. Austria 
chad played an obscure and shifty part asa neutral; Prussia Had 
looked moro kindly on her old ally, but declined a closer and more 
activo sympathy. Russia had learnt o severe and bitter but profit- 
able lesson from her heroic efforts and glorious reversos ; to livo her 
own life, to yecruit and renovate her unexhausted though shattered 
energies, to devote herself to tho material interests of peace—in u 
word, to “collect herself” for the sure but not precipatate fulfil- 
ment of her destinies. Sereceuillir —that was to be the whole duty 
of Russian statesmanship for years to come, according to Prince 
Gortechakoff. That duty has been faithfully ohserved, and a new 
Russia, more Muscovite and more discreet, though not less despotic, 
has been created out of the ruins of the old Bussia of ‘serfdom and 
silenco, of intervention and intrigue. In the two great centres of 
tho Empiro something like national opinion has sprung up and 
spread from a few salons to the colleges, and from official circles 
to public journals. Forcign capital has been attracted by high in- 
terest and punctual dividends to investments in railway onterprise. 
The foundations of a new polity and a new society have been laid, 
and while all this internal renovation was going on, never waa the 
foreion policy of Russia more decided, more dignified, or more self. 
possessed. Sebastopol was scarcely taken when the Emperor Napo- 
leon was meditating his own terms of peace with an enemy who, 
having served his purpose in obtaining one alliance, might be the 
confidential partner in another. At the opening of the Italian war 
in 1859 a Franco-Russian alliance was in the air. Louis Napoleon 
courted it, nor was it from any want of warmth in his courtship 
that his “intentions” were declined. What he wanted it for, or 
what was the, ulterior object of his intentions, is less clear. Pro- 
bably his “intentions” were only half-formed conspiracies against 
some Power whose alliance was no longer indispensable to him. 
Russia knew very well that while he was courting her alliance he 
was coquetting, like his uncle, with the inexhaustible credulity of 
Poland, and holding in reserve the dreams and hopes of that ever- 
lasting victim of French revolutionary jargon. When, a fow years 
later, the Polish insurrection broke out, and that fantastic and im- 
practicable nationality threw away the last chance of a government 
and administration of its own, the French Emperor felt himself 
obliged to make some sow of active sympathy. But the moment 
Prince Gortschakoff replied to covert menaces by a disdainful des. 
patch, the heir and successor of the man for whom thousands of 
brave Poles had fallen in battle drew back, and held his peace ; and 
ever since that signal diplomatic discomfituro he has assiduously 
cultivated the most friendly rolations with the Power that slapped 
his face, and has almost obsequiously studied to please the restorer 
of order at Warsaw. His ostentatiously affectionate welcome to the 
Ozar in Paris during the International Exhibition—a welcome so 
inauspiciously interrupted by a Polish pistul—was bitterly remarked 
by French Republicans. During the four years of preparation for 
the attack upon Prussia, Louis Napoleon has persevered in his 
assiduities at St. Potersburg, through one of the most devoted of 
his personal agents, whose favoured position at the Court of Alexan- 
der II. isa favourite topic in the Official Journal. This laborious 
affectation of friendship has not, however, estranged him from his 
other alliances, with England, with Austria, and with Turkey. It 
has rather assumed the character of a warning to his other allies to 
beware of the possibility of that Russian alliance which he “could 
never obtain. Alexander II., if less disdainful than his father of 
these advances, is scarcely more solicitous of their sincerity. While 
tho Journal Offciel was dwelling with eager satisfaction on General 
Fleury’s successes as a courtier, the Czar was publicly and formally 
exchanging with King William of Prussia congratulatory remi- 
niscences of 8 memorable defeat of the First Napoleon in Germany. 

Such were the relations between the Governments of France and 
Russia when the Duke of Gramont read to the Chamber the declara- 
tion of war, and euch to all appearances they are now, when the 
German armies under the Prussian standards are marching upon 
the French capital. For the best of reasons Russia is watching the 
fronticrs of Posen, and holding Austrian neutrality in check. In 
the Baltic Russia observes the movements of the French squadron 
with anxious attention. Russia advises and sustains the neutrality 
of the Scandinavian kingdoms. Russian influence restrains rather 
than encourages the rash intrigues of the King of Italy. Russia 
recognises the justico of the retribution which Prussia is inflicting 
upon Imperial France. But when we say “ Russia,” we mean tho 
Russian Court and Government. Nothing less probably than tho 


appearance of the Sultan in the field as the ally of France against 
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Germany, or the armed intervention of Austria, or perhaps the for- 
mation of a Polish legion, would tempt the Czar to swerve from his 
neutrality, or to abandon the common interest of all the neutral 
States in circumscribing the area of hostilities. For if Russia, in the 
sense of the Russian Government, is certainly not unfavourable to 
the German cause, very different is the public opinion of Russia, so 
far as it finds expression in the journals of that party which is sup- 
posed to represent the national sentiment of the Russian people. 
These journals, and especially the most independent and influentiay 
of them all, are loud and cinphatic in their sympathy for France in 
her present trials and troubles. They complain of the partiality of 
the official telegrams which exaggerate the succosses and disguise 
the losses of tho German armies. They swear as valiantly as the 
Gaulois or the Soir that the victorics of France are yct to come, and 
rejoice by anticipation in the disastrous retreat of King William and 
his confederates across the Rhine. To what are we to ascribo these 
Muscorite sentiments? To chivalrous compassion for the gallant 
heroes of the Malakoff, the descendants of the heroes of the retreat 
from Moscow? Toa belief in the democratic and socialistic ideas 
of Louis Napoleon's? To tho love of the Russian aristocracy for 
Paris? Or is it to the Muscovite hatred of all that is German—of 
German statement, German generals, German administrators, and 
German bureaucrats? Or to the natural antipathy of near neigh- 
bours P Or to jealousy of the copartitioners of Poland? Or toa 
dim fear of a future revindication by united Germany of the Baltic 
provinces P Tho lust we take to be the best of all the good reason, 
and bad passions that may be found in the Prussophobia of the 
Russian press, especially in the organs of the Old Russia party. If 
we add the spirit of resistance to whatever may be the course of the 
Government, this extreme tenderness for the hereditary patrons 
(and betrayers) of Polish nationality is perhaps sufficiently explained , 
Without attaching too much importance to the stories, in which 
the French official press appears to take comfort, of the extraordinary 
social successes of General Fleury at the Russian Court, of the 
Emperor Alexander leaning on the arm of the Ambasador and 
putting him on terms of confidential and almost affectionate intimacy, 
there is reason to believe that these lively demonstrations have a 
more than personal significance. The Emperor Aloxander is a kind- 
hearted man, and he must feel for the woes of the ruler of Franco. 
Common generosity—not to speak of Imperial magnanimity—would, 
under existing circumstances, recommend one of Louis Napoleon’s 
nearest and dearest friends to the sympathies of the Sovereign to 
whom he is accredited. Personal courtesy is not neccssarily an act 
of policy, and personal kindness to a reconciled enemy and a hos- 
pitable friend who has fallen upon evil days is grateful to ono’s 
feolings without compromising one’s interest. Alexander II. may 
be glad to break the fall of the French Emperor by lavishing atten- 
tions upon his favourite agent. To suppose that all this “enforced 
ceremony” means a deliberate desire on the part of the Czar to 
relinquish a secure and profitable neutrality in favour of France, to 
exchange an old and tried alliance fur a new and hazardous one, to 
stand, armed and menacing, between a liberated Germany and a 
defeated ageressor, as France stood between Anstria and Prussia at 
Nikolsburg, to snatch from King William the results of hard-won 
victories, and to save the disturber of Kuropean peace from merited 
retribution—this appears to us a very wild hypothesis: The Rus- 
sian people—or, rather, the knot of eccentric politicians who imper- 
sonate a people—may be jealous of the triumplis of German arms 
and of her vast defensive military organization, which is henceforth 
to be supreme in Central Europe. Looking to the present, and not 
into some far and shadowy future, the military supremacy of Ger- 
many, united under Prussian leadership, in Central Europe should 
be a guarantee, rather than o danger or an obstacle, to the peaceful 
growth and prosperity of Russia, so long as Russia remains a defen- 
sive Power. An alliance with France is an alliance with the Re- 
volution. This might please the communists, but what have the old 
Russian party, the exterminators of the Polish nationality, what 
have the new Russian party, the Panslavic agitators in Bohemia, to 
hope from it? If, by an alliance with France, the old Russian party 
means & division of the empire of the East, it can hardly be the 
common interest of the present neutral Powers to prevent Prussia 
from exacting full securities against such experiments. Russia may 
regard with ovil eyes the development of German naval power, but 
this development is only the natural and inevitable consequence of 
the territorial extension and unity of a nation whose mercantile 
marine is already the second inthe world. If Russia dislikes the 
unity of Germany, she must learn to accept one more accomplished 
fact. ‘Iho Russian Government is in no condition to go to war fto 


prevent it; and if it tried to do so, it would seek in vain for allies, 
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and tho clear recognition of intornational cquality, muat be an essone 
tial point in tho readjustment of our relations with China which 
now seoms close at hand.— North China Herald, 


and would provoke disasters compared with which tho retribution 
that is falling upon the inordinato ambition and tho firebrand policy 
of Napoleonic France would be but a passing cloud.— Saturday Review. 








OSAKA. 

Tu mischief dono by the floods last weck, in the city, appears to 
havo been confined chiofly to tho submerging of the ground-floors of 
houses situated in the low-lying districts. Contrary to what I should 
have thought was the caso, it is positively statod by tho Japanoso that 
the rivers wero soveral inches higher on Thursday last, than thoy 
wore in July, 1868. I om assured on good authority that unless 
the accumulation of silt at the mouth of the Adji-kawa, is removed 
by dredging and its ro-deposit prevented by tho extension of the pil- 
ing on the Northorn bank further West—making the latter at the 
same time one unbroken line of piling, and not, as at present, a se- 
ries of short lengths—there will always be plenty of work for tho 
steam dredgera at Temposan. I am told tho tide from the Ki Chan 
nel, sweops along the coast past Wishi-no-miya and the mouths of 
the Kansaki-gawa, tho Kita-dembogawa and the Minami-dembo« 
gawa, carrying with it the mud and eand brought down by those 
streams to the Adji-kawa, where, owing to the Southern embank- 
being further extended to the West than the Northern one, the 
current enters the artificial funnel-like mouth of the latter river— 
which acts as a trap as it were—and thore deposits a great portion 
of the earthy matter with which it is loaded. The mouth of the 
Adji-kawa thus becomes shallowed, and the force of the ebb tide 
being slackened, moro of the mud brought down by the Adji-katwa 
is deposited at its mouth, and the oxit being thus contracted, is I am 
given to understand, partially the cause of the overflowing of the 
1:ver to the dangerous degree experienced last week. 

I hear that some of the Pashikis here have discovered a now way 
of raising the wind. Finding themselvcs unablo to borrow money of 
foreigners, exccpt at ruinous rates, they have adopted the plan of 
buying foreign goods on long credit, and thon selling the goods at a 
loss for cash. Of course, if they can buy at six months credit, and 
can realise cash at a loss of ten por cent., it suits them better than 
borrowing cash at two-and-a-half per cent. per month; but its ul- 
timate effect upon foreign trade, by lowering prices generally, is 
plainly to be scen. 

Notices in Chinese characters anent opium are posted at cach of 
the Guard-houses near tho foreign quarter, as a warning to tho 
Celestials. 

According to the annual custom, tho birthday of H. M. tho 
Mikado was celebrated on Sunday last by 9 goneral illumination of 
the city. The Consuls were entertained aot tiffin at the Custom: 
house, which was hung with purple drapery and decked for tho 
nonce with the flags of the treaty powers. The opening of the new 
iron bridgo took place on the same day, having been postponed for 
the occasion. The latter event was originally fixed for twelve, noon, 
but, for some inscrutable reason, it came off two hours earlier. A 
spectator of the scene, who was by accident present, informs me that 
the opening was a yory tamo affair. A mounted officer, attended by 
two retainers on foot, first traversed the bridge. After him came 
half-a-dozen very aged men and women, who are said to have been 
some of the oldest inhabitants of Osaka; some of them were 80 ine 
firm that they required supporting by men on each sido in order to 
walk tho length of the bridge. As soon as the bridge was cleared of 
the procession—if I may apply so dignified a name to such a body— 
a horald, or crier, advanced to the middle of the bridge, and struck 
together twice the two pioces of wood which constitute the badgo of 
his office; and at the same moment the barricrs which kept back 
the crowds at cither end of the bridge were thrown down, and in a 
twinkling ofan eye the bridge was throngod with cager sane scer 
from end to end.—Hiogo News’ Correspcndent.—Oct. 22: 


THE FUTURD OF OXINA. 
There is a broad silver lining even to the cloud which now hangs 
over our relations with China. By tho very obstinacy which has 
brought about tho presont deadlock, tho Chinese are inviting 
Foroignors to settle, once for all, the various quostions that are 
pending. Had tho Central Government given ovicence of the vigour 
and good-faith which its admirers claim for it, tho English and 
American Governments would have been confirmed in their present 
policy ; the incident would have been accepted as proving its jus- 
tice ; and further progress would have been adjourned indofinitely. 
The disgraceful delay which has occurred in punishing tho Ticntsin 
massacre, must convince Western Statesmen that they havo been 
deluded ; and that tho policy by which wo gained our footing in 
China is the only one by which it can be sustained, and our com- 
mercial relations extended. Lord Clarendon took away tho powor 
_ of action from Consuls and Naval Officers, and ordored referenco to 
be made to Peking, under a mistaken beliof that the Central Govorn- 
mont was willing and able to settle justly, any differences that might 
arise. Lord Granville will now learn that; not only has an outrage 
perpetrated within eighty miles of the Capital gone unpunished for 
months, but the Central Government itsclf has hindered, by a deli- 
borate act of bad faith, pursuance of the policy on which these in- 
structions were founded. Tho powor of action was withdrawn even 
from H. B. M. Minister, in case his representations foiled, and 
reference to London was enjoined, before coercive measuros could be 
taken—in pursuanco, to an extreme point, of the now policy of con- 
ciliation. But if we may accept the explanation givon, of tho non- 
receipt of news at the Foreign Office, regarding the events of the 
21st June, Lord Grauville will learn that the Chincse Government 
has interfered to prevent this very reference, by intorccpting Mr. 
Wade's telegrams. The double act of bad faith must convince the 
most implicit disciple of Mr. Burlingame, that China is absolutely 
wanting in those principles of political honor, which could alone 
render possible, relations on the footing which that diplomatist sought 
to establish. Instead of coming spontancously forward, with expres- 
sions of regret and promisos of punishment, tho Central Government 
has wilfully delayed action, and has employed tho interval in assem- 
bling troops and collecting munitions of war—to uphold a crime 
which every civilised nation will regard with horror. 

The attention of Europe may be distracted for a time, by the fear- 
ful war which has now paramount interest. But the notico of 
Statesmen cannot be long withheld, from the dangerous position 
into which our relations are drifting; and we may be suro that, 

sooner or latter, a re-action will ensue. It is gratifying to learn 
that, already, the same powerful influences which secured the rejec- 
tion of the Peking Convention are being organised, to press on 
the notico of H. M. Government the serious aspect of affairs, 
and claim energetic action in order to re-affirm our position. The 
time could not be more opportune for a general re-adjustment of 
our relations with the Empire. Direct interferonce will, to all 
appearance, be necessary, to exact such reparation for the Tiontsin 
outrage, as shall secure the position of foreign residents in Chinas: 
and many questions which were debated during the revision of the 
treaty, can be arranged simultaneously. The audience question, the 
extension of our intercofrse with the interior, increased facility for 
internal navigation, the opening of mines, and the removal of obstacles 
to trade—all claim adjustment; and the sooner these matters are 
taken energetically up, the better will it be for the Chinese them- 
selves, and for the Foreign nations which have intercourse with them. 
The time is close at hand when the first quostion, especially, must 
be brought to an issue. The Chinese Government itself, by its 
own action in sending an Ambassador to Europe, has rendered im- 
possible the continuance of intercourse on tho previous basis. That 
an Ambassador from China should be received on a footing of 
equality by European Sovereigns, while Ambassadors from Europe 
aro treated as tribute-bearers in Ohina, is too ridiculous for even 
Sir Charles Dilke to approve. We have made a mistuko in not as- 
serting our position sooner ; by going on as we have dono, we havo 
encouraged the Chineso conceit of international superiority, which 
is at the bottom of half of our political difficulties. For it requiros 
no deep political insight to perceive that the relations of a semi- 
civilised State with others moro poworful and highly civilised, but 
which are based on tho assumption that the inferior is the superior, 
cannot work smoothly. The settlomont of the audience question, 





HIOGO. 

Capra Gmnsor, of tho pilot-boat Racehorse, has given us the 
following account of his misfortunes in tho late gales: 

Loft Kobe Septomber 15th, and cruised about in the Kii Channel, 
putting in at several ema!l villages on tho coast, and into Isima, 
through tho gales prevalent, but did not requiro any assistance, till 
the galo of Octobor 2nd, whon at Isima. At lam. on tho 3rd, 
when lying at anchor to leoward of tho island, with two anchors 
and twonty-five fathoms of chain and ropo respectively, finding 
she was dragging seaward, cut away tho masts: At 9 om. got 
in the anchors, and rigged a bamboo as jury-mast. Ran in to 
Yura-no-uchi at 1 p.m. the same day: Wont to a small village 
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edlel Yokohama. Though no one asked for provisions, having 
plenty, an official brought two fish for the three men in the boat. 
A-ked for assistance in the shape of masts and sails, but the official 
eoull not supply such without instructions from his superior officer 
in Wakayama. Whilst this officer was away, it being fine, and 
wishing to reach Kobe as soon as possible, bought two bamboos 
about -L inches thick for one boo, (paying for them), and made use of 
what sails were left, to get to Kobe. As the wind was contrary, 
and the sails small, could not make the course, so ran in to Tagush 
jay. There borrowed a mast for use till arrival in Kobe—puid two 
boas for the loan of it—but got nothing else. Left again on the 
evening of the 6th. During the next day two of the Europeans left 
the boat, they having an opportunity to get to Kobe, and not thiuk- 
ine the Racehorse safe, in her crippled condition. Stopped one 
nistht at Kata Bay and started again; but, finding the wind and 
current too strong when through the Straits, ran back to Kata Bay. 
Then asked for assistance from the officers. They said they would 
write to the head officer. Captain Gibson, went with them to the 
place but conld not see him. The local officers offered the loan of 
money, to be repaid on avrival in kobe, but Capt. Gibson only took 


5 Rios. Bousht a mast for 1} Rios and paida carpenter 1 boo for 
fitting it. Borrowed a coil of Japanese rope and a sail from the 


oflicialy and got ready to start. A walo then came on from the N. 
FE. and at 9 a.m. on the 12th a Japanese junk came foul of the 
anchors causing the Ruecelorse to drift on the rocks. Carried away 
rudder, At midnight, finding the boat making water strung all the 
moveables to a line and passed them on shore. Next morning. 
findins the boat very full of water made agreement with Japanese 
eivpenters to baul her up for 2$ Rios. They, finding her very 
heavy, struck for 2 Rios more. The officers compelled them to ful- 
fill their bargain. Could only obtain rice and two tempos’ worth of 
suki per day, the money being supplied by the oflicors on loan, but 
they not interfering to prevent a squeezo of 500 per cent. on all rice, 
&e,, supplied. Remained there till the 17th, when the officers put 
Captain Gibson in a bout to bring him to Kobe. Finding the 
Peyasus inside the straits went on board, and brought the ship in. 
The oflicers in the boat reported the affair to the Custom-house the 
same evening, and next day were paid all moucy advanced and re- 
ceived a receipt from the U. 8. Consul that they had delivered their 
charge over to him.—Hiogo News. 


Shipping Entelligence. 
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ARRIVALS. 


Oct. 23, Royal Minstrel, Brit. barg., Coltier, 447, from Saigon, 
Rice, to Wilkin & Robison. . 

Oct. 23, Belted Will, Brit. barq., Hoffman, 420, from Hongkong, 
Rice, to Order. 

Uct. 24, Zasulare, Fr. barq,, Fluriot, 560, from Havre, 170 days 
out, Cteneral, to French Commissariat. | 

Oct. 24, Satsuma, Brit. barque, Kenmond, 355, from Newchwang, 
Beans, to Order. ; 

Oct, 24, Yanytsze, Am. str. Straudberg, 1,180, from Hakodate, 
General, to Allmand & Co. 
— Oct. 26, G. ZT. Roy, Brit. barq., 
to Augustine, Heard & Co. 

Oct. 26, Japan, Am. Str.. Warsaw, 4,000, from San Francisco, 
Mails, &c., to P. M.S. 8. Company. 

Oct. 26. Caernarvonshire, Brit. barq, Davis, 388, from Cheefoo, 
Beans, to Wilkin & Robison. 

Oct. 27, Bombay, Brit. Str., Davies, 1,400, from Hongkong, Mails 
&., to VP. & O. Company. 

Oct. 28, Sunshine, Brit. Str, Watson, 281, from Hiogo, General, 
to Aspinall, Cornes & Co. | 

Oct. 28, Fargfsze, Am. Str., Strandberg, 1,180, from Yedo, 
ballast, to Allmand & Co. 

Oct. 28, Guiding Star, Brit. barg., Bishop, 415, from Newchwang, 
Beans, to Captain. 

Oct. 29, Stat, Nor. barq., Bjurnsted, 369, from Nowchwang, Beans, 
to Chinese. 


Christie, 356, from Saigon, Rice, 





DEPARTURES. 


Oct. 23, Sunda, Brit. Str., Cates, 1,800, for Hongkong, Mails, &c., 
despatched by P. & O. Company.  ~ 

Oct. 23, China, Am. Str., Freeman, 3,000, for San Francisco, 
Mails, &c., despatched by P. M. 8. 8. Company. 

Oct. 23, Loto, Brit. barg., Sucklin, 437, for Singapore, in ballast, 
despatched by Strachan & Thomas. 

Cet. 24, Daphne, Nor. schr., Osuldsen, 200. to Seeking, ballast, 
Walsh, Hall & Co. 

Oct. 26, Vigil, British ship, Gilpin, 650, for Hiogo, General, 
despatched by Shaw Winstauley. 

Oct. 26, Yangtsze, American steamer, 1,030, for Yedo, Gencral, 
despatched by Walsh, Hall & Co. 
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Oct. 28, Hengist, Brit. barq., Burchill, 508, for Coast of China, 
ballast, despatched by Master. 

Oct. 28, Annie Bow, Brit. Schr., Mo&ean, 205, for Nagasaki, 
ballast, despatched by Master. 

Oct. 29, Japan, Am. Str., Warsaw, 4,000, for Hongkong, Mails, 
&c., despatched by P. M. 8. 8. Company. 


PASSENGERS, 


Per Sunda, for Hongkong, despatched 23rd instant: Messrs. 
W. R. Anderson, J. Dobbie, Mr. and Mrs. Borsman and 2 children 
Antonjini, Maligni, Froschino, P. Facchia, Parigny, O. L. Caro, 
Neuturi, and 11 Chinese. 

Per China,despatched 23rdinstant: For San FranciscomDr. Kidder 
U.S.N., Lieut. Comr. Mullan U.S.N., Lient O. W. Farenholt, U.S.N. 
B. F. Hesso (P. M. 8. 8. Co.), W. Richter, and 24 in the steerage. 
For Now York—R. Newell (P. M. 8. S. Co.), Capt. Hallott, Messrs. 
G. Tonso, N. Rivers, Harigaroa, Megata, Matumati, Mrs. J. Allmand 
and 2 children, Mr. and Mrs. ©. L. Smith, Yamanda, Kowo 
Yokoyame. In the stecrage for New York—E. Clarke, KE. W. Wood- 
inan and wife. For Europe—Messra H. Cliff, WM. Meynard, K. 
Ohno, Hf. Mendala, Mori, Maito, Takai and Krobrey. 

Per Japan, from San Francisco: For Yokohama—Messrs, W 
A. Wodsworth, Mra. Elliott and children, J. O. Low, wife and 
daughter, Mrs. A. Wesson and son, H. Wollett, Mrs. S. Pearson, 
Miss F. Temple, A. Noble, Sol, Hasse, and Tomae. For Shanghat 
—Thos. Washington, H. A. Giles and wife, H. Lowcock, F. 8. 
Stockwell, P. S. Loenberger, S. B. Stone, Dr. D. B. McUartie and 
wife, Rev. @. Hitch and wife, Baron Emile, Von der Decken and 
wife. For Hongkong—R. ¥. Hankes and infant, A. Wylie, Edward 
Lambeke, Misss M. M. Deane, Aug Ching and wife and 2 infants, 
and 513 in the Steerage. 

Per Bombay, J. C. Sichel, Ensign Meyrick, Mrs. Sparks, Miss 
Tuerfeldh, and 3 Chinese. 

Per Sunshine, from Hiogo :—Messrs. Scott, Roper and 15 
Japanese. 





CARGO. 


Per Sunda, for Hongkong: 
Silk-Worms’ EXggs,.ceceevset.cscreasscosencson ses soe 


Silk, COR e ee TES SOS HEH LOH SES re HH Here KsHHeeHseoeeseaegssases 


349 Cases. 
68 Bales. 





REPORTS. 

The following is the report of tho Captain of the Mary Miller 
from Newchwang to Yokohama. He says :— 

I left Newchwang bound to Yokohama on the 23rd of September 
with a cargo of beans and oil.—On the 12th instant, at 1l pm., 
when to the Southward and Westward of the Redfield Kocks, a 
typhoon blowing at the time, lost fore, main, and mizen topmasts 
and topgallant masts, also jibboom. At daylight on the morning of 
tho 2Uth, I observed under Vries Island a French man-of-war 
steamer under sails with fires banked, standing away to the North- 
ward and Eastward: hoisted ensign with union down, and ran u 
signal ‘‘can you assist us.” The man of war then ran down an 
hailed me to stand by to be taken in tow: a buoy with small line, to 
the end of which a tow rope was attached, was then let go, which 
I managed to pick up and hauled on board, & heavy sea was running 
at the time. ‘The steamer then towed mo into Yokohama harbour 
dropping me when well inside the light ship. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE LOG OF P, & 0. S. 8S. “ADEN.” 


W.B. ANDREWS, COMMANDER, From NaGaSAKI TOWARDS SHANGHAI. 
Saturday, October 1st, 1870. 








Hour. WINDS. Bar. Ture. 
Oct. 18 A.M. N. E. 29.64 80.00 
ae . 29.60 
10 ,, r 29.56 
Ik. - 29.50 
noon is 29.48 79.40 
1 PM. = 29.35 
oes N. N. E 20.27 
3..<g North 29.23 
N. by W. 
4 5 N. N. W. 29.17 78.00 
be. os . 29.23 
6 * 29.30 
ae .; 29.35 
8 ” ” 29-40 79.00 
9 » N. W. by N 29.44 
10 ,, ‘ 29.52 
11. .%, . 29.58 
12, ‘3 29.62 79.40 
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ReMakxs.—Oct. 1st, 5.25 a.m, loft Nagasaki. 6.30 A.M., wind fresh- 
ening with threatening weather; falling Bar. with heavy Southerly 
swell and stood in forthe harbour. 7.40 A.M., weather clearing, stood 
out to sea. 8 A.M., fresh wind and cloudy, with rising sea. 10 a.M., 
Wind increasing, with more sca. 11.30 A-M., took in all sail and 
stood to the Southward. Noon, strong increasing wind with cloudy 
unsettled appearance, shi rolling heavily to a confused sea. 
Lat. by D.R. 32. 25. N., ong. 129.6 E. PM., increasing wind 
with thick rainy weather. 4 p.x.., fresh gale with severe gusts and 
heavy confused sea ; ship labouring heavily, and thick rainy weather. 
5.30 P.M., a heavy gale with very hard gusts at times, and a heavy 
confused sea ; ship labouring heavily and taking much water overull. 
Eused engines and brought ship to the wind on starboard tack. 
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THE 
REPORTS & RETURXS 


FOREIGN TRADE OF 1869, 


At the open Ports of Japan, together with the General 
Summary of the Trade, and a Report on the Commercial 
System of Osaka have been this day published, bound 
in a convenient form and may be had on application at 


8 P.am., gale moderating a little and somewhat less sea. 8.10 p.mu.,| the Japan Mail Otiice. 


went on full speed and stood to starboard. 10 P.M., fresh gale with 
heavy gusts and a high confused sea; ship rolling heavily. Mid- 
hight, decreasing oe with lesa sea, hard gusts at times. 

Oct. 2nd, wind decreasing and Baromoter rising steadily. A 
heavy confused sea on. Noon, moderate West North Westerly wind 
and cloudy. Squally at times. Bar. 29.83. 





ABSTRACT OF THE LOG OF P. & 0.8.9. « ADEN.” 
W. B. AnprEws, ComManper, From NAGASAKI TOWARDS KoBE 


October 12th 1870. 
CL 














Hfotr. WIND. Bag. | TUER. 
Oct.128 a.m. N. E. 29.68 70.00 
10 ,, . 29 68 
noon - 29.63 71.00 
2 P.M. N. N. E. 29.59 
4 ,, North 20.61 71.00 
G.- m 20.62 
8 ,, ie 29.62 70.01) 
10 ,, 3 29.62 
12 ,, i 29.62 60.00 
Oct.13 2 a.m. North 20638 
rae ‘ 29.72 68 00 
6, N. by W. 29.74 
8, N. W. 2.80 68.00 
10 ,, - 29.80 
noon North 29.80 70.00 
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- ReMarks.—9.25 a.m. left Nagasaki. Fresh breeze and dill oyer- 


cast weather. Noon, increasing breeze and threatening appearance 
to North Westward. 2 P.at. strong increasing gule and squally with 
very heavy gusts; rainy weather at times. 2.15 P.M., anecltored§ in 
Kawachi Bay. Frosh breeze with wusts and rain. 

Oct. 13th, 2 a.m., cloudy weather with hard wusts and rainat times. 
5 A.M., weather moderating. 6 a.m, weighed, and proceeded strony 
breeze with a heavy Northerly swell. Noon; increasing breeze 
with high set. From noon to Simonoseki Strait (6.30 eo.) strung 
Northerly wind with heary Northerly swell. 


During the time we were at nuchor in Kawachi Bay there was a | 


very gale blowing outside, but it is such a snuz harbor that we felt 
but little wind inside. 


British Steamer Sunshine, reports haying experienced strong 
Easterly gales all the passage. 
jE RI RETEST CT TET EI WARNS cc ES aR A ISI 


NOTICE. 
25th Lebruary, 1870. 
Mr. A. H. Prince has this day assumed the general 
management of this Office. 
A!l letters and Editorial matter should be addresscd to 
the Entror only. 
All letters on business relating to Advertisements, Job. 
printing or Accounts, to be addressed to 
Tue ManaGER, 
“JAPAN MAIL” OFFICK, 
No, 163. 
TERMS FOR ADVELTISING. 
For five lines or under:...... $1.00 per week. 
Every additional line......... $0,20__—,, 
Repetitions in the “ Japan Weekly Mail” one half of 
the above rates. 





Contracts may be made fer 8 months, or louger, pay- 


ment in advance. 


All advertisements showid be at the Ollice, by L beat’ 
on the day previous to publication, The apphteattrans | 


should speeily the length of time for which insertion ts 


om 
required. The Advertisement will otherwise be charged | 


or until eountermanded. 





TERMS FOR SUBSURLPTION :— 
“Japan Weekry Main” Per anna, 824; Six months 
tee, wh ane yeaa ee 


Me "E ba seps. yy oe oe et yy v4 a gta ee . 
P20; Pisce tas, SLE. iS. > 446 to ees te ea? ions SS 
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Price, Three Dollars. 
Yokohama, July 9th, 1870. 


Silk Shippers. 


Silk Shippers desirous of keeping statistical returns of 
the Yokohama Suiprers oF SLLK, can be supplied wiih 
Books, especially ruled and printed for the purpose aud 
printed slips of Silk Shipped for transmission by the 
Mail Steamer. The slips are issued twice per month, 

“JAPAN MAIL OFFICE,” 

Yokohama, August 5th, 1870, 





JUST PUBLISIUED 
Mr, ADAMS'S THIRD REPORT, 
ON SILI. CULTURE 
A. 2a)“, ce? ee INT 
Copies may be obtained at the Jupun Mul 
Otlicc, No. 168. 
Price, One Dollar. 


Yokohama, September 2ud, 1870. 
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HONGKONG & SHANGIIAI BANKING 


CORPORATION. 
Nubseribed Capitab.ccccccceeeceeeerees S$5.C00.050 
MESOUVG: TMG iyi ceistesstiaxenerNetensss ine OVU,UUU 


HWWAD OFFLCL, HONGKONG. 
YOKOHAMA BRANCIL 


10: 
The Corporation draws on the London aud Couaiy 
Bank London. | | 
Curreut Accounts are kept, and deposits received for 
lixed pericds on tertmasy which may be learired by ay p'y tay 
to the Manager. 
Local Bills discounted, and Credits granted on the 








usual terms. 


All kinds of Banking and Exchange business con- 
ducted. 





OCG: NOUEH ds ox octistioeeieex te eedaaeeie LO tO. @: 
AUP US 45 Gos Sana cuneereseSe ean ppaen ewan ess 10 to l. 
T. JACKSON, 
Achung Mawryer, 
Main Sireet No. G2, 
Yokvhama, Ist March, 170. tl. 


LGUSGH SUHRAUS & Co. 
eer ee Cre Ae) ee: 
MAIN STREET, Now 53 


Yokohama, Sept. 20th, Es70. 
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7 TY MATRA. 
W. H TALBOT, 
AVERAGE ADJUSTER AND PUBLIC: ACCOUNLE ANI, 
Averave Bonds, &c., drawn out and Protests extended 
Yokohama, No. #9A. 
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MERCHANT STEAMERS. 
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Nau. OaPTa gs, ‘eae Tors. From ABRIVED, OonsiGNEns. DssTINATION, ee | 
——————— —_—— - = eae OSE) ) 
Ariel Burditt | Am. Str, |1,800 | NorthernCoast] Oct. 18 | P. M. 8. 8. Compony Hakodate | 80th inst, | 
Atalanta Tullis | Brit. Str. | 680 | Hiogo Sept. 24/| E. O. Kirby & Oo. Uncertain | 
Aroostook Borstel | Jap. Str. Japanese Uncertain 
Augusta Hubbard | Am. Btr. 200 | Hakodate Sept. 15 | Walsh Hall & Oo. Uncertain 
Bombay Davies Brit, Str. | 1,400 | Hongkong Oct. 27 | P. & O, Company Hongkong Nov. 6th 
Chieftain McMinnes | Brit. Str. | 900 | Hiogo Sept. 6 | Findlay Richardson &Co.| Uncertain 
Clan Alpine Becket Brit. Str. | 1,600 | Hongkong July $1 | Jardine, Matheson & Oo,| London, Xo, 
Costa Rica Williams Am. Str. | 2,000 | Hiogo & N’saki| Oct. 17 | P. M. 8. 8. Company Shanghai, dc. 
Courier Nye Rus. Str. 500 | Hakodate Oct. 15 | Walsh, Hall & Oo. Uncertain 
Eastern Isles Knight Brit. Str. | 470 | Hakodate Oct. 20 | Schultze, Reis & Oo. Hiogo & N’saki) Noy, 2nd 
Giant Lowell Am. Str. 100 | Hiogo* Aug. 28 | Allmand & Oo. Uncertain 
Golden Age | Cobb Am. Str. | 2,000 | Suanghai, &c. | Oct. 21 | P. M. 8. 8, Company Shanghai, &o, 
Kinsats Preble | Am. Str. | 75 | Hiogo Aug. 24 | Order Uncertain 
Malacca Kier | Brit. Str. | 1,209 | Liverpool Aug. 1} Jas. C. Fraser & Co. Uncertain 
Moneka Fessenden | Am. Str: 550 | Hiogo Oct. 17 | Smith Baker & Oo. Hiogo 
Ohen Maru Mancini | Am. 8tr. Kobé Aug. 17 | Almand & Co, Uncertain 
Otago N. G. Str.) 800 | Chefoo Jan. 28 | Textor & Co. Uncertain 
Rhein Froom |N.G. Str.| 816 | Hiogo Aug. 22 | Japanese Uncertain 
Sunshine Watson | Brit. Str. 281 | Hiogo Oct. 28 | Aspinall, Cornes & Co, | Uncertain 
Volga Boubeo Fr. Str. | 1,400 | Hongkong Oct. 22 | M. I. Company. Hongkong 
Wilhelmine Emma | Donald | Brit. Str. | 420 | Hiogo June 25 | Siber & Brennwald Uncertain 
Yangteze Strandberg | Am. Str. | 1,180 | Yedo Oct. 28 | Allmand & Co. H’date& N’gata) 31st inst, 
MERCHANT SAILING VESSELS. 
IyTENDED 
Nama. | Oarram (|Frae& Ric] Tons. From ARRIVED. | Consi@nzzs. Destination. | oo non 
Abbey Bacon Stevons Am. barg.| 473 | Newchwang June 27 | A. Heard & Co. San Francisco 
Ada Jones Brit. ship | 686 | London Oct. 16 Shaw, Winstanley & Oo.' Uncertain 
Adelhied Voge N.G.barg.| 210 | Niigata Aug. 1. Japaneso Government | Uncertain 
Albatros Vanelins N.G.barq.| 426 | Liverpool July 16} L, Knifller & Oo. Hiogo 
Andreas Ebert N. G. ship| 805 | Saigon July, 24 | Schultze Reis & Co. Uncertain 
Arabie Migneot Fr. barg. | 3880 | Saigon Sept. 6 | V. Aymonin & Co, Uncertain 
Baltic Jessen | N.G.barq.| 821 | Taku Aug. 24 , Chinese Uncertain 
Belted Will Ylofman | Brit. barg.) 420 | Hongkong Oct. 23 | Order Uncertain 
Caernarvofehire Davis Brit. barg.| 388 | Chefoo Oct. 26 | Wilkin & Robison Uncertain 
Carnarvon Castle Terry Brit. barg.| 728 | Liverpool Oct. 25 | Gilman & Co. Uncertain 
Carl Petersen N . G, brig, 215 Taku Aug. 17 , Smith Baker & Co. Uncertain 
Day Dawn | Sustenance | Brit. barg. 898 | Rangoon Sept. 5 | Walsh Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Deerfoot Easson | Brit. barg.; 492 | Hongkong Sept. 380 | Jardine, Matheson & Oo.’ Uncertain 
Fabius Simmons, | Am. Ship | 655 | Saigon May 16! Walsh, Halil & Co. Uncertain 
Falke Gottsche N.G. brig) 800 | Nagasaki Aug. 7 L. Knifller & Co. Hakodate 
Finzel Opzoomer Brit. barg.. 630 | Saigon Aug. 28 | Siber & Brennwald Uncertain 
¥. A. Palmer cing Sal. ship | 2,000 _ Hongkong June 23 | Captain Uncertain 
Gaucho Stooks Brit, barq.| 380 | Yokoska Sept. 38 | Fabre Boerne & Co. Uncertain 
Guiding Star Bishop | Brit. barg.| 416 © Newchwang Oct. 28 | Ceptain Uncertain 
G. T. Roy Christio | Brit. barg. 856 | Saigon Oct. 26 | Augustine Heard & Co, , Uncertain 
Horatio Hardy _Am,. Ship | 447 | New York Sept. 6 | Smith Baker & Co. Uncertain 
Insulare luriot Fr. barq. | 560 | Havre Oct. 24 French Commissariat | Uncertain 
Jeddo Corbett Brit. barg.| 800 | Hiogo July 26 | Cocking & Singleton Uncertain 
Juan Rattray Williams Am. barg.| 480 | Rangoon Aug. 27 | Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Julie Jordan Brit. Schr.| 120 | Hakodate July 13 | Master Uncertain 
Katie Workmeister| N.G. ship; 980 | Saigon July 20 | Chinese Uncertain 
Landrost Brown Von Uarten | N.G.barg.| 800 | Newchwang Aug. 17 | L. Kniiller & Co. Uncertain 
Lorton Love Brit. barg.| 519 | London Oct. 15 | L. Knifller & Co. Uncertain 
Mary Miller Taylor Brit. barg., 262 | Newchwang Oct. 20 | Chineso Uncertain 
Min Clark Brit. ship | 626 London June 2 | Gilman & Co. New York 
Neue Grenada Bauer N.G.barg.| 294 | Saigon July 19 | L. Kniffler & Oo. Uncertain 
North-Star Jeffrey Brit. Ship | 818 | Saigon Sept. 8 | Augustino Heard & Oo.| Uncertain 
Palma Jaigar N.G.barg.| 800 Hongkong July 24) L. Knifller & Oo. Uncertain 
Panama Neilson N.G.barg.} 3850 | Saigon July 28 N.T. Company Uncertain 
Pekin Seymour Am. brig | 580 | Newchwang Sept. 27 | Walsh Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Persia Stranbeck | N.G.barg.| 405 | Saigon Aug. 16 | Chineso Uncertain 
Princess Johnson N.G. brig) 235 | Hongkong Aug. 17 | Chinese Uncertain 
Rollo Way Brit. barg.| 583 London Aug. 81 | Shaw Winstanley & Co. | Uncertain 
Royal Minstrel Coltier Brit. barqg| 447 | Saigon Oct. 23 | Wilkin & Robison itepairing 
R. If. Jones Williams Brit. barg.| 302 | Nagasaki Oct. 20 | Aspinall, Cornes & Co. | Uncertain 
Satsuma Kemmond | Brit. bag. 855 | Newchwang Oct. 24 | Order | Uncertain 
Stag Brit. barq.| 268 | Bankok June 24 | Augustine Heard & Oo. | Uncertain 
Stephanie Schulte N.G. bary. 800 | Saigon July 14) Grosser & Co, | Uncertain 
Stirlingshire McCulloch ° Brit. barg. 560 | Hongkong Sept. 80 ' Captain _ Hongkong 
Stat Bjornsted | Nor. barq. 369 | Newchwang Oct. 29 | Chinese Uncerta* 
St. Peter Fullerton Brit. ship 1,426 | Saigon July 9 | Macpherson & Marshall! Uncertain 
Triton Asmussen N.G. ship! 680 | Hongkong July 81 | L. Knifller & Oo. Uncertain 
Violette Wilson rit. barg.; 881 | Hongkong Oct, 10 inese Uncertain 
Vondel Gronbeck Dut. brig 257 | Newchwang Sept. 23 | Order | Uncertain 
| | : 
| i 
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Se 


d ae: process of transforming a Government of a number 

of principalities into one geat Central Government pro- 
ceeds, but slowly, it is true; still there are hopes for think- 
ing that the qui va piano va sano maxim will apply in this 
case and that the work will be effected in time. The pre- 
sent aim of the Government is, we understand, to turn the 
Han into Ken, as opportunity offers. The Han is the old 
Principality, with its ci-devant Daimio at the head, and its 
miniature administration. The Han still administers its 
own revenues, and is directed by the Government to pay a 
certain amount thereof into the public Treasury. But the 
Ken is different. In the Ken all the officials are Govern- 
ment officials: they are appointed by, and receive their 
pay from the Government, and the revenue of the Ken 
is paid at once into the Treasury. The Ken are therefore 
much more under the control of the Government than the 
Han, and it is clear that when the whole of the Han shall 
have been converted into Aen, the power of the Central 
Government will be immeasurably increascd. 

As yet not much progress has been made in this conver- 
sion, but we may mention as one instance, that the Nam- 
bu Han has been transformed into a Ken, and it is quite 
possible that the recent discoveries of the forgery of 
Kinsatsu by high officials in Chikuzen will be sciz- 
ed upon as a pretext to turn that province imto a Ken. 
In that case the Ohihanji (ex-Daimio) of Chikuzen would 
fall still lower from his high estate, and become a simple 
territorial magnate. It is sincerely to be desired that tho 


. scheme of the Government may be carried on without any 


internal troubles. 

It is, of course, superfluous to mention that the Han are 
no longer in the independent position which they formerly 
held, and the Government have already ducked them of a 
number of their privileges. 





Our readers may perhaps not quite understand what 
the real meaning of the word Ken is. It denotes a local 
Government which is administered by officers appointed 
directly by the Government in Yedo; just as, for instance, 
the Governor and other officials of Yokohama constitute 
the Kanagawa Ken, and are appointed from Yedo. All 
these Ken are administered according toa uniform sys- 
tem of laws, and in this respect differ from the Ian, each 
of which has its own usages and laws handed down from 
generation to generation. 

Up to the present time the revenues of the crown have 
been raised exclusively from the Ken and the Fu (i. e. the 
three cities of Yedo, Osaka, and Kioto.) 

Amongst these Ken there is one in the Province of 
Echigo called Kashiwazaki Ken. Kashiwazaki is a town 
on the Western sea coast, on the line of the regular 
postroad to Nugata, but runs far up the Echigo plain, 
and includes in its limits an important Silk-producing 
area, contiguous to the mountains which divide Echigo 
from the Aidzu country. The Chikenji, or Governor 
of the Ken lately imposed upon the inhabitants certain 
taxes previously unknown, a proceeding which met 
with considerable resistance from the peasantry. Then 
came an extraordinary measure on the part of the Chikew/i. 
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ed, so that a strong suspicion arose that half the whole 
amount of kinsatsu only had been divided, and that the 
other half had been appropriated by the officials. 

The peasantry upon this rose in revolt, and demanded 
that the order should be revoked, and the excitement 
reached such a height, thut the Governor was finally 
oblized to yield to this outburst of popular feeling, and to 
satisfy the just demand of the aggrieved people. 

An uprising of the kind we have here recorded is 
known in Japan by the word Ikki, and no year passes 
without afew such incidents occuring in the country. 
It is the only popular remedy which the Japanese pea- 
sants possess against the crying evils of the local govern- 
ment. Butit should be remembred that it is directed 
against that alone, and is not meant as an attack upon 
the Imperial authority. 


Considerable activity is being displayed upon the railway 
works; contracts for all the earthworks between Yokohama 
and Yedo are let to be completed within three months 
from this time. The bridge over the Rokugo at Kawa- 
saki may possibly be delayed beyond that time, on account 
of the difficulty of providing a sufficient quantity of sea- 
soned Kiaki timber. The mechanics who recently arrived 
are all employed on the line, and the work of the masons 
is specially observable on the Kanagawa bridge. We see 
that rails are down in the Kanagawa cutting and earth- 
work wageons are running. The Japanese seem specially 
amused as the waggons run to and fro under the bridge. 
We understand that a further supply of rails has been 
sent for to Kobe. These rails were originally imported 
for a proposed railway between Osaka and Temposan, but 
they have lain neglected for along time, and will now 
come in handily as contractor’s plant. Quarters have been 
provided for the European artizans in a large Yashiki at 
Benten, and by their neatness and liberality of arrangement 
afford a gratifying proof that the Government realize the 
value of these men’s services. 

We have no wish to go beyond our province in criticis- 
ing, and we have no doubt that the Engineer-in-Chief has 
paid attention to what strikes us as rather an important 
requirement. We see that on the station reserve, which is 
entirely encumbered with stocks of sleepers and ballast, 
there are as yet no provisions for storing and protecting 
the plant and material, which, we believe, is shortly expect- 
ed from England. 





Ow1na to the badness of the roads and the difficulty of 
communication between Yedo and the Provinces of Oshiu 
and Dewa, especially in winter, the Japanese Government 
find it difficult to govern the latter efficiently from the. 
capital. They have therefore resolved to form a species 
of colonial Government in these northern Districts, and 
for this purpose a high official has already been despatch. 
ed by them, with full powers to make all necessary inves- 
tigations with a view of carrying out the object in question. 





Tue Italian Minister Conte Fr D’ Astrant, arrived 
here on October 30th, in the P. M. S. S. New York. 
The interests of Italy in this country are out of all pro- 


A large amount of hinsutsu, which had been paid into the | portion to the number of Italians resident among us, and 


local Treasury on account of taxes, were declared by him 


thongh the influx of them is always large during the 


to be spurious, were cut in half lengthways, and one halt; Summer months, the steamers leaving about this time 
of each note was returned to the tax-payers, with an order take them away witha freight which contains the very 
to replace the same by genuine notes. This arbitrary | fe blood of the industry of Northern Italy. Any serious 


measure caused great excitement throughout the Aen, 
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accident to one cf these Steamers would react with great 


yaore especially as the same portion was not always return- i hardship aud misfortune upon a large population waich 
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looks to the return of the graineurs as the earnest of all 
their prosperity during the ensuing spring. 

In two lines, the merits of which have been more dis- 
puted than those of any other of the same Puet, Tennyson 
pays: 

‘*The music of the moon 
“Sleeps in the plain eggs of the nightingale.” 


In the freight carried by these Steamers lies in embryo 
that rich material which lends an additional beauty to 
beautiful women, and without which we could now 
hardly imagine the world dressed to the level of its 
civilization. The silk which was to the Romansa novelty 
so costly yet so fascinating that it necessitated severe 
sumptuary laws to prevent the Roman youth impairing 
their fortunes and abandoning themselves to that spirit 
of luxury. which afterwards became so fatal them, is now 
almost an article of necessity to the upper and middle 
classes of the European race and those sprung from them. 
As men grow richer so they indulge more largely in its 
use, and if we could only extend the cultivation 
of it, and reduce its price, an indefinitely. increased | 
consumption might safely be reckoned on from the extreme 
fascination it carries with it. But we have only to go 
‘back three hundred years to see what we have gain- 
ed in this respect during the interval. While every 
native China merchant of ordinary means, and every 
Japanese man and woman of good station were clothed 
in silk, Queen Elizabeth was wearing woollen stockings, 
and it was only some time after her accession that the pre- 
sent ofa pair of knit black-silk ones delighted her so 
much that she refused ever afterwards to revert to cloth. 
Poor James the Sixth of Scotland was forced to borrow a 
pair of silk hose from the Earl of Mar that his state and 
bearing might be more effective before the Ambassador of | 
England, “ for ye would not”, said the uncouth pedant, | 
“that your king should appear as a scrub before strangers,” | 
Even Henry the Eighth, notwithstanding all his expen- 
sive magnificence, could not indulge himself as did his 
daughter, but wore cloth hose, except on gala days, for | 
which he sometimes contrived to obtain a pair or two of | 
silken ones from Spain. 

It is not long since we placed our readers in possession 
of much information regarding the silk culture in Japan, 
which has been made a subject of special care and inter- 
est to Mr. F. O. Apams, British Secretary of Legation, and 
‘ from whose reports we took much of our material. The 
last time we touched on the matter, we took occasion to 
refer to the dangers likely to arise to this country from 
expei1iments made with the object of restoring the Italian 
race of worms by hatching their seed in Japan, in the 
hope that by removing them entirely from the area of 
disease, their original health and vigour might be restored. : 
And though we are persuaded that the worms hatch- 
ed at Shimamura, and which exhibited some very 
dangerous and alarming symptoms of pébrine were 
Chilian and not Italian, it is well known that 
Italian eggs have been imported here with the above 
object. These importations and experiments we depre- 
cated most strongly, and we trust that the Government 
has taken measures to prohibit them entirely. The silk 
cultivation of Japan is yet far smaller than it should and 
might be made. It isa fruitful source of prosperity to the 
country, and no steps in regard to it should have the 
sanction of the Government which place it in danger even 
of a remote kind. Weare certain that the Italian Minis- 
ter will coincide with our views. His first care is for the 
Silk-culture of his country, which he will use all legitimate 
measures to restore; but inasmuch as this ultimate restora- 
tion may depend upon the continued health of the Japa- 
nese race of worms, and the Silk-culture of both countries 
would be involved in a common ruin were the disease 
existing in the one propagated to the other, we are con- 
vinced that he will sanction no experiments of a danger- 
ous tendency, or give the weight of his advice in favour 
of a course fraught with peril to Japan, and so far as we 
yet know, of no advantage whatever to Italy. 





A SUBSCRIPTION amounting to Rios 2,010 ($1800,) was 
made among the members of the forcign community to 
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consisting of Colonel Sueparp, U. S. Consul, Messrs. VeEr- 
BECK, WHEELER and HALL. 

As it is some time since the subscription was raised, it 
may be as well for us to state, that the delay in placing 
before the public an account of the distribution of it, has 
arisen from the scrupulous care shown by the Committee 
in the administration of the fund. They had to ascertain 
the extent of the injuries done to applicants, the pecuniary 
circumstances—size of family, the age of the person, and 
duration of the disability. Proceeding on these grounds, 
they made a division into three classes, as follows :— 

Rios. 
1st class, of which there were 27 ; each received 45 Rios=1,215 





2nd ,, ” ” 15; ” 30 450 
8rd_,, ” ” 23 ; ” 14 5, 345 
2,010 


The poor sufferers thus relieved expressed their warm 
gratitude for the assistance rendered them, and the generos- 
ity of the community was fully appreciated at the capital. 

We are equally sure that in expressing to the Committee 
the thanks due to them for their care in the administra- 
tion of the fund, and for the trouble taken by them to 
ensure its equitable distribution, we only represent the 
feelings of every subscriber to it. 





So the race lotteries have been held after all. But 
we are happy to say that there is a growing disposi- 
tion in the community to discontinue them, and it is 
quite probable that by the next meeting public feeling 
will be vastly in favour of abolishing them altogether. 
It isa singular fact, but in many matters, Yokohama is 
governed by minorities. Some few members of the race 
club desire certain things and although in a minority. they 
carry out their plans. The obvious reason is that the 
majority is one of inaction. No one will take the lead, 
and the majority not being incited by a, esprit de corps 
allows itself to ruled by the minority. This is a state of 
affuirs which can be easily prevented, and we would 
advise those who are opposed to the lotteries to organise a 
systematic attack upon them ahd to obviate their being 
held next meeting. It only requires a little determina- 
tion and persistence. We ourselves will aid any move- 
ment as far as lies in our power, and if the lotteries are 
opposed with a bold front, they must collapse from sheer 
want of subscribers. 





THE object of the mission of the Japanese Official SaBEsmia, 
who is going to England vid the United States by the next 
American mail is, we understand, to make an inspection as to 
he progress of the Japanese students in that country. It is 
almost needless to contradict the report that he is to be in- 
vested with tbe rank of an Envoy Extraordinary. A Daijo, or 
third class clerk of the Foreign Office, is not exactly the per- 
son who would be chosen by the Japanese Government to be 
the first permanent Representative duly accredited at the 
Court of St. James’s. Sasrsima will be accompanied, we 
hear, by Sutwopa, formerly interpreter to the French Legation, 





WE had thought to have been spared the extremely unpleas- 
ant task of again commenting upon the conduct of Mr. 
Barnarp. We had hoped that he had retired into that 
seclusion which certainly befits him most, and that Yokoha- 
ma would hear of him no more. But we have been deceived 
in our estimate of that versatile gentleman, he is not to be 
ignored by public opinion if he can prevent it; he will—so 
long as he is able—be “facile princeps,” the most laugh- 
able character in Yokohama. On Tuesday night Mr. Barnarp 
—it is uscless to equivocate and call him Mr. Dra’Nxap— 
appeared before the public in an entirely new character, 
let us hope “ for this time only.” That he intended to take 
part in the performances of the San Francisco Minstrels had 
been known to everyone for some days; and, as might be 
expected, the limited capacity of the Chinese Theatre was 
crammed to overtlowing. ‘The performance of the nigger 
minstrels went on as tamely as that class of entertainment 
usnally does. The niggers indulged in the same worn out 
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sentimental songs that were heard ten years ago in London 
or New York, were resuscitated for the benefit of the audience, 
But tho people were in a good humour, they had met to see 
the great ‘“ Social Hero,” as a contemporary called him, and 
anything would do until Mr. Barnarp could appear in “ pro- 
pria persona.” At last he came. Wecare not to repeat the 
story of his vagaries; how he gesticulated; how he rapped 
the table with his whip, and how he finally most grossly in- 
sulted his hearers, and then, we understand, boasted of it 
behind the scenes. All this rowdyism has found a fitting 
chronicle in the columns of a contemporary. But it has its 
serious side as well. The ludicrous is perhaps the more plea- 
sant to contemplate; people would rather mimic his exag- 
gerated attitudes and forced tones than think of the 
fearful incongruity of the scene. They would rather 
join in the uproarious applause of the audience than 
bethink themselves of the evil consequences which 
might arise from so irritating an excitable man. The 
audience went to laugh at, not with Mr’ Barnarp, and we 
exceedingly regret to say that he gave them ample oppor- 
tunity. But, as we said before, it is a serious matter. That a 
barrister, a member we believe, of one of the London Inns of 
Court, should so demean himself is not to be tolerated, especial- 
ly as he thought fit to wear one ofthe badges of his profession. 
Amateur acting is one thing, and buffoonery another. Had Mr. 
Barnarp attempted the first, even with the smallest modicum 
of success, we should have no word to say as to his right to 
act, or the propriety of his doing so; but he has descended to 
the lowest buffoonery, he has forgotten his position as a 
gentleman connected with one of the learned professions, and 
has dragged in the dust the honour of the Society of which 
he isa member. It may be said that this is nothing new; 
that Mr. Bagnarp has many atime and oft committed him- 
self in open Court, and that as a climax he has been pro- 
hibited from practising in the Courts of Yokohama, but on 
Tuesday night we fear he capped the climax; he has out- 
raged common decency, and no matter how many times 
he may apologize for his conduct, still the stain remains 
the same. Has the unfortunate man no fiiends to take 
care of himP He can scarcely be held accountable for his 
actions, so oulrageous are they, and we think that if he has 
any friends they should exercise a friendly authority and 
compel him to listen to the dictates of reason. Those 
who composed the audience were not without blame. Knowing 
theirritable and excitable character of Mr. Barnarp, they egged 
him on, and as a consequence we had a most disgusting display 
of vulgarity on his part. It is said that he wished to draw back 
and not appear before the footlights, but was afterwards 
persuaded to carry out his madcap suggestion, and it is now 
reported that he even intends giving another performance. 
If so, we fear it will be but arepetition of the affair of Tuesday 
last, and we entreat his friends to restrain his ambition. But 
should he determine again to display his sad deficiency of 
common sense, we hope the Community will visit him with 
the contempt such exhibitions deserve, and stay away. Itis 
not wit that Mr. BarNaRD presents his patrons, it is nothing 
short of degrading vulgarity. é 





WE are very pleased to see that Mr. G. J. Szwarp, Consul- 
General for the United States at Shanghai, and nephew of the 
well-known Mr. W. H. Sewarp, has, at a dinner recently 
given him at Shanghai on his return from America, made an 
excellent speech, in which he treated with all the earnestness 
it deserves, the question of the American Civil service, and 
specially, the Consular branch of it. Of this service it is im- 
possible to write in sufficiently strong terms, and as all 
honest Americans are thoroughly and utterly of the same 
opinion about it, we trust they will appreciate the efforts we 
have made from time to time to show the difference between 
a good service, such as England undoubtedly possesses, and 
a bad one such as America equally undoubtedly possesses. 
In matters of ibis kind, it is impossible to give chapter and 
verse, until, or unless, a case comes nnder public notice, the 
facts of which can be laid hold of without danger to purse or 
person. But it is undeniable that more bribery, brigand- 
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age, and utter corruption exists in these courts than in 
any Courts of the known world where any pretence is 
made to administer justice. -But Americans may fairly be 
asked how they can expect it to be otherwise, or how they | 
can be satisfied with it as it is? When youcan buy up a 
Judge, Court and all, as you can in the United States, when 
a Senator can be conciliated by a dinner, and a Congress- 
man witha drink, what can be expected ofa Consul, thousands 
of miles away from his Government, snapping his fingers at 
his Minister, under no restraint from the press, untrammel- 
ed by honourable traditions of office, or honest intuitions P 
That honest men sometimes get into these offices only shows: 
that America can produce honest men, not that there is any 
necessity for a Consul to be honest. It all comes of this atro- 
cious system of vacating offices on the change of the Presi- 
den.ship. This system will infallibly honeycomb the whole 
mo.ale of the American nation. As population increases 
there will be a fiercer struggle for existence. With this comes 
all kinds of nefarious trading, whicb, when well supported by 
a corrupt administration of law, is amazingly profitable. Say 
that a Judge tries two hundred cases in a year—if he is an 
unjust judge and takes bribes, he corrupts further than they 
were previously corrupted, two hundred suitors who bribe 
him, This goes on ad infinitum, and the demoralizing influe 
ence of it is enormous. That a nation should look upon its 
Judges as corruptible beings is to Englishmen utterly incon- 
ceiveable. We might as soon expect to see a Bishop at Cree 
morne, or a Dean in the bettingring at Ascot. But the only 
apparent misgiving an American seems to have in regard to 
bribing a Judge (we except, of course, the Judges of the Su- 
preme, Court as honourable a body, we believe, as there is in 
the world) is that his antagonist may bribe higher on the 
other side, and the suitor thus lose his case and bribe as well, 

Mr. Sewarp has made strong representations at Washing: 
ton in respect of the Consular service in the East. He has 
seen how much respect attaches to the decisions, the person- 
nel and the office of the Consuls of other nations, and special- 
ly those of England. He has urged the necessity for radical 
reform in the American service, and he is hopeful, if not san- 
cuine, that it will be made. Bills to this effect have already 
been presented to Congress and have been supported by 
some earnest, able and honest men in the House; but as far 
as we yet know their efforts have proved fruitless. The 
scandals, however, connected with the Consulates in the East, 
though not half properly exposed and reprobated by the 
press—largely from the absence of local information, per- 
haps—have become so great, that we may hope change 
is at hand. One of the misfortunes connected with the 
whole matter is that earnest young Americans of good 
breeding and education will not go into public life. It 
reeks so strongly of corruption, and is so socially degrading 
that they are disinclined to approach it. The cleansing of the 
Augean stables was one of the vastest, and certainly the most 
unsavoury of the labours of Hercules. Nor could he wel 
have got through it, but for two friendly rivers which he 
brought to his assistance. In America the labour is equally 
great and perhaps more unsavoury still, while such rivers as 
a sound, able and honest press affords are not yet to be found, 
though there are hopeful signs even in that direction. We 
heartily wish Mr. Sewarp success in efforts which every 
American should second .o the utmost, and which, if success- 
ful, will make him as proud of his Consular service as he 
is now, with excellent reason, utterly and indignantly ashamed 
of it. 7 " 





A strong gale from the North East set in on Friday 
evening, and continues up to the time of our going to 
press. 





Mzan Temperature of the week. Fah. 57.30. 


THE SHIMONOSAKI INDEMNITY. 








f Tis commonly said that the Shimonosaki Indemnity 
has ucver been paid, and this is partly true: But 
inasmuch as it is far from being entirely true, we propose 
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to place before our readers a history of the whole circum- 
stances attending the claim, and if we should trespass on 
their patienee even somewhat more than usual, or fail in 
reducing a very long story within ordinary bounds, we 
_ must plead as our excuses, the importance of the whole 
question, the length of time over which the negotiations 
respecting it have extended, and the weighty issues it has 
involved. Most of our readers, from their recent arrival 
here, have been debarred from acquiring more than a 
- very vague and meagre view of it, and though older 
residents may be familiar with the causes which led to. 
and the steps taken to ensure the satisfaction of the 
claim, no connected account of it, as far as we know, has 
ever yet been placed before the public. While, therefore, 
we may be leading some over ground already familiar to 
them, we shall be bringing new matter before others, and 
placing all in a position to understand a question inti- 
mately allied with their interests, and perhaps indirectly 
connected with some of those great changes which have 
come over this country during the past three years. 


In order to do this, we must carry back our readers to 
the year 1863, in the July, August and September of 
which, several foreign vessels, including ships of war, 
were fired upon in the narrow straits at Shimonosaki by 
the Prince of Nagato, or as he is generally called, Prince 
Chosiu. As soon as the news of these outrages reached 
Yokohama, the French Admiral left with two ships of 
war for the straits, and aftera short engagement, des- 
troyed one of the batteries commanding the entrance. 
The Dutch man of war Medusa and the U. S.S. Wyoming 
subsequently repaired to the same spot, and destroyed 
other batteries in the vicinity. A mecting of the foreign 
Ministers was held about the same time, at which an 
agreement was arrived at to take immediate measures for 
the reopening of the Inland sea which had been virtually 
closed by the acts of Prince Chosiu, and a copy of the 
agreement was transmitted by each of the Representa- 
tives of the European Powers to the Japanese Ministers for 
Foreign Affairs, who were also advised that the Govern- 
ment was expected to use its own authority to reduce the 
Prince of Chosiu to subordination. 


The condition of our foreign relations with Japan, 
was at this time in the highest degree unsatisfactory. 
The murder of Mr. RicHanpson by some of Prince 
Satsuma’s men had just been perpetrated. A French 
Officer of Chasseurs was assassinated shortly afterwards 
under circumstances of singular barbarity. The life of no 
foreigner was cafe, and there was too much reason to be- 
lieve that a great effort would shortly be made to expel 
every European from the country. The attitude of the 
Government was not only menacing, but pregnant with 
danger atany momeut when they might throw off the 
flimsy mask of amity,a mask worn rather to deprive 
the Europeans of technical ground for action than to 
conceal a bitter enmity. Nevctiations were, however, 
carried on with the object of enforcing on the Govern- 
ment of the Tycoon the imperative necessity of reducing 
Prince Chosiu to order, but on their proving fruitless, 
the united fleets of the insulted powers were instructed to 


attack him, and this was secerdinely dene in September 
l8so4. The British foree consisted of sine ships of war 


gud a battalion of Royal marines. The French had three 
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vessels of war, the Dutch four, and the United States, 
which happened to be without a man-of-war on the coast, 
was represented by a chartered steam-vessel, the Takiang, 
with an officer, a party of men and a gun from the cor- 
vette James Town. 

The best testimony to the success of the operations 
undertaken by this feet is to be found in the following 
extract from Admiral Kuprr’s despatch dated the 15th 
September. He says ;—‘‘Since the conclusion of these 
operations, I have satisfied myself by personal examina- 
tion of the entire Straits, that no batteries remain in 
existence on the territory of the Prince of Chosiu, and 
thus the passage of the Straits may be considered cleared 
of all obstructions.” The Prince subsequently sent to 
negotiate for a cessation of hostilities, and promised that 
no opposition would henceforth be offered to the free 
passage of the Straits. Chosiu was also called on to pay 
the expenses of the war and a ransom for the town of 
Shimonosaki, amounting together to three millons of 


dollars. 


But it had meanwhile become clear to the foreign 
Ministers, that the outrages and flagrant violations of 
treaties on the part of Prince Chosiu, had been committed 
entirely at the instigation of the Government of the 
Mikado and the Tycoon, and although the Ministers for 
foreign affairs attempted to exonerate it, the attempt 
wholly failed to produce the desired conviction. It was 
therefore but one step to demand the indemnity from 
the Government, and at a conference of the Foreign 
Representatives and the Japanese Ministers held at Yedo 
in October 1864, the Tycoon’s Government uncondi- 
tionally undertook the payment of all the indemnities, and 
a convention was signed in the following terms : 


Artic I. 

Tho amount payable to the four Powers is fixed at 
3,000,000 dollars. This sum to include all claims of 
whatever nature, for past aggressions on the part of the 
Prince of Nagato, whether indemnities, ransom for Shi- 
monosaki, or expenses entailed by the operations of the 
allied squadrons. 


Articte II. 

The whole sum to be payable quarterly in instalments 
of one-sixth, or 500,000 dollars, to begin from the date 
when the Representatives of the said Powers shall make 
known to the Tycoon’s Government the ratification of 
this convention and the instructions of their respective 
Governments. ; 

Agricre. IIT. 

Inasmuch as the receipt of money has never been the 
object of the said Powers, but the establishment of bet- 
ter relations with Japan, and the desire to place these on 
a more satisfactory and mutually advantageous footing 
is still the leading object in view, therefore if His Ma- 
jesty the Tycoon wishes to offer in lieu of payment of the 
sum claimed, and as a material compensation for loss and 
injury sustained, the opening of Shimonosaki, or some 
other eligible portion of the Inland Sea, it shal] be at the 
option of the said foreign Governments to accept the 
same, or insist on the payment of the indemnity in 
money under the conditions above stipulated. 


Now it must be obvious that this transfer of the re- 
sponsibilities of the claim from the Prince of Chosiu to the 
Government was an important political advantage to the 
foreign powers It imposcd on the Government the duty 
of subordinating the Daimios to its cwn authority, and of 
undertaking, as far as those Daimios were concerned, to 
show them that violations of treaties on their part could 
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not fail to bring down on them the anger of the central 


power. 
But another and still more important question forced 


itself at this time month by month more prominently 
upon the notice of the foreign Ministers. It had cross- 
ed them prior to this, and had been made more or less a 
subject of discussion among them, but had never before so 
strongly asserted itself as a vital and fundamental point, 
the key stone of any possible or successful policy in Ja- 
pan, and one to be at once shaped and pluced in the arch 
supporting our relations with the Empire. It was abso- 
lutely necessary that the MrxapDo should ratify the trea- 
ties made with the Miisters of the Tyooon. The want 
of accord between these two centres of authority 
was at the rvot of all the evil in respect of foreign 
relations, and the Japanese were informed that the ratifi- 
eation of existing treaties by the Mikado could no longer 
be deferred. They replied that they could give no en- 
gagement on the subject, but they agreed as to the neces- 
sity for the step, and promised to make every effort to 
ensure its success. The British Minister at the same 
time addressed a short, but very dignified and decided 
letter to the Tycoon, pointing out the orisis which had 
arrived, and the measures which it was indispensable the 
Government should take to avert the constant recurrence 
of similar troubles. The following extract contains the 
pith of it.— 

“The Mikado can no longer be under any illusion, 


therefore. If he continue to desire the abrogation of the 
treaties, he must also desire war. 


It is for the Tycoon, who knows all the danger of the 
situation, to anticipate and prevent the fatal consequences. 
The time for half measures has passed irrevocably. The 
four Great Powers, having interests in Japan, can no 
longer suffer their own dignity and the interests of their 
subjects to be continually called in question. A solution 
of the difficulty has become indispensable ; and the only 
one that promises either peace or security is the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaties by the Mikado. 


This act, which offers the only guarantee which the 
T'reaty Powers can accept, will put an end to a situation 
becoming each hour more pregnant with danger.” 


Now it will be remembered that by the terms of the 
convention relating to the Indemnity, the European 
Powers reserved to themselves the option of accepting 
commercial] advantages in commutation of the payment of 
the three millionsof Dollars. Proposals in relation to the 
opening of Shimonosaki or someother port in the inland sea 
were accordingly submitted to the Japanese, the foreign 
Ministers, however, not being entirely agreed as to the 
course their own Governments might elect to pursue. 
England has a strong aversion to indemnities, and would 
always far rather secure commercial advantages. The 


American Minister, in a despatch transmitting the con- 


vention to his Government, expressed his belief that in. 
demnities were impolitic, and so far sided with the British 
Minister. But the Ministers of France and Holland 
were of a contrary opinion, and thought that the money 
ought to be paid, aud that without delay. The Japauese, 
too, at this time declined to open any port in the 
Inland sea, and elected to pay the money, requesting, how- 
ever, tlint some delay might he allowed them. They 
proposed to make the first payment at once, but to defer 
the second for a year, and said nothing in respect of the 
four remaining instalments, This was not considered 
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at all satisfactory, and the question was referred to the 
Home Governments. England proposed the payment of 
one million of dollars in two instalments, the remission 
of the other two millions, provided the port of Hiogo should 
be opened in 1866 instead of 1869; the ratification of the 
Treaties by the Mrxapo; and lastly an agreement that the 
duties on imports into Japan should be generally reduced 
to 5 per cent., aud were in no case to exceed 10 per cent, 
[f the Japanese failed to agree to these terms, the full 
and literal execution of the IInd article of the convention 
was to be insisted on. A third alternative was, however, 
provided, viz., that in the event of the other two being 
found impossible of acceptance, the agreement of 1862 to 
defer the opening of Hiogo and Osaka until 1868 should 
be withdrawn, and the strict fulfilment of the [Urd article 
of the Treaty of August 1858 insisted on. These pro- 
positions were submitted to the other three Govern: 
ments interested. The Dutch Minister for Foreign 
affairs agreed to Lord Russ£xu’'s views and gave instruc- 
tions accordingly. The French Government continued 
to prefer the payment of the indemnity to the proposed 
commutations. The Government of the United States 
also agreed to Lord RussEt1.’s opinion. Subsequently, howe 
ever, all the powers offered to relinquish four instalments, 
or $2,000,000, on condition that the Japanese conceded 
fhe three points named in Lord Russxxu’s despatch. 

But, at all events, whatever the future was to bring 
forth, the first instalment was to bo paid, and accordingly 
$500,000 were handed over in August 1865 to the re- 
ceivers for the Treaty Powers. The just division of this 
money became the next question. The shares taken by 
the respective fleets in the expense of the expedition 
against Chusin was very unequal. The British forces 
were larger than all the others put togother, and the 
United States, as we have scen, were only represented by 
a small chartered merchant vessel. 


(To be Continued) 





THE FRENCH PROCLAMATION, 





HE Echo du Japon has in a recent number presented 
its readers with a verbatim copy of the proclamation 
of the French republic, and the ministerial circular addres- 
sed to the representatives of the French nation in foreign 
countries. Among othera, M. Ourrgy has, we presume, re- 
ceived this circular, and the Echo du Japon, which hasassum- 
ed somewhat an «a cathedrd atyle in connection with this 
war, reads M. Ournuey a severe lecture because he has not 
published for the benefit of the world, the circular which 
he is supposed to have received. The Echo is evidently 
heart and soul republican, and rejoices over the fall of the 
man that made France the nation it was before the war. 
It revels in the misery of another, and finds sweet com. 
fort for the general desolation of France, in the rnin of 
its Emperor. This is by no means the tone that we would 
wish to see the Hecho, or any French paper assume. 
NaPuLEkon is uo lounger Emperor, and if the French are 
not disposed to fight for the rights of. his wife, let them 
establish a Kepublic, but not glory in the ruin which 
has permitted it. 
The proclamation is singularly quiet and inoffensive ; 
It commences by stating that the people demanda Re- 
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public, and then reminding the people that in 1792 the 
Republic saved the nation, it urges the citizens to guard 
the city confided to their care. The names of the vari- 
ous members of the government and their positions 
are enumerated, and the document is brought to a 
conclusion. The ciroular is prolix in the extreme, and, 
like all French documents, in which any play is given 
to the imagination of the writer, it is in places 
intensely theatrical. The cho 
ments upon the substance of it, but directs the bur- 
den of its song chiefly against M. Ovurrrey. He 
should, it tells us, have published the as 
We are also informed that it 


makes few com- 


circular 
goon as he received it. 
was a “government charge” to publish the documents 
ag soon as they arrive’”’ (dés leur arriveé), but 
we see no such charge in the circular, and can only 
suppose that the Hcho has taken upon itself to state, 
without authority, that the Minister is bound to pub- 
lish the documents. But how can the Echo divine 
what may be the private reasons of M. Ourrey; has he 
no right to retain his documents exclusively to himself, 
until he shall have shown them to the Japanese Minister 
for Foreign Affairs? Then mayhap they become, ina 
mgasure, public property: but there is no direct proof 
that he is wrong. JDoubtless M. Ourrey will not 
be found wanting when he shall be called upon to 
explain his course of action. If, however, he be strongly 
Imperialist, his reticence may have arisen from that 
cause; but then we must dismiss that conclusion; for, were 


M. Ourrey strongly opposed to the Republic, he would 


have doubtless made known his intention of resigning, 
‘since under such circumstances he could not remain at 
this port. 


But to return to the circular. It is, as we have said 
theatrical, but we are by no means sorry to see that it 
adopts a comparatively quiet tone; it avoids the use of 
the word ‘‘ Citizen,” and in addressing the Minister it 
uses the far more polite “‘ Monsieur.” In fact, the Re- 
public of 1870 does not resemble that of 1792 and a com- 
parison cannot be made. But yet it adopts a most 
sophistical course of argument; it says that the people 
of Paris did not cause the downfall of the Napoleonic 
dynasty, but simply registered it. From one point of view 
this is possible. The Prussian armies took NaPoLron 
and the Prince ImpeERIAL prisoner, but, on the other hand, 
had the inhabitants of Paris so pleased they might have 
defended the Empress, and have done as much to save the 
country as they can now. But they chose otherwise, 
and by their action, the Napoleonic dynasty has been 
overthrown. The trath of our assertion is singularly 
enough borne out by the succeeding paragraph, which de- 
clares, that “ this was so well ratified before hand by the 
people that, among the most enthusiastic of the supporters 
of the fallen power, none raised a hand to sustain it.” So 
we sce plainly enough that the French people had decided 
upon a Republic, and took the first opportunity of over- 
throwing what was left of the Napoleonic réyime in order 
to satisfy their desires. With the French Government, we, 
too, rejoice that no drop of blood was shed, but it would not 
The Gardes 
Mobiles are bat civilians arrayed in the unfitting garb of 
military life, and still civilian, despite their coats, they sym- 


have been so had the Einperor been there. 
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pathised with the people. The bourgeoisie, the cunning 
shop keepers of Paris, also knew which side to take. 
Their object is to do as good a trade as poasible ; a revo- 
lution disturbs their trade, and a revolution added to 
a war would destroy it. Had the regular army been 
present they would have sided with the Emperor, 
the stronger party; but in this case the Republicans 
being uppermost, they cried vive la République! with 
their voices, and in their hearts cared more for their 
business than for the new Government. . 

The circular also is supposed to be pacific in tone. 
It expresses great sorrow at the war, but very unjustly 
accuses the King of Prussia of being the cause of an 
“impious war,” and asks—will he continue it? The 
circular also, uses the now worn out plea for peace that 
the King of Prussia said he made war against the dynasty 
of Napoleon and not against France. This is one of those 
sophistical arguments which take the ear at first hearing, 
but which afterwards are casily exposed. The King of 
Prussia could not fight against Naro.ron without fighting 
against France. And it must be remembered that France 
itself cried out for war, longed for it as the event for 
which all had been looking. But then “a Berlin” was the 
cry. The French armies were to march to Berlin almost 
unopposed; the advance of the Prussian forces was not 
taken into consideration, and now that France has been 
conquered in every engagement, the people are only too 
glad to forget that it was at their instigation Napoizon 
declared war; that it was they who urged on the Empe- 
ror deeply to insult tle King of Prussia, and then to call 
all nations to witness that they desired peace. We grant 
that under the present circumstances France could not 
make peace without some considerable loss of dignity, 
but such bombast as that she will not make peace 
“while a Prussian remains in France” must at once 
be withdrawn if she desires to avoid prolonging the 
war. The circular avows that the government will 
continue the war to the bitter end, or will perish in the 
attempt. 

Here it is that the authors of tho proclamation have given 
vent to the theatrical and melodramatic vein so often 
adopted by French writers. It says ‘ Will he (the King 
of Prussia) present to this nineteenth century world, the 
crnel sight of two nations destroying each other, who, 
forgetful of humanity, of right, or of science, heap up 
quins and corpses.” 

“He is free to choose; let him assume the respon- 
sibility before the world and before history.” 

“Tt is a challonge, we accept it.” 

“‘ We will not yield one inch of territory nor one stone 
of our fortresses.” 

‘We have a resolute army, well provided forts, a well 
established defence, and above all the breasts of 300,000 
combatants determined to resist to the last.” 

“ When they piously went to lay crowns at the feet of 
the statue of Strasbourg, they obeyed not only an en- 
thusiastic sentiment of admiration; they took an heroic 
watchword, they swore to be worthy of their brothers in 
Alsace, and to die like them.” 

“ After the forts, the ramparts; after the ramparts, the 


barricades. Paris can hold out three months and then 
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conquer; but should she succumb, Franco will avenge 
her, will continue the struggle, and the aggrossor will 
perish in it.” 

It is impossible not to feel that language of this kind is 
lamentably frothy. The French cannot make peace on the 
terms the Germans now ask, and they are quite justified in 
going on with the war. But Strasbourg has fallen, and 
Paris is besieged, and we cannot bring ourselves to believe 
that with Paris taken and her soldiers rendered useless— 
by prison or death—for further action, France can con- 
tinue the war for any length of time, much less expel 
the Prussians from her territory. The quotations we have 
made show how essential is this.species of braggadocio to 
the average Frenchman; to read this will throw him for 
a short time into ecstasies of enthusiasm: but stern facts 
will easily cause a reaction all the worse for the previous 
_excitement. France is in a great strait, and wants 
action not bombast. 

The other part of the circnlar is, however, very 
much to the oredit of the writers. It adopts an entirely 
French view of the position, and though based cn fic- 
tions, its quiet and determined tone must command 
respect. Put aside the grandiose talk in the latter part, 
and the whole circular speaks of French determina- 
tion. It will make no compromise, and yet never descends 
to abuse its opponents. Moreover it has retained the 
Monsieur instead of Citoyen, and therein shows good 
sense—for there is no ostentation like that of hum- 
bleness and equality—and if the French nation only 
restrains itself and fights for the country, with 
the coolness exhibited in some parts of the circular, 
she may yet save her reputation and make an honor- 
able compromise. 


THE JAPAN PUNCH. 





HERE are few men who are privileged to have their 
hand against every one, while no man’s hand ig 
against them—to raise a laugh at every body’s expense, 
and yet rarely to wound,—to be playful, satirical, and 
personal even in a small community, yet to lose no friends 
and make no enemies. It argues a curious combination 
of wisdom, wit and genial folly, the faculty of seeing 
everything from a humourous side, and an easy tolerance 

for the 

“ Wears of the brave, and follies of the wise.” 

Wit is a weapon so keen and so dangerous that few 
who possess it do not find that it brings on them more 
enemies than it slays. The conception and production of 
‘it are usually so rapid, its effects are so irresistible and 
so gratifying to the vanity of its possessor, that the 
temptation to use itis rarely resisted even when pru- 
dence whispers that its employment is dangerous. 
There is even something about our nature which is 
gratified by the consciousness that in cases where the 
feelings have not been strongly enlisted, we have, by the 
assertion of that superiority which wit affords to its 
possessor, placed the person at whom it was aimed in 
something of an inferior position to ourselves. The 
successful caricaturist or talker, at a moment of 
this kind, if his flash is successful, is transiently 
placed by it on a higher level than that ocoupied 
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by his butt, and the sense of superiority is al- 
ways gratifying. So much has this sense to do with 
the relish afforded to its possessor by the faculty of wit, 
that one of the greatest of English philosophers has des- 
cribed it as “a sudden glory, arising from a sudden con- 
ception of some eminency in ourselves by comparison with the 
infirmity of others, or our own former infirmity. (By in- 
firmity, he means, of course, inferiority.) That this is 
not a satisfactory definition of wit is sufficiently clear, 
otherwise it is obvious that the British Minister would be 
the merriest man in the community, because he lives in the 
largest house and has an imposing body-guard in attend- 
ance on him. A merchant who did five times as much bus- 
iness as his neighbour, should, if this definition were cor- 
rect, go off into roars of laughter on looking into his year’s 
accounts; and if two men met, one of whom possessed a 
ten-pound note and the other only a sovereign, the former 
would be convulsed with merriment. The definition, then, 
may have some truth in it, but it is not wholly true, ‘and 
such truth as it does contain is, we think, to be found in 
the fact stated above, viz.; that wit possesses the essen- 
tial ingredient and prerogative of placing the person em- 
ploying it in a momentarily superior position to the per- 
son who is made the object of it. A French judge once 
threatoned Rochefort with three years imprisonment, and 
received the answer, ‘ If you imprison me, I will put you 
for three months in the “ Lanterne.””’’ The wit of 
the answer consists, of course, in the assertion of 
superiority by the man who was threatened, over him 
who made the threat; and the pleasure we derive 
from the anecdote lies in the surprise suddenly felt 
at an unexpected reversal of their respective positions, 
But while defining what wit is—or is not—~we are in 
danger of wandering from our theme, the “Japan Punch.” 
For many years its Editor has been the chartered satirist 
of this community, and in his own style, which, though 
the appreciation of it requires a thorough knowledge of 
the personnel of Yokohama, its politics and gossip, has 
really great power and character of its own, he has cari- 
catured the whole settlement, new comers and old resi- 
dents, fifty times over. Yet we hardly ever heard of any- 


one being wounded by his shafts, not because they lack ' 


point, but because they are never venomous or even ill- 
natured. Ministers, Consuls, Editors of papers, Mer- 
chants, the Navy, the Army, employés, occasional visitors 
even, all come in for their share of the good-natured 
banter, and some seem to be special favourites—if we 
may call them so—with the artist. Though the like. 
nesses sometimes are a little below what we might expeot 
from his powers, constant practice has given him the 
mastery over certain faces of individuals in the com- 
munity, and with these his success is very great. There 
is a most remarkable instance of this power in the number 
just issued, to which we can, for obvious reasons, only refer 
very cursorily. But in the cartoon entitled “The Yoko- 
hama Autumn Meeting,” the centre face is really a piece 
of remarkable work. Though the lines are exaggerated 
with the fair exaggeration of caricature, the likeness is 
admirably preserved, and the expression is really wonder. 
ful. To the French Minister, the artist is always cruelly 
unjust, and no one would imagine that a most courteous 
and amiable gentlemen was pourtrayed under the very 
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sinister countenance invariably devoted to M. Ourrey. 
The likeness, indeed, is always unmistakeable, but we 
cannot help protesting against its unnecessary and unjust 
distortion. The chief Judge is evidently a great favour- 
ite with the Editor, who throws an honesty into the bur- 
liness of Sir Epatcxp’s form, which he must be a very 
wise and excellent man to deserve. But were we review- 
ing @ publication issued on the other side of the world, 
we should be constrained to remark on the want of pur- 
pose of our clever contemporary, and which so far detracts 
from his merit. That humour may be made an effective 
weapon for the good of socicty, and that satire may exer- 
cise a potent and beneficent influence on a community, 
does not seem to occur to him, or at all events we have 
The 


ludicrous side of human affairs—and they have a ludi- 


never observed any such intention in his works. 


crous as well as a serious side—seems alone to appeal to 
him. He must either be the happiest of men, or utterly 
hopeless in regard to the fortunes and gradual ameliora- 
tion of the state of humanity. We cannot possibly be 
angry with him, yet he sometimes turns words, wrung 
from others by passing yet exceeding bitterness, into a 
ridicule which in it, 
although we are convinced that the impulses which 
prompted the indignant expressions are the sounder 
impulsos. Is it in any sense right or wise to con- 
found these things? Is it not rather the spirit for 
which Byron was so justly blamed, that by too close a 
juxtaposition of the serious and the ridiculous, he pro- 


almost tempts one to join 


duced an utter confusion in the minds of his readers as 
to what was right and what wrong? Why, too, dues he 
found caricatures upon reports which fly about a sottle- 
ment, in which the spirit of detraction, common every 
where, so often takes the form of malicious slander, 
and never seems so happy as when it inflicts wounds it 
cannot possibly heal. That the artist himself is capable 
of this conduct or shares these feelings, n0 one who knows 
him will believe fora moment. Jut his powers carry 
attendant responsibilities, and he might at times share 
in our unenviable task of leaving a lash in these things. 


There is one cartoon in the number just issued which we 
are inclined to think trespasses considerably on the limits 
within which, as we have gladly conceded, the Editor 
of Punch generally confines himself. All caricatures 
tending to injure the material credit and consideration 
in which any man is, or deserves to be held, comes under 
the same category as libellous writing. We have all scen 
Mr. D’Isragxi figure as a costermonger in some of Leech’s 
drawings, but whatever may be the political signifi- 
cance of the cartoon, no one holds him in diminished 
socia] consideration. But were he to appear in a cartoon 
implying trade interests with an army contractor, the 
imputation would be a shameful one, and the author of 
it severely liable. The parallel may not be a good one, 
but in the absence of political analogies it will serve our 
No man is otherwise 


than displeased at finding himself associated on terms of 


purpose as well as a_ better. 


apparent equality with others placed by their occupations, 
or the adventitious circumstances of fortune, in the social 
be 


the intention of wounding—and perhaps need not wound, 


rank far below him. This | may done without 


clun to than those associated with the respect which we 
imagine is due to ourselves in virtue of the rank in life 
in which we have been brought up, and as these feelings 
are great conservators of our self-respect, and, so far, 
feelings which society at once shares, benefits by, and 
should desire to preserve, it is always uuwise to tamper 
with them. 

With this exception, the present number is a very good 
one. The issue of a new “ Panch” is always one of the 
events of the month; no one ever dreads it, although they 
may probably find themselves in some ludicrous position, 
all expect to derive amusement from its pages, and as it 
rarely wounds, so it as rarely disappoints. © 





Correspondence, 


ee ee 


Yokouama, 4th November, 1870. - 
To THe Eprror of THE “ JAPAN WEEKLY Malt.”’ 


Dear Sm,—wWill you be good enough to assist me b 
publishing the following ? To any one who will reply 
shall feel much obliged, and as the solution of the question 
is of commercial importance and has not, so far, ever been 
settled in Yokohama upon any satisfactory basis, any light 
thrown upon the subject cannot fail to be acceptable. 

A vessel is chartered at a Southern port to carry a cargo 
of Rice, freight as per Charter Party, payable on the net 
weight delivered at her destination. In consequence of a 
storm the vessel makes a port of refuge to repair, and the 
cargo is ordered to be discharged for the latter purpose. 
Part of the cargo being sea damaged is sold at a consider- 
able loss to the owner. On the vessel’s arrival at her des- 
tination she delivers her cargo short of, say 2,500 piculs, 
the greater part of which is accounted for by the sale of 
damaged at her port of refuge. The question which arises 
therefore is, how should the freight due to the vessel be 
estimated P Upon the net weight delivered at its desti- 
nation; or upon the quantity shipped, less a customary al- 
lowance for loss in weight ? 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Your’s faithfully, 


ENQUIRER. 


axtracts. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE PARISIAN PRESS. 





The Paris Press does not come out of this War business well, and 
it is a little difficult to account for its exceeding and irritating bad- 
ness. The days when tlie real debate on French affairs was carried 
on in the Journals, and carried on much better than in the Chamber, 
—when a great article was a great event, and the journalist was 
regarded as the expectant Minister, ended no doubt with the coup 
d'état; and journalism found itself compelled tv accept a lower, and 
as Frenchmen say less serious, position. Honourable men were 
compelled to write under terror, to wrap up argument in satire 
patent only to the initiated, to insinuate doubts of official facts 
through light allusions to other facts called rumours, and sometimes, 
we feur, to strain their consciences by words of unmeaning approval. 
It seemed so hard to lose their bread, and ruin great properties, and 
surrencer their own chance of an audience just for one day’s speaking 
out, and one by one the best journalists of France atepped out of the 
arena. Still, there never has been a time when Paris has been with- 
out serious journals, and able journalists, and men who conoealed or 
were supposed to conceal some desire for truth under the motley 
which the Empire compelled them to wear. The Figaro, for exam- 
ple, is always quoted in England as the model Imperialist paper 
with its clever mots and insincere politics, and frequent offences 
against manly decency, and constant offences against what other 
races deem the proprieties of speech. But the Figaro was ably 
managed nevertheless, and its conductor, if he chose to play Harle- 
quin, understood politics, and could hit out on occasion very hard 
and straisht indecd, The least honest journals, moreover, tried in 
the imperfect French fashion to collect external facts, and many of 
the better sort, notably the Débats the Siecle, and the Temps, were 


but there are few feelings more potent or more tenaciously | in their opposition of those facts as moderate, as careful, and as honest 
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as it was safeto be. For alittle while indeed, during 1869, the 
journals were free, and became as good as French journals ever are, 
that is, they gave facts as they received them, without trying much 
to accumulate facts, and discussed them with all the wit, and concise- 
ness, and eloquence which appertain to France writing. With the 
war, however, a new spirit entered into them, and with the state of 
siege this spirit became one of bedevilment which we confess we are 
fairly at a loss to understand. When the Débats after opposing the 
war, supported it on patriotic grounds, it was assumed that its con- 
stituents liked the war, and absolutely would not bear any other 
treatment. When the Imperialist papers wrote ‘melancholy b!ack- 
guardisins about the attraction the Turcos would have for the fa‘r- 
haired German girls, it was supposed that they were pandering to a 
national propensity, not always so serious as it appears to nations 
who have passed that stage of civilization in which dirt is considered 
comico. Smollett might, if very drunk, have written, though Ficld- 
ing drunk or sober would have scorned, sentences which about this 
time Imperialists were not ashamed to indite. It was war-time, they 
sxid, and even the Press must “ indulge in the licence of the camp.” 
The fanfaronade abont the promenade militaire Q Berlin was also 
intelligible, if only because a good many of the journalists, unlike 
the Emperor, honestly believed what they were saying—thought that 
Imperialism, if it bad done nothing else, had at least made an Army, 
and, in the French ignorance of foreign countries could not believe 
that “Prussian louts’”’ oould offer serious resistance. There is 
reason, strong reason, to belicve that they honestly thought Prussia 
the Prussia of Frederick the Great, with an army kept in order by 
unlimited stick, and dependencies which would rise at the first invi- 
tation to throw off the hated yoke. Most of them seemed to have 
formed their impressions of Germany from Homburg, and none of 
them could believe that very bitter quarrels, quarrels about as deep 
as those of the Parisians and Bretons, would at once disappear in 
the face of national danger. Still, fanfaronade seems natural in 
Frenchmen, and nobody expected the temper the journals suddenly 
displayed when the news of defeat arrived. It was not that they 
were angry. Vain people who are snubbed are always angry. It 
was not that they were ferocious. Frenchmen in some of their 
grandest as well as some of their lowest moods have always displayed 
a trace of ferocity which we find in no other race, or find in the 
Spaniards alone. It was not that they showed a surprising and 
undue depression—though this was what struck the Germans—for a 
readiness to go into extremes is a mark of the national temperament, 
as of all highly-excitable nervous temperaments; and besides, they 
might see reason for real depression, as it was clear that the Em- 
peror—least French of mankind—thought he had reason to do. But 
they betrayed all of a sudden an absolute unwillingness to see facts. 
an incompetency to understand military events, an inability to hear 
the plainest statements, which was, and as yet remains, hopelessly 
unintelligible. ‘‘The Celtic mind,” snys a friend, “is always trring 
to liberate itself from the depotism of facts;” but the sentence is 
after all, like most epigrams, only a half-truth. We all joke about 
the French: theorist, and his ‘so much the worse for the facts ;” but 
still Frenchmen are great mathematicians and great physicists, they 
can follow the positions of an army on the map, and though when 
excited they are apt to hate facts, they are apt also to fling them 
at each other’s heads. There was all through the Revolution a 
certain brutal cyniciem of frankness, which, supposing things to have 
been as bad as they were then, we should have expected to see break 
out now. Instead of this, the French Press, the Temps and, in part, 
the Débat’s excepted, seems to bave joined in a vast conspiracy, 
having for objects three things. First, to conceal the truth of the 
position ; secondly, to calumniate the Prussians; thirdly, to keep 
Paris amused someliow. The calumnies possibly were quite honest. 
Decent Englishmen, who wanted nothing but facts, were always 
ascribing outrages to the Sepoy mutineers which the Sepoys did not 
commit, and an invaded Frenchman is sure to believe that everybody 
is being outraged by the invading army. ‘There are signs that even 
this form of error was wilful, for at first due credit was given to the 
Germans for their conduct ; but perhaps the change was only due 
to ever-increasing excitement. But about the position of affairs 
there is no possibility of mistake. M. Villemessant, the greatest 
offender, is a cool, highly-polished man of the world, who knows 
what armies are quite as well as any other civilian, and is no more 
jikely to have believed for some fourteen days that MacMahon had 
joined Bazaine, or that Bazaine had flown into space, than to believe 
that they had been dining off fricasseed cannon-balls. Yet his 
journal has steadily repeated both those statements day after day, 
in a style which in England would be understood to pledge the 


writer’s honour to the facts. M. Edmond About, the next offender, 
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not only understands the facts, but in his amusing account of his 
imprisonment in Sayerne stated the frets as coolly and fairly os man 
could; but in Paris he is full of Bazaine, and talks about “squelehing 
all the Teutonic vermin.” We dare say we shall hear that this conduct 
and that of the Liler/é, and of the Gaulois and of the Public, and 
of the Peuple Francais was all in pursuance of a patriotic policy 
previously agreed on ; and we are entirely indis; osed to accuse them 
either of wilful iznoranee or wilful misrepresentation, but the thing 
that excites our curiosity is their motive Are they merely employed? 
If so, their employers are so clumey that they ought to be ashamed 
of auch masters. Such a set of rubbishy fictions never were palmed 
off upon a great capital. If it was worth while, setting morals aside, 
to keep up confidence by deceptions, it was surely worth while to 
make their deceptions vraisemblantes, as we confess Count Palikao 
toa certain extent has done. He has always had ‘an idea in his 
head, which if all went well might justify his reticent epeeches, Or 
were they really giving way to a positive hatred of facts, suchas we 
see In Ireland, when citizens stone an editor for publishing disagree- 
able telegrams ? Tardly, for we note even in the Figaro the odd- 
est incidental admissions, hidden away in the cornor, admissions 
which its conductors must have known disproved its own inventions, 
and which seemed intended to enable the thoughtful to read a little 
between the lines. Or ffhally, were the journalists and their friends 
in office literally afraid of the effect bad news might have on Paris, 
fearful of a jacquerie, sacrificing themselves, consciences and all, to 
prevent greater calamities? Weare by no means sure that this is nat 
the true explanation, after all; and if it is, it throws a flood of light 
on the political situation, and on that lucky find of muskets which 
enabled Connt Palikao to arm the respectable National Guards, so 
as to place them above the populace, yet not quite on an equality 
with the regular troops. If that is the true explanation, it is not 
the Empire, but society which is in danger in Paris,—in such danger 
that there is a tacit conspiracy of mierepresentation among all who 
can read and write. 

Thero is a curious fact which bears out this view of the action of 
the French Press, and for some days has greatly puzzled us. It is 
quite certain that the populace of Paris is really deceived, really 
ignorant of the position of the French armies, and of the frightful 
dangers of France ; and it is hard to imagine how it can be iynorant. 
The English papers are supposed to be prohibited, but they get to 
Embassies, and to the Bourse. and toa good many cultivated per- 
sons, and are believed by them. Tho Standard, for instance, with 
its French j-roclivities, enjoys a sort of privilege ; and the Sfandards 
day by day, while raving for France, throws the whitest of white 
lights upon the events of the war. Any man who could read English 
who jumped on a table and read out Friday’s “ Diary” in the Place 
de Ja Concorde, would inform Paris as much as it is possible for it 
to be informed. He would be massacred ? Well, that is possible ; 
but suppose he whispered the news as a strict secret, it still ought 
in two hours to be all over Paris, which is raging for news, and is 
not entirely filled by men bereft of human intelligence. There must 
be a tacit conspiracy not to tell Paris, dictated partly by patriotism, 
partly by fear of revolution, and partially by dislike to disseminate 
unwelcome intelligence ; and that we believe to be the case, and to 
be the explanation of the wonderful telegrams we daily receive from 
the capital. It is not only the Government, but the educated, who 
are deceiving Paris.— Spectator. 


REGINA o. WILLIAM HARGREAVES. 


The case of Regina v. William Hargreaves, which is now con- 
cluded, is one of those instances which are from time to timo 
cropping up in society, as a proof of the depravity of human nature 
which conatantly underlies the mutual intercourse of man and man, 
though, in normal times fortunately hidden from observation. No 
man knows, until he is tempted, what amount of latent vice is in 
him ; weaker men give way to a temptation which leaves the strong 
unassailed, but strong wen have been known to yicld at tho last— 
the stronges! alone are above proof. The shock given to the com- 
munity, by the expose of the facts which led to the prosecution of 
the man whose cunviction we now record, is an evidence of the dif- 
ficulty with which the mind of the public has to contend, in associa- 
tinga highly respected ember of its body with systematic swindling. 
The unfortunate man who is now expatiating his crime in the jail of 
the Settlement, of which he may be almost counted as one of the 
founders; had every inducement to pursue an honest career. Liko 
most of us, he had met with misforcunes in bad times, and faced 
them successfully; as an old China trader he had seen his neighbours 
succumb to the sturms of these rough seas, many of them losing all 
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but their honour ; be had seen such men meet shipwreck with forti- 
tude, and put to sea again in calm weather with the shattered frag- 
ments of their former fortune; he had seen a helping hand stretched 
out to them by brother unfortunates, and that, assisted, they had 
reached a haven within hail of their original destination. He had 
even lent a helping hand himself, upon occasion, and could, doubt- 
less, have depended ov others to do the like by him, had he called 
upon them. Yet with all this experience, and with the prestige of 
an old position, he first risks his all, with the recklessness of a 
veteran gambler, and, losing, descends to the dark «depths of criminal 
fraud. There can be no denying that a fall like this is a reproach 
toall. Ina limited community, which numbers its merchants by 
hundreds his crime will be laid at the door of each of us; and the 
shudder that was felt, as the verdict of guilty was delivered in the 
Supreme Court on Friday last, was not merely an expression of com- 
passion for the unforiunate prisoner, but arecognilion of the shadow 
thrown upon the community. While sympathising with the friends 
and connections of the culprit, we cannot regret that Justice has 
pursued its course—inevitable, unfaltering. It is rumoured that the 
lawyers for the defence were sangaine of gaining an acquital on the 
criminal charge; and that they, with their client, were thunderstruck 
at the announcement of the verdist. Tf this be the case, we may 
congratulate ourselves on baving escaped a still greater o: ‘amity; for 
8 calamity indeed it would have been, could actions like those of the 
prisoner escape criminal punishment. The views of our greatest 
enemies at home would have been confirmed, and it would have been 
said that people were unwilling to convict a man of fraud ins Shang- 
hai. Even now this deplorable case will be pointed at by many, as 
an instance of the recklessness of China trading—the censurers 
forgetting the numberless instances of honesty and good faith which 
a series of unfortunate years has failed to shake, in a country where 
credit is developed to an extent unknown elsewhere, and in which 
the amount of trust placed in the honour of individuals is almost 
without example. Had William Hargreaves escaped his deserts, 
not .only should we have lost faith inthe accumulated wisdom of 
English law, but each banker and merchant among us would have 
personally suffered—those who have money to lose or credit to give, 
in losing one of their ultimate safeguards; and those to whom nd- 
vances and credit are a daily necessity, in finding their usual facilities 
unexpectedly curtailed. Though feeling pity for the victim, we can- 
not but congratulate ourselves that the law has proved itself inexor- 
able. Moreover, must we not feel pity for the victims of fraud, for 
those who have lent their savings on the faith of human honesty, for 
the unfortunate shareholders of de‘rauded banks, for the robbed as 
well as the robber? How often in a facile pity for the criminal, do 
we forget those whom his crime has injured ? We allude not alone, 
in the present instance, to an outraged community, insulted by the 
depravity of one whom it las been led to respect; to the trustees of 
of others’ funds, the Bank managers, who are exposed to undeserved 
reprimand for a careless creduliiy; but to those whose money has 
been stolen—the families impoverished by acts like these; and, 
finally, to the honest men whose integrity thus becomes suspected. 
All these are equally to be pitied ; and in the contemplation of their 
misfortune, the suffering of the individual case sinks into oblivion. 
—North China Herald. 


CALIFORNIA'S PRODUCE. 
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OncE more do we oppose the Gazette in its championship 
of Mr. Prxtey and the Chronicle. We stated a few days 
ago that we would bring forward some interesting facts 
in connection with the prospects of California, but we 
had. no idea that we should be enabled to adduce such 
convincing statements as those contained in the following 
article. It is from the pen of Mr. Frep. WHrmper, who 
holds a high position as a newspaper correspondent in 
England, and the letter is addressed to the Field. 

California embraces an area of over 120,000,000 acres, of which 
two-thirds are available for profitable husbandry. In 1867, the 
number of acres enclosed was 4,363,655; it is, of course, greater 
now, and the above estimate does not take into account large tracts 
of unenclosed land in Southern California, over which herds of 
stock roam, breed, and die almost untended. At the highest esti- 
mate, however, less than 10 per cent of the available Jands are 
cultivated, the rest are lying idle. 

The people of California are beginning to open their eyes to the 
fact that efforts must be made to attract population, and a number 
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of leading citizens have founded an “Immigrant Union,” which, if 
it only bears out the promise of its youth, will be a valuable institn- 

tion. The Union will appoint agencies abroad ; will furnish a tem- 

porary stopping place for immigra:.ts at San Francisco (as done at 

Castle Garden, New York) ; will give information to new arrivals on 
the subject of lands, &c.; proposes to grant bountios to marricd 

men bringing not less than 1000 dollars (a little over £200) with 

them into the country, and offers to supply the householders of San 

Francisco, and the country generally with their greatest need — 

female domest'cs—importing them direct from Europe. The house- 
holder is to pay the Union $120 gold coin (£24), and its managers 

promise to select the servant in Europe, and forward her to San 

Francisco, passage paid. It further offers to guarantee the compli-. 
ance of the servant with her contract for one year if the householder 

pays an additional $30. This latter »mangement will get them into 

a peck of trouble, as contracis with female servants would be very 

difficult to enforce. A similar arrangement, but without guarantee, 

will be made with railroad companics, manufactorivs, silk and wine 

growers, for skilled or unskilled male or femule }:bour. Thee is a 
poseibilily of the system of “assisted passagess” coming into play 

aleo. ‘Che Immigrant Union, which has hitherto been a private con- 

cera, has nowa Billin the State Legislature. asking for olose on 

$300,000 (£60,000) appropriation for the above purposes. As soon 

as this institution is rea'ly under avtive way, I wi" sond further 
particulars, . 


The reader would not thank me to run through the whole series 
of Californian countries; but I propose to tuke certain representa- 
tive ones, as examples of the rest, and to state the present value of 
lands. Let it be understood that all Government public lands, 
‘school lands”—#. ¢., land granted for sclivol purposes, large por- 
tions of which are always sold; thus giving the schools a revenue 
—uneold portions of lands granted to the State for public build- 
ings, are sold for $1.25 (gold coin) per acre. 20 per cent. of the 
‘principal has to be paid within fifty days from the date of certificate 
of purchase, the remainder bearing interest at 10 per cent. per 
annum. The rest of the principal can be paid as soon as the pur- 
chaser likes, but must be paid within one year from the time the 
Legislatnre may require it. There aro six land offices in the State 
of California—namely, at San Francisco, Sacramento, Stockton, 
Marysville, Visalia, and Humboldt. The “ homestead laws” of the 
state are very liberal. A man with family can “enter” inthe proper 
court a “‘ homestead” (either city or country property) to the value 
of $5000 (£1000), and no cceditor can teuch it under any circum- 
stances. The necessary tools, agricultural implements (one set of 
either), &c., are also exempt. The law is just, because it gives a 
wan who has got into difficulties an oppori unity of regaining his po- 
sition, and if honourable, of paying his old debts. Tho law is some- 
times, liowever, taken advantage of by dishonest debtors. 

The northern counties of California naturally come first under 
consideration. Humboldt is one of the principal, and has about 
500,000 acres suited to agricultural and 300,000 to grazing purposus 
The land near the coast is covered with forests of red wood, spruce, 
and pine, and there is much game, including elk and deet. Some of 
the valleys produce as much as 70 bushels of wheat to the acre; 15 
tons of potatoes to the acre is not uncommon. There is a very pro- 
ductive salmon fishery on one of the steams. Land is cheap, $5 to 
$20 an acre and upwards. The northern counties have not yet re- 
ceived the attention they deserve ; plenty of land is still open to 
pre-emption from the Government. Del Norte county also contains 
much rich land. Shasta county, one of the best irrigated counties 
in the state iso little more settled than sre the others just mentioned, 
but there is plenty of land to be had at Government prices: itis # 
good county for dairy farms. Shasta has produced the best tobacco 
grown in the state. 

The valley counties are of course the richest for general agricultu- 
ral purposes. The Sacramento valley contains some of the finest 
“ranches” (farms) in the stats. Land there will nowadays be 
purchased best from private hands, and will command good prices, 
20 to $400 per acre, according to locality. The San J oaquin 
valley embraces portions of Kern, ‘fulare, Fresuno, Merced, Stanis- 
laus, San Joaquin, Mariposa, Calaveras, and Tuolumne counties, 
and is 250 miles in length, being at its greatest width 140 miles 
across. Everything grows there. The grape, fruits of all kinds, 
the sugar beet, mulberry trees (for silk worms), and cereals are 
its principal productions. The branches and tributaries of the 
San Joaquin river are traversed by flat Lottom stern-wheel steamers. 
There are plenty of roads, and a railroad to traverse its entire length 
is now being built. Most of the land is in the hands of speculators, 


who are not at the present moment exorbitant in their .Prices. 
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Land which will certainly command $40 or $50 an acre within two 
to four years’ time is at this moment to be bought for $5 to $10 an 
acre, and on easy terms. Now is the golden time. Homestead 
farm as-ociations, will doubtless be started in this valley, on orbefore 
the completion of the railroad. . 

The mountain counties, many of which are aleo mining counties, 
ure attracting much attention, and land is cheap in all of them. 
The fruit and wine raised in and near the foot-hills of the Sierras 
are of specially good flavour and excellence. Indeed, the wine may 
probably outrank that of Somona and Los Angeles ere long; it is 
not «o alcoholic and heady, and has a finer bouquet. On mauy of 
the coasts, and what may be called the “ middle’’ counties, land is 
now usually beyond the means of the new comer. In Santa Cruz, 
Santa Clara, San Mateo, San Francisco, Contra Costa, Marin, 
Somona, aud Napa, land will range from $15 to $5(0 per acre. 
Grazing farms on the hills may, however, be attained at a reason- 
abie pr‘ce, aud the profits on dairy produce are so high that almost 
any farm will jay for iteelf in two or three years. There are also 
chances ia sorest lands, and, furthermore, in isolated districta 
bargains may be had by the man who can wait a few years for the 
inevitable railroad. 

I have already said so much about the southern coun- 
ties that it will be unnecessary to describe them again. Los 
Angeles is the moat important of the series. It comprises 2,000,000 
acres, nearly two-thirds of which are fit for cultivation. Land 
ranges in price all the way from $1 to $1C) rer acre. There is 
plenty to be had for $5 an acre in promising locations. This 
county yields the largest quantity of native wine. In 1867 the yield 
was 1,500,000 gallons of wine, and 100,000 of grape brandy. A 
very large number of grape growers do not make their own wine, 
but sell their grupes to the wine manufacturers of Los Angeles. 

This county possesses one of the most successful of co-operative 
ecttlements—one which, indeed, should ind uce all emigrants (before 
leaving their own country, if possible), to organise some mutual 
arrangement of the kind, bearing in mind that, “ united we stand; 
divided we fall.” 


Briefly, in 1857, a company of Germans bought 1265 acres in the 
valley of the Santa Ana River, at $2 an acre, dividing it into fifty 
rectangular lots of twenty acres each, with streets between them, 
and sub-dividing the residue into sixty town lots, one “or each of the 
proprietors, and ten for sites for the school and court-house, and 
other public purposes. The lots were fenced with willow, sycamore, 
and poplars, and about ten acres of each planted with vines. At the 
present time there are over 1,000,000 vines growing in this village 
of Anaheim, producing annually 1,000,000 gallons of wine, and 
10,000 of brandy. Each of the lots, with the improvements now 
upon them, is worth at least $10,000 (£2,000), and is constantly in- 
creasing in value; whilst it yields a comfortable living, and some- 
thing more, to its owner and family. Had the same Germans 
scattered through the state, fancy led, the chances are that three- 
fourths of them would not now he worth anything at all, ‘The experi. 
ment is worth repeating. How easy to organise such an association 
among any given number of small farmers, &c. The reader, if he 
has followed me, will see that the original stockholders at Anaheim 
paid just $50 (£10) each for their 20-acre lot and one share in the 
town lot; to this, then, would be added the expense of tools, agricul- 
tural implements, and some kind of a shanty or cottage for shelter. 
Their prosperity did not come at once, but nature is so bountiful in 
California that they probably raised all the necessary vegetables, and 
much other food required by the settlement before the end of their 
firat year. Aud I may remark that any association of men coming 
here to work land in this co-operative manner would obtain it on 
better terms than could any private individual. 


Among the richest lands in the state are those reclaimed and in 
process of reclamation ‘at the mouths of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers, and elsewhere. The tule (reed), tide, and swamp 
lands are reclaimed by surrounding them with an earthwork or levee, 
the work being performed by Chinese labourers at a cost of $4 to 
$5 anacre. ‘Lhe rich soil which has been washing down from the 
mountains for countless ages, and accumulating to a depth of 10ft. 
to 20ft., has been found to yicld 200 sacks of potatoes to the acre 
(sold last year for $2.25—Ys. a sack), 75 lushels of wheat to the 
saiwe area, $200 worth of melons to the acre, and so on. One set- 
tler is said to have raised the almost incredible quantity of 800 sacks 
of onions, valued at $1,660 (£320). ‘They afford splendid openings 
for murket gardens, aud alao for dairy farms. ‘There are five million 
acres of such lund in the state, and at present but a very small 
quantity reclaimed. Reclaimed lands in the hands of companies or 
private individuals are worth from $25 to $100 per acre. 
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ARRIVALS. 


Oct. 830, New York, American steamer, Furber, 2,000, from 
Shanghai vid Inland Sea, Geueral, to P. M. 8. 8. Co. 

Oct. 31, Aden, British steamer, Andrews, 816, from Shanghai via 
Island Sea, General, to P. & O. Co. 

Oct. 31, Moneka, American steamer, Fessenden, 550, from Hiogo, 
General, to Smith Baker & Co. 

Oct. 31, Toke Maru, Am. Str, Winsor, 1,400, from Hiogo, 
General, to Augustine, Heard & Co. 

Nov. 8, Success, Brit. schnr., Kirby, 208, from Hiogo, Coals, to 
E. C. Kirby & Co. 

Nov. 4, Labourdonnais, Fr. Str., Foache, 1,400, from Hongkong, 
Mails, &c., to M. M. Company. 


DEPARTURES. 


Oct. 29, Costa Rica, American steamer, Williams, 2,000, for 
Shanghai, General, despatched by P. M. S. 8. Co. 

Oct. 29, Ariel, American steamer, Burditt, 2,000, for Hakodate, 
General, despatched by P. M. 8. 8S. Co. 

Oct. 29, Volga, French steamer, Boubee, 1,400, for Hongkong, 
General, despatched by M. I. Co. 

Oct. 31, Rollo, Brit. barq., May, 583, for London vid Nagasaki, 
General, despatched by Shaw, Winstanley & Co. 

Oct. 31, Violette, Brit. barg., Wilson, 381, for Hongkong, General, 
despatched by Gilman & Co. 

Nov. 2, R. H. Jones, Brit. barq., Williams, 302, Seeking, in ballast, 
despatched by Aspinal Cornes & Co. 

Nov. 2, Julie, Am. Schr., Burdick, 120, for South Sea Islands, 
General, despatched by H. & Marks. 

Nov. 2, Yangtsze, Am. Str., Strandberg, 1,180, for Hakodate, 
General, despatched by Allmand & Co. 

Nov. 2, Finzene, Brit. barg., Opzoomer, 680, for San Francisco, 
ballast, despatched by Siber & Brennwald. 

Nov. 2, Guiding Star, Brit. barq., Bishop, 415, for Hongkong, 
with original from Newchwang, despatched by Chinese Agents. 

Nov. 2, Suint Peter, Brit. ship, Haitfield, 1,180, for Hiogo, Bice, 
despatched by Macpherson & Marshall. 

Nov. 2, North Star, Brit. ship, Jeffrey, 880, Seeking, ballast, 
despatched by Augustine, Heard & Co. 

Nov. 2, New York, Am. Str., Furber, 2,000, for Shanghai vid 
nland Sea, General, despatched by P. M. 8S. 8S. Company. 

Nov. 4, Suushine, Brit. Str., Watson, 251, for Hiogo, General, 
despatched by Aspinall, Corncs & Co. 


PASSENGERS, 

Per Japan, despatched 29th instant: For Hongkong—Mrs. Winn 
and two children. Messrs. T. G@ Heron, H. Rob. 

Per Ariel despatched 29th instant: For Hakodate—Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith, and 13 Jupanese. 

Per Costa Rica, despatched 29th instant: For Hiogo—Messrs. 
P. Herneman, J. F. ‘I'wombly, Mrs. Bisson, 17 Japanese, and 126 
Japanese in the steerage. Fur Nagasaki—7 Japanese Otticers and 
51 in the steerage. For Shanghui—Messrs. Hi. Littledale, Junr. 
S. Hoeflich, D. Muirhead, Capt. E. Sims; second class—Messrs. 
Thos. Carter, G. Muckey, W. Behrens, and 9 Chincse, 

Per Volga, despatched 30th inst.: For Suez—Mesers. Andreossi, 
Graffi, Mcloueeile. For Muarseilles—Messre. G. Jaubert, Muzoldi, 
Giron, Viron, Bossolo, Durand, Bertone, Savio, Simon, Jules, 
Diviere, Thomas, Raflin, Argenson, Rouviere, Bastiani, Cassagnac, 
Rolto, Berthezene, Andrico, Bouchard, Nicholas, Meazzol, Jouret, 
Raccivere, Quatrefagas. For Hongkong—Messrs. Detmering, Ah 
Shae. For Saigon—Mr. Hubert. For Port Said—Messrs. Riffliard. 
Fauvre. 

Per New York from Shanghai, arrived 30th instant: For Yoko- 
hama—His Ex. Comte Fe u’ Astiani, Italian Minister for China and 
Japan, Dr. Uge Pesa, Italian Legation, Messrs. E. 8. Jones, L. 
Rougelat, J. Riuch, Ensign Strong U.S.N., 8S. M. Painter, Captain 
Gvilach, three midshipmen Two petty Officers, and 43 Seamen 
French Navy. For New York—S. W. Folkes, W. Mitchell. 

Per Aden, arrived Slat instant: For Yokohama—Mr. England. 

Per New York, deapatched 3rd instant: For Hiogo—i0 Japanese 
Officers, and 86 Jupanese in the steerage. For Nagasaki—Dr. 
Newton, 1 Japanese, and 5 in the steerage. For Shanghui—Messre. 
Oliver, Riach ; second class—Jas. Carmichuel and 4 Chinese. 

Per Labourdonnais, from Hongkong :—Mr. and Mrs. Lucione. 


REPORTS. 


The British barque Finzel, shortly after getting under weigh ran 
into the Royal Minstrel carrying away her jib boom und head gear, 
the lattor vessel sustained little injury. The Finzel had a pilot on 
board. 

——————— ee eed 
NOTICE. 
25th February, 1870. 

Mr. A. H. Prince has this day assumed the general 
management of this Office. 

A!l letters and Editorial matter should be addressed to 
the Enrrok only. 

All letters on business relating to Advertisements, Job. 
printing or Accounts, to be addressed to 

THE MANAGER, 
“JAPAN MAIL” OFFICL, 
No. 163, 
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NAME, Nam | Carma, Fuso Ria, 9 CapTauy, ees Tons. From ARRIVED. CoNnSsIGNEES. DESTINATION. | sips 
Men. | Aide iin om Str. | 816 | Shanghai, &c. | Oct. 31 | P. & O. Company Uncertain 
Atalanta Tullis Brit. Str. | 580 | Hiogo Sept. 24 | E. C. Kirby & Co, Uncertain 
Aroostook | Borstel Jap. Str. Japanese Uncertain 
‘Augusia Hubbard Am. Str. | 200 | Hakodate Sept. 15 | Walsh Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Bombay Davies Brit. Str. | 1,400 | Hongkong Oct. 27 | P. & O. Company Hongkong Noy. 6th 
Chieftain McMinnes | Brit. Str. | 900 | Hiogo Sept. 6 | Findlay Richardson&Co.| Uncertain 
Clan Alpine Becket Brit. Str. | 1,600 | Hongkong July 81 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.) London, Xe. 
Courier Nye Rus. Str. | 500 | Hakodate Oct. 15 | Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Eastern Isles Knight Brit. Str. | 470 | Hakodate Oct. 20 Schultze, Reis & Co. Hiogo & N’saki 
Giant Lowell Ath. Str. 100 | Hiogo Aug. 28 | Allmand & Co. Uncertain 
Golden Age Cobb Am. Str. | 2,000 | Shanghai, &e. | Oct. 21] P, M. 8. 8. Company Shanghai, &c. 
Kinsats Preble Am. Str. 75 | Hivgo Aug. 24 | Order Uncertain 
Labourd onnais Foiiche Fr. Str. | 1,400 | lHlongkong Nov. 4 | M. M. Company Hongkong 13th inst. 
Malacca Kier Brit. Str. | 1,200 | Liverpool Aug. 1 | Jas. C. Fraser & Co. Uncertain 
Moneka Fessenden | Am. Str. 550 | Hiozo Uct. 381 | Smith Baker & Co. Hiogo 
Ohen Maru Mancini Am. Str. Kobé Aug. 17 | Almand & Co, Uncertain 
Otago N.G. Str} 800 | Chefoo Jan. 28 | Textor & Co. Uncertain 
Rhein Froom N. G. Str.| 816 | Hiogo Aug. 22 | Japanese Uncertain 

. Pokei Maru Winsor Am. gtr. ‘| 1,400 | Hiogo Oct. 81 | Augustine, Heard & Co.) Hiogo 7th inst. 
Wilhelmine Emma | Donald Brit. Str. 20 | Hiogo June 25 | Siber & Brennwald Uncertain 
MERCHANT SAILING VESSELS. 
NAMB. Cartain’ |Frac& Ria! Tons. From ARRIVED. CoNSIGNEES. | DEsTINaTION. Pinang 
me 
. Stevens Am. barg.| 473 | Newchwang June 27 | A. Heard & Co. San Francisco | 
ree ~ Jones Brit. oe GS6 | London Oct. 16 | Shaw, Winstanley & Co.) Uncertain 
Adelhied Voge N.G.barg.| 210 Niigata Aug. 1 | Japanese Government | Uncertain 
Albatros Vanelins N.G.barg.| 425 Liverpool July 15 | L. Kniffler & Co. Hiogo 
Andreas Ebert N. G. ship} 5090 Saigon July 24 | Schultze Reis & Co. Uncertain 
Arabie Migueot Vr. barg. | $80 | Saigon Sept. 5 | V. Aymonin & Co. Uncertain | 
Baltic Jessen N.G.barq.| 321 | Taku Aug. 24 | Chinese Uncertain 
Belted Will | Hotfiuan Brit. burg.) 420 Hongkong Oct. 23 | Order Uncertain 
Caernarvonshire Davis Brit. barg.| 388 | Chefoo Oct. 26 | Wilkin & Robison Uncertain 
Carnarveon Castles Terry Brit. barq.| 728 | Liverpool Oct. 25 | Gilman & Co. Uncertain 
Carl Petersen N.G. brig 215 | Taku Aug. 17 | Smith Baker & Co, Uncertain 
Day Dawn | Sustenance | Brit. burg, 898 | Rangoon Sept. 5 | Walsh Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Deerfoot | Easson Brit. barg.| 492 | Hongkong Sept. 30 | Jurdine, Matheson & Co.! Uncertain 
Fabius Simiwous Am. Ship | 655 | Saigon May 15 | Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain | 
Falke Gottsche N. G. brig) 30 | Nagasaki Aug. 7 | L. Kniffler & Co. Hakodate 
¥. A. Palmer King Sal. ship "1% 000 | Hongkong June 23 | Cuptain Uncertain & 
Gaucho Stooks Brit. barg| 380 | Yokoska Sept. 3 | Fabre Boerne & Co. | Tinaetales ! 
G. I. Roy ( hristie Brit barg, 356 | Saigon | Oct. 26 Augustine Heard & Co. | Uncertain | 
Horatio Hardy Am. Ship | 447 | New York Sept. 6 | Smith Baker & Co. Uncertain 
; Fluriot Fr. barg. | 560 | Havre Oct. 24 | French Commissariat Uncertain 
Jeddo Corbett Brit. barg.| 800 | Hiogo July 26 | Cocking & Singleton Uncertain 
Juan Rattray Williams Am. barqg! 450 | Rangoon Aug. 27 | Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Katie Workmeister| N. G. ship| 950 | Saigon July 20 | Chinese Uncertain 
Laidrost Brown Von Uarten | 4.G. -barq., 300 | Newchwang Aug. 17 | L. Knifller & Co. Uncertain 
Lorton Love Brit. bary.) 519 | London Oct. 15 | L. Knifller & Co. Uncertain 
Mary Miler Taylor Brit. bar a, 202 | Newchwang Oct. 20 | Aspinall, Cornes & Co, | Repairing 
Min Clark Brit. ship | 62) | London June 2 | Gilman & Co, | New York 
Neue Grenada Bauer N.G. bargq. 294 Saigon July 19 L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Palma Jaigar N.G. barg. 300 Hongkong July 24] L. Kniffer & Co. Uncertain 
Panama Neilson N.G.barg.| 350 | Saigon July 28 | N. 'T. Company Uncertain 
Pekin Seymour Am. brig 580 Newchwang Sept. 27 Walsh Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Persia Stran beck N.G. barg. 405 Saigon Aug. 16 Chinese Uncertain 
Princess Johnson N. G. brig) 235 | Hongkong Aug. 17 | Chinese Uncertain 
Royal Minstrel Coltier brit. barg) 447 | Saigon Oct. 23 | Wilkin & Robison Repairing 
Satsuma _Kemmond Brit. bug. 355 Newchwang Oct. 24 | Order Uncertain 
Stag Brit. barg.| 298 | Bankok June 24 | Augustine Heard & Co. | Uncertain 
Stephanie Schulte N.G.bar,., 300 Saigon July 14 Grosser & Co. Uncertain 
Stirlingshire McCulloch | Brit. barg., 560 | Hongkong Sept. -80 | Captain Hongkong 
Stat Bjérnsted Nor. barg.| 369 | Newchwang Oct. 29 | Chinese Uncertain 
Success Kirby Brit. Schr.) 208 | Hiogo Noy. 2/| E.C. Kirby & Co, Uncertain 
Triton Asmussen N.G. ship 589 | Hongkong July 31) L. Knilfler & Co, Uncertain 
Vondel Gronbeck Dut. brig 257 | Newchwang Sept. 23 | Order Uncertain 
| ; 
) 
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BIRTHS. 
At the Camp on the 2nd instant, the wife of Captain FraszR: 
10th Regiment, of a daugliter. 


Av Yokohama on the 10th instant, the wifo of JoHn RIcKeTT, 
Esq., of a son. 


———— ee ee ee 0 








d Nee races have occupied the attention, or involved the in- 
attention to other matters, of every one this week. There 
has been no talk but of stables, horses, odds, the weather and 
the course. And this is only fair. Human nature requires 
not only a little repose, but a little recreation, and it is plea- 
sant to see the world enjoying itself. We have treated these 
matters elsewhere; the Autumn Meeting of 1870 is nowa 
thing of the past, and the dull empire of business resumes 
its sway again. Ministers return to their diplomacy, mer- 
chants to their correspondence, the banker to his ledger, 
and our little world to its work. Losses have to be paid— 
we understand they are nowhere very heavy,—gains to be 
pocketed; they can be no more important than the losses; 
and winners and losers may fairly shake hands over a plea- 
‘sant meeting, which may possibly produce some modifications 
of our sporting traditions here, but need not destroy any of 
the good feeling which small dissensions sometimes tem- 
porarily disturb, but should never be permitted to efface. 





YoxouaMa really is a very attractive place—for scientific 
men, at least. No sooner have we got through our typhoons, 
than the Earthquakes set in, and if the activity of the preli- 
minary skirmishing may be accepted as indicative of the dura- 
tion or vigour of the coming campaign, we may look for a 
struggle, not to defeat our enemy indecd, for we are bombard- 
ed from below and cannot get at him, but at all events to hold 
our own. This would be a very paradise for Mallet, Pidding- 
ton or Maury. When Collingwood was taking his ship into 
action at Trafalgar,—he was leading— he exclaimed to an 
officer near him, “What would Nelson give to be here!” 
Similarly, how Mr. Mallet would rejoice in Japan life; 
how much he loses by residence in a country like Eng- 
land, which he must despise for its very stability, and 
for the absence of all encouragement it affords to his 
favourite study. During the past week, we must have had 
fally a score or more of shocks of greater or less severity, one 
or two of them quite determined enough to cause some alarm, 
and all of them productive of that uneasiness which invariably 
attends them. Consolations derived from that calm philoso- 
phy which is so eloquent when the earth is quiet, and so 
silent, if not timid, when it quakes, are but poor comforters 
when the solid globe, as it pretends to be, shakes like a jelly. 
These impertinent assertions of solidity, however, to which 
we are accustomed in firmer countries, ure extremely out of 
place here, and it is well to remind the crust of the earth, not 
only that it supports its pretensions. extremely ill, but that 
there is very little foundation for them. If the egg of a fowl or 
an ostrich be imagined to represent the earth, its shell 
would be much too thick to represent its solid crust. 
The globe we live on is a stupendous but very thin 
bomb-shell, charged with liquid fire, and as certain 
stars are known to have disuppeared from the heavens, 
while the astcroils of our own system are evidently mere 
fragments of a great pranet which has exploded at some trae 
or another, an aldivional though perhaps ec ui ocal davour 
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may be imparted to our monotonous daily life by the thought 
that some accident of the kind may happen to ourselves. In 
a case of this kind, it would of be extremely annoying to be 
separated from one’s friends or banker, though there are 
imaginable cases where men would resign themselves placidly 
even to either of these catastrophes. But there are positions 
which might really prove very awkward in the event 
of any such a casualty. A dissenter might, for instance, 
be cast on a fragment with nothing but High-Churchmen 
about ‘him, and would soon be tortured either to death 
or conformity. A luckless German at this moment who 
might find himself on a French section of our planet, 
or Alphonse cast away on a German section, would have some 
cause to be dissatisfied with the dispensation of which he was 
the victim. On the other hand, happier combinations are 
conceiveable. An explosion might sever the open ports 
from China, and Mr. Wade might accompany his beloved 
Empire alone into space, where neither France nor England - 
could declare war to slay his innocents, and where he could 
revolve amid his cherished classics, alike in scholarly activity 
and political repose. The Tories might get away from Mr. 
Bright, General Grant from the place-hunters, Mr. Motley 
from America, and the Duke of Newscastle from his creditors. 
How each one of them must long for some such escape! 


Who that remembers them can have failed to pity the poor 
storks which formed one of the most interesting features of 
the city of Strasburg? Perched up among the old chim- 
nies and gable ends of the medieval buildings which abound 
there, these birds, protected by some of the legends and 
superstitions which, in harsh and cruel ages, often cast their 
softening influences over sections of the brute creation, have 
for centuries becn regarded as the tutelary deities of the 
place. No bird more readily reciprocates the extension of a 
friendly feeling on the part of man, and nowhere is its love 
of human habitations more marked than in Strasburg. The 
traveller in Holland may sce how much and how cheerfully, 
in its own quiet way, it responds to the advances made to it 
by a people, whose country, won from the very sea, is espe- 
cially congenial to its habits. But nowhere does it seem so 
domesticated, or remain so entirely unmolested as at Stras- 
burg, and nothing in its own special walk could be prettier 
than to see, in the spring of the year, the parent birds feeding 
and tending their young upon the roofs and quaint chimnies 
of the city. The little creatures, whose heads just peer out 
from the tops of the nests, might be seen anxiously awaiting 
or rejoicing in the arrival of the old birds. But many a nest 
must have been destroyed, and doubtless the white plumage 
of the poor storks has too often been ‘seen side by side with 
the uniform of the soldier, or blouse of the artizan, victims 
alike of this most lamentable war. 

By the way, it is curious to see the occasional ignorance 
displayed by the lower class of newspaper correspondents 
whom the war has attracted to the front. A letter from one 
of these to the “Hartford Times,” republished a few days 
ago in the “Japan Gazette” contained some extremely amus- 
ing informatiqn. It stated that the Strasburg Library con- 
taincd 820,000 volumes! We should have imagined every 
one kuow that there is but one Library in the world of such 
dimensions, the Imperial Library of Paris. But one set 
of figures 1s as goed as another to this class of gentry. The 
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though a valuable one, was overstocked with theological works 
written at a time when disputes were rife among the clergy 
as to how many angels could dance on the point of a needle. 
Fortunately for the world, Apam Switn, who shows how 
many hands are required to make a pin, has done much to 
abolish the taste forthe former class of statistics, and not 
only is the world the wiser for his information and the 
course of thought which embodied it, but there has been a 
sensible diminution, since the decline of the older literature, 
of the number of people burnt for doubting whether even an 
Archbishop could exactly settle the great problems discussed 


s0 freely, and solyed so positively in many of the volumes at 
Strasburg. 


— 


JAPANESE NOTES. 





It is curious how some people still cling to the notion 
that Satsuma is the Ruler of Japan. The Chiji of the 
Kagoshima Han (formerly the Daimio of Satsuma) isa 
young man, doubtless famed for very excellent qualitics, 
but he does not hold sway over the destinies of this coun- 
try. His uncle SHimipzvu SasuRro, a name to be held in 
execration by all true Englishmen, as belonging to him 
who caused the murder of Mr. Ricuarvson and the 
wounding of Messrs. MarsHatL and Crarxr, governed 
the Principality during the long minority of his nephew, 
and is still the principal personage of the Han. In the 
present Administration there are several Satsuma men. 
Tgrasuima, Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, and favour- 
ably known for his aptitude for business, came originally 
from that Principality. He was taken prisoner, it may 
be remarked, in Kagoshima Bay, on board one of the three 
steamers which were seized as reprisals in August 1863, 
by part of the English squadron before the general attack. 
Among the Sangi, a small body of officials of higher rank 
than the Heads of the Departments, and belonging to the 
Dajékwan, or Government properly so called, there is 
one individual who originally belonged to Satsuma, but 
there are also men from H1izeEn, Tosa, and CuHosiv. The 
Mikado’s Government is not under the sway of any par- 
ticular clan or Han. It is, as we have before observed, 
composed of a fair proportion of the nobles of the Mika. 
do’s Court, (the former. Kugé) and of men taken from 
different parts of the country, and chosen mostly for 
individual merit. It is high time that the Satsvuara 
ghost, fit only to frighten babies, should be laid. Such 
a notion is quite incompatible with any proper under- 
standing of the real mode in which the Government of 
Japan is now carried on. 





The Government are paying great attention to the 
military and naval organization of the Empire. They have 
; drawn up regulations fixing the staff of officers for each 
Regiment and Ship, with statements of their rank, pay, 
&c., as well as rules for the pay and pensions of the 
; Common soldiers and sailors. A naval school is shortly to 
' be established, and a proclamation has been issued, invit- 
: ing students to join it. Some of our readers are perhaps 
aware that a measure has been passed, ordaining that one 
fifth of the revenues of the Han, after deducting the per- 
sonal allowance of the Chiji, shall be paid into the exche- 
quer for the maintenance of a national Army and Navy, 
under the immediate control of the Mikado’s Government. 
Already the ci-devant Daimios, such as Cuosiu, Satsuma, 
Hico, &c., have given up their serviceable ships of war to 
the Mikado, and therefore there is now but one, the 
Imperial, Navy in Japan. 





It is not so long since rumours, reported in our local 
press, of the likelihood of hostilities breaking out between 
the clans of Satsuma and Higo, were rife. We are happy 
to hear that the danger of any such eventuality has passed 
away. That there was an old feud existing between the 
two clans is certain, and, under the ancient régime, there 
would have been every probability of a resort to arms, 
But the Kumamoto Han (Higo) have lately turned their 
attention to mure peaceful arts; a project of reform in that 


petitioned fur leave to demolish his castle, as no longer 


required in his altercd position. The prayer eof the petition 
has been graciously granted. 
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territory is now being carried out, and the Chiji has even | 


This change of policy is to be attributed to two causes. 
First, the different state of the Han under the central 
Government, and consequently, the less absolute position 
of the Head. Second; the great spread of aspirations 
after foreign learning, owing to which the Japanese of the 
present day are turning their attention to a number of 
subjects whioh they have hitherto entirely neglected. It 
is not that they are putting aside the arts of war, but that 
they are studying at the same time the arts of peace, and 
of modern civilization. Colleges and schools are spring- 
ing up in all directions over the country, and the number 
of students is increasing every day. itis asign of the 
times, and every such fact that we can record is signifi- 
cant, and will serve as material for-the faturehistorian of 
this period of transition, after the old state of things has 
passed away, and Japan has fairly entered upou her new 


career. _ tes 





Our readers may remember some disturbances in Chosiu 
several months ago. It having been reported to the Chiji 
of the Hita Ken (in the Province of Bungo, in the Island 
of Kiushiu) that a large body of Chosiu ronins, amounting 
to about 1,000 men, had assembled within his jurisdiction, 
he became greatly alarmed, and applied to the Central 
Government for troops. The whole affair resulted in 
smoke; the thousand men melted down to six or seven, 
just as in the case of the so-called Awa massacres, which, 
after being loudly proclaimed by a local print, were found 
to have been manufactured out of a petty revolt, crushed 
at the expense of about a dozen lives. 

We merely mention the incident in Bungo as an instance 
of the way 1n which false and exaggerated reports gain 
credence in a country where the means of communication 
are as yet tardy and defective. It would be well if some 
of our newspapers would take the trouble to sift such 
reports before they publish them, and to separate the chaff 
from the wheat, instead of admitting sensational exaggera- 
tion to their columns, which, reported to Eurépe by the 
telegraph, do not fail to produce much mischief. 





THE SHIMONASAKI INDEMNITY. 





(Continued from our Last.) © 

Cy readers will remember that the point at which we 

left the history of this question was that relating 
to the principles on which the division of the Indemnity 
should be made. And this the agents of the four interested 
Powers in Japan agrecd to leave to their respective Go- 
vernments. On referring the matter to head quarters, the 
French expressed no very definite views on the subject, 
but confined themselves to pointing out what appeared to 
them an equitable manner of prooceeding. The Americans 
called attention to the morul influence which the joint 
action of the four Powers exercised, independently of the 
force employed—a moral influence which it was contend- 
ed should be taken into account, inasmuch as it contribute 
ed to the prompt and favourable solution which was 
arrived at, and which should be considered as influencing 
the partition. The French Government, although gene- 
rally of opinion that the degree in which the different 
flags participated in the operations which preceded the 
convention should be the principal basis on which 
to calculate the distribution, admitted that other consid. 
erations should also be taken into account. Nor did Eng- 
land deny that although the respective forces took a very 
unequal share in the engagement, the good understanding 
amongst the Governments, and their joint action, produced 
a salutary impression on the Japanese, and tlius contributed 
The Government of the 
Netherlands secms also to have accepted this position. It 
was proposed therefore by Lord Rvasntt, that two thirds 
v2 the indemnity—thas is to say—2,000,000 dollars, shouid 
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be divided among the four Powers interested, in propor- 
tion to the force which they devoted to the joint proceed- 
ings. From the remaining million, it had been specially 
stipulated that 140,000 dollars should be paid to France 
for damago done to French property, and similar claims 
were made by the United States and Holland as compen- 
sation for aggressive attacks on the shipping of their 
respective flags. On this remaining million, these claims, 
amounting to 420,000 dollars, were to constitute a first 
charge. To this England agreed. It must be understood, 
of course, that these proposals with regard to the division 
of the money presupposed the refusal of the Japanese to 
agree to the conditions on which the respective Govern- 
ments jointly agreed to remit the payment of two thirds 
of the indemnity, though the principles of division, once 
settled, would apply to any portion or all of the entire sum. 
But the United States Government did not see the matter 
exactly in the same light, and contended that as the general 
co-operation of all the four Powers must necessarily have had 
great and equal weight, if not in the actual operations, at 
all events in the measures which preceded them, and after- 
wards in turning them to good account, it would be fair 
to look upon the several Powers as contributing in an 
equal degree to the success of the common cause, and 
therefore as entitled to share equally in the Indemnity 
which the Japanese Government agreed to pay. The 
claim made by the United States, it must be mani- 
fest, was one involving more delicacy to refuse than to 
make, the more so’as France and Holland, while quite 
admitting the value of the moral influence secured by the 
co-operation of America, considered that the basis of the 
partition should rest upon the proportion of active par- 
ticipation in the operations of the war. It is clear that 
the American principle of partition would secure to 
France a larger share of the Indemnity than she would 
have obtained. under the principle of distribution sug- 
gested by M. Drovyn pe Luvys from Paris, while Hol- 
land and the United States would be benefited By it ina 
still greater degree. England alone, therefore, was re- 
quired to make a sacrifice. 

But England is not difficult in such matters, and the 
British Government consented to the proposal, “ to mark 
their conviction of the community of interest which the 
four Powers have in Japan, and as an evidence of their 
hope and desire that that community of interest will be 
the principle by which the conduct of all of them will 
invariably be regulated in that distant and _ peculiar 
country.” 

The basis of the distribution of the indemnity having 
been settled by this concession on the part of England, 
the scene must be again removed to Japan, as we have 
now to enquire into the eléction made by the Japanese 
Government between the proposals made by the four 
But here again the venue must be changed. 
All the negotiations respecting the indemnity had taken 
place at Yedo, the capital of the Tycoon. 
of the independent manner in which Prince Cuosiu had 
treated the remonstrances of the Central Government to 
his attitude towards foreigners, and the danger in which 
the Tycoon found himself placed by the assertion of this 
independence equally towards himself and the European 
powers, he had determined on an expedition to defeat 
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and pursue this powerful noble, and accordingly com- 
menced his march to Kioto, attended by a body guard of 
two regiments, on the 9th June, 1865, in the afternoon 
of which day he passed through Kanagawa. Into the 
history of this expedition, or the steps taken by the 
European Powers to aasert their treaty rights to the free 
navigation of the Inland Sea, while they studiously kept 
themselves aloof from any interference with the two 
belligerents, it is unnecessary to enter. Suffico it that 
Cuosiv, although he had succumbed to the forces brought 
against him by the European powers and had sued for 
peace, was in no humour to be as compliant to his Suze- 
rain, whose troops he eventually defeated, and whose 
powers and authority he successfully defied. But the 
removal of the Tycoon’s Court to Osaka, and with it four 
out of the five members of the Gorogio, suggested to the 
British, Minister the expediency of the foreign Represent- 
atives visiting that place, and discussing with them the 
questions on hand, instead of with the only member left 
at Yedo. And his object was twofold. He saw first, 
that it would be vain to attempt to obtain through the 
instrumentality of one member of the Cabinet the per- 
formance of that most important engagement, the ratifi- 
cation of the Treaties by the Mikado, or the opening of 
the port of Hiogo. And next, he felt that whatever re- 
sult might attend the pending negotiations, the appear- 
ance of a fleet off Osaka could not fail to exercise a bene- 
ficial effect both on the Daimios who surrounded the Court 
of Kioto, and who had had little opportunity of satisfying 
themselves of the power of the European nations, and 
also on the people of the vicinity generally, whom it was 
thought well to accustom to the sight of foreigners. It 
was also thought that it would serve as an assertion 
of our intention to claim eventually our right of location 
at Hiogo, at the latest on the expiration of the delay 
allowed in the Agreement of 1862, unless by consent of 
the Japanese Government it should be opened at an 
earlier date. 


Before expressing these views to his colleagues— indeed, 
before having formed them himself, as far as we know 
from the published despatches which record the history 
of these events—three despatches from Haru Russeiu 
had been received at the English Legation, the general im- 
port of which was to instruct the British Representative 
to make every effort to induce the Ministers of 
the Powers who were parties to the convention of 
1864 to concur with the British Government in 
preferring the extension of commerce to the exaction 
ef the Indemnity contemplated in the convention. 
Lorp RvssELt clearly saw and strenuously maintained 
that the ratification of the Treaties by the Mrxapo was" 
the great object best worth working for. Every 
thing else would eventually follow in the train of 
this; while without it, there would be the old globe on 
the tortoise, with nothing for the tortoise to stand on. 
Sir Harry Parkes accordingly invited his colleagues to 
a conference, which was attended by the Minister of 
France and the Political Agent of the Netherlands, the 
Chargé d’Affaires of the United States being at the time 
in Yedo. On making known to them the opinions of his 
Government, the British Minister had the satisfac- 
tion of finding that these opinions were shared by his 
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colleagues, and specially by the French Minister, who 
explained his change of views by pointing to the su- 
perior value of the compensations proposed to the open- 
ing of a single port, the alternative stipulated for in the 
convention, and by observing that neither Shimonosaki 
nor Hiogo would in his opinion have compensated the 
four Powers for the relinquishment of the Indemnity. M. 
Rocues further observed, that the option of accepting the 
new proposals or continuing to pay the Indemnity would 
atiJl rest with the Tycoon; but in the event of the latter 
maintaining his preference for the Indemnity, its pay- 
ment in quarterly instalments should be punctually ex- 
acted. 


Having agreed, therefore, with his colleagues on this 
important point, it became necessary to bring these con- 
clusions before the Tycoon’s Government, and Sir Harry 
Parxes, having, during the period of the negotiations 
just related, matured his views upon the importance of 
transferring the scene of discussion to Osaka, laid before 
his brother Ministers the considerations which had in- 
fluenced him in this decision. Nor had he any difficulty 
in persuading them that no step could be so well calculat- 
ed to ensure the success of their negotiations as that 
which he proposed. The French Minister, in accepting 
his colleague's views, added the additional argument which 
his acquaintance with the political situation gave much 
weight to, that the appearance of the European Powers 
in force at Osaka would furnish the Tycoon with a 
sufficient excuse for postponing hostilities 
Cuostv, and thus affording the Government another 
opportunity of avoiding the outburst of civil war. A 
minute of these resolutions was drawn up, together with 
a very full précis of all the subjects taken into consi- 
deration at the conference, and submitted to the United 
States Chargé d’Affaires at Yedo, who at once inti- 
mated his wish to sign it, and his readiness to join the 
other powers in the execution of the proposed plan. 


/ 


against 


The design of the campaign having been agreed upon, 
Sir Harry Parxes addressed a despatch to Vice-Admiral 
Kina, informing him of the resolutions arrived at by the 
Foreign Ministers, and requesting him to furnish him and 
his suite with the means of conveyance to Osaka Bay, 
and—the Minister added—“ that you will allow me to be 
accompanied by as large a force of Her Majesty’s vessel’s 
ag you can conveniently detach on this service.” The Ad- 
miral was further informed that the object of the expedi- 
tion was entirely of au amicable nature, but to this it was 
suggestively added ‘that it is highly important in the pre- 
“ servation of our interests that the opportunity should not 
‘be lost of reminding both the Government of the Tycoon 
“and the party reputed to be hostile to foreigners who 
‘“ are still believed to surround the Mikado, that we retain 
‘in these waters the means of defending those Ttreaty 
“rights which have been gravely imperilled by one or 
*‘ other of these parties on more thau one occasion.”  Si- 
milar requests were made by the French Minister and the 
Dutch political agent to the commanders of their respec- 
tive Naval forces, and the Guerriere and Dupleie were 
placed at the service of the one, while the Zoutman was 
detached for the service vf the other. Admiral Kine 
also promptly placed his flag-ship, the Princess Royal at 


ships of the squadron to accompany her, and promised 
two more on the arrival of a mail due a day or two after 
the date fixed for the departure of the United fleet. 


The next step was to inform the Ministers for 
Foreign Affairs at Yedo of the intentions of the foreign 
Representatives, and a letter was addressed to them 
by the British Minister, stating that he had received the 
instructions of his Government relative to the proposal to 
defer the payment of the indemnity, and after careful 
consideration with his colleagues had come to the conclu- 
sion, that the surest and promptest mode of securing a 
solution of the question was to conduct all negotiations 
relating to it with the Ministers then in attendance on 
the Tycoon, and that he had accordingly determined on 
proceeding at once to Osaka with this end in view. It 
was expressly stated that the visit would ba strictly of a 
friendly character, and that the Representatives of the 
other powers would join in it. To this letter there ap- 
pears to have been no reply made, further than the official 
acknowledgement which it doubtless received; but we 
have an impression, the origin of which we cannot trace 
or recall, that the Ministers for Foreign affairs strongly 
deprecated the coatemplated visit, and assured the foreign 
Representatives that nothing would be gained by the 
proposed step. Be this as it may, the expedition started 
on the Ist November, 1805, and anchored off Hiogo on 
the 4th. It consisted of five English men-of-war, three 
French and one Dutch. The United States Chargé 
d’Affaires being without a national vessel at his disposal, 
accompanied his colleagues in one of Her Majesty’s ships. 


No difficulty was experienced in opening up communi- 
cations with the Gorogio at Osaka. They had heard of 
the intended visit, and were quite prepared to admit the 
right of access to them. Some delay was occasioned by 
the absence at Kioto, at the time of the fleet’s arrival, of 
the Tycoon and two members of the Cabinet, and this, 
added to unfavourable weather and the great distance 
between Osaka and the anchorage at Hiogo, unavoidably 
interfered with the transaction of business. But Officers 
of the fleet visited Osaka on several occasions to make 
arrangements for the requisite conferences and two 
important interviews took place at the anchorage, the 
Japanese Ministers preferring to visit the foreign Repre- 
sentatives on board their own veusels to receiving them 
on shore either at Hiogo or Osaka. During the second 
interview the proposals of the four powers to accept the . 
ratification of the treaties by the Mikado, the immediate 
opening of Hiogo and Osaka, and the revision of the 
tariff as equivalents for the remission of two-thirds of the 
Indemnity, were clearly placed before the Ministers of 
the Tycoon, and the earnestness with which they received 
the representations of the foreign Representatives satis- 
fied both the British Minister and his colleagues that 
they had chosen a favourable moment for pressing 
these subjects upon the attention of the Tycoon, though 
none of them could presume to foretell the ultimate 
success Of the negotiations. But one point was quite 
clear to all. The internal affairs of the country were 
seriously disturbed, and a critical period had arrived 
in the history of the Tycvon’s administration. The 
maintenance of his supremacy was endangered by the 


the service of the British Minister, detailed four other | haughty insubordination of Cuositv, and on the doubt- 
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fal issue of the impending struggle between them huug | to its success. The French Minister immediately under- 


the chances on which that supremacy depended. Added 
to this, his foreign policy was opposed by all the preju- 
dices which formed tho very atmosphere of the Mikado’s 
Court. Of the difficulties which beset this policy, the 
novel and intricate relations it involved, of the temper of 
the strange, plainly-dressed men who spoke with an 
authority to which their ships added an overwhelming 
weight, the Tycoon and his Ministers, but they alone, 
knew anything. Shrouded in the seclusion of Kioto, 
ignorant of the great world outside them, or even of that 
with which his Generalissimo has been forced into contact, 
the Mikado and the Daimios around him knew only so 
much of the external relations of tha Empire as enabled 
them to upbraid the Tycoon with his foolish admission of 
foreigners into it, and his weak submission to their de- 
mands when they were admitted. The opposition to him 
had not indeed yet taken an active form; but the clouds 
were gathering, and those who could discern the face of 
the sky saw that ere long the storm would break. 
(To be Continued.) 


“IT IS AN HONOUR ’LONGING TO OUR HOUSE.” 
(Auu’s Weir. Act. IV. Sce. IIL.) 

[* the Moniteur des Soies of the 17th of September we 

find a letter from M. Hxucton Meywarp, dated 

Yokohama the 12th of July, a translation of an extract 

from which we think may interest our readers. It runs 


as follows :— 


I can send you an excellent piece of news this time. 
A complete transformation is going to be made in the 
manner of reeling silk in Japan, and in 1872 the manu- 
facturers of your town will begin to receive several hund- 
red bales reeled according to the French system. 


The house of Hecut Litientuan & Co., of Yokohama, 
the parent house of which is well known to your fellow 
citizens, has just concluded directly with the Mikado, an 
important treaty with the object of constructing an im- 
mense filature d la Frangaise, destined not only to reel a 
large quantity of cocoons, but also to furnish female 
reelers for the remainder of the country. The Silk-in- 
spector of the house, M. Brunat, who has already dis- 
tinguished himself by directing with much skill several 
filatures in France and in Spain, has been engaged as 
director of the industrial operations. He has just started 
with a numerous escort for the purpose of choosing the 
most suitable spot in the interior for the establishment of 
the works. Next December, he will proceed to France 
to order the machines and to engage several workmen 
and skilled female reelers. 


The filature will be in working order for the crop of 
1872. This news has been received here with the most 
intense pleasure by the French Colony. No doubt 
Messrs. Hecut LirrentHat & Co., have done a good 
stroke of business on their own account, but above all, 
they have accomplished an essentially national work, for 
which we are all thankful to them. Ata moment when 
English influence is increasing every day, when Sir 
Hanry Parxes seems to wish to turn Japan into a real 
English colony, when the Ministers of the other powers 
allow him too much elbow-room, it is with the greatest 
pleasure that we see the creation of a French establish- 
ment in the very middle of Japan, a French Colony 
introduced by order of the Mikado himself into the centre 
of this country which has been hitherto impenetrable. 

The draft of the contract, the conclusion of which bas 
so agreeably surprised us, was conceived sometime ago by 
Messrs. Hecht Lilienthal & Co., was the object of patient 
study, and was skillully worked out by them, but the 
influence of M. Ourrey, it is said, has not been wanting 
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stood the immense importance of this matter, and he had 
ig at heart to carry it through successfully; this will 
indeed be a valuable remembrance left by him of his 
sojourn amongst us. 


The first feeling which we experienced, on reading the 
above, was one of intense astonishment. What, we asked. 
has Japan indeed made such strides as this? Has a 
Yokohama firm actually been enabled to conclude an 
important treaty direct with the Mikado himself? The 
skies surely are falling. Hitherto if we are not mistaken, 
such treaties have only been concluded between the 
Representatives of foreign Powers, duly accredited, with 
the Japanese Ministers for Foreign affairs. But now lot 
our Envoys hide their diminished heads. The reign of 
commerce is supreme, and the descendant of the Gods, 
treading upon precedents, has himself entered into treaty 
engagements with individuals of the hitherto despised 
class of merchants. At least so says M. Maynanp, 
though he does allow that the French Minister has been 
permitted to testify his approval—doubtless being called 
in to see the august parties sign and seal the contract— 
and for this the imaginative correspondent of the Moniteur 
des Soies pats him condescendingly on the back. 

‘“* But it is an essentially national work, and when 
Englich influence is increasing every day, when Siz Harry 
Parkes is making Japan into an English colony, &., &o., 
&c.,""—but we know all this. Have we not read it, or 
similar nonsense before? Has there been a transmi- 
gration of the soul of the Echo?—or has one of 
the gentle sources of ita inspirations returned to sing 
the reviving fortunes of France in the land of the 
Kamis? We seem to recognize this abuso of the 
British Minister, whose influence, if it is greater than 
that of this colleaguos,,is simply owing to his energy. 
and to his devotion to the objects of his Mission. 

Let us however now turn to the region of facts. M. 
Brunar of tho house of Hecut Litizyroat & Co., 
has, we are informed, been engaged by the Japanese 
Government with the object of introducing a system 
of improved reeling into the country. Nothing can 
be more satisfactory to all nationalities, and we con- 
gratulate the Japanese Government on having ob. 
tained the services of a gentleman of such skill and 
experience. ‘We wish every success to the undertaking, 
But it may not be superfinous to enquire when, and how 
this desire of the Japanese Government to change their 
system of reeling originated. They are not in the habit 
of introducing such changes without some prompting 
from abroad. If left to themselves, the peasants of Japan 
would continue reeling their silk with the present rude 
machines, season after season, never dreaming of, or 
wishing for, the introduction of any improvements, and 
the high officials would never interfere with their imper- 
fect operations. 


It was in the summer of last year that Sir Hanry 
Panxes directed the Secretary of our Legation to visit the 
central silk-districts, with a view of gaining informatiou 
respecting the Japanese system of silk-culture. That 
this expedition was undertaken, not simply for British 
interests, but with a view of gaining information which 
would be generally useful to all persons interested in the 
trade, is proved by the fact that out of three silk inspectors 
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who accompanied Mr. Avams, two were French, and only 
one was English. And one of these Frenchmen was M. 
Brunat, who, as we have heard, joined the party at the 
express request of M. Ourtey. 

Mr. Apams’s Report of his investigations showed, 
amongst other things, how defective the present system 
of reeling was in Japan, and he strongly urged the intro- 
duction of European machinery both in this and a sub- 
sequent Report published last January. He was again 


as our readers know, sent into the interior this year by Sir 
Harry Parkes, and in his last Report the following 


passage occurs :— 


I am happy to be able to report that the suggestions 
which I have made with reference to the necessity of 
introducing European machinery in order to remedy the 
grave defects in the reeling of Japanese Silk, and which 
have been urged on the Government by the British Minis- 
ter, seem to have begun to bear fruit. - And here again, 
as in the case of the paper ties, Mayebashi takes the lead. 
The first filature that has been ordered is intended to be 
set up there. I am also informed officially that, under 
the auspices of a Company patronized by the Govern- 
ment, steps will soon be taken to establish a modern sys- 
tem of reeling at Tomiéka, to be superintended by a skill- 
ed European. 


It is therefore clear that the investigations of last year 
have been followed up by representations from the 
British Legation to the Japanese Authorities, and that 
the engagement of the skilled European (i. e. Mr. Bru- 
Nat) would in all probability not have been effected, had 
not the way being previously paved by the efforts of the 
British Legation. 

It is in no spirit of foolish jealousy that we have 
made these remarks—of this, indeed, we should be heart- 
ily ashamed. Onur object rather is twofold. First, to re- 
byke that very spirit in the author of this silly letter, 
and to do justice to those who really have inaugurated 
an important revolution in the silk-reeling of Japan: 
and second, to justify ourselves by established facts for 
the position we have always taken in regard to the objects 
of English diplomacy in the East, and the sincere desire 
England evinces for the welfare of those countries with 
whioh she is in relation. Her policy is essentially a 
commercial one—not commercial in the low sense in 
which the huckstering part of the Manchester school use 
the term, s sense in which it is repudiated by every high- 
spirited Englishman—but commercial inasmuch as she 
desires to further and to witness the peaceful and indus- 
trial progreas of all nations. The broad principle which 
underlies her views is, that what is good for others is good 
for her, and far from having any jealousy of the wealth, 
prosperity or might of any other nation, she rejoices heart- 
ily in them, inasmuch as they increaso the aggregate of 
human happiness, and secure customers for the energy 
and industry of hor own people. On this principle she 
invariably acts. She has quite power, spirit and intelli- 
gence enough to take care of herself, whoever may: be her 
rivals, and any pretended contempt of this principle on 
the part of other nationalities is ignorant, foolish and 
unworthy. Were she to be thrusting her wares into the 
faces of the Eastern nations, and humiliating herself to 
make them her customers, she would justly bring herself 
into contempt. But she dues nothing of the kind. Her 
policy—thanks to the wisdom of her constitution—is 
directed by the upper classes of society, though influenced 
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by the wants, desires and legitimate aspirations of her 
whole people, and the good sense of these classes, joined 
to the strong aristocratic feeling—we use the word in its 
best sense—which pervades them, entirely prevents this 
policy from taking a mean or unworthy form. While 
her diplomatic correspondence, therefore, is greatly oo- 
cupied with questions having a commercial bearing, there 
is always about it a tone of good sense and well-bred feel- 
ing, which any student of the distinctive differences in 
nations could not fail to recognize, a tone which is as far 
removed from visionary and unpractical elevation on the 
one hand, as it is from meanness or vulgarity on the 
other. 


THE AUTUMN MEETING. 

HE races are over and Yokohama sinks once more 
into that species of Janguor which always succeeds 
any abnormal excitement. Here, in this settlement, far 
away from the land of our birth; far from home ine 
fluences; and far from home pleasures and excitements, 
the spring and autumn meetings of the Yokohama Race 
Club afford to all a pleasing recreation, and a grateful 
rest from the daily labours of life. It is a somewhat 
curious fact, but in most civilized countries, triala of 
speed between various equine celebrities are sure to ate 
tract large crowds of spectators. At home what holiday 
can equal the “ people’s holiday” on the Derby day ? 
How many thousands of people go to Epsom Downs to 
“ make a day of it?” At Ascot again, a more aristocratic 
crowd throngs the course, but all to see a horse race’ 
Indeed, wherever we may look in England, a race is suro 
to attract myriads of onlookers. In America the same 
is to be seen, and here in Yokohama, the banks and 
offices, in most instances, closed at noon on each day of 
the races in order to allow the employés to have a few 
hours holiday. Wednesday and Thyrsday were days of 
general recreation and amusement; and it afforded us 
considerable pleasure to observe how extensively the race 

meeting was patronized in Yokohama. 

On the first and second days, the weather was all that 
could be wished. The sun shone brilliantly but so temper- 
ed in its fervour as to be pleasant to everyone. Vehicles 
of all kinds were wending their way tothe course. There 
comes a four horse coach crammed with the ordinary 
sight seers. Anon we see a tandem driven by some 
skilful hand, then a little basket gig, horsemen by the 
score, owners, jockeys and racing ponies jostle each 
other on the road to the racecourse, and for so small a place 
as Yokohama the scene is animated and lively to & 
degree. But yet how different from a London crowd 
going to the Derby. Who has not seen the sight? 
Drags with fair faces, and over gay costames “tooled” 
along in grand style by some spark of the nobility. 
Gigs driven by sporting publicans and fast shopboys. 
Waggonets with more ladies, Barouches, Landaus and 
Phaetons with every variety of colour attached to every 
possible or impossible part of the affair. Tramps, pedes- 
trians who walk to the course either from preference or 
necossity, pickpockets, gipsies, tumblers,and gentlemen all 
mingling together in one vast mélange, “going to the Der- 
by.” And the road home! The drag with the ‘ handsome 
guardsmen ” looks the worse for the journey. The driver 
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has had his guantum—perhaps more than ie miaar cap the royal strts, and gave plates to ba run 


Cliquot; the driven the same. While going they were 
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| for, in order to improve the breed of horses. The 


decorous: coming back they are Javish of their hu-; Duke of Cumnintaxp, however, amply made up 


mour. With peashooters, false noses, and penny dolls, 
they chaff every one along the road. Tho ladies 
in the Landau appear uncomfortable at the neigh- 
bourhood of these rough but high spirited young bloods, 
who are full of fun and frolic. The publican thinks of 
his wheels, and looks out accordingly; while the shop- 
boys and ‘‘cads” on the omnibuses devote their very 
empty heads to the destruction of everyone else’s peace 
of mind, with flour bags, rotten eggs, peashooters and 
the rankest of chaff. Such is the road home from the 
Derby, a sight, once seen, never forgotten, and one which 
in spite of its licence is always attractive from the won- 
derful display of vigour and energy it affords. The 
Englishman has been said to take his pleasure somewhat 
mournfully, or at all events as a matter of business, and 
there is generally some truth in this. But on “ Derby 
day,” he gives the rein to his whole soul, and mocks his 
usnal sternness with a fierce wild derision, which accounts 
for the intense pungency of his “ chaff” on the occasion. 

There is one point connected with the Yokohama 
race course that we cannot avoid mentioning, and 
that is the view. From the top of the grand stand 
it is one of perfect magnificence. To the right and 
left are green fields, and both to the front and rear is 
the bay with countless white sails studding its fair surface 
forming a lovely background to a beautiful picture. Good- 
wood is generally quoted as the one of the finest race 
courses in England, but the view from the Yokohama race 
course certainly surpasses any thing we have seen. But 
to turn to racing proper. 

The first race course that we know of in England, of 
any importance, is thatof Chester, where on Shrove Tuesday 
a horse race took place on the ‘““Roody,” and a bell valued 
at “ three shillings and six pence or more” was given, to be 
held by the winner until the following year. In 1540 
Banpzet Home, a Chester antiquary, tells us that this 
Challenge bell, agit were, was changed, and “the horses 
having run fivetimes round the ‘ Roody’ he who won the 
last course, or trayne, received the bell, of good value, 
eight or ten pounds, and to have it for ever; which 
moneys were collected of the citizens for that purpose.” 
We mention this, because this race for the bell is the 
origin of the Tradesman’s plate—or “ t’ooop” as north 
countrymen call it—which is subscribed for by the 
tradesmen and residents in Chester. The ‘ Roody,” as 
it was then called, is now spelled ‘“ Rhoodee,” and 
the Cup course is one of the longest races in Eng- 
land. JamzsI. greatly patronized racing, and under 
his guidance, horse races at several places throughont 
the country were held. The training of the horse then 
became a matter of importance, and racing was at that 
time—if not before—the National sport. 

Cuantes I. established tho headquarters of tho racing 
community at Newmarket, and it was he who altered 
the bell toa cup. Cuanves II. established the race course 
at Windsor, formed the first rules for handicapping, 
and himself kept a large stud of horses and brood 
mares at Newmarket. Gerorcr II. and III. were not 
great enthusiasts as racing men; they however kept 
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for the Kings’ deficiencies. Marsk, Eclipse, and 
Herod all omanated from his stud, while as a 
breeder his name stood almost without an equal. The 
Duke of Brprorp and the Eurl of Grosvenor were also 
prominent turf men. Later on, Grorcs IV and the Duke 
of Yorx wore earnest in their endeavours to promote the 
interests of tho turf, and lastly Her Marrsry has been 
no whit behind her illustrious predecessors in her efforts 
for the good of the National sport. 

Such are the more prominent facts that may be noted 
in respect to the past history of English racing. Let us 
now turn to the racing of our own day, and by drawing 
a few comparisons between the racing of Yokohama and 
that of other places, show wherein the system adopted 
here may be ameliorated, as well as point out a few of 
the errors into which the Committee have fallen. 


The first day’s racing was, we may say, @ surprise for 
everyone. The Tartan stable was to carry all before 
it, and once more to demonstrate that Yokohama 
racing was al] in favour of ono man. But “ everyone ” 
was mistaken, and Mr. Strracuan was unfortunate enough 
not to win the most important race of the day. However 
he won two races, the Club Cup and the Autumn Cup. 
Mr, MarsHatt, whose stable ranks only after the Tartan, 
also carried off two races, Mr. Manxs did likewise, Mr. 
WaLLack Winning only one. In our sporting correspon- 
dent’s prophecy for the first day, considerable success was 
achieved. For the Club Cup he named the first pony ; 
for the Maiden Stakes, first and second ; for the Celestial 
Cup neither of the selected ponies started; for the Nip- 
pon Champion Plate, the first; for the Hack Stakes, 
the first; for tho Challenge Cup, the pony selected for 
first was second, through the indifferent riding of his 
jockey, while for the Farewell Cup, of two ponies belong- 
ing to tho same stable, the wrong one was first; and the 
other—which was selected—sccond; for the Autumn 
Cup the first and second were named. Thus out of eight 
races the prophecy was right in five cases; in one the 
ponies did not start, in another the rider of the favourite 
made a mistake, while in the third the stable also made a 
mistake. The racing on the second day was somewhat 
tame compared with that of the previous day. The Tartan 
stable was far more lucky, winning four races out of nine, 
while the “ spots’’ only succeeded in scoring one. Mr. 
Marks pulled off one, and so did Mr. Op1rz, Mr. WaLuaceE 
and Mr. Heme. The prophecy which we published, again 
made a good show, but on two occasions it was wrong, the 
pony beiag scratched in the one instance, and in 
the other the pony selected being made to give place 
to his stable companion. The racing was therefore 
much in favour of Mr. Srracnan, and under the 
circumstances—being so much disappointed on the first 
day—his success cannot be grudged him. There were 
two matters which we must noticv. Tho first was Mr. 
Barnarp’s riding, and the second tho dispute as to the 
Stand Cup. Mr, Barnanp should not bo allowed to ride 
in the races. He ill-used his pony in such a way as to 
excite the indignation of almost every one present, and 
he so conducted himself, when addressed by some members 
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of the Club, as to necessitate the interference of Mr. Mar- 
Those who irritated him are not without blame, 
if ho 
know already, that the Paddock is not the place in which 
With regard 
to the objection against Samourai in the Stand Cup, wo 


BHALL. 
but Mr. Barnard must bo taught, does _ not 
to give vent to ungentlemanly language. 


will give no opinion as to tho justice of the ruling, but 
wo entirely deprecate the strong terms that were made 
use of. If any gentlemen feel themselves aggrieved, they 
have their remedy at the general mecting; they should 
not turn the Paddock into a bear garden. We may 
differ with the Committee on many points, but we entirely 
uphold it in sustaining order in the Paddock and the 
ring. 


There are, however, a few points in connection with these 
races which we may fairly allude to. The course is almost 
an exact copy of the race course at Epsom. It is, however, 
somewhat smaller, but the Grand Stand in both instances 
is in the same position. The course on the far side at 
Epsom is on rising ground, while there is a dip at the corner 
followed by a hill precisely the same as in the course here. 
However, the Yokohama races are ridden with the whip 
hand next the rails; at Epsom the reverse is the case; and 
we cannot but think that the races hore would be far 
more interesting were the finish up the hill and along 
the flat, moving the Judge’s box some hundred yards from 
the ring. This would test the staying powers of the 
horses to a far greater degree than by the present system, 
and it would in addition give the strung ponies a good 
chance against speed. “We recommend this to the notice of 
the Committee asa point well worthy their consideration. 
The judging and starting is another point upon which we 
find it our duty to make a few remarks. We do not for one 
single moment impute anything dishonourable to either 
Mr. Marsuaut or Mr. Wattace—for on the first day the 
former gave a dead heat when many believed that his 
pony had won—but both gontlemen own ponies, both run 
them in the various races, and consequently Mr. MarsHaLt 
has to judge close finishes in which, if his own pony 
should win by a short head, the judging is sure t> 
be impugned, while Mr. Wattace is open to un- 
favourable criticism if his own pony only gets a 
neck advantage in a start. It would be far _bet- 
ter could gentlemen on the committee who do not 
own ponies act as judge and starter. Whatever deci- 
sions the judge might make would be unquestionable even 
to the most unsatisfied caviller ; while the starter could not 
by any means be accused of giving unfair advantages. 
Neither judge nor starter should make any bets and both 
should be well qualified to fill their respective offices. 
Truth to say, we cannot give Mr. Wactace any great 
praise for his starting. Doubtless it is difficult enough 
to make China or Japan ponies face the starter with per- 
fect tranquillity; but horses in England are sometimes far 
more fractious than any pony, and yet a starter such as 
Mr. M’Georae rarely fails to despatch the horses on 
level terms. Mr. WaLuAct is, we fear, a little too much in 
a hurry to get the ponies off, and will start the field even 
if one pony be behind the rest by several yards. This occur- 
ed inthe Nippon Champion Plate—and also in the Ladies 
Purse at the last meeting—one pony was left at the post, 
and did not start till the others were half a distance ahead. 
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In fact when the word “Go” was given in the Nippon 
Champion Plate, a betto had hold of the pony’s head, and 
dragged him broadside on to the course. It was in reality 
a false start, and Mr. Watuacr should have made the 
ponies come back. We make every allowance for the 
difficulties of starting, and we are not desirous of cavilling 
at every attempt; but Mr. Wattacr, in many inatances, 
might have done better, and might have thus given more 
satisfaction. 


We cannot conclude these remarks upon the races, 
without saying a few words upon the want of esprit 
de corps which has been so often evinced in this Com- 
munity. We have a Race Club, and beyond that, what is 
there P A few gentleman have associated themselves 
together to give balls; a few others give dramatic represen. . 
tations ; while on a presumably larger scale there is a Rifle 
Association and a Racket Club. But neither are taken 
up with that universal, spirit which we should like to 
see. True the Rifle Association bas made considerable 
progress during the past few months, but for the Racket 
cluk —how many members has it? There should be ina 
Community, composed very largely of young men such as 
this is, an Athletic Club, a Gymnastic Club, two good, 
Rowing Clubs, not to speak of a Cricket Club which should 
number one hundred and fifty or two hundred members 
There might be Amateur Billiard tournaments. There 
should be at least two Athletic meetings every year, and 
rowing matches might be varied and frequent. In winter 
football could be played, while, with the practise that the 
establishment of an Athletic Club would give, “ Hare and 
Hounds” on foot, such as the Thames Club, the Amateur 
Athletic Club, and others are in the habit of having in 
Hngland, might be established. Finally, there might be a 
Volunteer Corps, a Chess Club, a Debating Club, as at Ox- 
ford, and several other such institutions as tend to pro- 
duce a harmony of feeling among the various members. 
For our own part, we should be only be too happy to aid 
any such institutions with all the means at our command. 
and we feel convinced that they would much improve 
the tone of public feeling. In conolusion, and to re- 
turn to the races. We have alluded to the question of 
judging and starting, and we think that the Race Club 
should take it into earnest consideration. There are many 
points—among others the absolute necessity there exists 
of giving chances to second rate ponies—that require 
alteration and revision, and we look forward to the next 
general meeting of the Race Club to secure such changes 
as may be thought desirable. 





THE RACES. 





First Day. 

The Autumn Meeting of the Yokohama Race Club was 
held on Wednesday and Thursday, the last day being post- 
poned on both Friday and Saturday on account of the rain. 
We are sorry to say that they were very badly attended, 
but the sport as a whole was fair, several races producing 
very good contests. The results will be found below, 
and in another portion of the paper we have made such 
comments as we have deemed necvussary. 

Dare (ex-Prince of Uwajima) now Minister of Finance, 
was, as usual, present with two of his retainers. 
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CLUB CUP.—Preszntep.—For all China Ponies. 
Winners of more than one race at last Spring Meeting 
excluded. Weight os per scale. Entrance $5. Once 
round and a distance. 


Mr. Morrison’s, g. op. Garry Owen... ... 1 
Mr. BR. Field’s, bk. co. p. Mitrailleur ... ... 2 
Mr. W. Henry’s, g. cp. Cobham... w. «. 38 


At starting Oobham made play for three quarters of 
the distance, but failing to maintain his pace came back 
to his horses, and let up Garry Owen, and Mitrailleur who 
finished first and second, a head dividing the two. 
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MAIDEN STAKES.—Value $125. 
Ponies that have never won arace. Weight 11st. 
trance $5. Halfa mile. 


For Japanese 
Iin- 


Mr. Skram’s bk. j. p. Owen Glendower, ... .. 1 
Mr. Oldham’s R.E., bk. j. p. Torpedo,... 0. .. oe 2B 
Mr. R. Field’s ch. j. p. Sans Espoir, ... 8 
Mr. Arthur's, bk. j. p. Van Amburgh, 


Mr. Von Zittau’s bk. j. p. Mephisto, 
After a very bad start Owen Glendower much in 
advance of every thing else, the field at once tailed off, 
and Owen Glendower keeping the inside came round the 
bend several lengths to the good. At this point he made 
an attempt to bolt but being determinately handled he 
landed a winner by about two lengths. Torpedo second 
while Sans Hspoir was ridden out to secure a place. 
pte Johnny bolted early in the race, and destroyed his 
ance, 
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CELESTIAL CUP.—Parusenrep.—For China Ponies. 
Winner of the Club Cup excluded. Winners of more 
than one race at the Spring Meeting 7lbs. extra. Weight 
as per scale. Entrance $5. Three quarter of a mile. 

Mr. Orawfurd’s, rn.c. p. Southern Oross ... .. wo. 1 
Mr. Morrison’s, cm.o. p. Flatoatoher... ... .. os 2 
Mr. Shiers’s, g. o.p. Cmio a ae oO 

At first starting Flatcatcher, who had been rather frac- 
tious, led off with Southern Oross who however at once left 
him in the rear. Omio then ran through his horsos to first 
place, and in this order they continued till they had gone 
half the distance, when Flatcatcher whose rider was already 
‘“‘at him” closed up, and after a fine race, the rider of 
Southern Oross evidently not having occasion to use 
his whip, won by a good neck. Flatcatcher second and 
Omio who was not riddon out, third. 





NIPPON CHAMPION PLATE.—Value $150. For 
Japan Ponies. Weight llst. Entrance $10. One milo. 


Mr. Kcallaw’s, a j. p» Samourat ... we vee vee 1 
Mr. Skram’s, ° j- p- Paddy Whack coe eee eve 2 
Mr. Von Zittau’s, ch. j. p. Antelope .. .. . 8 


In this race Antelope was left at the post, both Samourat 
and Paddy Whack getting well off. Antelope rapidly 
overhauled Sans Hepoir, but could not get on even terms 
with the leaders. Defiance who had been lying off, bolted 
at the half mile post. Samurai and Paddy Whack kept 
well together up to the distance, where the first led by a 
half length. His jock here applied the “ persuaders” vi- 
gorously and the rider of Paddy Whack doing the same 
directly after, a fine race ensued, but Paddy Whack 
was entirely pumped, and Samourat won by half a length. 
Antelope third. 





HAOK STAKES.—Value $75. For all Ponies that 
have been ridden as Hacks in Yokohama for six months 
previous to-date of entry, and not entered for any other 
flat race at this meeting except the Consolation Plate. 
Winners of any flat race excluded. Weight 12st. En- 
trance $5. Once round and a distance. 

Mr. R. Field’s, g: c. p. Dick sss. <0e aue- ‘wae aes. 2 
Mr. William’s, d.c. p. Drum = os. ase sen tee nee 
Mr. William’s, ch. j. p. Cobweb ... sss see see ee 8 

Contrary to expectation the Drum went away with the 
lead, and held it up to the half mile where Dick collared 
him. The Drum however ridden with great determination, 
fought gallantly, but Dick notwithStanding went away 
without difficulty, and won hands down by several lengths, 
Oobweb dismounted his rider at the quarter mile, through 
a dog attacking the pony, and did not go round. 
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CHALLENGE CUP.—Value $150. For China Ponies. 
Weight as per scale. Entrance $10. Two miles. 
Mr. Crawfurd’s, rn.c. p. Southern Cross ... oe ae 1 
Mr. Morrison’s, pd.c. p. Shulock bias Waar. Sea: “ein 2 
Mr. Morrison’s, g. c. p. Garry Owen ee 3 


At the start Shylock refused to face the starter, and 
eventually the ponies were despatched to a poor start. 
Southern Crossat oncoledthevan Cobham following, Shylock 
and Gurry Owen laying a long way off. Tho first time round 
Southern Cross still led, Cobham gradually falling back. 
When passing the Grand Stand the two Shanghai gentle- 
men began to ride their ponies, and though both succeeded 
in leading all but Southern Cross, they had not come soon 
enough—-by anerror of judgment—and Southern Cross 
eae two lengths; Shylock second, and Garry Owen 
third. 





FAREW ELL CUP.—Presentev.—For Japar Ponies. 
Winner of the Nippon Champion Plate excluded. Weight 


llst. Entrance $5. Once round and a distance. 
Mr. Skram’s bk. j. p. Paddy Whack ... .«. 1 
Mr. Skrams ch. j. p. 


Thady O'Grady... .. 2 
Mr. Oldham’s R. E. bk. j. p. Torpedo o on 8 

In this race the irrepressible Mr. F. J. Barnard rode a 
pony called Daimio but fell off at the half mile post. The 
race lay between Paddy Whack and Thady O'Grady, but 
both being in the same stable, the ponies were cantered in, 
and Paddy Whack won by a short head. 

THE AUTUMN CUP.—For all Ponies. Winners 
at this Meeting excluded, and winners of more than one 
race at Spring Meeting 7 lbs. extra. Weight China 


Ponies 1lst. Japan Ponies 10st. Entrance $5. Half 

a mile. 
Mr. Morrison’s, em. 0. p. Hard Lines ... «. wo. fol 
Mr. Crawford’s, cm. C. Pp: Rinaldo e eee oce +—2 
Mr. Shier’s, BZ. 0 p. Omio use ove vee oe 8 
Mr. Coventry’s w. c. p: Shoofly ... 1... se ws O 
Mr. Tattersall’s, g- Cc. p- Exchange eee eve vee 0 
Mr. von Zittan’s, ch. j. p. Antelope Sie 0 


In this race only two—Hard Lines and Rinaldo—had a 
chance, and all the rest tailing off they made a dead heat 
of it. In the run off Rinaldo, was beaten by several 
lengths. The dead heat might easily have been obviated by 
a little effort on the part of the rider of Rinaldo, at the 
finish, but he unfortunately started without a whip. 


EE SOO, 
Srconp Day, 


BRITANNIA CUP.—PresentEev.—For China Ponies. 
Winner of the Challenge Cup excluded. Other Winners 


ut this Mecting 7ibs. extra. Weight as perscale. En- 
trance $5. One mile and three quarters. 
Mr. Morrison’s pd.c. p. Shylock .. «4. W. 0. 


For this race all but Shylock were scratched, and the 
Tartan was thus indulged with a walk over. This was 
one of the best.Cups of the meeting, and the result 
is much to be regretted by all for several ponies had a 
pretty good chance. 


HOPEFUL STAKES.—For Japan Ponies. Winners 
at this Meeting excluded. Weight llst. Entrance $5. 
Three quarters of a mile. 





Mr. Skram’s oh. j. p. Thady o’Grady ... w. 1 
Mr. R. Field’s ch. j. p. Sans Hspoir  .1. wo we 8B 
Mr. Morrison’s bk.j. p. Defiance ... .. 0 «we O 


After a bad start, Thady o’ Grady and Sans Espoir 
being in advance of Defiance, the latter ran up to the 
leaders’ quarters, but at the half mile post bolted as usual, 
and destroying his chance, his jock pulled him up and 
walked in long after the numbers were up. Sans Espoir 
in the rear of Thady o’ Grady, made a good effort, but 
being quite out of it pulled up at the distance, and allow- 
ed Thady to walk in. It was a hollow affair and a poor 
race. 


VISITORS’ CUP.—Presentep.—For China Ponies. 
Winners at this Meetine 7lbs. extra, if of two Races 
10lbs. Weight as per scale. Entrance $5. One mile 
and a half. 

Mr. Crawfurd’s rn.c. p. Southern Cross... ws. ww. 1 
Mr. Morrison’s g. c. p. Garry Owen w. os oe 2 
Mr. Morrison’s rn.c. p. Hard Lines wn wn ov 8 
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At starting Southern Cross mado a good start, but Tard 
Lines, who was putin to make tho pace, ran up to him 
and challenged for the lead. At three quarters of a mile 
Tard Lines shut up, and Gerry Qerea ran well up to 
Scvthern Cross who, however, continued to hold a sheht 
le: ul to thie liste INCE, where Garry Owen made another 
effort but was beaten by about a length auda half. In 
this race wo were glad to see that tho rider of Southern 
Cross made good use of his whip when needed, and 
** finished ” as well as could be wished. 





LEDGER CUP.—PreEsenteD.—For Japan Ponies. 
Winuer of Nippon Champion Plate 10lbs. extra. Weight 
10st. 7lbs. Entrance $5. Halt a mile. 


Mr. Morrison’s ch. j. p. Podasokus 1. ove 
Mr. Oldham’s, R E. bk. j. p. Torpedo ... 

Mr. F. J. Barnard’s bk. J. p. Daimio .. 

Mr. Morrison’s bk. j. p. Defiance .. 

At the start all got well off together, Padaeias a once 
taking a lead which he held throughout. At the first bend 
Defiance bolted, through the wooden fence of the course, 
spilling his rider. Y'orpedo attempted to follow him bat 
was kept straight. Inside the distauce Torpedo came with 
a most determined rush, but to no purpose, for though 
Podasokue ran a cur when almost collared, he won, 
without being pressed, by a length. The Daimio with 
Barnard on his back trotted in sometime afterwards. 
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FUSIYAMA CUP.—PresextEp—by a Shanghai Visi- 


tor. For China Ponies. Winners at this Mecting ex- 
cluded. Weight as per scale. Entrance 35. Once 
ruund, 
Mr. Morrison's, em.¢c. p. Flatcatcher . il 
Mr. Uelme’s, 10th Regt. w. c. p. Chassepat . 2 
Ar. R. Field’s, bk. c. p. Wit: aclleur . 3 
Mr. Witliam Honry’s, g. c. p. Cobham Reps | 
Mr. Crawfurd’s, em.c. p. St. Swithin 0 
Mr. Shier’s, Ww. cp. Onio 0 


After a fairish start Cobham and Chassepit took the 
lead, Flatcateher quietly biding his time. At the half mile 
post Cobhuim suddenly gave way, and Zlatcatcher here 
running well up, took second place on the outside of 
Crassepat and Mitra llew, These three rapidly led the 
van, nothing else being in the race; at the distance Flut- 
catcher made his effort, and leaving the other two won by 
a couple of lengths. Chussepot second and Mitraclleur 
third. Before this race the betting on latcatcher was 4: 
to 1, taken freely and but few layers; Codham in demand 
for a place. 





STAND CUP.—For Japan Ponies. 
Meeting 7lbs. 
10st. 71bs. 


Winners at this 
Extra. Penalties accumulative. Weight 
Entrance $5. ‘Two miles. 


Mr. Ecallaw’s, bk. j. p. Samourai... . 1 
Mr. Skram’s, ch. Jj. p. Tiady o’ Grady 2 
Mr. F. J. Barnard’s, bk. j. p. Daimio 0 


Only Samurai, Thady o' Grady and Daa. started, 
All three went together for half a mile when Daimio was 
beaten, and the other two came on together. At the mile 
both were neck, and neck and directly after Samuorai 
bolted, which threw Zhady out of his stride but he 
immediately recovered and was off first, while Samourai 
wasgot straight and went in pursuit of Phadyo’ Grady. At 
a mile and a half he was collared, and despite the vigor- 
ous and repeated efforts of the rider of Thady, Samouras 
held the lead, and when let out won by any number of 
lengths. We must here entera protest against Mr. Bar- 
NARD’sriding. He cannot sit a horse any better than a sack 
of flour, he managed to misbehave himself in the paddock, 
and finally spurred his pony under the forearm so as to 
take off two large patches of skin. An objection was 
lodged against Samvurai on account of some bettos 
rushing onto the course, but it was overruled. 





THE HAPPY SOLUTION CUP.—Presentep.—- 
For all Ponies: to be handicapped after kace No. 5 has 
been run. iutrance $d. Half'a mile. 

Mr. Morrison’s g ¢ p. Garry Owen 1st... oe 
Mr. Morrison’s rn. c. p. Lard Lines 11st. 7 Ibs. 
Mr. Crawfurd’s em.c. p. dinaldo list. 5 ,, 


1 
2 
3 
Mr. Von Zittau’s bk. j. p. Alcphisto Ost. 7 5, O 
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At the start Rinaldo took the lead and keptit for some 
time, till at the distanee Garry Owen and Hard Lines 
challenged for position, took it withonta strugele, and 
finished tirst and second respectively. Réna/do a neck be- 
hind was third. Mr. Morrison declared to win with 
Garry Owen. 


BLUFF CUP.—Pgresrenren —For all Beaten Japan 
Ponies at the Meeting. Weight 11 stone. Entrance $5. 
From the Bottom of the Hill and in. 

Mr. Von Zittau’s ch. j. p. Antelope 

Mr. Oldham’s RB. BE. = bk. j. p. Torpedo 

Mr. R. Field’s ch. j. p. Sans Espoir 
Mr. F. J. Barnard’s — bk. j. p. Daimio... ... 
Mr. Morrison's bk. j. p. Souter Johnny 

At the commencement Souter Johnny and Antelope 
went ahead, but the former bolting, Antelope took the 
lead and never lost it, winning eventually easily. 
Torpedo and Sans Espoir waiting for each other, made a 
dead heat of it for second. Duimio did not go round. 
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CONSOLATION PLATi.—For all Ponies at the 
Meeting. China Ponies weight as per scale. Japan 
Ponies 10st. Kntrance $5. Once round and a distance. 

Mr. Helmeo’s, 10th Regt. w. c. p. Chassepét +—1 
Mr. Crawfurd’s cm. ¢. p. St. Swithin +—2 
Mr. William Henry’s g. o.p. Cobham... 8 
Mr. Ecalluw’s b. 0. p. Graculue Esuriens 0 
Mr. R. Field’s bk. 0. p. Mitrailleur we (O 
Mr. William’s d. o.p. Drum ... sw. we O 
Mr. ‘Tattersall’s g. op. Exchange 0 


In this Drum went away first, but being outpaced 
was passed by nearly all. Se. within then took the lead 
and Chussepdt followed: at the distance Oobham headed 
Chassepot but the latter coming with a rush passed 
him and made a dead heat with St, Swithin. In’ the 
deciding heat Chassepdt won easily. 











Correspondence. 


Yoxouama, 7th November, 1870. 
To Tur Epitor oF Tue “JAPAN WEEKLY Matt.” 


Dear Srr,—Not without much hesitation, I attempt to 
reply to the letter of ‘ Enquirer” published in the 
Japan Weekly Mail of the 5th instant, referring to the 
payment of freight on cargo sold damaged at an inter- 
mediate port, and in so doing I shall confine inyself to 
my interpretation of the varied and elaborate arguments 
used, and put forward the law of merchant shipping. 
Enquirer’s letter resolves itself into two points, viz.: 1st; 
was the sale at the intermediate port justifiable ? 2nd; if 
the damaged cargo had been forwarded to its port of desti- 
uation was there any prospect of if arriving there in 
specie ? 

To substantiate a justifiable, and therefore necessary, 
sale of damaged cargo, it must be established that it was 
impossible,to send on the cargo to its destination with any 
chance of its arrival in specie, and unless this can be 
proved, the master was not justified in selling, even 
though the cost of forwarding should exceed the freight. 
It therefore follows that if the sale was neocssary and 
justifiable, it would be useless for the vessel to carry on 
the damaged portion, for when it arrived at its destina- 
tion the merchant would not recognize it, would refuse 
to receive it and so no freight could be earned. And the 
summary of this is “that the freight is quite as much 
lost to the ship as the goods are to their owners. They 
are lost in exactly the same sense, viz.: the certainty that _ 
if the voyage be continued they will be lost,” The same 
author states that the settled practice now is. ‘ The 
“ freight sympathizes with the goods which are the mo- 
“ther of it; and therefore when there is a loss on goods 
“by sale at an intermediate port, a loss on the freight is 
“ established at the same time, and should be claimable on 
“the freight policy, if it be insured.” And in conclusion, 
I will quote two very important decisions bearing upon 
this matter and the inference drawn from them by one 
of the most accomplished authors, Mr. Sergeant Mar- 
shall, and contained in the last edition of his works 
edited and reviaed by Mr. Justice Shee. 

The cascs in question are, Vlierbloom v Chapman, 13 
M. & W. 230 and Michael v. Gillespy 2 C. B. N. 8. 627 
and Mr, Marshall thus comments upon them. 
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‘ Where cargo is justifiably, becauso necessarily, sold’ | OnE of the warrant officers of TT. M.S. Ocean died yesterday 
: by the master at an intermediate port under circum.’ | from Hydrophobia—the eflects of a bite frem a dog received about 


‘stances which do not create a new implied contract to’ 
‘ pay freight pro ratd itineris peracti—no freight is pay-’ 
‘able—and if the freight be insured, there is, in such’ 
* case, an absolute total loss upon it. 

‘But if it be possible to send on the cargo to its’ 
‘destination with a chance of its arriving in speci¢,—’ 
‘although the expense of so doing should exceed the’ 
* freight, —the master is not justified in selling at an’ 
‘intermediate port; nor can the assured on freight throw’ 
‘tho loss of it on his underwriters.” 

I am, 
Dear Sir, 
Your’s faithfully, 
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COOLIE IMMIGRATION. 


We have lately had something to say concerning tho 
importation of Chinese coolies to San Francisso. The 
advantage of this immigration has been several times 
questioned, but nothing definite has resulted. A recent 
meeting in the United States—the report does not say 
where—has considered a report from a Committee on 
Coolie Labour which opposed the importation and pre- 
sent system of immigration. 


There was a discussion in which Mr. Trevellick said that in all the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean to which the Chinese havo migrated ho 
had never heard of one becoming a citizen ; tle marriage tie was not 
observed, and the most shocking immorality prevailed among them. 
Mr. Whitney, of Chicago, said if the ballot did not stop this evil the 
bullet must. Mr. M’Lean defended the right of free immigration 


and denied the charge of Chinese immorality. Mr. Maguire, of 


St. Louis, said war to the knifo against the Clnuese was not in 
accordance with American principles. ‘he real remedy was in 
adopting his discovery that every citizen inherited a sulliciency of 
the soil. If Chinese immigration mado it impossible for ao shoc- 
maker to live by his trade, let him go to his inheritance of soil, 
which cannot be taken from him, and there, by bis own labour on 
his own soil, earn an independeut living. Mr. Cotiin wanted Coolie 


importation prevented, but not free immigration. Alr. Merrill, a- 


Californian delegato, suggested that a practical measure would be to 
repeal the law giving $500,000 a year subsidy to the line of steamers 
between Califurnia and China, which hus brought the Cvolie to 
Awerica. No final action was then taken, but the Congress, 
proceeding to other business, elected Richard ‘Trevellick its perman- 
ent president, and voted him $1,500 a year salary. 


Among the “observed of all observers” at Saratoga U.S. at present, 
is Chin Foo, a Chiuese merchant, who goes to the hops attired in full 
Chinese costume, wearing a diamond pin and ring of great value, 
and ostentatiously displayed. 





Class day at Amherst U. 8. was rendered memorable by an address, 
or oration, in the Japanese tongue, delivered by Mr. Joseph Fee Sima. 
The seniors smiled and applauded, showing a marveilous apprecia- 
tion of the Asiatic dialect. 

The Secretary of the U.S. Treasury lately received from San Fran- 
cisco a box of dead snakes, bugs, flies and centipedes, which had 
been consigned to a firm in that city, by the firm of Yo Chy Tong 
& Co., of Canton, to be used for medicinal purposes. ‘The imuanitest 
describes them as drugs and medicines. The snakes are neatly 
coiled up and skewered togethor, with the heads sticking in the 
centre of the coil. They are about five feet in length, and beara 
resemblance to the ordinary striped snake, exccpt that the head is 
longer and armed with a very sharp sct of ugly-looking teeth. ‘Lhe 
centipedes are six or seven inches long, tlic body black. Tl:e bugs 
aud flies are, in size and appearance, such as might be expected to 
come from John Chinamau’s country, anything but ygracetul or in- 
viting in appearance. ‘Lhe appraiser at the Sun Trancisco custom. 
house refused to pass the bux through the evotum-house, on the 
ground that the acticles were deadly poisose, aid it codes ali tic 
way to Washington io. a dvcisiua of the seuieluny ve lls Jai bese, 
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six weeks ago. Tho usual syimptons of this awiul malady only 
showed themselves for tho first time a few days ago. This sad 
death hag cast quite a gloom over all on board, the deceased having 
been very much respected by every one—Nagasaki Evyress, 
October 20th. 





Shipping : rntellagene. 
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ARKXTVALS 

Nov. 6, Bombay, Davies, 1,490, for Hon; seine Mails, despatched 
by. DP. & O. Co. 

Nov. 6, Moneka, Am. Sty., Fessenden, 550, for Hiogo, General 
despatched by Smith Baker & Co. 

Nov. 6, Juan Rattrav, Am bargq., Williams, 408, for Yokoska, 
ballast, despatched by Walsh, Hail & Co. 

Nov. 7, astern, bles Brit. Str. Knight, 407, for Nagasaki and 
| Hiogo, General, despatched by Schultze, Weis & Co. ” 

Nar 8, Avagdore, British Guuboat, Captain Brooks, 666 tons, 
from Uonolulu Oct. uth 

Nov. 8, fvodiood, British barque, Hopz00d, 636, from London, 
160 days out, General, to Heeht, Lilienthal & Co. 

Nov. 9, Oregonian, American steamer, Dearborn, 2,500, from 
Shanghai vid Island Sea, Geueral, to P. iu S. 8. Co. 


DEPARTURES. 


Por Bombay, despatched 6th instant: For Wougkong—Messrs. 
Hooper, J. C. Masson and 19 Chinese. For Genoa—Me-srs. Ber- 
tolotti, Bassam, G. Vigaro, Sala, Puttarelli, Ghiradotti, Pini, 
Kk. Pini, Bitli, Pamgatti, Ereole, Detti, Bondxa, Velleni, Rieux, 
Vizano, Deil, Oro, Dr. Orio, Catenaccl, For Marseilles—JSessrs: 
Elziere, Berton, Civetth 

Noy. 8, Poket Mar uv, Am. Str., Winsor, 1,400, for IMiogo, 
General, despatched by Aus. Heard & Co. 

Nov. 9, Slirlinyshere, British barque, MeCulloch, 500, for IHong- 
kony, General, despatched by A. Heard & Co. 

Nov. 9, B.A. Palmer, Sal. stip, King, 2,000, for Wongkong, in 
ballast, despatched by Nucustine, Heard & Co. 

Noy. 10, Mia, Brit. ship, Clarke, 026, for New York, Lea &c., 
despatched by Gilman & Vo. 

Nov. 11, Success, Brit. Schr., Kirby, 208, for Uiogo, ballast, des- 
patched by hh. C. Kirby & Co, 

Noy. 12, Aden, Brit. Str, Andrews, 816, for Liogo, General, 
despatched by P. & O. Company. 





PASSENGERS. 


Per Oregonian, from Shanghai, hs arrived 9th instant: For 
Yokohama—Il. lex. M. J. tytut de Roodeubeck, Comte Vietra i, 
J. M. Mackintosh b’sy., N.o3. Sivoniels isq, Hl. Schoers Esy , Cant. 
% § L. Boswell, M I. meolf, Ai. an rbert, An. A Hisher, Coors 
Baruhatt, Mr. Pitinan, 5 dapauese Odicers, 290 Japanese inv steerave. 
For San ifrancisco—hR. G. Webster deaq. 


REPORTS. 

P. M.S. S. Oregonian, 1. C. Dearborn, Commander, left Shany- 
hai Noventber Ist at 7 a.m. November 8rd 7.36 AM. arrived at 
Nayvasaki, November -tth at 2.34 vem. lett. November Gtr at 5.58 
P.M. arrived at Hioszo; November 7th at o.30 pm. lett. November 
8h at 6.380 AM. made fast tu the Company's Buoy. Experienced 
strong N. ke. gules with thick rainy weather between Nagaouki and 
LHivgo. 
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CARGO. 


Per Min for New York, despatched 10th instant: 
Tet sateteatedarastene iatiesaevas iaviedesesdsceessesvetein Layee PLS. 


Curios COR eae See e eases eGnaog OHHH HH Heese SPeseeseeseesesease 24, ? 
in all 1,100 tons. 
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——---— - ve Muae Nai ie wl ote Be Ne ae 


NOTICE. 
25th Ecbruary, 1870. 
Mr. A. U. Prince has this day assumed the general 
management of this Office. 
A!l letters and Lditorial matter should be addressed to 
the Kntror only. 
All letters on business relating to Advertisements, Job. 
printing or Accounts, to be aduressed to 
Tut ManaGer, 
9 JAPAN MAIL” O!FFICH, 
No. 168, 
TERMS FOL ADVERTISING. 
For five lines or under-...... 51.00 per week. 
Every additional line......... $0,299 = 
Repetitions in thy “Japan Weekly Mail” one halt of 
the above rates. 
Coumirncis mun 
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550 
MERCHANT STEAMERS, 
] INTENDED 
Namp. - Captain. Fuiac& Ric. Tons. From ARRIVED. ConsIGNEES. DEstTINATION. DasParor 
Atalanta Tullis Brit. Str 580 | Hiogo Sept. 24) E. OC. Kirby & Co. Uncertain 
Aroostook Borstel Jap. Str Japanese Uncertain 
Augusta Hubbard Am. Str 200 | Hakodate Sept. 15 | Walsh Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Chieftain MeMinnes | Brit. Str 900 | Hiego =~ 5 | Findlay Richardson &Co.| Uncertain 
Clan Alpine Becket Brit- Str. | 1,600 | Hongkong July 31 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.| London, &e. 
Courier Nye Rus. Str 600 | Hakodate Oct. 15 | Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Giant Lowell Aum. Str 100 | Hiogo Aug. 28 | Allmand & Co. Uncertain 
Golden Age Cobb Am. Str., | 2,000 | Shanghai, &e. | Oct. 21 | P. M. 8. 8. Company Shanghai, &c. 
Kinsats : Preble Am. Str 75 | Hivgo Aug. 24 | Order Uncertain 
Labourdonnais Foache Fr. Str. 1,400 | !iongkong Nov. 4] M. M. Company Hongkon 
Malacca Kier Brit. Str. | 1,200 | Liverpool Aug. 1 | Jas. C. Fraser & Co. Uncertai 
Ohen Maru Mancini Am. Str ‘| Kobé Aug. 17 | Almand & Co. Uncertain 
Oregonian Dearborn Am. Str. | 2,500 | Shanghai, &c. | Nov. 9 | P. M.S. 8. Company Shanghai, &c. 
Otago N.G. Str.| 800 | Chefoo Jan. 28 | Textor & Co. Uncertain 
Rhein Froom N. G. Str.| 816 | Hiogo Aug. 22 | Japanese Uncertain 
Wilhelmine Emma | Donald Brit. Str 420 | Hiogo June 25 | Siber & Brennwald Uncertain 
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Abbey Bacon Stevens Am. barg.| 473 | Newchwang June 27 | A. Heard & Co. San Francisco 
Ada Jones Brit. ship | 686 | London Oct. 16 | Shaw, Winstanley & Oo.) Uncertain 
Adelhied Voge N.G.barg.| 210 | Niigata Aug. 1 | Japanese Government | Uncertain 
Albatros Vanelins N.G.barq.| 425 | Liverpool July 16] L. Kniffler & Co. Hiogo 
Andreas Ebert _N.G. ship} 805 | Saigon July 24 | Schultze Reis & Co. Uncertain 
Arabie Migneot Fr. barq. | 380 | Saigon Sept. 6 | V. Aymonin & Co. Uncertain 
Baltic Jessen N.G.barg.! 321 | Taku Aug. 24 inese Uncertain 
Belted Will Hoffman Brit. barg.| 420 | Hongkong Oct. 23 | Order Uncertain 
Caernarvonshire Davis _ Brit. barq.| 388 | Chefoo Oct. 26 | Wilkin & Robison Uncertain 
Carneryon Castle Terry | Brit. barq.| 728 | Liverpool Oct. 25 | Gilman & Co. Uncertain 
Carl Petersen N. G. brig) 215 | Taku Aug. 17 | Smith Baker & Co, Uncertain 
Day Dawn Sustenance | Brit. barq.| 398 | Rangoon Sept. 5 | Walsh Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Deerfoot Eason Brit. barq.| 492 | Hongkong Sept. 30 | Jardine, Matheson & Oo.| Uncertain 
Fabius Simmons | Am. Ship | 655 | Saigon May 15/ Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Falke Gottsche | N. G. brig) 300 | Nagasaki Aug. 7 | L. Kniffler & Co. Hakodate 
Gaucho Stooks Brit. barg.| 380 | Yokoska Sept. 3 | Fabre Boerne & Co. Uncertain 
G. T. Roy Christie | Brit. barg.| 356 | Saigon Oct. 26 | Augustine Heard & Co. | Uncertain 
Horatio Hardy Am. Ship | 447 | New York Sept. 6 | Smith Baker & Co. Uncertain 
Insulare Fluriot Fr. barqg. | 560 | Havre Oct. 24 | French Commissariat Uncertain 
Jeddo Corbett Brit. barg.| 800 | Hiogo July 26 | Cocking & Singleton Uncertain 
Katie Workmeister N.G. ship} 980 | Saigon July 20 | Chinese Uncertain 
Landrost Brown Von Harten| 4.G.barg.) 3800 | Newchwang Aug. 17 | L. Kniffler & Co, Uncertain 
Lorton ve | Brit. barg.| 519 | London Oct. 15 | L. Kniiller & Co. Uncertain 
Mary Miller Taylor | Brit. barg.| 262 | Newchwang Oct. 20 | Aspinall, Cornes & Co. | Repairing 
Neue Grenada ‘ Bauer | N.G.barqg.| 294 | Saigon July 19) L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Palma Jaigar | N.G.barg.| 300 | Hongkong July 24 | L. Knitfler & Co. Uncertain 
Panama Neilson N,G.barg.| 350 | Saigon July 28 | N. T. Company Uncertain 
Pekin Seymour Am. brig | 680 | Newchwang Sept. 27 | Walsh Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Persia Stranbeck | N.G.barg.| 405 | Saigon Aug. 16 | Chinese Uncertain 
Princess Johnson N. G. brig] 235 | Hongkong Aug. 17 | Chinese Uncertain 
Rookwood Hopgood Brit. barg.| 636 | Loudon Nov. 8 | Hecht, Lilienthal & Co. | Uncertain 
Royal Minstrel Coltier Brit. barg.| 447 | Saigon Oct. 23 | Wilkin & Robison Repairing 
Satsuma Kemmond Brit. baag.| 355 | Newchwang Oct. 24 | Order Uncertain 
Stag Brit. barg.) 258 | Bankok June 24 | Augustine Heard & Co. | Uncertain 
Stephanie Schulte N.G.bar).| 300 | Saigon July 14 | Grosser & Co. Uncertain 
Stat Bjornsted Nor. barg.| 369 | Newchwang Oct. 29 | Chinese Uncertain 
Triton Asmussen N.G.ship| 680 | Hongkong July . 81 | L. Knifiler & Co, Uncertain 
Vondel Gronbeck | Dut. brig | 257 | Newchwang | Sept. 23 | Order Uncertain 
: RECEIVING HULKS. 
Name. MastER. DESCRIPTION. Tons. AGENTS. 

A a I tt CS IR : — ~~ ae 

Acorn | Randwick Coal Hulk 400 Wilkin & Robison. 

Amoy Trader Kuhl Powder Hulk 130 Grauert & Co. 

Ellen Hood Stewart Store Ship 1,016 Walsh, Hall & Co. 

Eastward Ho Roach Store Shi 880 Wilkin & Robison 

Emelie Goher Powder Hulk 400 M. J. B. N. Hegt. 

Independence Jack Store Ship 220 Fabre Boerne & Co, 

Manila Store Shi 873 British Government 

Mount Stuart Elphinstone May Coal Hul 611 Hudson, Malcolm & Co, 

Shalimar Ackland Coal Hulk 1,557 Wilkin & Robison. 

Tiptree Howell Store Ship 1,650 P. & O. Company. 
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‘Notes of the T@iteck. 


HE expulsion of a boy from a_ public school, the cancelling 
of an officer’s commission, or the drumming ofa soldier out 
ofa Regiment, are punishments never awarded except for 
some flagrant offence, involving, as a general rule, a violation 
of the laws of honour. There is a process somewhat analogous 
to these punishments by which the judgment of the Press is 
expressed upon members of the confraternity who disgrace it, 
and which consists in the refusal to exchange the regular 
issues of one Journal, with those of another which has trans- 
gressed the unwritten laws and traditions of an honourable 
profession. The extremely painful and unpleasant task of 
doing this has been forced upon us, in spite of our most sin- 
cere wish, and much effort made toavoid it. With the Eng- 
lish press, public opinion is the only Court of appeal ever 
resorted to, and before this Court we unhesitatingly lay our 
case, in justification of an act of extreme and lamented ne- 
cessity. 

In our daily issue of the 15th instant, an article appeared 
on the burning of Bazeilles, reflecting very strongly upon the 
conduct of the German Commandant responsible for this 
horrible measure, but supporting the position we have taken 
up from the very outbreak of the war, viz.: that the attitude 
of the German nation and the conduct ofthe German Armies, 
had been, on the whole, extremely noble. At the close of the 
article some few observations were made on the subject of 
the attitude of the French nation, and the two were contrast- 
ed; but with extreme tenderness, in order that we should 
not unnecessarily wound the susceptibilities of national feel- 
ings which are peculiarly sensitive and irritable. At the 
same time, English journalism is extremely out-spoken, as 
every one knows who is acquainted with its character, and 
while we cannot reproach ourselves for the intrusion of one 
word or thought into the article which was otherwise than 
becoming, the contrast drawn between the two nations award- 
ed the palm to Prussia. We may also add that the article 
contained no single statement for which we had not the 
fullest warranty. 





Two days subsequently to its appearance, it was commented 
upon by the “ Echo du Japon” in an article, of which we shall 
only remark that it contained these words, “Son article est 
tun tissu de mensonges”......... “Tl ment ’........000. and lastly 
“il ment encore.” We are accustomed to the discourtesies 
of this Journal, but have always been profoundly in- 
different to them. This, however, was a charge on our 
personal honour, {and not to be borne for an instant from any 
journal laying the smallest claim to respectability. It is 
unnecessary to trouble the public with the steps immediately 
taken to vindicate ourselve: suffice it, that on the 22nd inst. 
an article appeared in the Journal expressing regret for the 
language it had made use of, and entirely acquitting the 
Editor of the “Japan Mail” of the smallest imputation upon 
his personal character. The customary exchanges between 
the journals, which had been instantly stopped when we 
read the incriminated article, were resumed, and we trusted 
that our relations, which we feel bound to say had never 
been of a personal character, would continue as heretofore. 

It may be imagined, then, with what indignant surprize 
we discovered, that the article containing the disgraceful and 
infamous language which so justly incensed us, and for which 
an apology had been made, was published in all its naked 
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deformity in the overland issue of the Journal! It is true 
that the apology was also inserted; but what can justify the 
re-issue of an article containing such dishonouring imputa- 
tions after they have been withdrawnP Words like those we 
have extracted should never under any circumstances have 
been written. They disgrace—not the Journal attacked—but 
the Journal which makes use of them. It is impos. 
sible to find words sufficiently severe to characterize an 
act of treachery so pre-eminently base, so dishonouring 
to the Journal guilty of it, and so destructive of all the 
honourable traditions of journalism, A letter expressive of 
these sentiments was immediately sent to the Kditor of 
the “Echo du Japon,” who was further informed that no 
exchanges of the Journals could be permitted, and that we 
should submit the whole case to the judgment of public. 

We have taken thissevere course with the greatest reluctance, 
and only because we feel that a lasting example must be 
made of conduct so flagrant and so dishonouring to 
@ great institution. As far as we are concerned, the “ Echo 
du Japon” is now as if it were not. It is cut off from all 
notice, all comment, all reply and all communion from or with 
this Journal—banished like a leprous and plague-smitten crea- 
ture beyond the precincts of the camp. In no other manner 
is it possible to mark our sense of its conduct, or to protect a 
profession, which it has always been our endeavour to main- 
tain at that high level, which is as characteristic of, as it is 
honourable to English Journalism. 





Ir may be well to place before our readers some facts rela- 
tive to the state in which the question of the drainage of the 
settlement remains. 

The original concession may be said to be almost entirely 
laid with pipes. Out of 7,156 yards of piping required for it, 
only 800 yards still remain to be completed. Of roadway, 
3,268 yards still remain to be made: more than one half, viz., 
1,712 yards having already been completed. 

The road making and drainage of the Swamp are matters 
still in abeyance. A complete report and estimate for the works 
have been sent in to the Government, who, however, have 
not yet come to any decision on the subject. 

The present lull in the prosecution of the drainage works 
is entirely owing to a deficient supply of the proper material. 
This has arisen partly from recent official changes in the 
Government Department responsible for these works, and 
partly from the difficulties of transit between Yokohama and 
Simoda, from whence all the stone for the works is procured. 
Arrangements are now in progress for a more steady supply 
of material, and there is good reason to hope that ere long the 
works will be pushed energetically forward to a satisfactory 
completion. We think it right to state here that Mr. Brun- 
Ton’s duties are exclusively confined—that is, in regard to 
Municipal arrangements—to the superintendence of the 
Drainage works which are being carried out according to the 
scheme approved of and published by the Government. But 
can anything be more discreditable to this settlement and its 
management than its present state? Can any thing more 
disorganized and disgraceful be conceived than the De- 
partment which has charge of these affairs? How far 
Mr. Bzxson may be blamable for this, we knew not; 
but we do know that he feels himself powerless even to 
carry out his own views, and that this want of power 


is extremely galling to him, But is his position such that he 
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cannot appeal against it either to the Japanese, the Consuls | cumstances. A man dying of thirst, and certain to perish 


or the Ministers? We can hardly think so. The present 
state of the Bund and the sea-wall, the inefficient way in 
which the scavenging of the streets is done, the impassable 
condition of some of the side streets and of the Bluff roads, 
the state of the New Road, and the means now being adopted 
for the deepening of the creek, are matters surely coming 
within his cognizance, and remediable, we should have 
imagined, by his representations. 

But of one thing we can pusitively assure our readers, Viz. : 
that the Japanese treat all these matters with entire apathy, 
and that the most urgent pressure is required to induce them 
to move at all in the direction of improvement. We can 
moreover assure them that this apathy arises entirely from 
the absence of all united and energetic action on the part of 
the foreign community, and will continue so long as this want 
of unity remains. The Residents therefore have the matter 
entirely in their own hands. 

We may further mention, now that we are on this subject, 
that we understand it is the intention of the Hanji to make 
one last appeal to the Consuls in regard to the lighting of 
the streets, and if this is treated in the same way as the last, 
» the lamp-posts, lamps &c. which have been purchased and 
- erected, will be used for the illumination of the native town, 
subscriptions for which have already been received. 





Sm Harry and Lady Parkes have gone down to Kobe, 
and intend, as we understand, to proceed from thence to 
Kishin, on a visit, to the “Chibanji” or ex-Daimio of that 
district; a noble who is leading the way with remarkable 
‘ energy in the new path of progress on which Japan has en- 
tered. He has established schools in which the European 
languages are taught, has drilled his followers on the most 
* advanced European military principles, and is even said to 
be reducing to some form in which he can apply them to the 
unwritten law and customs of Japan, the rudimentary prin- 
' ciples of English jurisprudence. He may be said to repre- 
sent the most ardent section of the advanced party, and yet the 
conservative traditions which would naturally belong to him 
as & noble render it unlikely that his action will be hasty or 
unwise in following out a course, which, if properly pur- 
sued, will be most calculated to conduce to the welfare and 
progress of his principality, and indirectly, of the Empire. 





Tae Railway works are progressing fast and are ready in 
many places for the rails and rolling stock, now, it is to be 
hoped, well on their way. All the small causes of obstruc- 
tion have been removed. An important conference between 
the Japanese Ministers of the Home and Finance Depart- 
ments has been held, to which the Engineer-in-chief was in- 
vited, and an entire unity of sentiment was manifested upon 
the importance and duty of pushing forward the works with 
all possible speed. 





Mr. More, Engineer-in-chief of the Railway Department, 
left on Monday for Kobe for the purpose of inspecting the 
progress made by the district Engineers there, and placing 
the works connected with the Kobe and Osaka section on the 
footing arranged for at the recent conference. 





WE have great satisfaction in stating that Mr. Eneuanp, 
first assistant Engineer of the Railway Department, starts to- 
day for the interior, to commence the survey of the line be- 
tween Yedo and Osaka. 





Mean Temperature of the week. Fah. 51.30. 
LAWYERS’ FEES IN YOKOHAMA. 


HAT ‘a thing is worth what it will fetch” is an 
axiom in political economy which requires 4 certain 
amount of qualification before it can be accepted as really 
expressing an universal truth, although it must be ad- 
mitted to be entirely true under certain transient cir- 
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if water is denied him, would gladly give his whole for- 
tune for the draught which restored him to life, provided 
such a price were the condition of his obtaining it. Nor 
need he necessarily even feel otherwise than grateful to 
the wretch, who with perhaps an ample store of it, de- 
nied him the life-giving fluid except on these extortionate 
A drowning man would willingly promise the 
assignment of his whole property to any one who offered 
to save him, and perhaps congratulate himself on so 
cheap a deliverance; and it is easy to imagine a thousand 
circumstances, under which, terms of the most exorbitant 
nature could be extorted without producing any other 
feeling in the victim, than that on any conditions he 
was willing to embrace the offer which rescued him 
from the immediate peril in which he stood. But 
it is clear that circumstances of this kind are wholly 
exceptional, and though they prove that there are 
cases in which the assistance rendered may be worth what 
it fetches, or the article suld what it realizes, it is 
certain that the nearer we come to the conditions of every 
day life, the closer we approach to limits at which extor- 
tion provokes resentment, and a protest against what in 
general terms—loose though they may be—we call an 
unfair and illegitimate profit. If we were to be asked a 
dollar in Yokohama for a lead pencil which only cost a 
penny in London, we should certainly and justly exclaim 
against the charge as extortionate, and any tradesman who 
made such ademand, though he knew there was not another 
pencil in the place, would deserve to forfeit at once the 
patronage and the respect of his customers. We are all 


terms. 


\ 


willing to make even a liberal allowance for the fact | 


that the further we go from home, and the greater the 
sacrifices entailed by the exceptional conditions under 
which we pursue our various avocations, the further we 
depart from the normal rate of profit permitted by home 
standards. No man will work in India, in China or Japan 
for the same sum which would command his services at 
home, and no tradesman would sell goods in Yokohama 
for the small profit at which he could advantageously and 
willingly dispose of them in the Strand. Yet we all cons 
stitute ourselves judges of what we consider a fair profit, 
and, as far as we can do 40, restrict our purchases to those 
bazaars where we are fairly and honestly served. 


What constitutes, then, the limit of profit which a man 
should fix upon his services, his goods, or his -vares? 
Surely a merchant would be perfectly warranted, if grey 
shirtings were extremely scarce, in asking, and tak: 


ing, if he could get it, three times their ordinary market | 


value? He would unquestionably be right. Why then 
would the tradesman be wrong in selling the solitary lead 
pencil in the market for a dollar, for which we have just 
blamed him ? The merchant, taking advantage of a scarcie 
ty, gains perhaps twenty thousand dollars by one transac- 
tion, and is acquitted from blame; while the tradesman, who 
only makes a paltry ninety cents, incurs it. Where lies the 
difference between them? The question is clearly one be- 
longing to that department of moral philosophy called cas- 
uistry, but it also involves doctrines of political economy. 
The answer undoubtedly lies in the fact, that whereas the 
fluctuations of price incidental to the raw material or 
manufactured article, have in the one case their legitimate 
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and corresponding effects upon the market, the great rise 
in which had procured for the merchant this unusual profit, 
and subsequently by attracting correspondingly heavy sup- 
plies had played alegitimate and beneficent partin conform- 
ity with natural laws; in the other case, the tradesman 
would havesold anarticle liable only to fluctuations infinites- 
simally small as compared with the enormous profit realized 
on it, and traded on the immediate necessity of his cus- 
tomer, without producing that reflex and beneficent effect 
on society which might arise from his transaction if it 
attracted a large supply of the required commodity. It 
is clear that no tradesman would order a single extra 
pencil on the strength of such a sale, which oould only be 
regarded, therefore, as an extortionate and illegitimate 
transaction. A man who, on the breaking out of a war, 
purchased all the stores of lint or diachylon, and held them 
for an extreme and abnormal price while wounded men 
were the victims of his speculation, would justly incur 
the odium of mankind; and it is clear, therefore, that the 
hard laws of political economy may at times involve 
questions of conscience, upon which the moral sense, when 
called on to pronounce judgment, does so clearly and un- 
hesitatingly, even to the reversal of general axiomg of 
political economy. 

These reflections have been forced on us by a careful 
consideration of the fees charged by lawyers in Yokoha- 
ma; and which in many cases of which we have reliable 
and accurate information, appear to us exorbitant and 
extortionate in no ordinary degree. It is needless to 
particularize, and we have little doubt that some of the 
cases of which we have heard are exceptional, and would 
be repudiated by any honest lawyer here. But it is quite 
clear, on the other hand, that fees, varying from three to 
five or six hundred per cent over those chargeable in 
England or America by the ablest counsel, are sometimes 
exacted forservices, which, in either country, would be rated 
at an extremely low price—even if any one would con- 
sent to employ them atall. Of the value set on these 
gervices by the writer of this article it may be sufficient 
to state, that having to defend himself some few months 
ago in an action for libel which had been trumped up 
against him, he utterly refused to employ the assistance 
of’ local counsel, on account of the distrust he felt in the 
tone likely to characterize their arguments and line of de- 
fence. But this is a question of individual opinion, 
though we are convinced many will side with us in our 
desire to.see the tone of the proceedings in the Yokohama 
Courts greatly altered for the better. 

And now to apply our remarks upon exorbitant charges 
to the attorneys, or barristers of Yokohama. We aver in 
the first place, that such charges as they are in the habit 
of making are felt on all hands to be extravagant. We 
rarely hear any one who does not express himself on this 
subject—especially if he has recently been a victim—with 
great bitterness of feeling, and we do not wonder at it. 
We have heard of a bill of costs for two or three days 
work run up to nearly a thousand dollars, or £230, and 
we say that such a bill is little better than robbery. Of 
course, lawyers will not like this; but that is no concern 
of ours. Our object is to call attention to a system of 
exorbitant charges, which the community may possibly have 
been wrong to acquiesce in, but which it is high time 
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they should be made alive to. The lawyers may say “a8 
thing is worth what it will-fetch’”’—and to a certain 
extent they are right. But if by making these extrava- 
gant charges the craft is brought into general odium, it 
is clear that the sense of community is against it, and in 
this general sense there is a sound substratum of justice. 
They will retort too that their costs can be taxed—which 
is also true to a certain extent. But many charges made 
by lawyers cannot be taxed, and these must be borne as 
best they may. 

The reflex influence, too, of these heavy mulcts for 
legal advice and assistance, is very bad. A merchant 
sometimes finds he has a difficult case to deal with, 
possibly for himself, possibly for a client. He is a little 
uncertain as to the strength of the legal foundation on 
which his case rests. But he id go terrified at the price 
which legal assistance or advice will cost him, that he 
refuses to resort to it, and possibly chooses some path not 
so perfectly in accordance with law and commercial ethics 
as itshould be. This is a great evil. Men should look to 
the law as a friendly protector, not as an ogre, who, under 
the pretence of defending them, devours them instead. The 
lawyers should also be made aware that society is strongly 
inclined to look upon them as necessary evils, not as bene- 
volent agencies ; and if the truth must be told, the world’s 
experience in this respect affords only too much ground for 
the conclusion. But it is in the power of lawyers greatly 
to change this feeling, and those who know the constitu- 
tion of English society are aware, that the family solicitor 
is often the valued family friend. A steady course of 
honourable and moderate proceeding invariably brings 
respect with it, and so long as the members of a com- 
munity are satistied with the treatment they receive from 
their legal advisers, no attempts will be made to invite 
competition against them. But so surely as the charges 
of these advisers are excessive, and their demeanour below 
that of the average of a profession, which presumes, at 
least, that its members are gentlemen, so inevitably will 
society combine to place themselves in the hands of those, 
whose manners and traditions promise some guarantee 
for the moderation of their‘charges. 





COOLIE EMIGRATION. 

lags very extensive exportation of Coolies from China 

to the United States, and the wonderful facilities 
of communication between almost every portion of the 
latter country, have brought before the people of America 
quite a novel question, different from any which they have 
before considered, but which resolves itself into the pro- 
blem—is the immigration of Coolies now going on an 
advantage or a detriment to the United States and its 
people? The question we say is entirely a new one. 
Only a few years ago, when the Pacific Railroad had not 
yet changed everything by the communication between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, a Chinaman -was a rarity in 
the Eastern States. A few, who had gone to New York 
by some ship from China, found their way into the streets 
of New York, and in general became sellers of fruit and 
other truck. Now all is different. The Chinaman is to 
be seen everywhere. In Massachusetts he makes shoes; 
in Carolina he cultivates rice; in Georgia, cotton; in 
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the West he prepares the ground for tilling; in Colorado 
and California the Chinaman is a miner; in San Francisco 
he is washerman, shoemaker, and fulfills a varicty of 
humble offices ; while all over America he works on the 
railroads, and makes a very fair artisan in many skilled 
employments. Thousands have been spread all over 
America; there are at this moment 40,000,000 of in- 
habitants in the United States; ten millions are emigrants, 
and of this latter number a very fair proportion are 
Chinamen. The question is—gshall their numbers be 
suffered to increase? Several meetings have been lately 
held in various parts of the United States upon this 
very subject, and in no one of any importance, has any 
decided result been obtained. Mr. Prxuey proposed to 
burn the China steamers, and a variety of other foolish 
remedies; but the speakers at these meoctings, although 
they have confined themselves to more rational suggestions, 
have yet not been able to arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusion. Withdrawing the subsidy of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, as proposed by one speaker, will do 
no good, for it will only leave the field open to other com- 
petitors. Neither will prohibiting the importation be of 
much effect, because the Chinamen will go voluntarily 
instead. If they are to be excluded, there is but one way 
todo it, and that is to prohibit them from landing 
without special permit. It may be asked if Congress 
has the power to forbid this emigration. Most unques- 
tionably it has, The constitution, made when the United 
States was first established as a republic, says that “the 
migration or importation of such persons as any of the 
states now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not 
be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year 1808.” 
This clause, we acknowledge, was inserted in the consti- 
tution in order to give the government power to restrain 
and prevent, if necessary, the traffic in negroes; but it 
answers equally well in this instance, and if it be thought 
desirable by the United States for Congress to keep Chinese 
out of the couatry, it has full powers, under the constitu- 
tion, to do so. 

But ‘is it an advantage or a detriment to the United 
States and its people?” is the poblem with which we 
started, and which we will now attempt to solve. In 
round numbers there have been since the commencement 
of the present year, somewhere between nine and ten 
thousand Chinamen landed at San Francisco ; ‘of these 
more than half have gone into the interior of the country, 
under the auspices of KoopmanscuaP and other prominent 
agents, and everyone of them is able to undersell either 
the Americans, Irish, or Germans, in the labour market. 
Added to this the Chinamen can live upon a few cents 
per diem, and in many cases—especially in San Francisco 
—their food is imported from China. Besides this the 
Chinamen rarely become permanent residents. They 
make good settlers, they area peaccloving people, but 
when they have made money they return to their native 
land. 

On the other hand the advantages derived from the 
immigration of the Chinese are very numerous. America 
is a country put partially developed, thousand of acres 
still remaiu pure virgin suil; and they need cultivation, 
they require the band of man to plant them, and at once 
they produce # return. In actual figures we find that 
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twelve-thirteenths of the United States have never been 
turned to any use, and as a natural sequence, this 
waste land, being non-productive, is in part the cause 
Labour is what ig 
wanted to improve the country, cheap unlimited labour, 
yet not slavery, and it is to be had in the China. 
Again, on account of the high price of labour 


of the high prices in America. 


man. 
in America, every article of food, clothing, and mannfac- 
ture is dear; competition with Europe is next to an 
impossibility, and the government—adopting a mistaken 
policy—has inaugurated so thorough a system of protec. 
tion and exclusion, that it will take years of Free Trade 
agitation to bring about a useful change. By employing 
Chinese immigrants on a large scale, the price of labour 
will be reduced; those workmen who now fill up the ranks 
of unskilled labourers, would soon find fresh sources of 
income, and above all the country would be improved. 
The Chinaman may well be compared to a piece of 
machinery, in his introduction into the United States 
labour market. When Groras SrepHenson first invented 
the locomotive, loud were the outcries of the coach pro. 
prietors, and many were the people who refused to travel 
by the new fangled machines. When the reaping 
machine was introduced, those who gained their livelihood 
by manual reaping objected to its use. So has it been 
and so it is with the human 
machine from China. Those whom he supplants raise 
a terrific outcry; attempt to prevent his coming, 
and some people refuse to -use the new machine. 
But with the human as with the iron machines, the evil 
only exists so long as it takes those displaced by the 
novelty to find fresh means of support. The war in 
America opened up many new fields of employment, and 
the number of those compelled to find other means of 
living will be comparatively very few indeed. The 
results of this substitution of the Chinaman for the white 
man will bea perceptible and steady reduction in prices; 
living will become cheaper; house rent will fall, and in 
all but such articles for which well skilled labour is 
required, the change will be apparent and sensibly appre- 
ciable. 


with every machine, 


As to the employment of the Chinamen on public 
works there can be no question. The railways which 
they construct are just as well made as those upon which 
white men labour, while to prove their value it is only 
necessary to say, that had it not been for the China- 
men, the Pacific Railroad would still be an saccomplish- 
ment of the future. By their employment on railroads, 
public buildings, and a variety of such works, the country 
is benefitted; easy and cheap transmission of goods is 
secured, prices are reduced, and every one derives the ad- 
vantage. Thus we seo that the arguments resolve them- 
selves into very simple facts. Against the immigration 
of the Chinese, we have their universal habit of leaving 
the country when they have earned a sufficiency ; the small 
amount of money which they expend in the country, and 
the fact that they must oust some white men in course of 
procuring employment. On the other hand we find that 
fhe Chinese are quiet, they take very little money from 
the country in the shape of wages, that they reduoe the 
price of labour and consequently that of living, and that 
by their instrumentality the country is opened up and oul- 
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tivated, and cities many thousand miles apart are brought 
into easy and rapid communication with each other. 

These advantages we think conclusively turn the balance 
in favour of Chinese immigration. Not that we ever had 
much doubt in our own minds, but arguing the various 
points pro and con we can arrive at no other decision. 
The Chinaman is essential to the United States, and it is 
to be hoped that Congress will see this—it has already dis- 
cussed the question and refused to take any action on it— 
and encourage the new comers as much as possible. But 
if on the contrary, led away by those who are not farsighted 
enough to discern anything not -actually within their 
grasp, Congress should prohibit the future importation of 
the Chinese, the country will suffer, and those who first 
turned them away will, in some future time, be right glad 
to receive them again, and to welcome them with open 
apms, 


ae 


THE POSITION IN EUROPE, 

HE latest news from the seat of war, although con- 
taining no positive information as to the progress 

made by the Prussians in their attack upon Paris, is in 
reality eminently satisfactory to those who, like ourselves, 
are desirous that peace should be re-established on a 
basis fair and just to both parties. The Prussian move- 
ments do not indicate any great activity. Inthe north we 
are told in the first telegrams that 50,000 Mecklenburgers 
were advancing on St. Quentin; in the second that the 
Prussians had demanded an indemnity of 2,000,000 francs 
from the townspeople ; and the third tells us that the Prus- 
sians have taken the open town of Montdidier, evacuated 
St. Quentin and La Fére,and are concentrating their forces 
at Laon. This latter place was taken some time since 
by the Prussians, and it will be remembered that it was 
here the French blew up the citadel after they had 
capitulated, and destroyed six times as many of their own 
soldiers as they did Prussians. The distance from Paris 
is seventy-four miles to the north east, with St. Quentin 
twenty-eight miles to the north west, and La Fére fifteen 
miles to the H. N. E. On the south west side of Paris 
the Prussian troops are evidently concentrating their 
forces to march on that portion of city. The telegrams 
say that the Prussians have imposed an indemnity of 
600,000 francs on Orléans, and destroying the bridge of 
Beaugency, have marched in a northerly direction, taking 
Chateandun, and Chartres on their way. Orléans is 
gome seventy miles direct south of Paris; Beaugency, 
is a town on the Loire lower down than Orléans by some 
twenty-three miles; Chateaudun is a fortified town about 
eighty-eight miles S. W. of Paris, and thirty ‘miles N. 
W. of Orléans; and Chartres, also fortified, is about 
seventy-two miles S. W. of Paris, forty-one N. W. 
of Orléans, and twenty-eight N. of Chateaudun. Still 
further south there has been fighting at Vesoul which 
is twenty seven miles N. of Besangon. The result is said 
to have been in favour of the Prussians who occupied 
the town and thus now threaten Besangon. This latter 
city is some two hundred and seven miles from Paris, 
and direct south of Metz and Nancy, one hundred miles 
from the latter. There is, however, not much fear of 
Besangon yielding to any but a strong foroe, for the place 
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is defended by the usnal walls and fortifications, and 
has in addition a citadel situated on the top of an almost 
impregnable rock, and armed with guns of very heavy 
calibre. Bourges, a town of no great repute as regards its 
fortifications, but remarkable for its cathedral, university, 
and library, and situated about one hundred-twenty- 
five miles south of Paris is also said to be threatened, 
but as it is about one hundred-eighty miles west of 
Besangon the report is not likely to have very much truth. 
Besides this, we are told that the French were repulsed in 
a sortie from Janville twenty miles north east of Orléans 
—the telegram hag it Joinville, but Joinville is in Haute 
Marne far away from the seat of the war—that a sortie 
from Neufbrisach succeeded in killing and wounding two 
hundred Germans, and that Schelestadt or Schlestadt, (the 
telegrams have it both ways,) has surrendered with 2,400 
prisoners and 120 guns. Add to this, the news that Gene, 
ral Boursakr has taken command of the army of the 
North, and gone to Lille to carry out the fortifications of 
the city, and that a French sortie from Mont Valérien 
has been repulsed, and we have every movement of either 
force before us. 


From this budget of news we may judge that the Prus- 
sians have not completed their arrangements for the siege 
of Paris, and that large forces are detached from the 
main body to operate among the towns and villages to the 
south east of the capital. The troops acting near Besangon 
we should take to be a portion of the Landwehr which 
was recently occupied in taking Strasburg, while those 
now concentrated at Laon are the forces which have 
been threatening Lille, Amiens, and the other places 
of commercial importance in the north of France. 
Eventually—supposing the war to be carried on—these 
troops, and there are 650,000 Prussians soldiers in 
France at this present moment, will close in on Paris, 
and, as they have now command of the second line 
of railroad to Paris through their occupation of Sois- 
sons, there will be little fear for the Prussian communicae 
tions. Paris thus appears to be daily more excluded from 
her neighbours, and if peace be not made, we very much 
question whether the French will not be reduced to 
much the same condition as the inhabitants at Metz, that 
of semi-starvation. 

Let us now look at the prospects of peace. A 
telegram, dated London, October 19th ( afternoon ) 
says:—‘‘It is stated that the Prussian conditions of 
peace proposed through Count Brismarx are an indem- 
nity of 80 millions sterling ; the neutralization of Alsace 
and Lorraine, and ten years afterwards a plebiscite. The 
signature of peace to be made in Paris.” The St. Pe- 
tersburg papers, however, state that these terms have 
been refused by the French, although M. Jungs Favre 
was in favour of acceding to them, and on the same 
side we find a statement by the Prussian official organs, 
recommending ‘the nation to receive the news of peace 
negotiations with caution. The French, they say, must 
first be convinced of their own need, and of the necessity 
On their side 
the French are apparently determined not to yield one 
single step if it can be avoided, and in replying to the 
Prussian memorandum of the 10th October—we presume 
it should be 19th—the Provisional Government “‘ rejects 


of accepting the German conditions.” 
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the responsibility of the miscrics caused by the contin- 
uance of the war, and declares that Franco wishes peace 
but durable peace.” 

Thus far the negotiations between tho two countrics 
have not been through the mediation of any foreign 
power. But then, directly after this sturdy refusal of 
the French Government, comes the announcement “ there 
are rumours that Metz has capitulated; that ‘ desertions 
from the French Garrison at Metz are increasing: the 
troops are reported to be starving. It is reported that 
Prince FrEeprrick Cuaruxs and suite have proceeded to 
Metz.” And in conclusion, that General Boygr, whom 
rumour had sent to England to negotiate for the return 
of the Empress to Paris as Regent, has returned to Metz 
with the Prussian termsof capitulation. It is evident then 
that Metz is in a bad state, and we may soon look for its 
surrender by Marshal Bazarnz, in which case the only 
soldiers at tbe service of France will be the Paris troops, 
and the raw recruits reported to be somewhere in the 
vicinity of Lyons. 

At this point England stepped in to attempt to mediate, 
and the telegram states that ‘ England has proposed an 
Amistice between the Prussian and French Governments 
to allow the convocation of the French Constituent Assem- 
bly.” This is supported by Austria, Italy, and Russia, while 
Prussia on her side declares “her willingness to accede 
to an armistice provided the principle of cession of ter- 
ritories be admitted.” 
tion of the Prussians has not yet been made public, but on 
the 14th and 15th, several foreign personages passed between 
Versailles and Paris, the telegrams reporting :—“ it is sup- 
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posed in connection with peace negotiations,” and on the 
18th, a balloon which left Paris contained a circular * de- 
claring that the Psrisians prefer the present sufferings and 
The 
English proposals were telegraphed to Tours and Berlin 
on the 21st October, and it is stated, authority not given, 
that the French Government is agreeable to the English 
proposal. 

In this narrative of events we have every fact touching 
upon the proposed armistice. Prussia demands the neu- 
tralization of Alsace and Lorraine; France refuses it, and 
England then proposes an alternative. What the result 
will be, it is impossible for us—writing with only the 
telegrams bronght by the French mail before us—to aay ; 
a mail may come in at any moment and bring decisive 
news, but at the present time affairs bode very favourably 
for a peace, or at least an armistice. That this is so, we 
feel sure must be entirely satisfactory to every one, while 
it cannot be said that the terms proposed by England are 
such that either France or Prussia should long hesitate 
in accepting them. On the first blush of vict ry, Prussia, 
in whose favour public feeling had been very strong, de- 
manded the absolute cession of Alsace and Lorraine: now 
that sober judgment overrules the headstrong desire for 
vengeance, much less will satisfy the German people. At 
the first commencement of the French defeats, when the 


sacrifices rather than yield to Prussian ambition.” 


people could not believe that their usually overpowering 
armies could be defeated in every engagement, and when 
it was regarded asa cortaiaty that ultimately the Ger. 
mans would be driven across the Rhine, they would not 
have peace on any terms: afterwards, they would nut 
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The French reply to this condi 


make peace while a Prussian remained on French goil; 
now, it would appear as if the great objection to the Prus. 
sian terms is that the treaty is to be made “ in Paris.” 
A contemporary writing on this same subject considerg 
that the reported Prussian offer of peace is unfounded, 
because “ it would be absurd that the terms of peacs 
should have been proferred, and—as it is even added— 
rejected, when the negotiations for an armistice are (sic) 
about to begin.” But our contemporary has evidently 
omitted to look at the dates of the telegrams. A dea. 
patch dated London October 19th tells us that the Pros. 
sian terms had been proposed, and a St. Petersburgh 
journal—of at least the 1th, allowing only one day for 
the transmission of the news—aflfirms that they have been 
rejected. For the news to have reached St. Petersburgh 
by the 18th, the refusal must have left Paris at least two 
or three days earlier, and that brings it to the 15th or 
16th; while the Prussian proposal, again two days 
back, shows that the first negotiation for peace took 
place as early as the 13th or 14th. In the same way, the 
proposal of the armistice was telegraphed to Tours and 
Berlin on Friday the 21st ‘‘ctober, thus at the nearest 
calculation two days elapsing between the reception of the 
Prussian terms in London, and the telegraphing of the 
It is evident 
that the two proposals succeeded each other in proper 


proposed armistice to Tours and Berlin. 


order, and it is self-apparent that the English suggestion 
of an armistice was in consequence of the Prussian terms 
of peace, and that one and both are true. As to the “ in 
trinsic improbability of Prussia offering such peace con- 
ditions” which our contemporary mentions, we confeas we 
do not sce the “improbability.” Why a victorious a 
tion, which has all along received the countenance and 
moral support of many neutral peoples, should not listen 
to the official requests of those neutral powers, for the 
offering of reasonable terms of peace, we do not see; and 
for our part, we have no doubt as to the truth of the 
proposed settlement. 


- 


In themselves the conditions are worthy of the fullest 
consideration. It must be remembered that both Franceand 
Prussia have had possession of the Rhine provinces, and 
both have had Alsace and Lorraine. The Prussians have, 
we must say, o certain amount of right on their side, 
when they say that Alsace and Lorraine, being originally 
Prussian, should be returned to them; but two hundred 
years have elapsed since France took possession, the pre 
sent generation have always been French subjects, and the 
people, although, like the Basques, they speak a dialect 
almost incomprehensible to Parisians, yet partake 
largely of the French character. It is now, moreover, & 
well anderstood principle of international law that no 
people shall be handed over from one nation to another 
without the consent of that people, and therefore on 
these grounds alone, did none other exist, we, in common 
with almost every journal belonging a neutral country, 
would raise our voice in protest against auch bad faith. 
But we are much mistaken if any such cession of terri- 
tory will be made. The French, rightly enough, will ob- 
ject to the dismemberment of their country, for the 
agegrandizement of a nation whose boundaries join theirs. 
Kut although, as wo have said, Alsace and Lorraine 
are mainly French in language, although the people ar 
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essentially French in many characteristics, still there 7 wealth that the greatest, artisis are attracted to her shores, 


a considerable German element. Many of the people are | 


Boni . 
German in ideas, many German by birth, and once upon | 


atime Alsace and Lorraine were part and parcel of Ger 
many. ‘To hand them over soul and body to the Germans 
is out of the question, and therefore as it is the people 
themselves who should decide, we cannot but consider tho 
Prussian offer to be one of considerable value and equity. 
As we are writing, the American mail has arrived, and by 
the news which she brings, we have a confirmation of the 
terms of peace as proposed by the Prussians, and the full 
particulars of the armistice ag suggested by the neutral 
powers. Metz has surrendered and, with Bazainz, King 
Wixtram has made the following terms for the proposed 
armistice, 

Hirst —“ That the principle of status quo ante bellum 
is to govern all arrangements looking to the possible re- 
sumption of arms after the armistice.” 

Second.—“ That both belligerents are to be allowed to 
hold, undisturbed, their actual positions at the time of the 
gigning of the stipulations.” _ 

Third.— That the City of Paris is to be allowed to 
receive daily one day’s supply of provisions.” 

Fourth.—“ All latitude is to be given throughout the 
country to proceed with the election of members of the 
Constitutional Assembly.” 

These provisions are all that can be wished, and, for the 
credit of the civilization of the world, we trust that both 
France and Prussia will agree to them. Then peace 
can be made, for the Prussians are only too ready to come 
toterms. We have seen that they have abandoncd thoir 
demand for the surrender of Alsace and Lorraine, and now 
it is stated Prussia is willing still further to modify her 
conditions. -“ She will not insist on a money indemnity. 
The neutralization of Strasburg and Mctz will be accepted 
in lieu of their surrender, and the demand for the sur- 
render of any portion of the French navy will be aban- 
doned.”’ 

Can France desire anything more? And if itis thought 
that the proviso that peace should be made in Paris is 
asking too much, the French should remember that 
Prussia has on her part done so much toward securing 
peace, that they should do something themselves. Now 
is the opportunity for bringing the war to a close, and 
we sincerely hope that Prussia and France will seize it 
without hesitation. 








Worrespondence. 











Yokohama, November 26th, 1870. 
To tHe Epitor or THE “ JAPAN WEEKLY Mam.” 


Deak Sin,—I am a German, but I have lived long enough 
in England to love it, and to sustain me in an unaffected ad- 
miration of its institutions, and of the character and virtues 
of its people. But it is my misfortune,—I merely use the 
word in relation to my experiences in England—to be deeply 
attached to an art, in which I may say without the imputa- 
tion of national vanity, that Germany has far excelled the rest 
of Europe. I mean, of course, the art of music. It were but a 
poor requital of tho hospitality and kindness I have received 
in your country, were I to enter upon any disparaging cri- 
ticism upon your national music, which, indeed, is not with- 
out characteristic excellences. And Iam also free to admit 
that musical performances in London, Manchester and Liver- 
pool are of almost unequalled merit, England possesses such 
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and so many atrateurs of deh cultivation and profound 
knowledge of the art, that audiences are severely critical, 
and tax to the utmost the powers of the foreign executants. 
But, Sir, Llament to say if, you ave not w musical people. 
You have not, as anetion, any real respect and reverence 
for art. When I sce that lighly respectabie character, your 
British pater-fumillas, attended by the magnificent creature 
who presides over bis houschold, and those lovely and somes 
what haughty beantics who arethe pledges of their mutual love, 
sweep into Exeter Hall to hear Mendelsohin’s * Blijah,” I feel 
morally certain that?they will rise from their seats during the 
performance of that divine Quartett, “Ilo, every one that 
thirsteth,” and distract the attention of the wholo audience. 
This course enables them to find their carriage without dif- 
ficulty, and they drive off somewhat wearicd with a perfor- 
mance of almost unparalleled merit, the finishing touches of 
which they were yct too impatient to wait for. But London 
is a crowded city; it is very unpleasant to wait half an hour 
for your carriage; tho girls take cold, and then something is. 
said at breakfast about not going again. Possibly the opera 
is put undera ban for three wecks, and if this is the case, 
where are all the materials for that fascinating exchange of opi- 
nions on these subjects, which—after the weather—form the 
staple of English conversation. You must allow, Sir, that 
there is something to be urged in favour of this course, and 
as your countrymen have, I confess it, a noble spirit of libere 
ty, they think that when they have paid for their tickets they 
have no further obligations. 


But if matters ended here, I should have no just cause of 
complaint. A nation cannot be made musical in a day or a 
year, and I am only too pleased to see the great audiences at- 
tracted to these noble festivals in your country. What I com. 
plain of is, the persistent manner in which you English people 
talk during the performance of music in a drawing-room. 
Now, Sir, I appeal to you. Although you are said to be too 
much inoculated with continental ideas, I confess I hare no 
hesitation in recognizing youas an Fnelishman; indeed, some 
of us say you are a little too fond of your national airs to suit a 
cosmopolitan community. But be this as it may. Do you think 
that on any possille theory of mauners this conduct ean be ex- 
cused P Let us suppose any given person is not fond of music, 
is he therefore at liberty to disreyard the feclings of those 
who are performing for his entertainment, and in all proba- 
bility, at the request of his host or hostess? If he has no re- 
spect for the performer, has he none for a beautiful art, or the 
blushes of the lady, who after having askeda guest to oblige her 
company, finds the whole room in a buzz of conversation, and 
thanks her more musiral friend in a deprecatory tone for his 
friendly, but unheeded performance? Thave alittle personal feel- 
ing in this matter; yet one which I cannot think an unworthy 
vanity. Nature has been pleased to bestow on me a voice, 
which, better or worse, is constantly placed, by their own ree 
quest, at the service of my friends. Imagine, if you can, 
Sir, my feelings, when, as constantly happens, I find myself 
interpreting some of the most beautiful sentiments of our 
composers, to an audience which exerts itself to talk the 
more I exert mysclf to sing, It is not my vanity so much 
which is hurt, though even that reccives a blow I might in 
politeness hare been spared, as I never intrude my perfor- 
mance unasked. I feel rather, that the respect and reverence 
due to a great writer 1s wanting on these occasions, and it 
pains me to observe this. I am not altogether surprized that 
the habit has grown up among you, as English songs are 
greatly sung in English drawing-rooms, and I do not find 
that these have any great power to elevate the mind or touch 
the heart. But I ask whether this is the case with the music 
of the Germans? I think not, Sir. On the contrary, I am 
convinced that such music, as it comes from the heart of the 
composer on the one hand, so it appeals directly to the heart 
of the listener on the other. Is there not some disrespeet— 
not only to art— bt io the highcr sentiments of our 
nature, in persistims in a conversation during tho de- 
livery of such music? I studiwusly put aside here 
all question of manners, for 1 have no scornful or 
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The Plaintiffs come before me Ricwarp Evspsy, Her Britannic 
Majesty's Consul at Hakodadi, and say as follows:— 

That Messrs. Howrtit & Co. having agreed to insure in the 
Akindo from Hakodste to Yokohama and subsequently refused 
to carry out their agreement,fthe Plaintiffs claim the sum of ($8,700) 
Enght ‘Thousand Seven Hundred Mexican dollurs, being the amount of 
Insurance for which they applied, and for which they notified Messrs, 
Howe. & Co., they would hold them (Messrs. Howe & Co.) 
responsible in case of loss, which has occurred. 

Taken before me at the time and place first above written. 

(Signed) R. EUSDEN, 
(L.8.] Her Britannio Majesty's Coneul. 


cynical moods in regard to this question. Let me for a moment 
appeal to your countrymen on this question. I ask any Eng- 
lishman what would be his impulse, if Beethoven, or Handel 
or Mendelsohn should gravely walk into the drawing-room 
where he was sitting? Would he not rise with instinctive 
reverence, and remain standing and mute if addressed by 
them, until, at least, he was called on to reply? My own 
instinct would—I own it without shame—almost induce 
me to kneel before such men, not in the servile posture 
of a suitor, but in the reverent attitude of a worshipper. 
Now, it seems to me, there is some analogy between these 
cases. When I hear a beautiful song, I almost imagine that 
Iam being addressed by one of these lofty and noble men, 
and that, not in the tones of familiar conversation, but in the 
higher mood in which I recognize them as my teachers and 
natural masters. I should not dare to interrupt them, any 
more than, if speaking to my Sovereign, I should disrespect- 
fully break in upon the words he might be pleased to address 
tome. [ know no nation in which sentiments of this kind are 
more developed and cherished than among Englishmen; yet 
they seem wholly unable to apply them tomusic. When one of 
of your countrymen enters a Church, he uncovers his head, 
not mechanically or superstitiously, but because he feels he 
is standing on holy ground. Is it not possible to transfer 
this excellent sentiment to a secular field? Is there nothing 
in life sacred which is not religious ; and are there no spheres 
of thought in our daily existence demanding a reverent 
homage, and that prostration of mind which is rather the 
result of regulated strength than of unworthy weakness P 

If you think this letter calculated to effect any reform in 
the matters I have ventured to touch upon, its publication 
in your columns will give me some gratification. 

T am, Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
X. 


Yokohama, November 26th 1870. 
To tHE EpiTor oF THE “JaPaN WEEKLY Malt.” 

Sm,—lIt is not many months since I left England, where I 
have been accustomed to those civilities from my tradespeo- 
ple which proceed from what I may call a proper sense of re- 
spect on both sides. Having occasion to make some purchas- 
es a few days ago, I entered a store, where, having waited 
for some minutes entirely unheeded, I was at last jauntily 
approached by a youth with his hat on, and with his hands in 
his pockets. It was with some difficulty that I controlled 
myself sufficiently to ask him whether he had the articles I 
required, and I was soon relieved to find that his wares were 
as bad as his manners. I therefore left the shop and made 
my purchases at a store where I was treated with civility and 
repect, yet without any of that servility which I dislike al- 
most as much as the conduct to which I was subjected. I 
think that the publication of this letter may have the effect 
of assuring those store-keepers who treat their customers 
properly, that these civilities are not forgotten; while, on the 
other hand, it may warn the public against any toleration of 
disrespect in this regard, and serve to convince those who are 
either too ignorant or too ill-mannered to be civil and res- 
pectfal, that they alienate more custom from their stores 
than they can possibly be aware of, by their persistence in this 


Defendants Reply, 

That they distinctly and emphatically deny having accepted by word 
of mouth any Bisk in the Barque Akindo. 

That they distinctly and emphatically refused in two letters dated 
the Sth Oct., 1870, the Risk offered by Messrs. Briaxistox 
Mare & Co. 

That the Plaint made by Messrs. Buaxistox Maze & Co., is ut: 
terly and entirely false, 

DEFENDANTS pointed out that the plaint was made against them 
abe emo requested Plaintiffs to amend it. Plaintiffs re- 

used. The Court pointed out that Howell & Co. as agente of . 
North China Insurance Company were held responsible and 
plaint must be amended qr Plaintiffs nonrsuited. 

Dz¥FENDANTS offered to allow the case to proceed upon its merits. 

Court.—The plaint must be altered. To Plaintiffe—will yoy 
amend it? 

Plaintiff Capt. Buaxiston—No—I will not. 

Case dismissed, Verdict for Refendants. Plaintiffs to pay ovate. 

ey 


Oth November, 1870, 
Amended Plaint Read.—Defendante Reply. 

That they distinctly and emphatically deny the acceptanoe of any 
risk in the Barque Akindo, either by word of mouth or by writing, 
whilst it was distinctly refused in two letters dated the 4th October. 

‘hat the case has already been tried and dismissed, and that the 
Plaint besides being utterly untrue is unnecessary and vexatious, 
and that Defendants possess araple documentary evidence to prove 
that there are no grounds for any action. 

Plaintitfs represented by Captain Blakiston stated that this was 
an action for breach of contract. Not for Insurance, but for non: 
Insurance. With it was intimately connected the question of a Bill 
which he would 

Mr. Howk.t objected to this, the Bill had nothing to do with the 
Insurance. It would be the subject of an action which he should 
subsequontly bring against B. M. & Co. 

CovunT overruled objection, and CAPTAIN BLAxIsTON pracesded.— 
Before the 30th September Messrs. Howell & Co. wished to remit 
money to Yokohama, and in a measure pressed it ypon Plaintiffs. 
Mr. Wilson several times asked Plaintiffs to take it. Plaintiffs 
agreed to do so, if they could place it with Japanese who were 
shipping by the Akindo, but they only wanted it, if they could get 
Insurance. 

Cross-Examined by Mr. How81t.—In consequence of a dispute or 
misunderstanding ubout the wording of the Bill, you did request us 
to return the money, and cancel the Bill, but we refused to do so. 

Mr. Duvs Examined by Captain Buakiston.—I heard Mr. Wil- 
son speak to you about the Bill and ask you to take the money. You 
twico asked about Insurance, but he did not reply. I surmise that 
you only wanted to get the money, if you could get Insurance. It 
is not unusual to give merely a verbal request for Insurance. 
would do so if I met Mr. Howell in the street. I sometimes accept 
a Risk verbally, and somtimes say “write.” B. M, & Oo. did not ap- 
ply to me before the 4th September. 

By Mr. Hows1u.—I have accepted Risks verbally, but I can- 
not recall even one particular occasion. Messrs. B. M. & Oo, 
applied to me for the same Risk on the Akindo, as you refused. I 
declined to accept it. I did not then know that you had refused if, 
It is not usual to note Risks that are declined. 

CarraIn BLAKIsTON proceeded.—Some time before the 80th 
September, Mr. Wilson came to our office and asked us to draw on 
Yokohama. I said thut we should want Insurance. He said—“Hare 
you a survey Report”? I said— No, and we never give them. 
After some conversation he turned to Captain Wills and said—“ How 
about the Akindo? Captain Wills suid—“ She is as good & Risk as 
any on the Coast.” He then said— Then the Insurance will be all 








right”? I considered it settled. Exhibit A. and B. . 
ae . : By Mr. Howanu.—lI did not say to Mr. Wilson. “In the event 
Cae . of any difficulty about Reports we always insure ourselves ! On 
Your obedient servant, my oath I considered it all arranged before the 30th September. 
A LADY. Mr. Hows1u.—If so, why did you write, (see letter C. dated the 


Ast October) saying that you “ will arrange the draft and Insurance 
on Monday, the 3rd October” P ; 

CAPTAIN Biaxiston.—“ I meant I would send particulars, I con- 
sidered the Risk settled and would give details when the vessel was 
loaded.” : 

Mr. HowritL—called upon the Court to dismiss the case, as Plain: 
tiffs case was now disproved. 


Law Meport. 
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HER BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S CONSULATE—HAKODATE. 
Before Mr. Consul EvspEn. 


G. BR. Tmomre Assessors. Captain BLaxiston Continued.—After receiving the draft, Messrs, 
pact enpimaiet H & Howell & Co. requested us to alter it to ten days’ after sight instead 
Buaxiston Marr & Co. versus HowEtLt & Co., of ten days after arrival of the Akindo, but we refused as we 


4th November, 1870. ten days after arrival (letter D. It was written before Hows & Oo 
declined Insurance). We sent two letters early on the morning fe 
the 4th in one envelope, one about the Bill E. and one about 
Insurance F. the former was answered immediately, but gone 
not till pe two in the afternoon, whep G. was sent. It was 

y 


livered by Mr. Wileon to me and seems as if held back and 


Prarrr. 
In the case in which Braxiston Marr & Co. of Hakodate are 
Plaintiffs, and Howsut & Co. of Hakodate Defendants. 
At Her Britannic Majesty’s Consulate at Hakodadi, the 1st day of 


November 1870. 
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prodaced asa threit to us to alter the bill, which wo think wns 
objected to by third parties to whom Messrs. Howell & Co. wished 
to give it. 

Mr. Howk1z strongly objected to the imputation of any such 
unworthy motives. The Court must see that their refusal to insure 
diminished their security on the bill. It was absurd to think that 
they increased their risk by refusing Insurance if they had agreed to 
insure. Ho could prove that two months ago, he had publicly 
stated that without a report, he would accept no risk in the A4/ndo. 

OaPTaIn BLAKISTON.—Resumed. We then sent in H, to which wereo- 
ceived reply I.,wethensent J, and received K from Messrs. Howell & Co. 
who declined to continue the correspondence. On the 4th October 
we applied for Insurance to Mr. Duus, agent of the Canton Insur- 
ance Company. He declined. We wrote to the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank, enclosing drafts and were so sure that we were in- 
sured that we said so. We also accepted a risk for a Japanese and 
charged him 1 per cent and received premium. We had two op- 

rtunities of writing for Insurance, one to Shanghai and one to 
Fokohama, but we considered ourselves already insured: The sum 
we sue for is but a small part of the loss. We wrote to Messrs. 
Grauert & Co., stating that owing toa misunderstanding we were not 
insured here, and requested them provide it. Our letter arrived 
after the news of the loss of the Akindo. 

By Mr. Howet1,—The letter to the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bonk was written before 2 o’clock on the 4th’ It went to Yokohama 
rade you declined on the 4th, and the dkindo did not leave until 

© 6th. 

Mr. Marg Sworn; am partnerin Blakiston Marr & Co. Do not 
remember date, but it was before the 80th September when Mr. 
Wilson in our office spoke to Captain Blakiston about the bill. I 
overheard the conversation. Captain Blakiston asked for Insurance 
and Mr. Wilson asked Captain Wills; “How about the Akindo”’ P 
Captain Wille replied that “She was as good a risk as ever.’ Mr. 
Wilson then said ‘Then the Insurance will be all right.” We agreed 
to draw a bill payable ten days after the Akindo arrived. Mr. 
Wilson came twice to get us to alter it or return the money, but 
we would do neither. I fully considered the Insurance accepted. 

By Mr. Howsr11.—Mr. Wilson did not speak to me. I never 
heard Captain Blakiston offer to accept the risk himself. I accepted 
a risk for a Japanese and charged 14 per cent. Before thie 
Akindo left, I told him that you had refused and offered to return thie 
premium. He requested us to put it to his account. He still holds 
the receipt. 

‘Exhibit D is in my handwriting, but I wrote it before two o’clock 
on the 4th, which is proved by our also writing toY okohamsa stating 
that we were insured. The bill has not been paid, and we have 
declined to accept it here ; I refuse to answer whether it will be paid 
or not. 

Captain Wri1s.—Am master of the Schooner KArnkai ; do not re- 
member the date, but one day in Captain Blakiston’s offlce, I over- 
heard a conversation with Mr. Wilson. Captain Blakiston asked for 
Insurance and Mr. Wilsun said “It would be all right.” He then 
turned to me and said, “the Akindv is all right, 1 suppose?” I 
replied—as good a risk as ever or words to tliat effect; I also over- 
heard the terms of the bill, ten days after the arrival of the Akindo. 

By Mr. Howz1i.—I decline to state if I have a Master's 
Certificate. I was made Captain in March 1869—no, 1868. Haves 
bed memory for dates. Mr. Wilson only said “all right” once, and 
he acoepted the risk before he turned round to me. Messrs. Blakis- 
ton Marr & Co. are my owners and agents. I only know them. 

Mr. How LL, commented severely upon the conduct of the Plaintiffs 
in bringing such a case into Court. It was a discreditable attempt 
to fix upon defendants a loss which had been caused by the obsti- 
nacy and discourtesy of Plaintiff. Insurance there was none. 
Contract there could be none, for the parties were not agreed, and 
no consideration was paid or offered for the risk. Mesars. Blakiston 
Marr & Co. would never have paid the premium if the vessel had 
arrived safely, but they took 1} per cent from a Japanese. They are 
perfectly passive till they hear of the loss. They then, without a word 
of notice or remark, with their consistent rudeness, at once com- 
mence an action. The North China Insurance had gained universal 
credit by its liberality in meeting claims, but would resist all at- 
tempts in which equivocation or deception was practised. Ho met 
the case on its merits, though he might have requested instructions 
from the head office. He called attention to the contradictory 
evidence of the plaintiff's witnesses, one a partner and sufferer 
by the loss, and one s Captain of their schooner. He also shewed 
that his firm, being Agents for an Insurance Company, it was their 
business to accept risks, and they could only decline them, if doubtful 
of thé risk. He called upon the Court to dismiss the case and 
award him costae for having to defend a vexatious and discreditable 
suit. ; 

He called Mr, J. A. Witsox—Am junior partner in firm of Howell 
& Co. Remember the circumstances of the conversation at Mr. J)uus’s 
and at Captain Blakiston’s office. To the best of my recollection I 
never accepted any risk and certainly never considered that I did so. 
On the first application I said “ Have you a report?” to which 
Captain Blakiston replied “No, and we never give them. In case 
of dispute we always insure ourselves.” Ithen said “then I sup- 
po it is all right,’ meaning that they would now insure themselves. 

eter all the risks uccepted. Book produced. There is no entry of 
any risk by the Axkindo. I never asked Mr. Marr for particulars of 

Insurance. I have no power to accept a risk without consulliny you, 
The Bill and the risk were totally unconnected. Mr. Marr informed 
me in Mr. Alexiff’s that they declined to accept the bill because 
when they gave it they considered themselves insured which they 
afterwards found they were not. : 


. By Capt. BLaxiston.—There was no particular reason why one of 
your two letters was answered a few hours before the other. I think 
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it was because Mr. Howell was up at the house at breakfast, and he 
answered that of Iusurance. Ido not reinéinber delivering that letter 
to you; Cmight have done so, but do not remember it. You refused 
to return the money oralter the bill though I went twice to your 
office—you always said that it was according to our verbal azreo- 
ment. I did not so understand it though your letter snys clearly 
ten days after arrival, but mine of the same date says as distinctly 
ten days after sight. I sign Policies and risk notes. 

Court adjourned. 

10th November, 1870. 
Decision oF Ci RT. 

Plaintiffs all the time were labouring under the idea that they 
were insured which they were not. There are therefore no grounds 
for any suit. 

Judgment for Defendants. Plaintiffs to pay costs. 

Assented to. A. P. Porter. 

Dissented from. G. Tuompson.—As I consider that Messrs. 
Howell & Co. ought to havo replied to Messrs. Dlakiston Marr & Co.’s 
letter of the 80th Septomber. 

Defendants applied for their costs. ’ 

4 — | 

30th September, 1870. 
Deak WILSON, 

Shall want to insure about $8,000 on Cargo of Akindo will send 
particulars to-morrow. 

If you want to do the Rios 2,500 let us have answer at once, and 
I will send my banto to look at the Niboo stamps. Perhaps can do 
some more on dkindo: dont know yet. ‘Terms for whatever we 
take, Boo for Boo 10 days after arrival of Akindo, Draft on Hong: 
kong and Shanghai Bank. 

Yours truly, 
A. 
80th September, 1870, 
DEAR BLAKISTON, 

Herowith the Rios 2,590 as per your order; should you want any 
more, youcun have it on tle same terms, viz: Boo for Boo, Draft 
10 days sight on Ilongkong and Shanghui Bank, 

Kindly Jet me bnow if the .dkindo will leave on Sunday evening 
for certain, brent wants to go to the country for two days, and I 
should like to be iu time to write our leiters. 

Yours truly, 
ei J. A. WILSON. 





1st October, 1870. 
Deak WILSON, 

We will take now Rios 1,560 moro, making up Rios 4,000, and 
will arrange draft and Ingurance on Monday, between now and 
which tino we may be able to work off some more in same way. 

Yours truly, ‘ 


LUOS. BLAKISTON. 


Hakodate, 4th October, 1870. 
Messrs. Hower tt & Co., 

Deak Sius,—Herewith we beg to hand you Draft on the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, Yokohama, for the sum of 
Rios 4,UV0, payable ten days after arrival of the Akindo at that Port 
as agreed upon. 

An acknowledgement will oblige. 

Yours faithfully, 
aac MARR & Co: 


a ET 


4th October, 1870. 
DEAR WILSON, 

The Draft is made out as verbally agreed upon between you and 
Blakiston, and as you wish I have now inserted “payable in 
Nibookins” that being the coin wo received from you. 

As the draft is, it is unnecessary for your giving any guarantee 
that the same will not be presented until the <Akindo’s arrival at 
Yokohama. 

In the event of the loss of the Akindo on her present voyage, this 
Draft will meet with due honor ten days after the fact of her loss 
has reached Yokohama. 

‘ Yours ai 


AS. MARR. 
Draft for Rios 4,000 enclosed. . - 


Hakodate, 4th Oct., 1870, 
Messrs. HowEtt & Co., 
Agents N. ©. Insurance Co. 
Drak Sirs, 
Please Grant Policy of Insurance on the undermentioned articles 
shipped by us per déindo tor Yokohama. 


VALUED AT 

517 bales Seaweed ies a we ~=61,500.00 

15 Guns and Appurtenances ... we 2,000.00 
159,612 Salt Fish ... Kae vee 5,200.00 
In all... vee 38,7000 





Say eight thousand seven hundred Dollars. 
Yours truly, 
BLAKISTON MARR & Co, 
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Hakodate, 4th October, 1807. 
Messrs. BLAKISTON Marr & Co., 

Dgaz Sr1kzs,—In reply to your request of to-day’s date for Insur- 
ance on the Akindo we shall feel obliged by your sending us 4 cer- 
tificate that the repairs effected here since her disaster on the 19th 
July have not disqualified her from the class she previously held. 

Yours truly, 
HOWELL & Co. 
Agents North China Insurance Company. 
G. 


Hakodate, 5th October, 1870. 
Messrs. HowxEt1 & Co., 


Agents North China Insurance Company. 

Deak Sres,—As we distinctly arranged with your Mr. Wilson (at 
which time there were witnesses present) for Insurance per Akindo 
we think it right to inform you before the sailing of that vessel, that 
in the event of loss on the present voyage, we shall hold you re- 
sponsible to the extent of the amount stated in our note of yesterday. 

Yours faithfully, 
e eeehia MARR & Co. 


—_— 


Hakodate, 5th October, 1870. 
Messrs, BLaxistox Mane & Co., 
Hakodate. 

Dzarz Sres,—If our Mr: Wilson agreed verbally to accept your 
risk, we are surprised that you ever considered it necessary to make 
any further application. Mr, Wilson denies ever having accepted 
any risk and therefore the notification that you make even if regular 
business like, is wholly inapplicable and of course we repudiate 
t. 


Before granting you a policy of Insurance we requested you to 
give us 8 survey report, which you are quite able to do. With it, 
we will accept a risk, if it is satisfactory ; without it we decline, and 
shall notify the Agente of the Company at Yokohama and Shanghai 
of our reasons for so doing. 

Yours faithfully, 


NOWELL & Co. 
ae ale China Insurance Company 





Hakodate, 5th October, 1870. 
Messrs. Howe & Oo., 
Agents North China Insurance Company. 

Dak Srzs,—In order to correct any misapprehension you may be 
under regarding Insurance per Akindo, we have to say that yester- 
day we sent such particulars of Insurance as we had stated we would 
do to your Mr. Wilson when we know what we wished to cover. 

At the time of your Mr. Wilson’s agreeing to insure we distinctly 
told him that we never furnished survey reports, nor are we now 
going to depart from that rule. As Agents for Insurance you could 
have satisfied yourselves as to the seaworthiness of the Akindo. 
We still hold you responsible in the event of loss. 

Yours faithfully, 
carci MARR & Co. 


Duan Sras.—We regret the necessity to correspond again on the 
_ subject of your application for Insurance and this letter must close 
it as far as we are concerned. 

Without again referring to the question of acceptance or not by Mr. 
Wilson, we have simply to point out to you that no Insurance is valid 
until the Policy or Risk note is made out, and the premium paid, 
and noamount of verbal acceptance, which we deny, and no amount 
of notification of our responsibility from you can make us liable. In- 
surance like any other contract must be for value received, on both 
sides on agreoment mutually made. 

It is not our custom either, to apply for survey reports, when as 
in the case of the 4kindo, the class of the vessel is well known, but 
under the exceptional circumstances of her accident, and under- 
going repairs at a Port like this, we require to be satisfied, that she 
is—as regards her class—still a first class risk. Unless therefore such 
report is given to us we cannot recede from our refusal. 

Yours faithfully, 
HOWELL & Co. 
Agents oe China Insurance Company. 


————————— 
Wxrtract. 


THE ENGLISH OHURCH AND ATHANASIANISM. 








The final Report of the Ritual Commission is, in ite relation to the 
Athanasian (‘reed, a curiously unamimous confession that the Church 
is hampered with a formula which she does not like, which does not 
at all suit the genius of her own most characteristic piety, which all 
her representative men are anxious either to get rid of or to explain 
away, which they would all be thankful, if they only dared say so, 
never to have had, but whici:, nevertheless, they have not the courage 
to propose simply to strike off. The Commission consisted latterly 
of twenty-nine persons of all shades of thinking, of whom two (Lord 
Carnarvon and Sir R. Phillimore) would not sign at all, because there 
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was 80 much in the Report from which they differed. The mode in 
which the remainder dealt with the Athanasian Creed was thiis:— 
there was not only an absolute majority, but a decided absulute ma- 
jority against every proposed mode of dealing with it, only there was 
all but perfect unanimity against not dealing with it at all. Thus, 
it happened that the suggestion for dealing with it, which had the 
largest minority, some eleven or twelve, perhaps, out of twenty- 
seven who signed the Report, was the one adopted in the Report, 
though thirteen out of the twenty-seven protest against the sugges- 
tion actually made,—allowing it to stand, we suppose, becayse 8 good 
many of them thought that to do nothing at all would be more 
objectionable still. Well, the suggestion thus adopted by the largest 
minority which any one proposition could obtain, is this,—to add to 


the rubric directing the use of the Creed this apologetic and (as many 


of the dissentients point out) conspicuously untrue note :— Note ;— 
that the condemnations in this confession of faith are to be no other- 
wise understood than as a solemn warning of the peril of those who 
wilfully reject the Catholic faith.” Now, it is of course very kind of 
the Commissioners to wish to relieve the minds of the scrupulous, even 
by a pious act of legerdemain, and if Parliament and Convocation 


choose to say, ‘When you repeat one particular form of words the . 
nation agrees not to attach the obvious meaning to it, but to onter- 


tain the thoughts which would be naturally expressed by another 
quite different form of words,’ we do not see how any one can object 
that there is any great deceit in the matter. If I agree with my 
family that whenever J say ‘it rains’ they shall understand me to 
mean ‘it snows,’ and whenever I say ‘it snows’ they shall under- 
stand me to mean ‘ there is a thick fog,’ there is clearly no deception 
in the use (to those who know the cypher) of that very inconvenient 
form of verbal notation. But that this, and nothing elee, is what the 
not very strong-minded proposal of the Ritual Commissioners really 
means, may be obvious to the meanest capacity, if we just quote a 
sentence or two of the Athanasian Creed—which the 8th Article 
says ‘ought thoroughly to be received and believed,” for “ it may 
be proved by most certain warrants of Holy Soripture”—with the 
proposed interpretation opposite it .— 
ATHANASIAN CREED. O’misstONEzRS’ INTERPRETATION. 

‘“‘ Whosoever will be saved be- § ‘“ Whosoever will be saved be- 
fore all things it is necessary that fore all things it is necessary that 
he hold the Catholick Faith. he shall not wilfully reject the 
Which Faith, except every one Catholic faith,—which faith, un- 
do keep whole and undefiled, 1css every one shall take care not 
without doubt he shall perish wilfully to reject, without doubt 
everlastingly. And the Catholick he shall incur peril.” 
Faith is this,” &c. 


“This is the Catholick Faith, “This is the Catholio faith, 
which except a man believe faith- from which, however, a man may 
fully, he cannot be saved. diverge very widely if it be not 

wilfully, and yet not be in peril.” 
Is it possible for any honest man to say that the words which convey 
the meaning on the left-hand column are in any way fitted to convey 
the meaning on the right-hand column? And would not a Church 
which should seriously recommend this timid juggle, almost confess, 
on the very face of things, that it is so encumbered with traditions 
that it is afraid to acknowledge simply its own faith? We are 
utterly disgusted with this little bit of ecclesiastical legerdemain, and 
heariily hope that Convocation and Parliament, in the interest of 
public courage and plain-spokenness, will not endorse this wonderful 
official attempt at non-natural interpretation. 

That it should have crept into the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners at all eeems the more strange, when we come to look at 
the language of the various dissentiente. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury rejoices in the mild “explanation” (?) given to the words of 
the Athanasian Creed, and argues that it is therefore evident the 
words as they stand are open to objection ; he would have preferred 
to omit the creed altogether from the publio service of the Church. 
Lord Stanhope and Lord Portman would have thought it preferable 
to retain the creed, but not to “ enjoin” its use in any of our publio 
services. Lord Harrowby concurs in the new recommendation, not 
because he thinks that it te an explanation of what the creed means, 
for he admits that he “entertains objections to the language of 
certain clauses of the Athanasian Creed,” but for the very English 
reason that he does not think the Commission had power to remove 
the creed from “the position of authority in which the Church had 
hitherto placed it.” Good Lord Harrowby evidently thinks it quite 
right to sap a position of authority which he has no power to sub- 
vert! The Bishop of Winchester (Dr. Wilberforce) very laconically 
states that ho is ‘not eatisfied with the explanatory note appended 
to the Athanasian Creed.” The Bishop of St. Davids, Lord Ebury, 
and Mr. J. A. Smith protest against the compulsory use of the 
Athanasian Creed, “as not only an evil, on account of the effect it 
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produces on many of the moet intelligent and attached members of 
our Church, but as a wrong in itself.” It appears to them “ that in 
adopting such a document the Church both overstept the bounds of 
ite rightful authority, and exercised the usurped authority in an 
uncharitable and mischievous way.” The Bishop of Carlisle is 
dissatisfied with a “ note which, I venture to think, is incomplete as 
an explanation” (say rather, complete ass misrepresentation), “and 
insufficient to meet the ecruples of those who object to the public 
recitation of this confession of our Christian faith.” Mr. Walpole 
says very sensibly, ‘‘ It seems to me to be very objectionable that a 
congregation should be required to affirm and profess the articles of 
their creed in language which obviously and in its natural sense 
means one thing, when the interpretation put upon it says that 
it means another,” and he thinke “the enforced use of it” unad- 
visable. Sir Joseph Napier thinks there was no power to alter the 
' creed, ‘‘ least of all by the imposition of 1 meaning of which the 
words were not susceptible.” Sir Travers Twiss says much the 
same thing, but thinks the rubric enforcing the use of the creed on 
certain feast-days ought to have been modified. Mr. Charles Buxton 
objects to the creed altogether, and objects to the note which misin- 
terprets it. The Dean of Westminster holds a very similar view. 
Dr. Jeremie alsa objects to retaining the creed at all, and objects to 
the note which misinterprets it. Professor Payne Smith objects to 
the public recitation of so intolerant a creed. Dr. Humphrey takes 
the same view, and objects strongly to the note. And sof a word 
is said for the meaning of the creed as it stands, unless it be by Mr. 
Perry, whoee long protest we have not yet seen. Hence it wouid 
appear that the whole Commission, with possibly one exception, 
think that the crsed should be either suppressed or misinterpreted. 
And yet they have not the courage to propose the manly and open 
course | 

Surely it might be obvious to the most feeble-hearted Churchman 
that after the great outcry against the formal declaration of the 
Pope’s infallibility, the English Church would not endanger herself 
by saying openly that so far from claiming to be infallible, she claims 
to be very fallible, and that for a Church claiming to be fallible to 
pronounces a sentence of everlasting damnation on any human-being 
for theological error, or supposed error, is one of the most blund- 
ering of blasphemies, and the most blasphemous of blunders ;—nay, 
that it is as much as the Church’s reputation for really loving the 
Truth is worth to allow such an audacious assumption of infallibility 
to stand any longer in her name. A Church that believes herself 
infallible on theological matters may surely damn error at pleasure. 
But a Church which does not only decline to make such a claim for 
herself, but repudiates it with some energy, should at least have the 
courage of its convictions, and refuse any longer to damn people 
“ ata hazard,” which is what our Church now really does. With 
all her faults,—and excessive timorousness is perhaps her worst,— 
we hold to the faith that our National Church has a life in it which 
will one day make it national in an infinitely stricter sense than it is 
now. But if this is to be so, she must pluck up some courage, and 
show that she can have the heart to say ‘fulse is false,’ and not 
mumble to the people one minute a jargon which she begs them to 
misunderstand the next. Preaching the Gospel is really a matter 
that cannot well stand temporizing. And if ever there were a tem- 
porising, unmanly, shifty suggestion, it is that adopted by these 
Commissioners on the Athanasian Creed.—Spectator. 


Shipping Intelligence. 


_ ARRIVALS. 

_ Nov. 20, New York, American steamer, Furber, 2,000, from 
Bhanghai vid Inland Sea, General, to P. M. 8. 8. Co. ; 

Nov. 20, Sunshine, British steamer, Watson, 281, from Hiogo, 
General, to Aspinall, Cornes & Co. 

Nov. 20, Amiral Protel, Brit. barq., Grant, 316, from S watow, 
Bugar, to Kniffler & Co. 

Nov. 22, Benicia, U. 8. Corvette, L. A. Kimberley, Commander, 
from Hiogo. 

Nov. 22, Japan, Am. Str., 3,600, Warsaw, from Hongkong, 12th 
inst:, Mails to P. M. S. 8. Co. 

Nov. 23, Volga, M. M. Str., 1,400, Boubée, from Hongkong 13th 
inst. to M. M. Co. 

Nov. 24, Sperssvero, Dut. Barg., Hausman, 250, from Takoa, 
46 days, Sugar, to Grauert & Co. 

Nov. 25, America, American steamer, Doane, 3,500, from San 
~ Francisco, Nov. 1, Mails &c., to P. M.S. 8. Co. 

Nov. 26, Stoord, Norn. brig, Kramer, 222, from Tokoa, Sugar, to 
Wilkin & Robison. 








DEPARTURES. 
Nov. 20, Aden, Brit. Str., Andrews, 816, for Hongkong, Mails &o., 
despatched by P, & O. Oo. 
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Nov. 21, Costa Rica, Am. Str., Williams, 2,000, for Shanghai vid 
Inland Sea, General, aig aha oe by P. M.S. 8. Co. 
Nov. 21, Day Dawn, Brit. barq., Sustenance, 398, for Nagasaki, 
ballast, despatched by Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Nov. 21, Caernarvonshire, Brit. barg., Davis, 888, Seeking, ballast, 
uecpend by Wilkin & Robison. 
ov. 22, Derwent, Brit. barg., Gadd, 400, for Hiogo, Rice, des- 
patched by Gilman & Co. 
Nov. 24, Moneka, Am. Str., Fessenden, 550, for Hiogo, General 
epi tae by Smith Baker & Co. 
ov. 24, Satsuma, Brit. barg., Kinmond, 345, Seeking, ballast. 
Nov. 26, Japan, Am. Str., Warsaw, 3,600, for San Francisco’ 
Mails, despatched by P. M. 8. S. Company. 


PASSENGERS. 

Per Aden, despatched 20th instant: For Marseilles—Messrs, 
Winstanley, Staffel, Gondolphi. For Alexandria—Messrs. Galtoni- 
noni, Vucetich, Begnotti, Gherardi, Prato, Mazzochi. For Hong- 
kong—Messrs. Imray, Ried, Mr. and Mrs. Oxley and 2 children, 
Collins, Clarke, Dixon, Cooper, 4 Chinese in the steerage. For 
Singapore—Mr. J. Bloem. For Southampton—Mrs. Curtis an 
$ children. For Suez—Mr. Fornaca. 

For Yokohama.—Mr. M. M. Simmons, Mrs. J. Marshall, 
Mesers. R. B. Baker, A. Warwick, J. F. Twombley, A. Evus, 
R. Lindau, F. C. Spooner. For San Francisco. Mrs. A. Dent and 
servaut, Lieut. G. T. Hutchins, Lieut. C. T. Arnold, U.s.N., Messrs. 
A. M. Knight, and C. Henage. For Chicago.—Mrs. Holcombe and 
nfant. For New York.—Lieut. A.D. Fanshawe, Lieut. B.C. Hooker, 
U.S.N., and 5 in steerage. 

Per Japan, from Hongkong, arrived 22nd inst.: Mesers: F. R. 
Talbot, Hon A. W. Randall and wife, Lieut. Com. Beardslee U.8S.N., 
¥. J. Small, C. Wakefield, J. Pope, W. H. Spencer, H. Young, H. 
Curran, J. Olsen, G. W. Anthony, J. O. More, E. Lawrence. 

Per Volga, from Hongkong, arrived 23rd inst.: Messrs. Satow, 
and Colet. 

Per America from San Francisco, arrived 25th instant: For 
Yokohana—Miss M. Hoeflich, Gen. Kirkham, hter and ser- 
vant, Mrs. Howell, 3 children and servant, Miss S. Lyons, Rev. J. 
H. Ballagh, wife and 2 children, H. J. Adair, Captain W. F. 
Se KS Miss Blass, J. Bush, L. Chose, C. S. Roy, Mrs. V. Dryfan, 
R. McDougal, O. B. Winn, and 4 in the steerage. For Shanghai— 
J. O. Fuleer, A. E. Salter, W. tiamilton, O. F. R. Allen, Col. W. 
Perry Fogg, and 6 in the steerage. For Hongkong—O. H. Burrows 
wife and 2 children, Rev. J. H. Van Doren, Miss Van Doren, R. 
Morales, H: E. Moring, Gen. Le Gendre, M. Harlem, Rev. Dr. 
Scudder wife and 2 children, Messrs. EK. Majoribanks, K. M. 
McKenzie, W. F. Gardner, Mr. D. H. Bailey wife and 2 children, 
Mr. J. O. Wingate and wife, Miss. M. Green, and 661 in the 
steerage. 








REPORTS. 
EXTRACT OF THE LOG OF THE P. & O. Co.'s 8.8. MADRAS. 


October 11th and 12th in a Typhoon off Toyimisaks, 
on the Coast of Japan. 





TIME. Bak. Winn. 
Oct. 11th, 
6 aM. 29.85 N. BE. 
a wi 29.82 - 
8 », 29,82 i 
11 ,, 29.80 . 
Noon 29.78 o 
1 P.M 29.73 s 
3 5 29.73 a 
3» 29.69 es 
4» 29.65 a 
8 , 29.65 % 
Midnight 29.58 - 
Oct. 12th, 
1 aM 29.58 ; 
2, 29.65 » 
8 29.58 ; 
45 29.49 oa 3 29.55 
6 ,, 29.45 |N.E. by N. tojS. E. by E. to 
6 29.40 | N.N. E.to| E.S8. E. to 
8 , 29.33 North East £9.49 
10 , 29 30 North to East to £9.42 
ll » 29.27 | N. by W KB. by N. 29.41 
Noon 29.23 do. do. 29.35 
2PM 29.20 N.N. W. E. N. E 29.283 
45 29.17 N. W. N. E 
5 , 29.17 IN, W. by W,) N. E. by N. 
6 , 29.30 N.N. W. N.N. E. 
7 ” 29.32 W. by N. N. by K. 
8 ,: 29.38 West orth Gradually 
Midnight 29.34 W. by N. by W. rising, 


Remakxs.—Oct. llth, 6 a.m.,—Wind increasing to a gale, thick 
dirty weather. Noon—Heavy gale with hard squalls of wind and 
rain, high mountainous sea. 8 P.M.—Blowing a typhoon with tre- 
mendous sea, and fearfal squalls of wind and rain. (ct. 12th, 8 
a.M.—Hard typhoon with terrific squalls, high mountainous sea. 
Noon—Strong typhoon with terrific sea. 6 P.mu.—Weather clearing. 
8 p.M.—Wind rapidly decreasing, high sea. Midnight—Moderate 
wind and fine, 
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MERCHANT STEAMERS. 











Name. CaPTaIn,. Frac& Rio. Tons. 
America Doane Am. Str. 3,500 
Atalanta Tullis ' Brit. Str. | 680 
Aroostook Borstel Jap. Str. 
Augusta Hubbard Am, Str. 200 
Chieftain McMinnes Brit. Str. | 900 
Clan A'pine Becket Brit. Str. , 1,600 
Giant | Loweil Al. Str. | 100 
Golden Age Cobb Aim, Str. 2,QVu 
Kinsats Preble - Am. Str. ; 79 
Ma Jjras Gaby Brit. Str. © 1,409 
Malacca Kier ' Brit. Str. 1,200 
New York Furber , Am. Str. | 2,00J 
Ohen Maru Mancini ' Am. Str. | 
Otago 'N.G. Str: 800 
Rhein Froom  N.G-Str.! 816 
Sunshine i Watson | Brit Str. , 231 
Jokei Maru Winsor | Am. Str. , 1,100 
Volga Boubsée Fr. Str. | 1,200 
Wilhelmine Emma | Donald Brit. Str. 420 





—— 








From | Argivep. | 
San Francisco | Nov. 26 
Hiogo Sept. 24 
Hakodate Sept. 15 
Hiogo Sept. 5 
Hongkong July 31 
Hiogo | Aug. 28 
Shanghai, &c. ' Oct. 21 
Hiv.z0 / Aug. 24 
Hongkong Noy. 16 
Liverpool Aug. 1 
Shanghai, &e. | Nov. 20 
Kobé Auy. 17 
Chefvo Jan. 2 
Hivozo Aug, 22 
Hioyo Nov. 20 
Hioyo Novy. 17 
Hongkong Nov. 23 
Hivgo June 25 











MERCHANT SAILING VESSELS. 


Name. From | ARRIVED. ConSIGNEES. Destination. Leste 


CAPTAIN |Fscd Ria: Tons. 


| 
































Consiamnsa. Dastixanos, | E™0n 
— 
Raa A} ———— | ee 
P. M. 8S. S. Company Hongkong 
E. C. Kirby & Co. Uncertain 
Japanese Uncertain 
Walsh Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Findlay Richardson & Co.) Uncertain 
Jardine, Matheson & Co.| London, &o, 
Allmand & Co. Uncertain | 
P. M.S. 8. Company | Shanghai, &o. | 
Order Uncertain 
Pp. & O. Company Hongkong | 
Jas. C. Fraser & Co. Uncertain ! 
P. M.S. 8S. Company Shanghai, &. | 29th ins, 
Alinund & Co. Uncertain 
Textor & Co. Uncertain 
Japanese Uncertain 
Aspinall, Cornes & Co, | Uncertain 
A. Heard & Co. Uncertain 
M. M. Company Hongkong —27thing, 
Siber & Brennwald Uncertain | 


ee ee 

















! 
Abbey Bacon | Stevens Am. barq.| 473 | Newchwang June 27 | A. Heard & Co. San Francisco 
Ada | Jones | Brit. ship | 686 | London Oct. 16 | Shaw, Winstanley & Co.| Uncertain 
Adelhied i; Voxe 'N.G.barg.! 210 | Niigata Aug. 1 Japanese Government | Uncertain 
Admiral Protel | Grant Brit. barg.. 316 | Swatow Nov. 20] L. Knifiler & Co. Uncertain 
Albatros Vanelins _N.G.barg.! 425 | Liverpool July 15] L. Knither & Oo. Hiogo 
Andreas | Ebert N.G. ship! 805 | Saigon July 24 Schultze Reis & Co. Uncertain 
Arabie | Miyneot Fr. barq. 380 | Saiyon Sept. 6 | V. Aymonin & Co. Uncertain 
Baltic Jessen | N.G.barg.' 321 | Taku Aug. 24; Chinese Uncertain 
Belted Will ' Hotfman ' Brit. barg.. 420 Hongkong Oct. 23 | Order Uncertain 
Carnarvon Castle =| ‘Terry | Brit. bary.; 728 | Liverpool Oct. 25 , Gilman & Co. Uncertain 
Carl | Petersen N.G. brig) 215 | Taku Aug. 17 | Smith Baker & Co, Uncertain 
Fabius Simmons! Am. Ship | 655 Saigon May 15 | Walsh, Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Falke Gottsche N.G. brig 300 | Nayasaki Aug. 71 L. Knither & Co. Hakodate 
Gaucho Stooks | Brit. burg.) 380 | Yukoska Sept. 3 Fabre Boerne & Co. Uncertain 
G. I’. Roy ; Christie | Brit bary.) 386 | Suigon Oct. 26 |} Augustine Hoard & Co. | Uncertain 
Honitio | Hardy | Am. Ship 447 | New York Sept. 6 | Smith Baker & Co. Uncertain | 
Insulare | Fluriut i Fr. barg. | 560 | Havre Uct. 24 ° French Commissariat Uncertain | 
Jeddo | Corbett | Brit. burg.| 8U0 | Hiogo | Juiy 263 | Cocking & Singleton Uncertain 
Katie | Workmeister N.G. ship) USO | Saigon July 20° Chinese Uncertain 
Landrost Brown | Von Marten .G.barg.} 300 | Newchwang Aug. 17) L. Knifiler & Co. Uncertain 
Lorton ' Love brit. barg.) 519 | London Oct. 15 | L. Knitller & Co. Uncertain 
Maria | Lorentgen © N.G.barg.} 2y3 Amoy / dune 17: Grauert & Co. Uncertain 
Mary Miller Taylor | Brit. bary.| 262° Newchwang , Oct. 20) Aspinall, Cornes & Co. Repairing 
Neue Gienads | Bauer | N.C barg.d 2k | Natyon July ly | L. Kuitller & Co. Uncertain 
Palina ' Jaisar N.G. arg Seo | Honzkong | July 24 L. Knitiler & Co, Uncertain 
Panama | Neilyon t NG. barg.| S000 5 Saison 'duly 23° N. 1. Companys Uncertain 
Pekin | Seymour. Am. brig ow) Newchwang | Sept. 27 | Walsh Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Parsia Stranbeek | eats 455 | Ovon | Aug. 16 | Chinese Uncertain 
Princess Johnson i N.G. brigl 230 | lunskong Aug. 17 | Chinese Uncertain 
Rookwood Hopgood Brit. burg.} 636 | Loudon Nov. 8 | Hecht, Lilienthal & Co. | Uncertain 
Royal Minstrel Coltier | Brit. barg] 417 | Suigon Oct. 23 | Wilkin & Robison Repairing 
Sperssvero Hausman =: Dut. barg.| 200 , Takoa Nov. 24 i) Grauert & Co. Uncertain 
Stag | Brit. burg.| 258 | Bankok June 24 | Augustine Heard & Co. | Uncertain 
Stephanie Schulte | N.G@.bar;.| 300 | Saigon July 14] Grosser & Co. Uncertain 
Stat LBjornsted | Nor. burg.| 369 | Newchwang Oct. 29 | Grauert & Co. Uncertain 
Stoord kramer Norn. brig! 222 | lokoa | Nov. 26! Wilkin & Robison Uncertain 
Triton Asiuussen | N.G. ship} 58u | Hongkong July 81 | L. Kniiller & Co. Uncertain 
Violet Pearce Brit. barg.| 496 | Saigon Nov. 14 | Chinese Uncertain 
Vondel Groubeck Dut. brig | 257 | Newchwang Sept. 23 | Order Uncertain 
| 
{ 
| 
Sean ee 
RECEIVING HULKS. 
Se ee ee 
| | 
Name. MasrEr. Dzsckirtion. Toxs. | AGENTS. - 
| 
. | hates Nee ce ete ie ee eee 
| ‘ 
Acorn Randwick Coal Hulk 400 Wilkin & Robison. 
Amoy Trader | Kuhl Powder Hulk 13) Grauert & Co. 
Ellen Hood | Stewart Store Ship 1,016 Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Eastward Ho Koach Store Ship 380 Wilkin & Robison 
Emelie Goher Powder Hulk 400 M. J. B. NN. Hegt. 
Independence ; Jack Store Ship 220 Fabre Boerne & Co. 
Manila Store Shi 373 British Government 
Mount Stuart Elphinstone Mav Coal Hul 611 Hudeon, Malcolm & Co, 
Shuliumr Ackland Coal Hulk ' 1,557 Wilkin & Robison. 
Howell Store Ship | _1,650 P, & O. Company. 


-———— 
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Hrotes of the Geek. 


RUMOUR reaches us from the United States to the 
effect that the Pacific Mail Steamship Company are about 
to build four iron screw steamers for the line from San Fran- 
cisco to Yokohama and Hongkong. The report, we feel 
bound to say, comes from a source which is worthy of credit, 
and though the contracts have not yet been given out, there 
is little doubt that the steamers will be constructed. With 
the four new steamers in addition to those now running.— 
the “ America,” the “ Great Republic,” the “China,” and the 
“ Japan ’—a fortnightly service could be easily managed. The 
result would be a total subversion of the existing order of 
mails; the P. & O. line would leave Yokohama with very 
diminished mail bags, and the American line would reap an ad- 
vantage which would do much towards making compensation 
for the extra outlay. The difference in speed too would be 
remarkable. At present the mail vid the United States leaves 
Yokohama on, say the 23rd December, reaching London on 
the 3rd February, while the P. & O. mail, were it to leave on 
the same day, would take from seven to thirteen days longer. 
With the new steamers, the passage between Yokohama and 
San Francisco would become much shorter. Theaverage per 
hour might be twelve or thirteen knots instead of eight or nine, 
and several days more would be saved. For our part, we should 
most cordially welcome any such addition to our mail conve- 
niences, and we trust that the United States Congress will, by 
granting the subsidy required by the P. M.S.S. Co., ensure 
a fortnightly American mail for Yokohama. 











Tue latest arrival in Yokohama waters of any ship new to the 
East is that of U.S.S. “Benicia.” This vessel is perhaps one 
of the latest specimens of wooden ship building, and compared 
with others of her class and calibre, she certainly takes the 
pride of place. Compare her with the French men of war 
which are around her, and her clipper built lines at once strike 
the eyeas being of great beauty. She has apparently a some- 
what low freeboard, but her talltapering masts, and the im- 
mense cloud of canvass that she can display when occasion re- 
quires it, betoken fine sailing qualities. Indeed, she has when 
running before a stiff breeze accomplished over fifteen knots 
—not miles—per hour, and it is by no means uncommon for 
her to run twelve or thirteen. This is of course entirely 
under sail, with the screw disconnected and hoisted out of 
the water. Her dimensions will, ina measure, explain to 
those who have not seen her closely, the nature of her build. 
She is 254 feet long, 42 feet beam, 1,900 tons old measure- 
ment, (1,120 new) and she is nominally of 500 horse power. 
She was built in the year 1869 at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire U. S., and her engines were designed by Isherwood, an 
engineer whose theories of expansion have been greatly 
questioned by English authorities; but who bases his repu- 
tation, in great measure, on the engines which he constructed 
and designed for the U. S. Navy during the war. The 
engines are back action and have link connection. Her 
armament is perhaps the most important point about 
her. Nominally she is a fourteen gun ship, but in reality 
the actual number of her guns considerably exceeds that. 
She ‘has on the forecastle a sixty pounder Parrott rifled gun, 
which moving, on a pivot, commands a sweep of the whole 
horizon. On the spar deck she has an eleven inch Dahlgrcen 
smooth bore, which, running on tramways, can be used on both 
sides of the ship, She has also ten nine inch Dahlgreen 
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guns, two twenty pounder howitzers, smooth bore, and one 
rifled of the same calibre. Beside this she has on the quar- 
ter deck four small Dahlgreen smooth bores, which are in- 
tended for the largest boats, and several others which are also 
used for the same purpose. She has about 265 men, includ. 
ing Marines, and twenty-two Officers. The following are 
their names:—L. A. Kimberly, Comdr. Commanding; W. 
Scott Schley, Lieut.-Comdr.and Executive Officer; S. H. Baker, 
Lieut.-Comdr. and Navigator; Seaton Schroeder, Ensign; T. 
C. M. Lean, Ensign; E. K. Moore, Ensign; Theodore T. Wood, 
Ensign; B. B. H. Wharton, Chief-Engineer; Isaac K. McNary, 
lst Assistant Engineer; Arthur J. Pritchard, Paymaster: 
Henry C. Nelson, Surgeon; Wm. A. Corwin, Assistant Sur- 
geon; F. A. Mullany, 2nd Lieut. Marines; E. Bonsall, Boats- 
wain; Geo. P. Cushman, Gunner; Geo. T. Lozier, Sailmaker; 
Wm. H. Rickards, Carpenter; A. K. Bayler, Mate; Geo. 8S. 
Sproston, Mate; Samuel Gee, Mate; D. C. Nicholson, Mate; 
Arthur Schley, Mate; Jos. W. Daly, Paymaster’s Clerk: 

This we must mention is her first cruise. She was put in 
commission on the lst December 1869, and proceeeded from 
Portsmouth N. H. to New York. Thence she went to Port- 
land, Me. in order to attend at the ceremonies of Grones 
Peasopy’s funeral. Leaving thence she went back to Ports- 
mouth, and sailed South on the 2nd March, 1870. Shearrived — 
at Rio de Janeiro on the 10th April, and in entering the har- 
bour collided with another ship, doing such damages as 
cost $11,000 to repair. Leaving Rio on the 6th May she went 
to Cape Town, arriving on the 2nd June, and leaving for Anjer 
Point and Singapore on the 11th June, At Anjer Point she 
was caught in a severe typhoon, but the ship being strong 
and well handled was but little injured, although some consi- 
derable inconvenience was caused by the water getting down 
below. Her dates thence are as follows:—Singapore, arrived 
25th July, left August 1st; Hongkong, August 12th, left. 
August 17th; Shanghai, arrived August 26th, and left six 
weeks after for Cheefoo, where she arrived on the 10th Octo- 
ber. At Cheefoo she took on board some missionaries, who 
had left Tong Chow Foo on account of the uncertain state of - 
affairs, and conveyed them back to their station. The Benicia 
then returned to Cheefoo, where she arrived on the 29th 
October. Thence to Nagasaki, arrived November 2nd, left 
November 10th; Kobe, arrived October 20th, left November 
24th; arrived Yokohama November 22nd. This, it will be 
admitted, is quite a long cruise; with the exception of when 
she entered or left port she was always under sail, and the 
time she made bears us out in our remarks upon her fine 
speed. We understand that she will remain in harbour all 
the winter, and we trust that her officers will find their stay 
a pleasant one. 





It Has been reported by the local press that the Princz of 
Aipzu committed suicide recently on account of some grave 
questions which have arisen between himself and the Govern- 
ment. His friends will therefore be gratified to hear that he 
is alive and well, and has never committed or ever attempted 
to commit suicide, to which he entertains apparently the 
hardiest and most liberal aversion. It was also reported 
there were insurrectionary troubles in Bizen. This is equally 
true. There were some little disturbances in Buzen a short 
while ago, but they were at once quelled. 

There is, however, a question which is at this moment 
producing a good deal of feeling between the advanced Liber 
als and the Conservatives. Our readers may remember, 
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that some little time back, we referred to the forgery of a 
large number of kinsats by high officers in the service of 
the Prince of On1kuzen. The punishment which should be 
awarded to these men is much discussed, for while the 
Liberals are in favour of great severity, the Conservatives 
contend strongly for leniency, and warm feelings have been 
enlisted on both sides. 





Tux pressure put this week upon our columns, and on our 
time by the departure of the mail to day, renders it impossible 
for us to do more than allude to the concert at the German 
Club on Friday evening. With trifling drawbacks it was a 
great success, both musically and financially, and will serve 
to raise still higher the reputation of performances which 


| have always been animated with high musical feeling, and in 


which real earnest efforts in the cause of true art have never 
been wanting. 





FP Weare compelled to publish the current issue of the “Japan 
Mail,” so closely following the last by the arrangement of the 
mails: Owing tothe war the Messageries Maritimes Co. have 
been obliged to run only one steamer per month between Mar- 
seilles and Yokohama, and consequently the French mail ins- 
tead ofleaving on Sunday the 11th, and thus giving us an op- 
portunity to forward the “ Japan Mail,’’ does not leave till the 
25th. In the same way the French mail due in a day or two 
will not arrive till the 19th, and thus we are deprived of any news 
of the war until the arrival of the next English mail. At the 
present time, when the proclamation of peace might have an 
important effect upon business in Yokohama, it is peculiarly 
inconvenient to be thus shut out from communication with 
Europe. The result will be to render us all the more anxious 
fcr the ptoposed fortnightly American mail to which we refer 
élsewhere. 





Twe Japanese huts in the Swamp in this Settlement took 
fire a few days since, but owing to the prompt action of the 
Fire Brigade the fire was confined toa small area, and not 
much damage was done. 


Ow Tuesday next the Amateur “Corps dramatique” of Yo- 
kohama will give their first performance in their new theatre 
on Main Street. The pieces selected for the occasion are the 
Comic Drama of“ Little Toddlekins,” and the Burlesque of 
** Aladdin or the wonderful Scamp.” Both pieces have been 
rehearsed with great care, and we anticipate a great success 
for the first night in the new house. The performance will 
commence at 8.30. 


” Man Temperature of the weck. Fab. 48.30. 





DISPOSAL OF THE SHIMONOSAKI INDEMNITY. 


A Nea proverb which reflects on the universal tendency. 


mankind evinees te count chiekena before they are 
hatched, may very appropriately be levelled at us by the 
readers of the title placed above the present article. But 
we shall not be deterred by this from pursuing the ques- 
tion so widely opened by our recent enquiry into the 
causes, the history and present state of the Shimonosaki 
claims, nor shrink from making something like a sketch 
of the manner in which the Indemnity might by treated, 
provided the four claimants were agreed in thinking that 
the exaction of the remaining two millions of Dollars— 
for with arrears of interest it will amount to this sum— 
would be a grievous hardship to Japan, and almost an act 
of injustice, certainly one of harshness, on their own part. 
In approaching the question, it may be necessary to 
divide it into three heads. Under the first we shall consider 
the unadvisability of taking this large sum of momey 
from the Japanese. Under the second; the question of 
its remission or reduction toa smallsum. Under the 
third; the disposal of the sum, whether the whole, or 
part only of the indemnity be exacted. 
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As regards the first of these points it may be remember- 
ed, that in one of our previous articles on this subject we 
referred to the impoverished condition of the country, 
consequent upon the large unproductive expenditure 
extailed by the Revolution. It must not be supposed 
that because large bodies of soldiers and retainers were 
and are still kept in idleness by the State and the great 
nobles, it is of no moment whether they fight or remain 
at peace. It is quite otherwise. Directly a civil war 
breaks out and large bodies of men are moved from 
province to provice, the whole economy of a country is 
entirely disturbed, and the ordinary avocations of its in- 
habitants are interrupted. Field labourers are pressed into 
the service of the army, the horses and cattle of the 
farmers are taken for means of transport and food; 
camp followers, attracted either by pay, by hope of 
plunder, or other means of subsistence and advantage, 
follow the armies in large numbers, and a general dis- 
location of society ensues. Now, Japan is a very 
poor country. Its accumulated wealth is extreme- 
ly small, and it lives, so to speak, from hand to 
mouth. Nor is it any argument against this position 
that there are rich merchants or bankers here and there. 
Of course it is so. But this reflects only an exceptional 


condition of life, and if the whole wealth of the Empire. 


were portioned out among its twenty millions of inhabit. 
ants, there is perhaps no country in the world, pretending 
to be civilized, in which so small a portion would fall to 
each man’s share. To a nation in this position, the loss 
of two millions of dollars is a very serious thing—a great 
source of distress—so much abstracted from the general 
store of wealth, and so much less available for reproduc. 
tive expenditure. And, as we have already shewn, 
the old condition of the national mind which prompt- 
ed those outrages for which the Indemnity was claimed 
as compensation, has largely changed, and become amen- 
able to many appeals and arguments wholly unheed- 
ed six years ago. Were the Japanese still stubborn, 
sullen, hostile and aggressive, we should be the last 
to hold their brief and support their cause. But 
we gay that it is wholly otherwise. The Government 
requires, as do all Asiatic Governments, to be constant. 
ly reminded of its duties and obligations, and no 
one can doubt that in dealing with children it is an excel. 
lent thing to remind them of the existence of a birch. Yot 
the Japanese are by no means an ungenerous or an unjust 
people. They have some excellent sentiments in relation 
to such matters, and would highly appreciate, not only 
the material gain which a remission of the Indemnity 
would give them, but the feelings which prompted 
that remission. We should therefore be largely their 
benefactors on the one hand, and conciliate them very 
much on the other, were this matter graciously dealt with. 
There is something, too, if we must confess it, approach- 
ing to an appearance of rapacity, if not of meanness, in a 
demand of this kind so long after the outrages which 
necessitated it have been atoned for and almost even 
forgotten. In the early debates of the Japanese Parlia. 
ment reported in our Blue books there are constant refer. 
ences to the avarice of the Western nations. Can we 
not give them one occasion for an eulogy upon our gene- 
rosity ? 

The second question we have to discuss is; the remis- 
sion, or reduction of the claim to asmallsum. The 
advisability of the remission we have already considered, 
though, of course, if done, it should be accompanied with 
such conditions as might be thought fit by the four 
aggrieved powers, and mutually agreed to by the Japan- 
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ese. Commercial advantages would be the best alter- 


natives, and these might even take the form of the aboli- 


tion of those restrictions on trade caused by such societies 
as the Shosha or kindred institutions. We could adduce 
our own experience and that of all the nations who have 
followed our example, to prove the advantages of a free 
trade and the disadvantages of monopolies, and when we 
were prepared to give with one hand, though we demand- 
ed with the other, our appeal and our logic would in all 
probability be more effectual, than if we were to approach 
these abstract and difficult questions without any peace- 


offering in our hand. The reduction of the claim to a 


small sum, say $500,000, would be another way of set- 
tling the old demand; but our own opinion is strongly 
against this. There is stil] the old idea of rapacity cling- 
ing to it, and to this, on grounds of good feeling and 
sentiment, there are strong objections. Besides, this sum 
divided amongst the four Powers would be so small as to 
make the demand and the receipt of the money almost a 
humiliating transaction. 

But let us presume that the claim might be reduced 
to some such amount. How should it be disposed 
of? Should it be divided, and remitted to the Treasuries 
of the four Powers agreeably to their shares? We can- 
uot bring ourselves to think so. We think it should be 
spent in Japan on the foreign concessions, and for muni- 


cipal purposes. The various ports should have shares 


allotted them proportioned to their importance and pros- 
pects. We require roads, better drainage, a water supply, 
gas, 8 clock and bell tower, &c., and these needs increase 
day by day according to our rapid growth, and that of the 
native town. In this matter the Japanese are apathetio, 
the Ministers recriminatory, and the public divided. 
Cannot the old claim be brought in as a lever with which 
to move this cumbrous question P 


But as regards this last point, the disposal of pert of 


the Indemnity, or the whole of it if it is exacted, we 
protest most earnestly against the money going out of the 
country. We have suggested what might be done with a 
small portion of the whole sum, if the claim were limited 
to this. But what should be done with the money were 
the four Governments to exact the whole of it, or rather 
perhaps we should say, retain their hold over the whole of 
it? We think unhesitatingly that it should be spent on 
public works, railways, bridges, telegraphs, harbours, &. 
The Japanese require these things urgently; with them 
there will soon be a great increase of the national wealth, 
and from this, advantages will accrue to ourselves. It is 
useless to attempt to trade with people who have little 
money, and the best wish we can entertain for Japan and 
ourselves is, that all she has she may keep, and that it 
may increase rapidly. We have now a fine opportunity 
of showing the Japanese that there is no antagonism be- 
tween national commercial aspirations and generous sen- 
timents. We preach justice to them; we pretend to 
higher views than any they possess themselves. Let us 
show them that while we have proved our power amply 
sufficient to insist on our rights, considerations of another 
nature sometimes step in to reduce the forfeit we claimed, 
and temper the punishment we awarded. 

We should do ourselves some injustice if we closed 
this article and this subject,—at least for the present— 
without acknowledging that many difficultivs, aud even 
objections of some strength, may be brought against our 
views. But as far as we can see or anticipate these, they 
are no where insuperable; while the objections to the ex- 
action of the Indemnity in its entirety, and specially to 
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drawing the money out of the country, seem to us so 
strong, that we are persuaded the Ministers of the four 
Powers will make some effort to induce their respective 
Governments to waive part of their rights, and to agree 
to some other disposal of the money than that at present 
in contemplation. 


LAWYERS FEES IN YOKOHAMA. 





F the gentlemen—they are entitled by courtesy to the 
term—who represent the Attornies or the Bar of 
England in Yokohama, imagine that by laying informa. 
tions for libel against us, or defending themselves by let- 
ters to the newspapers of almost incredible ignorance and 
vulgarity, they can deter us from pursuing a course on 
which we entered for the protection of society against the 
excessive fees which have notoriously often been exacted 
in Yokohama for legal advice, they wholly mistake the 
temper of this Journal. And they are equally, though 
much more disgracefully wrong, if they imagine we are 
animated by any of those contemptible personal feelings 
against thom which they have shewn towards us, and of 
which we are accused whenever we make a atep to reform 
an evil or redress a grievance. Of them ag individuals, 
we know nothing where the interests of society are oon- 
cerned. For them or their proceedings we care not one 
iota, except in as far as those proceedings are unjust and 
oppressive, when it is our duty to take note of them, 
to call public attention to them, and by this means to 
to bring public opinion to bear on them. We said that 
the fees constantly charged by Lawyers in this place were 
exorbitant and excessive, and we repeat it. 


Instances without namber have been brought to our 
notice during the past week, of fees demanded by and 
paid to lawyers here which are utterly unconscionable, 
and the records of the Kanagawa Consulate bear ample 
testimony to the justice of our charge. These records show 
that in the discretion allowed to the Court by the law of 
England, lawyers bills are constantly taxed to an enor- 
mous percentage. Sometimes it is by twenty per cent, 
sometimes fifty, sometimes by eighty, and even ninety 
per cent. What the feelings of a man may be who sends 
in a claim on another for a given sum, and finds a Judge 
proclaiming its extortion by cutting down his charges 
fifty per cent., we have no conception. But it seems to us 
strange that he should ever dare to look society in the 
face again. Doubtless in the wise and tender economy 
of Nature she provides some pachydermatous condition 
of mind to enable these injured innocents to support the 
sting of such cruel injustice: Certain it is thet they sur- 
vive it, and ultimately seem to grow callous to it. After 
a while they grow blind to the idea that it reflects any 
discredit on them, and possibly the audacity of the at- 
tempt may have some special charm for them and impart 
flavour to their avocations. But they have only a faint 
idea of the vocubulary which alone serves their clients 
with epithets and similes to express the indignation such 
conduct raises. We in no way indicted the whole body 
of lawyers here, be it smaller or larger. We said ex- 
pressly that these excessive charges would “doubtless be 
repudiated by any honest lawyer here.” But no sooner do 
we attack an evil—and the more gangrenous, the more 
sure is the result—than either openly or covertly we find 


ourselves malignantly assailed by those whose vested inte- 


rests soem to lie in its perpetuation, and by those who 
dread the bull’s eye lantern to be turned upon their acts, 
Do people really imagine that the Press has no mission be- 
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aimed at where he was not even thought of, and hag 
placed himsclf in a position before this community which 
leads the members of it to infer, that be possesses all Mr. 
Barnanp’s qualifications for the fate into which that 
worthy and learned Brother of Mr. Jouxson’s hag lately 
been precipitated. 

We have called attention to a great evil—a great 
source of oppression and wrong, and of course the Law. 
yers dislike it extremely. Like Demetrius, they see their 
craft endangered, and the hopes of their gains diminish. 
ed. Of course, there is an uproar. But do they imaging 
that for any fear of them, or their abuse and threats, we 
shall hold our peace ? 


yond the chronicling of news and the circulation of 
advertisements ? Do Englishmen, who owe to it half 
their liberties, imagine that a single man of education 
would devote himself to it were it degraded to this level ? 
Perhaps, indeed, there is too much reason for this belief 
in Yokohama. But we trust it is dying away, and as- 
suredly no efforts of ours shall be wanting to abolish it. 
An earnest and fearless Journalism is the outcome of all 
really healthy society, nor can we endure the thought of 
the Press being associated with mean or unworthy objects 
Who oould read, without a feeling of shame that any 
sheet calling itself an English newspaper should insert it, 
the letter signed “Fact” which appeared in print 
elsewhere on Tuesday evening? Internal evidence was 
amply sufficient to prove that it came from the pen of a 
lawyer; but of what kind of lawyer? Let our readers 
judge for themselves by the following extract — 

“ What uliar personal habit j e ” ae Palas : 
a ator of he Malo goon oth mae tg | a, MF suooton in Chi are earn ome mg 
evidence of his learning, I know not: possibly he may ” grave suspicions as to the security O European tenure 10 
 piok his teeth with a fork, or write furious papers" |the Celestial country. The dire plot which for months 
“ from the recesses Of a bath-tub in vain emulation of” | had been hatching against the Foreigners came to a head 
Marat.” at Tientsin. It is now of no avail to repeat the story of 

Is not this humorous, and humane, and gentlemanlike.? | the fearful sufferings, and the horrible atrocities which 
Does is not reflect credit on the writer of the letter and | attended that sad massacre. We could if we wished tell 
the profession to which he belongs ? Or does it not rather | a tale of unparalleled horror, but those whose lives wer 
show that in all professions there are men who deeply dis- | so cruelly sacrificed are no more, and it is useless to again 
grace and degrade them, and from whom anything may be | repeat a history which must make the blood run cold in 
expected, but honour, humanity and good manners ? the veins of our readers, It is more of the subsequent 

As regards Mr. Ross Jounson’s motion, it was best |events; the attempts at peaceful reconciliation; the 
met by a statement, which will be further supported by | haughty refusals of the Chinese, and the mission of 
affidavit, that his name did not even cross our mind at |Cuune-How to Paris, that we would speak. (Count 
the time the article was written. But Mr. Jounsoy’s line | RocucHouarrt, as we all know, demanded the execution 
of argument in adjusting to the own head acap which 
was certainly not made for him, is worthy of some 
analysis. He claims to be “ the leader of the Bar in the 
Japanese Empire.” Five minutes before this he had 
claimed to be the only barrister. Now this, we confess, 
is a distinguished, and indeed, a unique position. The 
only thing it reminds us of, is that class of in/fu- 
soria which have convertible heads and tails. Look 
at them one moment and they are all head; the next 
they are all tail. The natural aspirations of a barrister 
are bent towards the lead of his circuit. Mr. Jonn- 
gon is a barrister, and not only shares these ambi- 
tious aspirations, but has actually achieved them. His 
sole misfortune consists in the fact that he has no com- 
petitora, and therefore no juniors. By forgetting the 
special feature of his leadership, therefore, Mr. Jonnson 
may cherish the most gratifying illusions in regard to his 
position. It is quite open to any man to call himself king, 
nor perhaps would society deal otherwise than tenderly 
witb the enthusiast who so styled himself. The claim 
would most probably provoke a smile, and inferences 
anything but complimentary to the judgment of the 
Pretender. But so long as the non-existence of subjects 
was frankly admitted, the law would hardly step in 
between the dreamer and his Paradise. It would be well 
for Mr. Jounson, however, to be a little closer in his 
logic and more moderate in his ambitions. He cannot 
be at once the leader of the bar and the only barrister; 
nor is it discreet for him to speak of himself as the 
leading barrister in an Empire where he insists that he 
alone practices. And in conclusion, we will give Mr. 
Ross Jounson a piece of advice. The sooner he discards 
these notions about the leadership of the bar, and realizes 
his own entire insignificance, the better it will be for 
himself, By cherishing them, he has imagined himself 
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AFFAIRS IN CHINA. 





HE recent events which have succeeded each other in 


of Tseng-kwo-jui, and the two district Mandarins who un- 
questionably participated—all however, as particepes crimi- 
vis with another more powerful than either—in the direc. 
tion of the massacre. The governers of China could come 
to no arrangement; weak, corrupt and unscrupulous they 
found themselves in a difficulty from which they saw no 
escape, they were bound hand and foot by the unconquer- 
able obstinacy of the Mandarins, and were fain at last to 
call to their aid the opposite party, by whose intervention 
Prince Kuna succeeded in procuring the assent of the 
Mandarins to the terms which have already been made 
public. Twenty actual murderers were to be executed; 
the district magistrate and the Prefect banislied to 
the Amoor, and certain money compensation was to be 
made for actual losses. And these oonditions, 80 00- 
toriously insufficient that Count RocuecHovarr refused 
to accept them, were offered as the most satisfactory 
settlement the Chinese Government could make. The 
Mandarins were obstinate, and as to the execution of their 
brother officials, it was entirely out of the question. And 
even the terms they have granted have not been carried 
out, for the twenty actual murderers have had substitutes 
found for them, and sixteen of the latter have been 
executed. Not, huwever, with the degradation which 
should ordinarily attend such atrocious crimes, but the 
victims were loaded with silks, were treated as oriminale 
of the highest rank, and were to all appearances, men 
going to some religious ceremonial instead of to death. 
The two mandarins have not got—and never will 
get—any farther on their journey to the Amoor than 
Pekin, and the much talked about compensation resolves 
itself into so many thousands of taels. 
Still it is evideut, the Chinese are not quite satisfied with 
the part they have played : they feel that they have acted 
in a manner that is, to say the least, weak and puerile, 
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and though the Shanghai Cycle—whose Chinese sympa- 
thies are well known—may aver that the Chinese regard 
the matter from a different point of view to the Foreign- 
ers, they cannot but feel, that to allow a mob to massacre 
helpless and inoffensive women is anything but compati- 
ble with the duties of a Government. In consequence they 
have sent as Ambassador to Paris, Cuvne How, who, there 
is no doubt, was the mainspring of the whole massacre 
If we read a letter from the Shanghai Chamber of 
Commerce to the London Committee of China merchants 
we shall see how true the accusation is. Cauuna How had 
been trusted by the Foreigners; he had always shown 
himself eminently favourable to them, and he was the 
last person that they would suspect of any treachery to- 
wards them. But he it was who deceived them; it was 
Cuuna How who massacred the people at Tientsin, and 
yet the Celestial Government has assurance, we might say 
impudence, enough to send this arch criminal to Paris in 
order to clear his Government, and with the Government 
himself, of auy complicity in the crimes. The Shanghai 
Chamber of Commerce we may be sure does not spare 
him. It comments in the first place upon his supposed 
friendship for the Foreigners, and then it says :—~ - 


“ Although the scope of the mis-ion of Chung-how should be limit- 
ed to respresentations at Paris in connection with his personal s'.are 
in the Tientsin massacre, it is necessary to inform your Committee 
that its reception may have an important effect on the position of 
Foreigners generally in China, and even on the prospects of trade. 
Our relations with the Chinese are of such # nature as to bind all 
classes of Foreigners by a coinmon interest. ‘Ihe victims of the 
Tientsin outrage were not French alone, but of various nationalities, 
British included. Your Committee may therefore be in a position, 
if only indirectly, to influence the decision of the governments to 
which the Mission may address itself ; in which hope we would now 
urge the special objection which the Foreign communities in China 
entertain to the official reception of Chung-how by any civilized 
power. Thnt objection is nothing less than Chung-how’s supposed 
complicity in the barbarous murders of the twenty-one Europeans 
who were living under his protection. Chung-how was at the head 
of the executive, civil and military, of Tientsin at the time when 
that horrible atrocity was perpetrated in open day, and he had held 
that responsible position for ten years, during which time he was in 
constant communication with the Foreign Consuls and others.” 

“The plot appears to have been generally known throughout the 
north of China for some time previous to its denouement. The 
Britieh Consul Mr. W. H. Lay took so serious a view of affairs, that 
he warned Chung-how three distinct times, on the 18th and 20th, 
and finally on the 21st of June; yet not only was no precaution 
taken by Chung-how to prevent disturbance, but the letters were 
left unnoticed. When the attack had actually commenced, on the 
21st, Chung-how still denied all protection to the Europeans, al- 
though he had six hundred disciplined troops under his immediate 
command on the spot.” 

“Qhung-how enjoys high rank in the Chinese Empire, being 
designated by His Imperial Highness Prince Kung, as “ Honorary 
Guardian of the Emperor of the third-class, wearing & button of the 
first rank, decorated with adouble-eyed Peacock’s feather, Lieutenant 
General of the Ourdia Red Banner, Vice President of the Board of 
War and Superintendent of Trade for the three ports.” As far as 
his personal and official qualifications are concerned, therefore, 
Chung-how would have been in every way acceptable as an emissary 
from the Chinese Government to Foreign powers; indeed, as con- 
trasted with the obscure character of the “ co-envoys’’ who accom- 
panied the late Mr. Burlingame to America and Kurope, the ap- 
pointment of Chung-how as ambassador would have been a mark 
of actual respect to the governments to whom he was sent.” 


Thus we see plainly that Cuune How is the chief ori- 
minal, and we cannot but regard this as an open insult to 
the civilized nations to whom he is deputed. To send the 
principal murderer as an Ambassador to the country to 
which the murdered belonged, is an open, if not an intend- 
ed, outrage. We can scarcely at this moment foresee 
what will be the result of Cuune-How’s visit to Paris. 
The war in France is not yet concluded, and the French 
Government may be almosta thing of the past by the 
time Cuunc-How arrives; but there is one thing certain, 
and that is, that the French Government should plainly 
accuse him of his share in the massacre; should point out 
to him that it was he who refused to prevent the murders 
when he was amply able to do so, and should, in conse- 
quence, refuse to hold any official intercourse with him. 
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To do this, will show that whatever may the position of 
France in Europe; notwithstanding the harrasing position 
in which she is placed—for the Chinese presume upon 
this— she is determined to assert her position in the 
East. England, on her part, should adopt the same plan. 
A British subject was killed, and the Government should, 
once and for all, refuse to negotiate with Couna-How. But 
it is apparent to all in any way acquainted with the course 
adopted by the Chinese at the present time, that this in real- 
ity forms only a part of the aggresive policy whioh the Chi- 
nese are now carrying out towards the Foreigners. Cxuna- 
How when he passed through the Foreign concession at 
Shanghai, had the assurance to take with him bis armed 
guard, a clearly illegal proceeding, and he was received on 
board the Godavery, which was to take him south, with 
almost regal honours. Asa further instance of this Chinese 
policy we may mention that the Hon. W. H. Sewanp 
was denied an audience with Prince Kuna, and he was in 
addition treated elsewhere in Pekin with rudeness and dis- 
courtesy. This was but a poor return for the lavish hos- 
pitality which Mr. Sewann displayed towards the mem- 
bers of the Burlingame mission when in America. Apart 
from the formal reception which was naturally accorded 
them at the Foreign Office, Mr. Sewanp entertained them 
day by day at his private residence; showed them every 
courtesy in his power, and, by his exertions secured the 
admittance of China into the comity of nations. And 
this is the return the rulers of China make, They check 
him at every turn, they refuse him admittance on a trans. 
parent plea of illness, and send him away without courtesy 
and without honour. 


The fact is the Chinese have not yet learnt to compre- 
hend the European character. Nine years ago when the . 
Tientsin convention was signed, the Chinese held us in 
awe and respect, for we had made a display of physical 
power which was eminently calculated to produce a 
humiliating effect. Lord Patmersron, then at the head 
of the government at home, acted in a vigorous and deter- 
mined manner towards the Chinese; his opinion was 
that “wherever British property was in peril there the 
duty of British men of war lay” and as a consequence 
the British residents in China felt thomselves seoure. 
But a change has come over the spirit of the dream. 
Men of the “peace at any prize” stamp ‘have come 
to govern England’s destinies, and dearly will she pay 
for it. Conciliation and kindness were to be the ruling 
spirits in all dealings with the Chinese. Like the Qua. 
kers who would conciliate the red Indians of the American 
prairies, the Chinese were to be poaxed into submission, 
and the intrusion of British commerce into their ports 
was to be had by honeyed words and golden promises. 

But what a mistake, and how disastrous that mistake 
has already proved. Lord CxarEnpon, reversing the 
order established by Lord Patmersron, issued a notice 
making officers of gun boats responsible for the landing 
of their troops without need, or the witholding them 
when necessary. Naturally the Chinese soon. discover- 
ed the altered condition of affairs, and like all bar- 
barous or semi-civilized nations they mistook a desiro 
to conciliate, for fear and dread. The Chinese Go- 
vernment, has an absurd theory that it is sublime 
in its lofty elevation above the heads of other Gov- 
ernments, and notwithstanding the example we have 
made of them on several occasions, they still con- 
sider ug barbarians, and would, if they could, treat os 
as such. Ever since 1861 the Chinese have—to use a 
simile—been pushing out pawns, first here and then 
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there, all the while taking care, like skilled chess players, 
to back them up with strong pieces. We, on the other 
hand, afflicted with the “Burlingame mania” have been 
conceding each square as the power advanced. We have 
‘hacked down,” as the Americans say, on many occasions 
when: we should havo put on a bold front, and the result 
is that the Chinese are anxious now-—and are probably 
prepariag—to drive the Foreigners into the sea, or at 
beat to confine them to a small strip of land. We say 
“ probably,” but “ certainly” would be a far more correct 
term, for it is unquestionable that the Forts at Taku and 
many other places—~not to mention the army which is 
being dilligently drilled—are all in first class order. 
The Taku Forts, indeed, should levelled as part retri- 
bution. for the Tientsin massacre, but in this matter 
again we see the weak policy which is rapidly and 
aurely driving the Joreignerg out of China. If 
we wish to preserve our position in the East 
there must be na half measures. There is a strong 
party whose great desire is to shut the Foreigners out of 
their country, and it is their determination to carry out 
thei purpose by fair meana or foul. But if the English 
and the French Governments united, make a determ- 
ined resistance, throw aside the sham cloak of conci- 
liation—for by this time both must see its fallacy—and 
enter with one aocord into a contest to ensure the security 
of Foreigners in China, there is little doubt that the Chi- 
nese will give way. They have felt British and French 
gteel before this, and doubtless have a lively remembrance 
of its powers, and will not attempt resistance; but if they 
should, they will find that England in this case would fol- 

low Poton1us’ advice to his son :— 

Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel, but, being in, 
Bear it, that the opposer may beware of thee. 
and will rue the day they dragged England into a quarrel. 
WHITH SLAVES, 

|. egaeuaraeie fe, as may be readily surmised from our re- 
cent article on the subject, we are entirely in favour 
.of the exportation of the Chinese coolies to the United 
States and South America as labourers, still we are equal- 
ly in favour of their being kindly treated by their em- 
ployere and masters. In the United States, we are hap- 
py to be able to say for the oredit of the American na- 
tion, the Chinamoen are fairly dealt with. We do not 
allade to the Anti-Ooolie Association, for it is the creed 
of ita members to maltreat every Chinaman they can; 
but, aa a general rule,, John Chinaman is well cared for 
and honestly treated throughout the United States. Men 
like KoopmanscHaP engage the Chinamen in their own 
country, fora term of years, or for the eccomplishment 
.of a certain contract; the coolies are then taken to San 
Francisco in the Pacifico Mail Steamers, and thence to the 
interior in third class railway carriages. They are well 
cared for in every part of their journey, are well 
fed, and they receive medical attendance and advice 
gratis. Such terms as these are unquestionably an 
advantage to the Chinamen, and we rejoice to see that 
the immigration of the coolies is by no means falling off. 
On the other hand those Chinamen whose fortune 
takes them to the South American regions are treated 
with most inexpressible cruelty. The agents in China, we 
are given to understand, charge each coolie about $300 for 
the passage, which the agent sccures for $40. The man’s 
family is otten sold to pay the debt, and the worst phases 
of negro slavery are thus recalled in all their horrible 
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reality. In Peru the Chinamen have been treated worse 
than in any place; their pay has been reduced to the 
lowest point; their food has been scanty and bad, and 
the lash has been made to take the place of kindness 
and conciliation. Can it be wondered then that the 
Chinese attempted to take a direful revenge? The over- 
seers and owners, confident in the power of the whip and the 
persuasive eloquence of the torture, remained in blissful 
ignorance of the plots which the Chinese matured 
without detection or observation. Five thousand two 
hundred coolies were in the neighbourhood, and of these 
more than three thousand were implicated in the fearful 
scheme. The overseers were at dinner quietly discussing 
the way the money sent to pay the labourers should be 
employed, when a crowd of Chinese burst into the room. 
The work of slaughter commenoed, and every white man 
agave one was killed outright. Leaving this place, the 
coolies went to the adjacent hacienda of Galpon and there 
repeated the cruelties they had before perpetrated. Wo. 
men and children were subjected to tortures and indigni. 
ties which it makes the blood boil to think of. Death 
was the fate of all, and even the bodies were hacked 
and mutilated beyond recognition. At last some overseers 
and owners apprised of the Chinese advance, made a stand 
at a chapel, and finally at a village, and the Chinamen hav- 
ing lost some three hundred of their forces, dispersed, and 
fled to the hills where the troops have gone to capture them, 

No doubt all this is very dreadful. It is horrible to 
think that weak women should be go maltreated, and 
that others should, in the ferocity of their revenge, so 
eutirely divest themselves of the characteristics of the 
human being, But it must be remembered that the 
Chinamen had passed through months, it may be years, 
of torture, before they plucked up courage to revenge 
themselves ; for every horror they committed, for ever 
woman they maltreated, hundreds of Chinamen had suffer- 
ed previously, and we say again—can it be wondered that 
the Chinese took their revenge P 


But the coolies are ill used in other places besides 
Peru, On board ship they are in many cases made to 
undergo worse torture than was formerly practised on 
the negro slavers. One story of suffering is worth repeat. 
ing. The San Salvador ship Dolores Ilgarte arrived at 
the Sandwich islands in the latter end of last August, 
having on board 600 coolies and being seventy-two days 


out. Now read the story as told by the correspondent 
of the New York Herald :— 


“ For three weeks after leaving port the coolies were not permitted 
on deck. They were stowed between decks in four rows, two .amid- 
ships and one in exch wing, a space sixteen inches wide being allotted 
to each individual. After the three weeks’ imprisonment below, 
under grated hatchways, the coolies were allowed to come on deck in 
gangs of fifty, for one hour, for the purpose of exercise. The deok 
was in charge of sentries, armed to the teeth, besides carrying a cat- 
o’-nine-tails. The after part of the deck was separated from the main 
deck by barricades, defended by carronades. Inorder to get the amount 
of exercise necessary in the time allotted, the men were compelled to 
move lively, being incited thereto from time to time with the lash of 
the cat. Soon after being allowed to come on deck, some difficuly 
occurred between the crew and a gang of the Chinese, which resulted 
in the jumping overboard of a number of the coolies ; our informant 
said eighteen. After getting well out into the Pacific, all hopes of 
release from this involuntary bondage, by overpowering the crew, 
died out, and the coolies settled down in despair. Soon it beeame 
necessary to allowance them; and we were given a dish in whieh 
their food and water were served out to them. After careful weigh- 
ing and measuring we find that they were given one pound of boiled 
rice, and lesa than a pint of water per diem. Some of them had not 
been able to expend the advance paid to them in the barracoon at 
Macno, and consequently had a few dollars withthem. They state 
that when pangs of thirst became unbearable they. would 
hold a dollar up through the gratings and call for water, when a 
pot of water would be given them and the money retained. They 
were frequently whipped, from twelve to twenty-four stripes being 
inflicted each time. The sentrics kicked and cuffed them continual- 
ly. During the voyage about twenty-five deaths occurred. The 
mate declared that at night the stench from the main hateh was 
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overpowering. To use his own language. “You could not hold) tributing we believe one-half. Of the architectural beauty 
6) 


your head over the hatch one minute without vomiting.” Th 
condition of the ship and coolies on the arrival here was misrerable.” 


Can anything be more fearful? Years ago when 
slavers carried away the negroes from the sbores of 
Africa, the torments and terrors of the voyage cannot 
have been worse than were those of the poor Chinese 
coolies, who fondly hoped they were going to a land 
of plenty and comfort. Such emigration of Chinese we 
unhesitatingly oppose. Many countries require the cheap 
unlimited labour afforded by the Chinese coolies: the 
United States; Pern; indeed all parts of South America, 
and the Sandwich Islands would profit by importing 
coolies, but there must be no slavery. The United States 
has set an example of humanity and kindness to the 
new citizens, which could be advantageously copied by 
every other nation employing Chinese labour. The 
eoolie “trade” must be abolished by some means or 
other. Pablio opinion is against it, and in Honolulu, where 
the ships usually put in when on the way to South 
America, the feeling is very strong. The planters require 
coolie labour—free labour be it understood—bnt at present 
it is prohibited. One of the papers, however, proposes 
the following terma for the regulation of the importation. 


1. That the ooolie trade, as now carried on, should be abandoned, 
it being contrary to the spirit of the age and civilisation and in- 
jurious to the prospective interests of this group. 

2. That free immigration of white or colored labourers, from any 
fore country—-Europe, America, China, Japan or elsewhere— 
should be encouraged, especially of families. 

8. That all the restrictions forbidding the introduction of immi- 
grants as laboruers be repealed and that open encouragement be 
given to any parties to introduce free labourers. 

4. That the proper position of the government is to act not as 
principal in immigration enterprises, but as protector of immigrants, 
making all necessary regulations and impartially enforcing them. 

5. That the master and servant law, being unconstitutional, ought 
to be amended, and the penal clause, in particulur, should be 
abolished. 

6. That labour contracts, mutually and knowingly entered into, are 
& necessity in every branch of industry; but all attempts to enforce 
them by penal enactments are despotic. 

7. That free labour tends to the physical and moral improvement 
of the labouring classes, secures the largest prosperity and happiness 
of masters, and is the only wise system to be encouraged in this or 
any other country. 


These are decidedly our own views. The coolie 
“trade” is obnoxious to every man possessed of one spark 
of humane feeling, but coolie importation under fair and 
equable contracts is eminently desirable. Cannot the 
United States, the country most interested in the matter, 
and England, who has always proved herself anxious and 
willing to put down anything approaching slavery, -do 
something for the extinction of the traffic in human 
beings? -It is an outrage on the civilization of the period, 
and sooner or later must be abolished as a foul stain 
upon the spirit of the age. 


CHURCH ACCOMMODATION. 





ERHAPS few announcements will be more welcome 
to the Yokohama community, or more likely to give 
satisfaction when the desiga is ultimately carried out, 


than the proposition made public through the local press 


during this week by the Committee of Christ Church. 
This proposition, as our readers are aware, is to give in- 
creased Church accommodation, and so to provide at once 
against a necessity which has gradually become more 
and more urgent, until that now the provision is most 
imperative. The present building, commenced about the 
end of 1861, was opened for Divine Service on October 
I8th 1863, providing about 225 sittings. It was erected 
at an expense of Three Thousand Dollars, exclusive of the 
entire Church Furniture. This amount was raised on 
loam paid: off in- 1868-4, the British Government con- 
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of the fabric itself we cannot speak in terms of com. 
mendation ; however, the building has been till lately suf- 
ficiently commodious for our wants, and what it lacked in 
architectural design hag, to a great extent, been otherwise 
compensated for,—considering its cheapness as well as the 
resources available at the time—by its firmness of con- 
struction and the extreme durability of its framework. 
The exterior certainly has not an ecclesiastical appear. 
anoe, and on entering the building the feeling that it is @ 
Church would hardly be aroused, were it not for the 
Church Forniture, showing that this latter and the fabric 
were not designed at the same time nor by the same 
individual. Some four years ago there was a talk as to 
the desirability of a new Church, and unless we are 
mistaken designs were prepared, but the estimated 
amount of thirty thousand dollars, to say nothing of oone 
tingencies, seemed beyond the means of our community 
then, and certainly it has been beyond our means since, 
owing to the continued depression of trade in Japan. The 
experience so dearly purchased in Shanghai has taught 
Yokohama a lesson as to any speculative efforts in Church 
building, and though considering the number of Foreign 
Residents, our average congregation on Sundays equals 
that at Shanghai, we have been glad to find that in Yo. 
kohama there has been a decided reluctance in incurring 
in church matters expenses which could not readily be 
met, and which could not be expected to receive the 
sanction of the Home Government. 

But as there is no doubt that Yokohama has outgrown 
the limits of its Church accommodation, the members of 
the Church Committee in conference with the Consular 
Chaplain have for some time been considering the best 
means for securing ampler provision. It must be remem- 
bered that of the 225 sittings at present available, a con- 
siderable number are set aside for the use of the British 
Legation and Consulate, and besides these a far greater 
number are unappropriated, so as to accommodate the 
members of the Mercantile Marine and other visitors 
or strangers attending our services. Making then 
these allowances (and we think them very just,) 
the number of rentable sittings is reduced to about 
160. These are all occupied, and as applications haue 
already been made for 40 more, the members of the 
Church Committee are certainly justified in adopting the 
course proposed, especially as there is good reason to be- 
lieve that during the next year or two applicants wiil be 
sti!l on the increse. We must bear in mind also that 
the “coming” organ will require a little more space 
than is occupied by the Harmonium, in fact it will 
require @ space of at least 160 square feet. The 
Committee in considering the necessity of “increased” 
accommodation have confined their deliberations to what is 
properly included under that term, and have most wisely 
we think abstained from putting forth the space required 
for the organ as a plea for enlarging the Church. Yet if 
we are to have the organ, room must be found for it, and 
the contemplated arrangements provide for this necessity 
in the best possible manner. As we cannot afford at pre- 
sent to build a new Church, the only resource is an en- 
largement of the present one, and this can easily be done 
by throwing out, on what we may call the South Side of 
the Church, an aisle of 16 feet wide running the whole 
length of 60 feet. This will provide atleast 100 addi- 
tional sittings, besides allowing an arrangement whereby 
the organ may have its proper position in the Church, a 
position which fortunately in our climate secures the 
greatest equability of temperature, and this is a matter 
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of paramount importance. A survey upon the fa- 
bric has been held by two of the most practical men 
in Yokohama, one a Civil Enginecr and the other an 
Architect, and they report that the proposed addition will 
materially increase the strength of the structure. We 
have seen the plans as drawn by Mr. Bripcens, and they 
are so admirable that the Community may congratulate 
themselves on soon having a building worthy of being 
called a Cuurca. So far as the fabric will allow—and 
that is toa very great extent—instead of a non-descript 
architecture, we shall have Gothic arches and Gothic win- 
dows, opportunity being taken of the alterations to make 
considerable corresponding improvements in other parts 
of the building. The Congregation will also have the 
advantage of another means of ingress and egress, as the 
addition includes a neat Gothic porch near the Eastern 
corner of the new aisle, and opening upon the footpath 
now being made along the strect. The expense of these 
alterations is estimated at fifteen hundred dollars, a 
sum already offered on loan extending over two or 
three years. We would suggest that a neat fencing 
of stone, with iron railing above, be put up instead of the 
present unsightly hoarding. This will add somewhat to 
the expense, but as the appearance of the building will be 
vastly improved, the money would be well spent. It 
would be advisable, we think, to obtain a loan of eighteon 
hundred dollars, as it will be necessary to make provision 
for lighting the aisle for Evening Service, as well as to 
meet certain other expenses which may not have entered 
into the estimate. 

The late Treasurer, Mr. WINSTANLEY, carefully consider- 
ed this proposed alteration before his departure to Eng- 
gland, and preparéd a Circular on the subject now taken 
up by his successor. The Committec, we understand, hope 
to lay the project before the British Minister in the course 
of a few days, and afterwards the Consul will be invited 
to call a mecting of Church Subscribers asking their 
further sanction in accordance with the Regulations laid 
down by the Foreign Office. On the matter to be sub- 
mitted to the mecting there can be but ono opinion—a 
hearty approval. In the interests of the Church we only 
wish that the amount could have been raised without a 
loan payable out of the pew rents, but as the Community 
have been heavily taxed this year, we see no other way of 
obtaining the funds. However it is not improbable that 
before the three years, or even two, are expired, the loan, 
in part at least, will be met by occasional contributions, if 
not by public subscription. 


Law Weport. 


H. M. CONSULAR COURT. 
KanaGawa, December 2nd, 1870. 
The Queen on the Prosecution of 
H. ©. Ross Jounsow v. W. G. Hows. 
Before Mr. Vice-Consul RobERrson. 


This was a motion for a rule nisi calling upon the Defendant to 
show cause why a warrant on a criminal information should not be 
granted against him, upon an affidavit showing that the said Defen- 
en intended to defame the plaintiff by publishing a libel against 
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Tho alleged libel was an article in the Japan Mail of the 26th 
November calling attention to the extravagant fees constantly 
charged by lawyers in Yokohama, but in which the complainant’s 
name did not appear! 

The Defendant in reply to the motion pleaded that no writing, 
whatsoever constitutes a libel unless it reflects upon some particu- 
Jar person. The party complaining must, by the laws of England, 
show himself to be specially pointed at by the alleged libel. The 
complainant was in no sense pointed at, nor did his name even cross 
the Defendant’s mind during tho writing of the article as furas he 
can recall his thoughts at the time. In any information for a libel, 
the Court must see that the libellous mutter be directly applicable 
to the party complaining. Implication and constructive charge will 
not do. A libel must be shewn to be clearly pointed. 
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The complainant stated in his motion that he was the only barria- 
ter in Japan. In reply it was stated that there are attorney's prao- 
tising as advocates both inthe English and American Courts, and 
that there is a barrister in Kanagawa who though inhibited from 
practising at this time, was practising until lately, 

That the alleged libellous matter refers to the igre as well as the 
present. and can in no sense therefore he said to be specially 
pointed at the Complainant. That the laws of England permit 
of a free and liberal discussion by the Press of such questions as 
society is interested in, and that the impugned matter contains 
nothing which had not for its object the good of society. To pretend 
that such matter as that contained in the article in question is 
libellous, would be to strike at the root of an institution to which 
Englishman owe half their liberties, and deprive society of one of its 
best and most efficient protectors. 

That the charges of lawyers and barristers are proved to have 
been constantly oxcessive by the records of the Court, which 
has on many occasions exercised a wise discretion and largely 
reduced them, . 

That the good of socicty was the sole object of the impugned mat- 
ter, and there was not the elighest malicious intent to libel or de- 
fame. 
And that, lastly, there is not a shadow of ground or exouse for 
this frovilous and vexatious complaint which the Court was ao: 
cordingly prayed to dismiss. 

Mr. JouNson, ina speech which would justify any amount of 
unfavournble comment, and admirably illustrated some, at least, of 
the reflections made in the impugned article, contended that the 
matter was pointed at him and referred to authorities in support 
of his case. 

As it appeared a question whether the Defendant's viva voce state- 
ments could be reccived in evidence, His Honour adjourned the 
case until Wednesday to give Defendant the opportunity of making 
affidavit of the statements on which be relied for his defenoe. 





gxrtract., 


ENGLAND’S NEUTRALITY. 

We publish to-day two letters which deserve to be read and con: 
sidered. One is written to us from Germany, the other from Franoe, 
and each is a bill of indictment against the policy of passive Neu- 
trality our Ministry has pursued. We are loaded with reproaches, 
qualified, it may be said, in some degree by regret, and expressed in 
language often identical in terms, though attacking us from opposite 
sides. Itis worth notice also asa singular fact that. though the 
resentment felt on the part of Germans and Frenchmen is thus 
brought passionately before us in letters from Germany and France, 
tho first letter is not written by a German, nor the second by a 
Frenchman. It isan Englishman long resident in Germany who 
writes to tell us what he hears on every side, even among those who 
are known as friends of England, and he says he finds it difficult to 
answer the reproachos levelled at his nation. It isa Belgian who 
writes to us from Elbouf to denounce our selfishness and our in- 
gratitude to France, and he warns his countrymen to put no trust 
in the promises of our Ministers. 

“Your policy of non-intervention, as carried out by your Ministry, 
“simply means that you will submit to any indignity yourselves, 
“that you will look calinly on at any wrong inflicted on your neigh- 
“ bours, rather than risk responsibility, rather than shed your blood 
“or spend your money.” Who is it that says thisP Is it France 
complaining that we do not interpose to prevent the seizure of her 
Provinces. No; it is Germany eccusing us because we have not 
actively assisted her. ‘‘ Your Ministers love peace too much to 
“embark in war, even though it be just and necessary.” Who is 
this accuser? It is our Belgian correspondent speaking the voice of 
France. It will be thought rather hard that it should bea Belgian 
who thus turns against us. If anything was made plain before the 
separation of Parliament at the end of the Session, it was the reso- 
lution of the country that Belgium should not be made the victim of _ 
any belligerent. When the Lord Mayor told the Ministers at the 
Manison House that Neutrality must not mean peace at any prices 
referring most distinctly to our obligations towards Belgium, he 
expressed the sentiment felt by the nation. But we need not be in: 
dignant with our Belgian friend. The vividness of his sympathy 
for the sufferings of the people among whom he dwelle has made 
him forget many things: He has failed, perhaps, to remember the 
injunction to be just before being generous, and when he accuses us 
of hostility to Franze he entirely misap prehends, and even inverts, 
our real feelings; but his impulses are not discreditable, though he 
has not corrected them by his judgment. Let us go to the substance 
of the accusations brought against us on the part of both belligerents, 
and see how much, ifany, truth is tof$be found in them. It is evi- 
dent wo cannot entirely set off one accuser against the other, and 
rejoice in their joint recrimination asa proof of our rectitude, for 










we find on examination that the Germans blame our inaction at the 
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commencement of the war, while France censures us for our apathy 
now; but this much is clear, that if we were guilty of a dereliction of 
international duty in not taking part with Germany when war began, 
.we are also guilty of dereliction of duty in not taking part with 
France now. We have aright to say to our German accusers that 
the principles on which they insist we ought to have joined them at 
the beginning, would compel ys, if they are just, to take up arms 
against them now; and we have a right to say to Franco that if we 
are bouud to assist her now we were bound to fight against her two 
months since. If France must be protected from dismemberment, 
Germany must be protected from dismemberment ; if we ought to 
joined Germany in resisting the aggressive attack of the Emperor 
we are under a similar obligation to join France in resisting the pro- 
longation of the war for purposes of aggression. 

We believe that the English Ministry had been perfectly right 
in refasing to join in the war at any point of its progress,—there are 
not two opinions on this head in England,—and as the matter is 
one of the highest internstional importance, we will fully and frankly 
explain the reasons by which we justify their conduct. It is per- 
fectly true that the pretext for the war was digracefully frivolous. 
We did not hesitate in these columns to denounce the declaration 
of war as a crime, at the moment it was made, even while it seemed 
that the threatened wrong would be succcessfully perpertrated. It 
has been said that if the Ministry had promptly pronounced a simi- 
lar judgment with no uncertain sound, the Emperor would have 
recoiled from his undertaking. They shrank from what they deemed 
a brutum fulmen, but if we can explain we cannot be expected wholly 
to approve a reticence we ourselves cast aside. But, while protest- 
ing against the war, we should have been bound—we must speak 
plainly—to make sure of our allies before engaging in it. There are 
numberless instances in which an sssailant may be denounced with, 
out perfect sympathy with the assailed. One Nation cannot begin to 


help another without being confident that it can go on with it. It 


is an awkwurd thing for armies to fight side by side one month and 
face to face the next. It was impossible for us, a nation treasuring 


the authority of Parliaments as the highest law, to be confident that 


we could slwavs co-operate cordially with Ministers who trampled 


upon Parliamentary freedom. We have some superstitious feelings 


about the obligations of Treaties, even if we are, as the Germans 
tell us, indifferent to indignity, and we could not but remember that 


the stipulations of the Treaty of Prague, securing the liberty of 
North Schleswig, had been disregarded as a dead letter. We have 


no wish to recriminate, but it is necessary to defend ourselves when 


wo are wrongfully accused, and we have, perhaps, said enough to show 


why we could not have take up arms to assist Germany in repelling 
France. It was quite evident that Germany was not unduly over- 
matched, though we did not expect such a speedy collapse of the 
French armies, and there was no obligation on us to undertake an 
armed intervention. This is our defence against the complaints 
reported to us by the Englishman in Germauy: What is our an- 
swer to the Belgian who makes himself the advocate of France? 
We put aside altogether the special horrors on which he dwells. 
Their genuineness is vehemently contested, and even if there be any 
foundation of fact in them it must be allowed that they were excep- 
tional and altogether opposed to the general character of the con- 
duct of the invaders. Allowing everything to be true that has been 
told of Baszeilles, no one can seriously call on us to intervene be- 
cause a Bavarian force went mad for halfaday with anger and 
revenge. Neither do the souvenirs of the Orimea affect us. That 
was s joint undertaking, provoked as much by a quarrel between 
France and Russia over the Holy Places as by any interest of ours, 
and we, as partners in the war, discharged every obligation of good 
faith while it lasted. The real charge we have to meet is that we 
abstain from interference against Germany when her Ministers pro- 
claim their intention of annexing a portion of France, With our 
clear opionion as to the wrongfulness, not only of the Emperor, but 
of France also, at the commencement of the war, it must be acknow- 
ledged that intervention in the middle of it would under no ciroum- 
stances be easy. France has brought her punishment upon herself, 
and the adjustment of the proper degree of punishment is a question 
of great nicety. The excess of penalty must be something very 
gross and apparent to impose any obligation of interference. It 
may, indeed, be said that, though we do not take up arms, we might 
make our voices heard. Itis true this is not what our Correspondent 
demands; but the defence of our Ministry is that France must givo 
unequivocal evidence of her readiness to eubmit to reasonable condi- 
tions before it can be incumbent on us as neutrals to remonstrate 
against excessive severity. 

Wo might defend our conduct either by deference to the conduct 
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of other neutral nations, but we have no wish to screen ourselves 
behind others. Weare content to be judged alone. Power has its 
duties as well as its rights, and it is possible that our obligations aro 
wiler and greater than those of our neiyhbours. But if we chal- 
lenge judgment in this spirit we must be allowed to troat with 
disdain the consequences our Correspondents unite in levelling at 
us. “When Russia mores on Constantinople, or threatens you in 
India,” writes ono; ‘when Russia, in connivance with Prussia and 
“the United States, shall menace Turkey and your Indian Empire,” 
says another, “you will be alone’? “Germany will not help you,” 
croaks Germany; “France will let the Czar do what he likes,” says 
France. These denuncia'ions will not affect our judgment. Wo 
are not careful to scrutinize our conduct during this war by a con- 
sideration of consequences like these. If our conscience acquit us 
after the most careful and dispassionate consideration of the faults 
laid to our charge, we shall rest on their verdict, and await the fu- 
ture with unshaken confidence.—The Mail. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL POLICY OF GENERAL GRANT. 

The Fall Elections of Congressmen in the United States are now 
pending, and some sharp contests are anticipated, for although the 
people are not immediately divided on any important questions of 
principle, the bittorness of party dissensions between Republicans 
and Democrats is as keen as it ever was. The issue that is now 
placed before the American people is personal one, and in choosing 
between the Democratic and Republican candidates, the electors of 
the States simply say “ Ay” or “ No” to the question, “ Are you 
content with General Grant’s Administration ?’’ At South Bend, 
in the State of the Indiana, Mr. Schuyler Colfax, the Vice-President 
of the Union, has been making a powerful defence of the Govern 
ment before a meeting of his old constituents. Mr. Colfax does 
not come forward as a candidate, and indeed, after a public service 
of twenty years, he announces his intention of retiring from public 
life at the close of his term of office. General Grant, he thinks, 
will be renominated for the Presidency for 1872, and the country 
will then expect to have an Eastern or Southern Vice-President 
joined in the nor-ination with the Western President. Mr. Colfax, 
himself a Weste n man, waives his claim to re-election, but before 
quitting the scene of political conflict in his native State, he has put 
on record an able defence of the President’s policy against the 
charges of the electioneering Democrats. Mr. Colfax has held the 
highest place in Congre-s; for six years he was Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and was only removed thence to take the 
chair in the Senate as Vice-President. His statements may be 
received with confidence in matters of fact, and though English 
Liberals will not find it casy to agree with some of his conclusions— 
particularly in questions of fiscal policy—they will, on the whole 
acknowledge that he has made out his case, and proved “ that the 
confidence reposed by the majority of the people, in 1868, in the 
election of a Republican President and a Republican Congress has 
not been misplaced.” 

General Grant was elected upon certain professions of political 
faith which Mr. Colfax enumerates. The more important are :-~ 
“ Equal civil and political rights for all under our national authoe 
rity ;” “the condemnation of all forms and plans of direct or ine 
direct repudiation of the Debt as a national crime ;” “ the equaliza- 
tion and reduction of taxation ;” “the reduction of the rate of 
interest on the public debt as soon as refunding becomes honestly 
possible ;” and ‘‘ administrative retrenchmeat.” Beside these im- 
portant and practical pledges, there were others of a more sentimen- 
tal character ; “‘ Peace” and “sympathy with oppressed peoples,” 
‘amnesty to all who co-operate in restoring concord in the South,” 
and “the European doctrine of ‘ once a subject always a subject ’ to 
be resisted at every hazard,” “ foreign emigration to be fostered,” 
and “ pensions to be ever considered as sacred obligations.” These 
were the promises that General Grant made to the people when he 
obtained power. The |)emocrats who now assail his administration 
offered a determined opposition to the performance of several of 
these pledges, they still challenze the policy of others, and with res- 
pect to the rest, they insist that the President and his advisers have 
not kept faith with the nation. Mr. Colfax traverses all the points 
of the Republican programme, and proves by facts how thoroughly 
it has been carried out. 

The great struszlo for securing “ equal civil and political rights to 
all” has at last been brought to an end by the enactment of tho 
Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution. Like the Thirteenth 
Amondment, which wiped out the stain of Slavery, and the Four- 
teenth Amendment, which gave the Negro civil equality before tho 
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law, the Fifteenth Amendment, which forbids that race or colour 
should anywhere be made a ground of political disability, was car- 
ried in the teeth of a violent Democratic opposition. The dillicul- 
ties, however, were overcome and tho assurance of the Republican pro- 
gramme in 1868, “ we will make the Declaration of Independence 
a living reality on every inch of American soil,” was nobly accom- 
plished. Against this part of President Grant’s work it is vain for 
the Democrats to protest now, so they pasa it by in silence. But 
it is nevertheless a pledge redeemed, and one of the greatest. Next 
in importance is the question of the Debt. The Democratic policy 
has generally favoured repudiation either in its naked form, or in 
the shape of proposals to “tax the bonds” or to pay them off in 
greenbacks, Every scheme of the kind the Administration of 
General Grant las resisted as “f a national crime,’ and Mr. Colfax 
does what may be neodful in Indiana, but is not necessary in this 
country, when he shows by argument the impolicy as well as in- 
justice of these plans. Lest it should be said that the Democrats 
have ceased to entertain their plan of repudiation Mr. Colfax quotes 
& resolution passed only three months ago by a& Democratic conven- 
tion in Ohio, which aflirms, “ That the so-called war debt is a fraud 
and a swindle, and was created under false pretences, and in violas 
tion of the Constitution ; we are, therefore, uncompromisingly in 
' favour of repudiating the whole of the bonded war debt of the 
United States.”’ Such audacious declarations as these cannot fail, 
as Mr. Colfax observes, to weigh down American securities in the 
Bourses of thie world, and they lave succeeded too well in retarding 
the natural enhancement of American credit. In this way they 
have delayed the accomplishmont of another of General Grant's 
pledges,—the refunding of the Debt at a lower rate of interest. 
But in spite of their efforts to defeat the result, Congress was ablo 
to pass in its last session a Funding Bill, which would gradually sell 
off the existing 6 per cont. bonds, and issue new accuritics at 5, 44, 
and 4 percent. ‘‘ By the more faithful collection of our revenues,” 
says Mr. Colfax, “our retrenched expenditure, and the conse- 
quent monthly reduction of our debt, the premium on gold had 
dwindled down to about 10 per cont., and 6 per cent. bonds 
had became ‘worth the face’ in the recognized currency of tho 
world.” Unfortunately, the outbreak of the European war and the 
consequent disorganization of the money markets have advanced tho 
premium on gold, and weakened the prices of the bonds of all 
nations. In consequence, the refunding scheme has for the present 
been postponed, but that it can and will be carried out is not to be 
questioned. While making this effort to reduce the permanently 
accruing charge for interest on the debt, the Administration of Pre- 
sident Grant have also been labouring to diminish the capital 
amount. During Mr. Jolimson’s last year of office none of the debt 
was paid off ; in the first eighteen months of Grant’s Administration 
nearly one hundred and seventy million dollars wero cleared olf; 
and the nation was thus relieved of un annual charge for interest of 
about nine million dollars, or almost one milion and three-quarters 


sterling. 


How have these immense operations been possible? Sr. Colfax 
answers, in part by the unparalled recuperative power and progres- 
sive forco of the nation, but in part also by administrative etliciency 
and honesty. The Democrats assert that the Government of a 
Democratic President and Congress would full for more lightly on 
the people. Colfax tukes two instances; the Democratic Adminis- 
tration of President Buchanan before the war, and the existing 
Democratic Government of the City of New York. Io calculates 
that under Buchanan the expenses of Government awounted to 24 
dollars per head of the population,—in gold, be it remembered, and 
at the low prices ruling before the war; while uvder Grunt the 
average is about 2 dollars a head, in paper, and at present high 
prices. Again, the Democratic rulers of the City of York York 
spend nearly 24 millions of dollars a year on the government 
of one million of inhabitants;—which rate of expendituro, if 
they were to govern the United States, with a population of forty 
millions, would demand # revenue of $60,000,000 of dollars. Cum- 
paring the last eighteen months of Mr. Johneon’s Presidency with 
the first eighteen months of General Grant’s, we find that the ex- 
penditure, not including interest on debt, of the former was 
$328,000,000 and of the latter $245,000,000. In the same periods 
the interest on the debt was respectively $211,000,000 and 
$193,000,000 ; showing a total decrease in the public charge during 
tho year and a half of the Grant admistration amounting to more 
than $100,000,000. These splendid results .the Democrats cannot 
well impugn, and they are driven to strange straits in attaching the 
financial success of the Government. Que critic compares the taxes 
levied in tho last year of Mr. Johneson’s term with those levied in 
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the firat year of the new presidenoy, and finds a balance of incomings 
for tho Jutter of nearly 28,000,000 of dollars. He adds, “This is g 
reduction of taxation with a vengeance!” It happens that in the 
two years precisely the same taxes wero in force, and if the revenue 
from them was so much larger under General Grant than under 
Mr. Johnson, the reason was, not that the people were more hearily 
burdened, but that tho collection was made more faithfully and 
stringently, the Excise aroused to activity, aud the scandalous power 
of the “ Whiskey Ring” broken. All through the finance of the 
States the same improvement was manifest. On the receipts from 
Internal Revenue, Customs, and Land Sales there was an increasg 
of 87,000,000 of dollars during the first oighteon months of Grant's 
rule, compared with the last eighteen months of Mr. Johnson's 
And in the last Session, Congress felt the financial position to be s0 
secure that it proceeded permanently to reduce taxation—at the 
rate of $55,000,000 per annum Internal taxes, and $25,000,00) on 
the Tariff—and so to perform another of the great pledges of the 
Republican programme. 

It is unnecessary to follow the minor quostious on which General 
Grant has carried out the promises af his party; the liberal treat. 
ment of pensioners claiming recompense for their meritorious con- 
duct in the war; the final triumph ofthe Republican policy of the 
Homestead Acts over the corrupt Demooratio practice of Land 
grants to railways and other corporations; the revision of the na- 
turalizntion laws, which secure to every foreigner naturalized as an 
American citizen tho full privileges of that status, whether at home 
or abroad. These are, no doubt, successes, for which the United 
States should be grateful to her Republican Administration and 
Congress; but afterall, they are insignificant compared with the 
great financial problems which General Grant and his advisers seem 
to be in a fair way to solve. Until the Democrats can show & Me 
cord of more magnificent success in administration and fiscal reform, 
until they learn to respeot common honesty and decency in their 
public declaration, they need not expect to supplant the Republican 
party in the confidence of the nation.— Spectator. 





And there is, we think, a fair chance that Mr. Gladstone intends 
to protest strongly against the avowed German purpose of annexing 
reluctant populations on the plea of ‘military necossity.’ His reply 
to the work-men’s deputation on Tuesday was, as we have elsewhere 
shown, both misleading and incorrect in connection with the prece 
dent set by Lord Palmerston in acknowledging the unconstitutioual 
Government of the coup d'état in 1851. But on the subject of the 
proposed annexations, his tone came very near to that of Mr. Bruce 
And in relation to the general use of English influence, there was no 
si;in of timidity or overcaution, only a decent ministerial reserve. 
Tho first thing to be done, he said, was to bring the contending 
parties face to face, for the purpose of negotiation, and this England 
had wlready done once and would seize every proper opportunity of 
effecting again. ‘ When England, in conjunction with the other 
neutral powers, sees the opportunity of mediating with effect, 1 have 
no doubt but her influence will be felt and acknowledged by both 
parties.” Before she could effect anything useful, she must first 
“ascertain what were the precise forms of peace she was called upon 
to support and recommend. When thut is ascertained, and when 
the opportunity occurs, I have no doubt the efforts of England will 
be treated with respect, and will have their proper influence on the 
contending parties.” One of the deputation had hinted that the 
Queen had interposed to favour the German side of the dispute, in 
reference to which Mr. Gladstone said, “I entirely and indignantly 
repudiate the idea that any dynastic influence has been brought 
bear on the Government on this question.” On the whole, Mr. 
Gladstone's tone on behalf of England, though studiously reserved, 
was confident and firm.— Spectator. 





M. Durouf, the first balloon-postman of Paris, gives a very smut 
ing account of his expedition. No sooner was his balloon, with i 
three sacks of letters, fairly outside the enceinte, than he was fired 
at by the Prussian cannon and then by their rifles. Some of the 
shots caused the balloon to vibrate, but none of them hit, It is anid 
for M. Darouf—but his own narrative omitted this feature,—thet 10 


‘anewer to the shots he dropped calling cards upon the Prussian 


marksmen,—a capital after-thought. When many miles beyond all 
signs of the Prussian Army—he was running westwards before the 
wind—he cuused the balloon to descend, and found himeelf neat 
Evreux, whence he went on quietly by train the next morning ta 
Yours. We cannot understand why our newspapers should not get 
Paris letters by this balloon post. Nothing can be easier than - 
manaze a bulloon post from Paris since the country on all sides is 
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French, and the German armies are only a ring round Paris. 
From Metz, of course, there was great danger of floating into Ger- 
man territory and so losing the despatches; but there is no fear for 
such a misfortune in the case of Paris. It would, naturally, be 
much more difficult to get a balloon into Paris than out of it,—with 
the very small power as yet possessed of guiding the balloon.—Jbid. 


Shipping Entelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 

Nov. 28, Bombay, P. & O. Str. Davies, 1,330, from Hongkong, 
Mails &. to P. & O. Co. 

Nov. 30, Oregonian, Am. Str., Dearborn, 2,000, from Shanghai 
viA Inland Sea, General, to P. M. 8. 8S. Company. 

Nov. 30, Rinaldo, H. M. 8. Commander Robinson, from Hiogo. 

Nov. 80, Moneka, Am. Str., Fessenden, 530, from Hiogo, General, 
to Smith Baker & Co. 

Nov. 30, Mowtan, Am. Str., Hussey 880, from Hiogo, General, to 
Walsh Hall & Co. 

Nov. 30, Wilhelmine Emma, Brit. Str., Donaldson, from a Cruise, 
to Siber & Brenwald: 

Dec. 2, Caulnakyle, Brit ship, Japp, from London, General, to 
Gilman & Co. 





DEPARTURES. 

Nov. 26, Ariel, Amr. str., Burditt, 2,000, for Hakodate, Gencral, 
despatched by P. M.S. 8. Co. 

Nov. 27, Volga, Frch. str., Boubée, 1,400, for Hongkong, General, 
despatched by M. M. Co. 

Nov. 27, Horatio, Am. ship, Hardy, 447, for New York, Tea, des- 
patched by Smith, Baker & Co. 

Nov. 27, Stat, Nor. barg., Bornsted, 369, Seeking, in ballast, 
despatched by Master. 

Nov. 28, Pekin, Am. barq., Seymour, 560, for Coast of China, 
ballast, despatched by Walsh Hall & Co. 

Nov. 28, Sobole, Rus. Gunboat, for a Cruise. 

Nov. 28, America. Am. Str., Doane, 3,300, for Hongkong, Maile, 
&c., despatched by P. M. 8. S. Company. 

Nov. 29, Ada, Brit. ship, Jones, 686, for Hiogo, General, des- 
patched by Shaw, Winstanley & Co. 

Nov. 29, Abbey Bacon, Am. barq., Stevens, 478, for New York, 
Tea, despatched by A. Heard & Co. 

Nov. 29, Wilhelmine Emma, Brit. Str., Donaldson, for a Cruise 
despatched by Siber & Brenwald. 

Nov. 29, New York, Am. Str., Furber, 2,000, for Shanghai vid 
Inland Sea, Mails, &c., despatched by P. M. S. 8. Company. 

Nov. 30, Jnsuliare, Frch. barg., Fluriot, 360, Seeking, in ballast, 
despatched by Master. 


PASSENGERS. 

Per P. M. 8. 8. Japan, for San Francisco—Col. E. Rice, V. Blank, 
©. A. Gihon, A. Meos, Lieut. Anthony, J. H. Murray, 8. P. Wipple, 
J.C. Sedenberg, J. Rosenfelt, Mrs. Sherwood, P. A. Dithfelsen, 2 
Japanese, and 3 Chinese in the Steerage. 

oe Ariel for Hakodate, despatched 26th instant: Mr. L, Setto, 
18 Japancee and 52 in the steorage. 

Per Volja, despatched 27th instant: For Hongkong—Mr. C. 
Betrand and servant. For Ssigon—Messrs. E. Jamaux, J. Dauban, 
A. Mingaud. For Marseilles—Mr. A. Lapeyre, T. E. Sameshima, 
Thioda, Goto, Yorkie, Tanerio, Yamada, Takenoske, Kino, Buland, 
Kash‘esamoura, Osaka, Founacchia, Isohimaron, Bekki, Namoura, 
Maeda, Thorie, Narasaki, Oganni, Mori, Mouracami and Naudzi. 

Per P: & O. Str. Bombay, from Hongkong, arrived 28th instant :— 
Messrs Seyd. Becker, Fesenfeld, Hume, Kuhl and Mrs. Wilson. 

Per New York, for Hiogo.—Messrs. E. Sackerman, C. Iverson, 
G. Reddelien, J. Bush, Miss S. Blass, H. kK. Moring, 21 Japanese 
1 European and 115 Japanese in the steerage. For Nagasaki.—1 
Japanese Officer, 1 European and 58 Japanese in the steerage. For 
Shanghai.—Messrs. A. Warrick, C. B. Winn, J. F. Cordes, H. 
Francke, N. Garenee, Gen. R. W. Kirkham Daughter and Son, 4 
Chinese and 1 Japanese in the steerage. 

Per Oregonian, trom Shanghaii—Mrs. Burditt, Messrs. Butzow, 
Buckheister, Malin, Coignet and servant, J. M. Norham, E. W. 
Sherwood, Rhodes, Miller, Black, Starkwell, Dunlop, Humphries, 
Vianello, 8 Japanese Officers, and 128 Japanese in the steerages. 


REPORTS. 


British Ship Caulnakyle reports having left London July 11th, 
Janded the channel pilot on the 17th. s'xperienced tine Westerly 
winds down the channel, from thence to the Iquator (which was 
crossed on 16th Auguet, in Long. 17.00, light §. E. winds and fine 
weather) bad fine 8. K. trades. September 11th passed the meri- 
dian of the Cape of Good Hope, off which had the wind from N. k. 
to N. W. and fine weather. Running down the Easting encountered 
strong gale from N.N.W. to W. with heavy seas. September 20th 
during a strong gale a heavy sea broke on board, knocking tne 
aeond officer down, and broke his thigh, and doing other damage 
about the decks. October the 12th sighted the Islands off Tymovr, 
passed through Tymoor, Banda and Gilols straits with light variable 
winds and calms. October 29th entered the Pacilic. from thence 
to 22nd November had variable winds ; on 23rd encountered strong 
gule from the Eastward veering to 8. E, 28th blowing a gale trom 
northward veering tu the Westward. On the 30th encountered 
another gale from N. to N. W. October the 10th, in Lat. lt south 
Long. 118 Eust spoke the Bri. Ship Caroline Coventry from Curdul, 
bouud to Basland and Munila with Coals. 
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CARGO. 


Per Tolca for Honekong, despatched 27th instant : 
Silk Wort Eis scsescivssosstasecescvcssasedsegeas 22S CASCE, 
SU TIES: Sevsdincssnsasesy) sin sloeseeee coveceasap vende 300 pkgs. 


Per Horatio for New York, despatched 27th instant : 
LOD: secuncavenececcteceevieasstischedascustieltanssaseerss BEjVOO DERE, 


Curios CCD reeceere Peet COOP eer e see eeBteseseseeseere ” 


Per Abbey Bacon for New York, despatched 29th instant : 
Oty decaexaescn seb ceahsecubestacaeeu evades tivaxeelabess Cyt L. PROG 
Merchandize,...cccccocrercssccsevssscevsescsccsccsesee GUO Cased. 
Curios, evece COCO Pee OE Ree ree eee ree ROR OOE Heb rne eee eee reset 13 ” 


Waste Silk, SCHSCHH SOHC SEHOT ESTEE ESHELF HSH eeetisesesnesgtesee 69 ” 
eT 


NOTICE. 
25th February, 1870. 


Mr. A. H. Prrwce has this day assumed the’ general 
management of this Office. 
A'l letters and Editorial matter should be addressed to 
the Enrror only. 
All letters on business relating to Advertisements, Job- 
privting or Accounts, to be addressed to 
THE ManaGER, ; 
“JAPAN MAIL” OFFICE, 
No. 168. 
TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 


For five lines or under........ $1.00 per week. 
Every additional line........ - $0.20 _,, 


Repetitions in the “‘ Japan Weekly Mail” one half of 
the above rates. 

Contracts may be made for 3 months, or longer, pay- 
ment in advance. 

All advertisements should be at the Office, by 4 par, 
on the day previous to publication. The applications 
should specify the length of time for which insertion is 
required. Tho Advertisement will otherwise be charged 
for, until countermanded. 





TERMS FOR NUBSCRIPTION :— 
“Japan WeexkLy Mart” Per annum, $24; Six months 
$13; Three months, $7. Single Copies 50 cents. 
“Japan Overtanp Martn” per annum, $15; Six 
months $8; Three months $5; Single Copies 50 cents. 
For 5 copies and less than 10... ... ... 40 cents each. 


PP) 10 ” ”? +B] 20 eoe eee eee 30 ” 
and over soe eee eee 25 ” 


JAPAN PUNCH. 


Can be obtained at the Japan Mail Office No. 168. 
Bound Volumes from the beginning. 








PRICE. 
Per SINGLE COPY,.......cscecsessseeesseseee $1.00 
sc  MOLUM Bs. sai .venwevsyssiscanis pisadeende 99.00 
9, COMPLETE SET,......... ceccceoees »-.6. $30.00 


N. B.—Only two Complete Sets remain. 
Yokohama, Sept. 20th, 1870. 


Silk Shippers. 


Silk Shippers desirous of keeping statistical returns of 
the Yokohama Sulprers OF SILK, can be supplied with 
Books, capecially ruled and printed for the purpose and 
printed slips of Silk Shipped for transmission by the 
Mail Steamer. The slips are issued twice per month, 

“JAPAN MAIL OFFICE,” 

Yokohama, August 5th, 1870. 








JUST PUBLISHED 
Mr. ADAMS'S THIRD REPORT, 


ON SILK CULTURE 
LN JAPAN: 
Copies may be obtained at the Japan Mail 
Office, No. 168. 
Price, One Dollar. 


Yokohama, September 2ud, 1570, 
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MERCHANT STEAMERS. 






































Names. Captain. Frac Ria. Tons. From ARRIVED. CoNSIGNEES. DESTINATION. avenge 
Atalanta Tullis Brit. Str. | 580 | Hiogo Sept. 24 E. OC. Kirby & Co. Uncertain 
Aroostook Borstel Jap. Str. Japanese Uncertain 
Augusta Hubbard Am. Str. | 200 | Hakodate Sept. 15 | Walsh Hall & Co, Uncertain 
Bombay Davies Brit. Str. | 1,330 | Hongkong Nov. 28 | P. & O. Company Hongkong 
Chieftain MecMinnes | Brit. Str. | 900 | Hiogo July 5 | Findlay Richardson &Co.| Uncertain 
Olan Alpine Becket Brit. Str. | 1,600 | Hongkong “ed $1 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.| London, &e. 
Giant Loweil Am. Str. 100 | Hiogo 28 | Allmand & Co. Uncertain 
Golden Age Cobb Am. Str. | 2,000 | Shanghai, &e. | Oot 21 | P. M. 8. 8. Company ang, &o. 
Kinsats Preble Am, Str. 75 | Hivgo Aug. 24 | Order Uncertain 
Madras Gaby | ‘Brit. Str. 1,400 | Hongkong Nov. 16 | P. & O. Company Hongkong 
Malacca Kier Brit. Str. 1,20) | Liverpool Aug. 1 | Jas. O. Fraser & Co. Uncertain 
Moneka Fessenden Am. Str. 530 | Hiogo Nov. 80 | Smith Baker & Co. Hiogo 
Mowtan Hussey _ Am. Str. 380 | Hiogo Noy. 80 | Walsh Hall & Co. Uncertain 
Ohen Maru Mancini _ Am. Str. Kobé Aug. 17 | Almand & Co. Uncertain 
Oregonian Dearborn Am. Str. | 2,000 | Shanghai, &c. | Nov. 30 | P. M. 8. 8. Company Shanghai, &c. 
Otago _N.G. Str.) 800 | Chefoo Jan. 28 | Textor & Co. neertain 
Rhein Froom iN. G. Str.| 816 | Hiogo Aug. 22 | Japanese neertain 
Sunshine Watson _ Brit. Str. | 281 | Hiogo Noy. 20 | Aspinall, Cornes & Co, | Uncertain 
Tokei Maru Winsor Am. Str. | 1,400 | Hiogo Nov. 17 | A. Heard & Co. Uncertuin 
Wilhelmine Emma | Donaldson’ Brit. Str. | 420 | Cruise Nov. 30 | Siber & Brennwald Uncertain 

MERCHANT SAILING VESSELS. 

Name. Cartan |Fiac& Rig} Tons. From ARRIVED ConsIGNEEs. DESTINATION. oe 
Adelhied Voge N.G.barq.| 210 | Niigata Aug. 1 | Japanese Government | Uncertain 
Amiral Prolet Grant Brit. barg.| 316 | Swatow Nov. 20] L. Kniffler & Co. Hongkong . 
Albatros Vanelins _N.G.barq.| 425 | Liverpool July 15 | L. Kniffler & Co. Hiogo 
Andreas Ebert iN. G. ship} 805 | Saigon July 24 | Schultze Reis & Co. Uncertain 
Arabie Migneot Fr. barq. 380 | Saigon Sept. 5 | V. Aymonin & Co. Uncertain 
Baltic Jessen N.G.barg.| 321 | Taku Aug. 24! Chinese Uncertain 
Belted Will Hoffman Brit. burg.| 420 | Hongkong Oct. 23 | Order Uncertain 
Carnarvon Castle Terry | Brit. barq.| 728 | Liverpool Oct. 25 | Gilman & Co. Uncertain 
Carl Petersen N. G. brig 215 | Taku Aug. 17 | Smith Baker & Co. Uncertain 
Cauluakyle Japp — Brit. ship London Dec. 2 | Gilman & Co, Uncertain 
Fabius Simmons’ Am. Ship | 655 | Saigon May 15 | Walsh, Hall & Co, Uncertain 
Falke Gottsche | N. G. brig) 300 | Nagasaki Aug. 7 | L. Kniffler & Co. Hakodate 
Gaucho Stooks “Brit. barg.| 380 | Yokoska Sept. 3 | Fabre Boerne & Co. Uncertain 
G. I’. Roy Christie | Brit barg.| 356 Saigon Oct. 26 | Augustine Heard & Co. | Uncertain 
Jeddo Corbett | Brit. barq| 3800 | Hiogo July 26 | Cocking & Singleton Uncertain 
Katie Workmeister, N.G. ship| 950 | Saigon July 20 | Chinese Uncertain 
Landrost Brown Von Harten N\.G.barq.| 3800 | Newchwang Aug. 17! L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Lorton Love | Brit. barg.| 519 | London Oct. 15 | L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Maria Lorentzen  N.G.barg.| 298 | Amoy June 17 | Grauert & Co. Uncertain 
Mary Miller Taylor Brit. bury.) 262 | Newchwang Oct. 20 | Aspinall, Cornes & Co. | Repairing 
Neue Grenada Buuer | N.G.varg| 204 | Saigon July 19 | L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Palma Jaigar N.G.barg.}| 300 | Hongkong July 24 | L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Panama Neilson N.G. bary. JOU | a July 28 | N. T. Company Uncertain 
Persia Stranbeck N.G.barg.| 405 | Saigon Aug. 16 | Chinese Uncertain 
Princess Jolnson N.G. brig} 230 | Hongkong Aug. 17 | (Chinese Uncertain 
Rookwood Hopgood Brit. barg| 636 | Loudon Nov. 8 | Hecht, Lilienthal & Co. | Uncertain 
Royal Minstrel Coltier brit. barg 447 | Saigon Oct. 23 | Wilkin & Robison Repairing 
Sperssvero Jiausman Dut. barg.| 290 | Takoa Nov. 24} Grauert & Co. Uncertain 
Stag Brit. barg.| 258 | Bankok June 24 | Augustine Heard & Co, | Uncertain 
Stephanie Schulte N.G.bar,.} 800 | Saigon July 14 | Grosser & Co. Uncertain 
Stoord Kramer Norn. brig} 222 | ‘lokoa Nov. 26 | Wilkin & Robison Uncertain 
Triton Asmussen N. G. ship| 580 | Hongkong July 381 | L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Violet Pearce Brit. barg.| 496 | Saigon Nov. 14 | Chinese Uncertain 
Vondel Gronbeck Dut. brig | 257 | Newchwang Sept. 23 | Order Uncertain 

RECEIVING HULKS. 
Name. MaAstTER. DESCRIPTION. Tons. AGENTS. 
| 
Acorn Randwick Coal Hulk 400 Wilkin & Robison. 
Amoy Trader | Kuhl Powder Hulk 130 Grauert & Co, 
Ellen Hood Stewart Store Ship 1,016 Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Eastward Ho Roach Store Shi 880 Wilkin & Robison 
Emelie Goher Powder trulk 400 M. J. B. N. Hegt. 
Independence | Jack Store Ship 220 Fabre Boerne & Co. 
Manila Store Shi 373 British Government 
Mount Stuart Elphinstone | Mar Coal Hul 61 Hudson, Malcolm & Co, 
Shalimar | Ackland Coal Hulk 1,557 Wilkin & Robison. 
Tiptree How well Store Ship 1,650 P. & O. Company. 
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MARRIED. 
On 21st November at Christ Church, Canton, by the Venerable 
Arcupracon Gray, Henry Joun Hoorrr, of Yokohama, Japan, to 
Anna GERTRUDR, eldest daughter of JosrrH BEAkD, Kaq., of St. 
James’ Terrace, Hyde Park, London. 
fLotes of the Aleck. 
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Tuer late Commander E. J. Brooxs of H.M.S. “ Ringdove”’ 
had seen considerable service on thia station, having been 
First Lieutenant of H.M.S. “Odin” under Commodore Lord 
Joun Hay through the China campaign of 1859-60. 

He was the senior Commander on the station and would 
in all probability in the course of a few months have received 
his Post rank. During his short stay among us he had ren- 
dered himself deservedly popular by his affable and obliging 
manners. 

Me was an ardent sportsman, and though we hardly care to 
make so sad an event as the death of a gallant man the text 
for declamatory sentences, we cannot but own to a feeling of 
pride at the reflection that even a sad accident like that 
which deprived Captain Brooks of life testifies to the active, 
energetic spirit of our services. The same calm determina- 
tion to have a day’s sport in the face of weather that would 
have daunted most men, would have led him to lay his ship 
alongside an enemy as & mere every day matter of course. 





Orpers have been given to prosecute the works for the 
Railway between Kobe and Osaka with the greatest activity. 
It has been decided by Mr. Moret to pass under three of the 
rivers whose beds are raised considerably above the level of 
the plain. Three other large rivers in the neighbourhood of 
Osaka will be spanned with iron bridges of considerable 
length, the largest being close upon 300 yards; with 
these exceptions the works will be of alight character. A 
large reinforcement to the existing railway staff will be dis- 
patched hence in the course ofa few days. It has been de- 
cided to erect the station on one of the large islands of the 
main river, and in the very centre of the city. The govern- 
ment are awake to the immense importance of tapping the 
rich district lying to the Northward and Westward of the 
Biwa lake. To effect this it is proposed immediately to con- 
tinue the railway from Osaka to a point near Kioto on the 
Southern shore of the lake. Reference to any map will show 
the extent of country which would thus be thrown in com- 
munication with a shipping port. The lake is navigable by 
small steamers throughout its whole great length from 
North to South. 





Ir recent events can be taken as any guide, the sense of 
security from the attacks of Japanese two-sworded men, is 
entirely without ground. A short time since it was danger- 
ous to travel upon the Takaido, but lately the danger had 
apparently passed away. Not really, however. For it was 
but on Sunday evening that Mr. Schinne of this settlement 
was riding through the village of Kanagawa on the road 
from Kanagawa to Yokohama, when as his pony was procced- 
ing at foot pace, a two-sworded ruffian rushed from the sha- 


and saw the ruffan running away with the sword part- 
ly concealed under his overcoat; but being unarmed Mr. 
Schinne decided not to follow, and made the best of his way 
into Yokohama. The authorities at the Saibansho were of 
course notified of the occurrence and possibly they may make 
an effort to trace out the culprit. But the attack was made 
in the dark; it would be impossible to recognise the man 
and he will almost to a certainty escape scot free. This is 
not the only case. Two American gentlemen were some two 
months back in the interior, and while they were Visiting a 
temple, a party of two sworded mga and several women en- 
tered. On leaving the building, both parties directed their steps 
in the same route, but this not pleasing the Yaconins, they 
drew their swords and advanced towards them. The strangers 
being entirely unarmed made the best use of their legs and 
eventually got out of sight. However the two Americans were 
not to be let off so easily. On the way home they were over- 
taken by the party and the pony of one them was taken away. 
On the remonstrarce of the owner of the pony however,—for 
it was only hired—it was given up. These two cases prove 
very clearly that, although as a general rule, there is nothing 
to fear, yet it is always advisable to carry weapons when 
going into the interior. A drunken two-sworded man is 
dangerous in the extreme, and warned by the attack on Mr. 
Schinne we should advise everyone who goes out of Yoko- 
hama to be well prepared for eventualities. 





WE observe with a great deal of satisfaction, that the au- 
thorities are making some little progress with the roads. 
Within the last few days, we have seen the Japanese at work 
in the street leading from the French Hatoba to the Homura 
Road. This was perhaps one of the worst streets in the 
Settlement, and were it in good repair, would be much used 
as a thoroughfare between the Bund and the lower part of 
the town. We suppose the authorities will not overlook the 
condition of the Main-street near the Japanese quarter. It 
sadly wants proper metalling, as do many of the cross streets 
in the same locality. With the roads made, and all equally 
serviceable as thoroughfares, perhaps we may hope for the 
lighting of the Settlement and the naming of the streets and 
consecutive numbering of the houses. 





We have just received from Hongkong the programme of a 
Concert given by the musical Amateurs there “for the benefit 
of the sick and wounded during the present war in Europe,” 
the chief noticeable feature of which is that the ladies of the 
colony took an important part in it. The Germans have had 
their concert; why should not we get one up forthe French P 
And will not the ladies of the settlement follow the example 
of their sisters in Hongkong in so good a causeP In Europee 
delicately-nurtured women by hundreds have left luxurious, 
homes to attend on the wounded, not sparing themselves the 
horrors of the hospital, the weariness of watching, or the 
dangers of fever. That period of the year is approaching 
when men are specially warmed into deeds of kindli- 
ness and charity, when “the luxury of doing good” is more 
than ever attractive, and the emotions are naturally more 


dow of a Japanese house and made a deadly thrust at Mr. | keen and benevolent. At such atime and for sucha cause, 
Schinne from behind. The would-be asassin. however, | the vatural reticence which may fairly be pleaded on ordi- 
fortunately for Mr. Schinne, struck short, and the sword | nary occasions, might as fairly bend before the dictates 
meeting with a stout resistance from a thick overcoat, failed |of the heart, and disappear before the appeals of Mercy 
to penetrate the skin. Mr. Scninne at once whecied round Shall these appeals be inade in vain to thoss who are the 
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richest depositaries of “the quality” in its best and purest | minates with a refrain of great beauty and significance, 


form P 





ComMEnciAL advices received to-day from London embody 

the following statement in a Report on the Silk market. 
London, 18th October, 1870. 

“Our market has‘suffered by the arrival of 200 bales of 
“ Hanks sent here for safety from Lyons ; amongst them were 
“some classical extras, which have been sold at 27s. and some 
“beautiful No. 1, at 26s. The remainder of the 200 Bales 
“are also first class silks.” 


A ‘Most successful entertainment was given on Tuesday 
evening last, by the Amateur Dramatic Corps, consisting of 
the farce “ Little Toddlekins ” and the burlesque of “Aladdin.” 





Tne efforts made by the German Residents in this com- 
| munity to send assistance to Germany iu this hour at once 
of her need and her triumph, have, as far as we know, re- 
ceived but little notice from the Press. Though made with 
no niggardly hand, they have been made unostentatiously, 
and have proceeded from men, who feeling that they were 
debarred from the opportunity of defending or avenging their 
country, have determined that such assistance as it was alone 
in their power to render, should be given willingly, and in- 
deed eagerly. Immediately after news was received here of the 
outbreak ofthe war, a subscription was made amounting to 
over $5,000, and monthly payments to a very considerable a- 
mount are still being remitted to Berlin in aid of the wounded 
and bereaved. On Friday evening, a Concert was given at the 
‘German Club, the proceeds of which are to be devoted to 
the same good object, and a large audience was attracted to 
the Concert-room, partly by sympathy with. the cause, and 
partly by a progrmme which promised much pleasant musi- 
cal entertainment. 

Tus Concert was opened with the great national song 
“Die Wacht am Rhein,” sung by a party of sailors from the 
“ Hertha” and “Medusa.” This song was composed in the 
year 1840, ata time of much national excitement, when the 
French Ministry under Thiers were talking somewhat indis- 
creetly, and showing some tendency to a sword-clattering 
which very soon awoke the national spirit of Germany. The 
words were written by Schneckenburger, who died in 1849, 
and whose son is now serving in the army of Wurtemburg. 
The music is by Karl Wilhelm, born in Thuringia, and well 
known in Crefeld where he has resided for many years. This 
song is a companion to Becker’s celebrated “Sie sollen ihn 
nicht haben,” for which Mendelssohn was requested to 
furnish the music. But this he refused, and in a letter to Karl 
Klingemann of London, he thus speaks of it. “The wholetown is 
full of a song which has a political tendency against the French, 
and which the newspapers are trying with might and main to 
to make popular. In the absence of all ordinary business 
this is easily done, and all the world is talking of the “ Rhein- 
Ieid” or the “Colognaise,” as it is fairly enough called. The 
thing is characteristic enough; for all the verses commence 
with— 

“Sie sollen ihn nicht haben, den freien deutschen Rhein.” 

(No, never shall they have it, the free, the German Rhine).” 
and this is repeated at the beginning of every strophe. 
‘‘No never shall they have it.” As if the very smallest 
thing had been said about it! Were it only called “ We 
surely will retain it!” But to say “No, never shall they 
have it’? seems to me too fruitless and too useless; there is 
something puerile about this; for what I surely and firmly 
possess, there is no occasion for me to say or sing that 
it does not belong to any one else. This has been sung 
at the Court in Berlin, and throughout the Casinos and 
Clubs, and of course the musicians have gone mad over it, 
and compose themselves into immortality by means of it.” 
Die “Wacht am Rhein” is intensely German, it: is simple, man- 
ly and earnest, and the music admirably _ illustrates 
words which breathe that calm grandeur and loving 
patriotism so eminently characteristic of the attitude 
of Germany during the present war. Every verse ter- 
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and each time the refrain is sung it seems as if another for- 
tress were added to the defences of the nation, until the whole 
four form a chain of impregnable strength. But they rise 
calmly and majestically. No sign here of declamation, no 
hysterical screaming, no false effects or meretricious ap- 
peals ; all is firm, calm, earnest and determined. 


“Liebst Vaterland, magst ruhig sein”’ 
“Fest steht und treu die Wacht am Rhein,’ 


This was succeeded by a solo for a baritone voice, called 
‘Rose in the Wood” by Fischer. It is a pleasing air and 
contains some pretty effects, but we think the gentleman who 
sang it succeeds better in Italian music, which is perhaps 
more suited to his voice, his style and his musical genius. 
The Scherzo, Trio and Allegro molto from Beethoven's 
second symphony, (D major) arranged for four hands on the 
piano-forte followed. We presume that the Larghetto which 
precedes them was omitted on account of its length ; and this 
was discreet, considering that a piano-forte arrangement of a 
great orchestral work lacks the colour and variety belong- 
ing to the original. Indeed, these arrangements are at best but 
compromises, and resemble an engraving of a picture, the out- 
lines and shading of which are preserved, but of which the co- 
lours cannot be reproduced. Yet they are very interesting and 
effective. They teach the young musician the form of the works 
he will eventually hear in the orchestra; while they recall to 
the minds of those who know the originals in all their grandeur, 
the power of conception of the great masters who produced 
them. The Scherzo is bold, vigorous and full of fire, and 
the modulations in the second part masterly in the extreme. 
The Trio is short and for the most part subdued, except where 
one unison of the whole orchestra, extended over two bars, 
makes a striking and effective point, immediately after 
which the melody is resumed with a fine effect from the 
double basses, which support the harmonies on which the 
subject rests. The “allegro molto” is equal to any move- 
ment of the same class ever produced by Beethoven. From 
its opening to its close one great leading idea is prom- 
inent, though a very beautiful little episode is introduced 
into the middle of it. This episode is assigned in the 


‘orchestra to the oboe, and immediately afterwards repeated 


‘tenor voice and excellent style did great justice to it. 


an octave lower by its kindred instrument the bassoon. It 
plays the same part in reference to the leading idea as figures 
do inthe centre foréground ofa landscape, or better still, 
as doesa calm sky in the background, and harmonises so 
beautifully with the main motive of the movement, that 
although of a totally opposite character, the contrast it 
affords is singularly graceful and pleasing’ In the piano- 
forte arrangement, the plaintive sustained tones of the oboe 
and bassoon are sadly missing, and here may be specially 
remarked that absence of colouring inevitable to such adapt- 
ations. 

This was followed by Schumann’s well known song called 
Widmung, (Devotion) well sung by Mr. Ohl, whose fine 
On 
being encored, he sang Mendelssohn’s “Blumen strauss” which 
contrasted admirably with Schumann’s music. “ Schéfer’s 
Sonntags-lied” followed, and was rendered extremely well by 
the whole chorus. The first part was brought to a close 
with Kalliwoda’s ‘“ Heimath-lied,” for a tenor voice with 
piano-forte and violin accompaniment. It was well sung by 
Mr. Ohl, but the violin accompaniment might have been 
better for somewhat more of practice, or a better instrument; 
the difficulties, however, of keeping violins in order in this 
climate are such that accidents often happen, and to some 
such cause, we understand, was due the substitution of s 
rather intractable one fur that usually played on by the gen- 
tleman who performed. 

The second part opened with Schumann’s “Waldesgesprach,” 
sung by Mr. Lindau with great power and intensity of ex- 
pression. The song is stamped with the wildest and most 
romantic character of German music, and is exactly of a class 
to exhibit to Englishmen what children they are in musical 
composition by the side of the Germans; what a language 
it becomes in German hands, and what boundless resources it 
possesses of which our writers know little or nothing. ln 
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obedience to a vociferous encore Mr. Lindau sang “O Stras- 
burg,” the words of which we recently published, and being 
again called on the platform, gave with great naiveté the old 
German ballad “ Es reiten drei Reiter zum Thore hinaus, Ade!” 

The “ Menuetto moderato et grazioso” from Beethoven's 
third sonata for violin and piano-forte was placed next on the 
programme, but was not performed; we believe, for the 
reason hinted at above—and under these circum- 
stances we could well spare it. But had it been well 
played it could not have failed to give a great deal of plea 
sure from its exceeding grace and sweetness. It reflects 
the composer in his most genial and melodious mood, the 
outline is as soft and flowing as that of Raphael himself, and 
Mozart might have envied the pure melody which flowed so 
genially from the pen of the giant in this work. Verdi's 
“Tl Pescatore” followed Mr. Lindau’s song. It was well sung by 
Messrs. Joudan and Ohl, and brought to mind the songs of 
the gondoliers at Venice, which on moonlight nights may 
sometimes be heard echoing under the Rialto. This was 
succeeded by Schuloff’s Victoria- Walzer for four hands on the 
piano-forte,—a graceful and effective piece of music, bright, 
fanciful and elegant. The Concert was closed by Kreutzer’s 
“ Abendchor,” and a repetition of the “Wacht am Rhein,” 
amid much general satisfaction. 

We must not omit to pay a tribute to Mr. Ohl’s exertions 
on behalf of this Concert. Many of the sailors from the 
“Hertha” and “Medusa” had not been as rigorously dis- 
ciplined on board as we imagined, bnt by good steady prac- 
tice Mr. Ohl reduced them to excellent order, and by ming- 
ling some of the members of the Club with them, a preci- 
sion and accuracy were attained which might otherwise have 
been wanting. 

The proceeds of the Concert will enable the Committee to 
remit something like $600 to their wounded countrymen. 

How extremely pleasing it would be, conld we English 
make a similar effort on behalf of the French wounded. We 
question whether the French community is large enough to 
give @ performance of this nature for their own soldiers. 
And, alas! we also fear that the English can hardly muster 
sufficient musical strength for a purpose, which it would yet 
be in the highest degree grateful to them to further.— 
(Japan Mail Daily Advertiser.) 


Mean Temperature of the week. Wab. 47. 


JAPANESE NOTES. 


THe Castle town of the Ti-ka-mon-no Kami family is 
Hikone in the province of Omi. There has lately been 
another instance of the Ikki, or popular tumult, to one of 
which we called attention not long ago. The peasants of 
about 250 villages in the Hikone territory, on the 20th 
day of the 9th month made a disturbance, advanced 
against the front Gate of the Castle, and fired three shots 
against it. The cause of this was that the Finance official 
Sawada Sdhichi, originally a merchant named Komeya 
Sdhichi (evidently a grain-dealer) was a great financier, 
and foreseeing the course of events, had on the previous 
month bought up nearly all the rice in the clan and at 
Osaka; that a great storm on the 18th had raised the 
price of rice enormously, and that he had made a profit 
of 70,000 rios by selling his stores. It is further stated 
that the populace had been excited by a story of his using 
supernatural means to bring about this storm, and that 
this, added to his bad reputation with the people, had 
caused the disturbance; that they had demolished his 
town residence, country house, and residence of his 
relations, and had destroyed all his furniture; that Sdhichi 
fled to the Castle, and in pursuing him, they had fired at 
the Gate. A number of two-sworded retainers appear to 
have taken part’ in the tumult, which at one time 
threatened to be serious, but by the use of military force 
it was at length put down. The affair was over in forty- 
eight hours. 
























































agreeable address and a very moderate knowledge of Law, 
is pining in briefless indolence in England, we venture to 
recommend him to give up his chambers, renounce his 
hopes of the Great Seal and the custody of his Monarch’s 
conscience, and take a passage ticket for Yokohama. He 
will find here an excellent opportunity of commencing 
life in a beautiful and interesting country, a healthy oli- 
mate and an increasing and prosperous settlement. He 
will find many agreeable people glad to welcome an edu- 
cated man into their society, a moderate amount of gaiety, 
and above all an excellent field for practice. He should 
be familiar with the humbler duties of conveyancing, the 
drawing up of Deeds, Wills, Mortgages, A fidavits, ‘&., 
but he need be under no apprehension that the morp 
ambitious provinces of his profession will be closed ‘to 
him. Presuming that he will bring fresh from London, 
Edinburgh or Dublin, the traditions of the Bar in those 
capitals, it is almost unnecessary that we should inform 
him what line of conduct he should pursue here, both as 
regards what is to be done, and what not done. Yet as 
men, however strongly fortified by traditions and solid 
virtues, insensibly absorb the intellectual and moral at- 
mosphere around them, and become modified in spite of 
themselves by the influences operating upon them from 
surrounding society, it may be as well to place on record 
in a very succinct form, something like a general view 
comprehending the sphere of duties and the manner of 
discharging them which our expected adviser should 
pursue if he is bent on permanent success. 


As regards his sphere of duties, then, it will consiat 
chiefly, we imagine, in giving sound legal advice on 
consultation, for which he may certainly expect to be paid 
by annual retaining fees, not perhaps of a very large 
amount, but fifteen or twenty of which—and these he 
could rely on—would maintain him as « gentleman, 
provide him with white kid gloves and a hack, house- 
rent, his messing, and enough to gratify if not satisfy his 
tailor. Out of his advice, cases of ono kind or another 
would be sure to spring, and his charges on these, 
honestly made, would be paid with pleasure. Nor are 
such charges made on the scale of English rates. Is is 
quite right and proper that if a man leaves home and 
exiles himself from all that he loves and is moat 
congenial to him, he should do so for a substantial pecu- 
niary benefit, and no one will begrudge him fees here, 
the bare idea of which even ina distant future would 
possibly dazzle him into a reckless mortgage of his pros. 
pects. As we have already stated, he must be familiar 
with solicitor’s work, and should be able to restrain or 
encourage a client in pursuing any given course on solid 
legal grounds. Should be do this, he will become the 
trusted friend of many men whose friendship is well 
worth possessing and retaining, and will secure the re- 
spect and esteem of his clients and the whole settlement. 
A moderate acquaintance with international and Ameri- 
can Law would greatly assist him in extending his practice, 
and he will find in the only American barrister here an 
opponent, or it may be coadjutor, who is invariably urbane, 
moderate, sound and considerate. As regards the manner 
in which he should discharge his duties, he must before 
all things bring the traditions of practice in the Eng- 
lish Courts face to faze with those of our Courts and 
grind the latter to powder. Nothing less than this will 
ever improve the practice here. But it must be done by 
that potent moral furce which despises temporary irrita- 
tion and transient triamph, but always conquers in the 
end. He must possess the manners and address of a 


WANTED—A BARRISTER. 


i tee any young member of the English Bar, educated at 
Oxford or Cambridge—any where, indeed, but at the 
London University—a gentleman, of pleasant manners, 
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gentleman—not of a tailor-made or money-made fustian | 
imitation of one—but of a gentleman whose graces of 
manner proceed from the graces and elevation of his 
mind, who, though not free from human weaknesses, 
scorns paltry passions, whose instincts are generous, who 
respects all men’s rights, who shelters humility, sym- 
pathizes with adversity, forgives deficiency and acknow- 
ledges superiority. As regards his charges, they must be 
He must not ask $750 
for a retaining fee in a case where the grounds of action 
fre 80 clear, that men unskilled in law and indignantly re- 
fusing to comply with such a demand, can secure a favour- 
able decision without any need of professional assistance, 
by simply arguing it on a plain statement of facts. He 
must beware of taking up cases for Japanese or Chincae, 
who, being wholly at his mercy in their time of need, and 
persuaded that any demand he may make is a fair and 
honourable charge, pay him asum of money equal to 
more than £300 or £400 for deluding them. He will 
not, of course, present his account the evening previous 
to a case coming on, and state that he refuses to argue it 
until that account is paid. In cases where the amount at 
stake is about $500, he will not run up charges of about 
$400, deeming such charges excessive and unwarrantablo. 


made with honest moderation. 


If called upon to make an affidavit, or offering one, he 


will do it as in the sight of Gop, nor be ready within 
two or three days to take up another side of a caso 


which must necessarily go far to condemn that affidavit 
as an act of perjury. 
king,” and to it he will render full and invari- 
able homage. Of the brutality which insults a wit- 
ness or an opponent, of the truculence which goads a foul 


and unbridled tongue to void its noisome and offensive 
language in a Court of Justice, of a mind which seeks to 
evade olear issues by trumpery sophistries, and tries to 
‘conceal ignorance under the disguise of fluency, he 


must know nothing except to shun them. We would 


‘also inform him—for having assumed the responsibility 
of the invitation, we cannot do less than prepare him for 


the encounter—that he will be exposed to dvtraction, 
abuse, and vilification of every possible kind by opponents 
whether within or without the circle of his profession, 
and if he is too proud to flatter, too humane to abuse, and 
too well-educated to tolerate impostors, if he is fearless, 
honourable and dignified, he will find a small minority 
his sworn and deadly foes. But this will only serve to 
increase for him the sympathy and support of a large 
number of very excellent and respectable people, who 
are always kindly, generous and warm-hearted, whose 
friendship he will be sure to secure and value, and 
whose respect and consideration will form at once the 
guarantee of his merits and his success. Of course 
the sounder his knowledge of law, the greater will 
‘be the confidence reposed in him; yet we might scare 
‘where we wish to attract, did we insist on any pro- 
foand lega) acquirements, A fair knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of our jurisprudence, a good acquaintance with the 
law of evidence, and a fair insight into commercial law 
will be quite cupital enough to start upon. With practice 
will come a larger iusight into his profession, and once 
launched and respected, ho need fear nothing. Should 
‘his manner be modest and unpretending, it need be no 
bar to his success; the world knows enough tu search 
for merit and sound acquirements under this garb; 
while it is also aware—aud many a lesson was been ad- 
dressed to it here—that under blustering pretensions and 
a confident manner, the grossest ignorance, incapacity 
and servility are often concealed. 
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His ‘fconscience will be his 


We should do great injustice to the whole subject if 
we allowed any young barrister whose notice may be at. 
tracted to this article to imagine that any temporary 
annoyance to which we have been subjected by the oon. 
duct of any of these lawyers has dictated this article 
The want we allude to is a crying one, and must sooner or 
later be filled up. The man we want is the man we have 
described, and if he should arrive here, he may be cer. 
tain of a warm welcome and a successful future, 





LAWYERS FEES IN YOKOHAMA. 


HE assistance we have received from the lawyers of 
Yokohama iu fighting the battle of the community 
against them, demands an acknowledgement whioh we 
should be the last to refuse. To heap coals of fire upon 
the head of an enemy is an act blessed by the highest 
authority, and we should be false to our sense of gratitude 
were we to abate in any way the expression of our high 
appreciation of the manner in which our antagonista have 
performed this generous and gracious act. The records 
of many a life might be searched without affording any 
evidence of deeds so rare, and indeed, nothing but the 
firm faith which in spite a thousand treacheries still 
convinces us that man, though fallen, is a fallen angel, 
could support us in the conviction that our enemies were 
actuated alone by the noblest motives. Yet we are con 
strained to this belief by their conduct. We gave them 
ample reason for anger. We said—and we repeated it,— 
that their charges were constantly very excessive, that 
their abilities were in some Cases in inverse ratio to their 
charges, and that their conduct in Court was frequently 
such as to lead all who desire to see the administration of 
Justice conducted without violationa of good manners, to 
hope that something like decorum might eventually be 
imported into their behaviour. In approaching these ques 
tions, they had but to show us that the grounds against 
them fur excessive charges were not tenable, and that their 
legal acumen was unimpeachable; and if they had done 
these things like geutlemen, our charge against their 
manners would have fallen to the ground. But with 
almost incredible generosity, impregnable strength has 
been added by their acts to our two last positions, and 
the first they very wisely left untouched. It is impossible 
to attribute such conduct to ignorance or fatuity, 90 
that we are driven to the consvling reflection that 
they have thrown themselves into a gap to enable us 
to reach a place of safety by treading on their bodies. 
Can virtue be more pure? Can disinterestedness assume 
a higher form? 

Mr. Ross JoHNson’s motion was, of course, dismissed. 
We say, of course, because there was neither a shadow of 
evidence to substantiate the charge of malicious intention, 
nor a tittle of ground on which to rest the imputation 
that he was specially pointed at. Nor can the wording 
of the solemn affidavit of the Defendant, which stated 
that Mr. Jounson’s name did not even cross his mind or 
his existence occur to him during the writing of impug- 
ned article, be otherwise than a severe wound to Mr. 
JouNson’s vunity. ‘he simple truth, however, is, that 
men cherish illusions on the subject of their notoriety 
which cannot fail td betray them into mistakes if such 
illusions are acted upon. Sydney Smith says that nature 
preserves a harmony down to the very smallest propor- 
tious, and if you examine a large buzzing blue-bottle fy 


very closely you will see six or eight little creatures sitting 
on its body, who firmly believe that their fly is the blueut 
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and grandest and busiest thing in creation, and that tho 
whole world would go to ruin if it ceased to buzz. Simi- 
larly, even Mr. Jonson may have his parasites, and in 
his speech he certainly mentioned that “ an influential 
member of the community ”—of whom we shall have some- 
thing to say further on—came to him and called his atten- 
tion to the fact that he (Mr. J.) was personally attacked. 
Mr. Jounson, flattered by the attention and inflamed with 
the idea,—though possibly wholly unsuspicious of its ob- 
ject—reperused at once, no doubt, tho incriminatud article, 
and became persuaded that he was aimed at. We ask Mr. 
Jounson in all seriousness to believe us when we say that 
sports on a window pane have no attractions for us. We 
may also tell him that the Japan Sfail is in two or three 
exceptional quarters, not a favourite publication, because 
though always willing to recognize merit anywhere, it never 
oondescends to flatter anyone. But as regards “ this in- 
fluential member of the commuuity.” When the De- 
fondant called an impartial gentleman as amicus curice 
to pronounce an unbiassed opinion as to whether he 
understood that Mr. Jounson was pointed it in the article, 
why did not Mr. Jounson call up his “ induential geutle- 
man”? The Defendant would certainly not have insulted 
him as Mr. Jonyson insulted the Defendant’s impartial 
witness, he would only have gently enclosed him in 
amber as @ warning to influential gentlemen to mind 
their own business, and beware how they impute to 
this Journal the motives which animate themselves. Our 
regret in connection with this matter is that the ‘ gentle- 
man” did not appear, as we like ticketting our specimens 
before putting them away, and his name would have been 
valuable. Meanwhile, his prudent reticence might canse 
some suspicion in Mr. Jounson’s mind as to the disin- 
terestedness of a spider's advice. 

But in approaching the question of Mr. Jounson’s 
speeches on the two occasions when he argued ty his mo- 
tion, we are forced to by a little more serivuus. Our own 
ideas, traditions and experiences of the Kuglish Bar are 
so entirely and rut!Jessly violated by his intemperance, 
his vulgarity and malignity, that it is difficult to imagine 
where -ho can have acquired them. He has not sufficient 
ability for the Old Bailey, or wit enough for a Judge and 
Jury Club. It may seem it the highest degree humour- 
ous to Mr. Johnson to call a gentleman, who he has no 
reason to assume ever sold a cheese in his life, a cheese- 
monger or a butterman, but this species of abuse is 
generally characteristic of bargees or lightermen. There 
is no more conclusive evidence of a man’s tone of mind 
and his social antecedents than his appreciation of 
wit and humour, and those of Mr. Jounson may be in- 
ferred from the language he habitually uses in Court. 
His exclusion from the American Consulate by Mr. 
Leaver Lyon was decreed on this account, and nothing 
but the forbearance of H. M.’s Acting-Consul and his 
anxiety to be strictly just, could be urged in favour of 
his permitting the license of spsech which Mr, Johnson 
does not deem it disgraceful to his robe to make use of. 

But we really have no wish to bear too hardly on a man 
who may have felt himself aggrieved by matter never 
intended to reflect upon him, and which he only applied 
to himself from overweening illusions with regard to the 
lenvth of his shadow. If Mr. Jounson will retire into 
the safer olscurity which an increased knowledge of law 
and arudimentary acquaintance with good manners will 
at first secure for him, he may eventually emerge—for 
even Naaman was cleansed by wisely accepting some un- 
palateable advise — into usefulness and respectability. 
Perseverance in his present course with inevitably lead 
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to his being disbarred, or prohibited from practising in 
Her Majesty’s Courts. 

Or better still, as Mr. Jounson proclaims himself to be 
the only barrister in the Japanese Empire, we strongly 
recommend him, in view of the failure and disgrace which 
have attended his late motion, to conform to the custom 
of the country of his adoption, and commit hara-kiri with 
as much grace as he may. And as the ceremony requires 
the assistance of a ‘‘ best man” to perform the final act 
of decapitation after the fatal stroke is made, Mr. Joun- 
son may find in the lay Levite who supported him 
with his advice and affidavit, a congenial assistant 
who will mourn his fate, succeed him in his practice, and 
worthily represent him until a common fate shall have 
gathered them both to the land of the disembowelled, 





A NEW CLUB. 





CLUB is so essentially a representative institution, 

and reflects so clearly the general condition of any 
society in which it exists, that all who are anxious for and 
jealous of the good name of that society, must necessarily 
watch the condition and general tone of such an institu- 
tion with care and interest. Ina well regulated society, 
Clubs have much influence in moulding and determining 
the course of public opinion, and the greater the attractions 
they possess for the more intelligent, thoughtful and 
influential members of a community, the better and more 
solid will be the tone of that public opinion. To a Lon- 
doner, a Club is an indispensable requisite. Here it is 
that he sees the papers and magazines, takes his luncheon 
if heia an idle married man, and his dinner, if he is a busy 
single man. Here he discusses the news as it arrives, 
hears and expresses opinions on the previous night’s de- © 
bate, the state of the country or the social movements of 
the town. The intellectual wealth of any good London 
Club is such, that news is sifted there with almost incred. 
ible celerity, whether it come from Lake Nyanza, Paris, 
Pekin or Washington, and the number of travelled men 
to be found in these resorts is so large, that opinions of 
great value may be gathered, at any time when the 
Club is full, upon any subject connected with these 
more or less distant places, and what is going on in them. 
Here are to be found Members of all the higher 
professions, men engaged in literary and goientific pure 
suits, the writers for the leading newspapers, artists, 
sculptors, clerics, naval and military men, and specimens 
in short from all those varied strata which together make 
up that astonishing agglomeration called London society. 
But London is so vast that men of special professions 
generally choose some Club where they can meet their pro- 
fessional brethren. Naval and mikitary men go to the 
“Rag” or the Senior United, literary and scientific 
men to the Athenswum, clerics to the Oxford and Cam. 
bridge or the University, Tories to the Conservative, 
Whigs to the Reform, “swells” to Arthur’s or Boodles, 
the men whose pens reflect the world’s life and opinions 
in the newspapers to the Garrick, artists and philosophers | 
to the Artists, and so on. With us, all this is different; 
we have but two Clubs, which for broad distinction’s 
sake we will call the English and German Clubs. Of 


the latter we have no occasion now to speak ; it is rather 


of the English that a few words must be snid. 

Now, we have uo wish to enumerate the shortcomings of 
our Club. It has had a considerable reputation, and 
Yvukohama was once justly proud of it. Managed with | 
great ability by a Secretary whose administrative powers 
are unquestionably very considerable, it was a favourite 
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We may here mention that it would be desirable ty 
borrow money on debentures or otherwise to provide 
funds for the building and purchase of Clab furniture, 

Estimate of Revenue and Ezpenditure of proposed 
New Olub. 

On looking over the accounts of the present Clob for 
the half year ending June 1869—a time when the receipi 
shewed s marked decrease over previous half years, wo 
find the following figures :— = 


resort of the Residents, a great boon to the naval and 
military officers stationed at Yokohama, and a source of 
legitimate pride to the place. But of late yeara, for 
causes if is unnecessary to mention, the reputation of the 
Club, has declined. There is an air of decay about it 
which is wholly inconsistent with a healthy institution, 
an aspect of “ seediness” at variance with the days of its 
prosperity, and as in common with every one in this 
place wa are anxious for the formation and establisb- 


ment. of a. good Club, we lay the following proposals be- Profits. Losses 

fore, our readers without farther comment at present. It | Billiards,............ $1,585 on Megas,............§2,548 
is a matter, which if anything will, should produce some | Wine, ...........000.-- 1,654 Rowling alley,.... 500 
expression of individual and influential opinion through ‘Subscriptiong,........ 6,800 General Expenses 4,500 
the Presa, and ip hopes of this being the case and good :Rooms, COOSO Ree e  cae ees 440 reitierte eYISTT ETT ET en 


arising from it, we leave the matter in ita present simple | 
form. 


Proposal for the formation of a New Club for Yokohama 
to commence in July 1871 the time when the lease of 
the present building No. 5 ceases. 

The system upon which the Y. U. C. is at present 
conducted does not meet with the approval of most of the 
members; and while the idea of having a “ select” Club, 
confined to a few, should be discouraged as much as pos- 


Shewing a loss of $2,279-——on the half year's working, 
Tt must not be forgotten however that the losg on the 
messing was occasioned -almost entirely by bad manage. 
ment, and that the general expenses were enormous and 
subsequently very much reduced. 

Now taking the above figures as a basis we cstimats 
the profits of the New Club as follows, with, say 18, 
members, the average daring the above half year having 
been about 240. 


sible, it is desirable to bring forward some scheme for On Billiards @ay,......ssesseee $1,000 

establishing a general Club on a better footing than the Wine, SAY, ..ccccsecceessseereeseee 1,000 
t one, Subscription 180 peat 

sigs at $4 each,....00......0 subs 4,320 


The present is a very fitting time to consider the mat- 
ter, for the following reasons. 

1st.—The lease of the present building expires in July 
next, and it is doubtful whether a fresh one conld be 
obtained. 

2nd.—Provided a renewal of the lease could be obtained, 
a Club could hardly be conducted except under the pre. 
sent arrangement, and itis very doubtful whether Mr. 
Ssirx would feel inclined to carry it on beyond the sti- 
pulated time, and it is pretty certain that conducted as 
is was previously to Mr. Sire taking it over, it can 
hardly fail to be a losing concern, for it must be borne 


Rooms, say expenses,......... 200 or my $6,500 


Ground Rent, say outside, $150 per month,... 900 
Interest on $10,000, to be borrowed to 
build Club House at 15 per cent per> 750 
MUMDUID, < isvecirseseeeve iga @ucissidasevsh esas ies 
Interest on $5,000 to be borrowed on furnitare 375 
Which, with, say $2000, to be received for entrance fous 
would suffice. 
General Expenses. 
Fire Insurance, Boys, Stewarda, Newspapers 
Oil, &c., &0., which cannot be classed ta 





in mind that the urgent necessity which existed some avy particular department setenseseaeeeenns $2,500 

years ago for a Club has to a great extent passed away, Salary to Manager with 2 rooms in Club and 

and the receipts can hardly be expected ever again to messing free, any $120 per month ......... » 120 

reach such figures as in 1867 and 1868. Loss on messing, S8Y .....000 gigcanavess apreree 800 
The difficulty under which the Y. U. C. has always $5,545 





Ysboured is the heavy expense of rent and management, 
and it pretty certain that a Club conducted upon a more 
economical syatem could be certainly made to pay its 
expenses in a place like this. 

There would be some little difficulty about the selection 
of a site for a new Club House, which must undoubtedly 
be on the Bund. A lot of land next to the Bungalow 
occupied by the P. & O. Company could probably be 
obtained on a ground lease, and would be very well suited 
for the purpose, though perhaps hardly central enough. 

It would be very desirable to limit the number of 
members to, say 150 or 180 at any one time. : 
‘'he monthly subscription might remain at $4, but the 
entrance fee should be raised to $10 or $15; this might 
require some modification as far as Naval and Military 

officers are concerned. 

As regards the general management, this can only be 
settled hereafter, but it seems that a Committee with a 
Secretary acting under their orders would be the best 


or from $0,500, leaving a margin of nearly $1,000 in 
6 months to pay depreciation ou house and furniture, and 
any extra expenses, &o. 

With regard to the above item of loss on messing, some 
people may object to a mess being carried on at all, bat 
we must not forget that though in itself it may shew & 
loss, it contributes to a very largo extent to the profit on 
the wine account. 
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Law Meport. 
HER BRITANNIC MAJKSTY’3S CONSULAR COUBT. 
Kanagawa, December 7th, 1870. 
Before Mr. Vice-Consul Russety RoBERTSON. 
The Queen on the Prosecution of 
H. C. Koss Jounso. versus W. G. Hows. 
This was an adjourned sitting on » case commenced 3rd December. 
‘the Defendant read his affidavit, setting forth that there was uo 
the slightest foundution ior the churge. He never alluded to the 
compluinant, whose naive, us fur as he could recall his thoughts 
did not cross his mind during the writing of the alleged hel, 
and whose very existence did not occur tu him. liy no era 
rsh it be preteuded that the impugued matter was pointed at 
efendunt. : 
Mr. JouNson, who in the opeuing of his speech, seemed by 
comparative reticence, to have acquired sume sense of slame & 


a 





form. 
But now we come to the most important part in the 


considvration of this subject viz; Ways and Means, and 
it is very difficult to arrive at a proper conclusion on this 


subject. 
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conduct on Friday last, proceeded to argue his case on its legal grounds, 
The Defendant read the Affidavit of one F. W. Marks, an Attorney, 
which had been yesterday served on him, actting forth that he knew 
Mr. JoHxson, and that in his (Marks’s) opinion, Mr. Johnson’s 
Opinion was that he was aimed at. To this opinion of another 
opinion, the Defendant paid all due respect by characterizing it 
as about the most childish document ever presented to a Court of 
Justice. Not only this, but it contained a misstatement in regard to 
facts by averring that the word “Barrister” was used in the impugned 
matter, whereas the word used was “Barristers,” which gave the sen- 
tence containing it quite another complexion. Against such an Aff- 
davit, the Defendant, of course, refused to file any counter-affidavit. 

Mr. Hr, an American gentleman here rose and asked leave to 
explain that it was altogether an error to state or suppose that there 
was only one Barrister practising here, as his fanotions as a Coun- 
sellor-at-law were inp the same as those of an Inglish Bar- 
rister, and he had been admitted to practice in H. B. M. Court. He 
was, therefore, a practising Barrister in Yokohama. His Honour 
asked whether he adduced this in support of Complainant's posi- 
tion, to which Mr. Hr replied “ Not, at all; it had no reference 
to the case before the Court.” * 

His Honove requested the Defendant to call from among the 
audience any gentleman who would be willing, on an analysis of the 
article, to state whether in his opinion it pointed to Mr. Ross Johnson. 
The Defendant, publicly requesting any one but a personal friend 
to a ore the desired opinion, selected Mr. ScHoregr, a highly res- 
pected American gentleman, who at onco came forward. On being 
sworn, and having read over the impugned matter, Mr. ScHOYER 
said he could not find that Mr. Johnson was in any way pointed 
at, nor did he consider the article in any way a libel, while he con- 
sidered lawyers charges in Yokohama generally very excessive. 

He was cross-examined with irritating insolence, characteristic of 
the Complainant’s opening speech, and it was elicited that he 
considered the article referred to the present time. 

Mr. Jonnsow then resumed his speech in a manner and tone 
equally offensive and disorderly, ; 

The Drrenvayt in reply, stated, that he would not stoop to 
answer the personal discourtesies, which, under shelter of a gown 
which he had disgraced, Mr. Johnson had levelled at him, but again 
referring to the terms of his affidavit, placed the case with the utmost 
confidence in the hands of the Court. - 

His Howovgn summed up and dismissed the case. 


eo Defendant had inadvertently omitted to state this in his affidavit 
and is now pleased to draw attention to the fact, as Mr. Hit. has practised 
in both Courts with as much satisfaction to them as to his clients.) 


Wxrtract. 


THE GERMAN ARGUMENTS FOR ANNEXATION. 

















Now that Count Bismarck, both in his conversations with Jules 
Favre and his diplomatic circulars, has virtually adopted the argu- 
ments which have for some time past been used by some German 
writers and speakers to justify annexation, it is important that those 
arguments should meet with a careful consideration. What may be 
the exact terms on which the Prussians are prepared to insist is not 
material. The principle of annexation, tle transfer, as Mr. Glad- 
atone says, of people from one power to another without their con- 
sent, is the real question at issue. Count Bismarck may claim a 
great deal with the view of securing a little, and while the claim 
may be flagrantly unjust,the real amount thut is covers may be un- 
usually mederate. If we assume that the French fought for the left 
bank of the Rhine and the Germans for Alsace and Lorraine, the 
first demand would olearly be out of ail proportion to the second. 
But the fact that one party begins a war of aggression does not jus- 
tify the other in retaliating. Even Count Bismarck, we believe, does 
not say, ‘‘ You wanted the Rhine, and therefore we must have the 
Vosges.” The Germans attempt to base their claim on much higher 
ground. They say that their own safety from French attacks re- 
quires a better strategical frontier than they have at present; that 
Alsace and part of Lorraine are, in almost every sense, German ter- 
ritory ; that they were taken from Germany, but still belong to it by 
history, position, and language; and that while their fusion with 
Germany will be easy, their loss will not be a vital blow to France. 
Some of these views are maintained by Professur von Sybel in a let. 
ter to the Kdlnische Zeitung. Others are advocated with more vio- 
lence in a pamphlet by Professor Wagner. Many more German 
writers are to be found repeating with tedious iteration the grand 
sentence of the prese::t Rector of the University of Berlin,—that the 
Germans are “the most sober, the most just, long-suffering, peace- 
fal, industrious nation known upon earth,” and proving that the 
only due reward for such virtues must be the spoliation of the van- 
quished. As was aptly said by the paper in which Professor Von 
Bybel’s letter appeared, “‘we are called upon to conquer Metz in 
order to show that we are incapable of conquest.” 

If there is any truth in the argument that Germany needs pro- 
tection from France, the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine may 
ave # political justification, Necessity, which Milton describes as 
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the tyrant’s plea, cannot be unfairly invoked on the field of battle. 

We will assumo that when the Germans profess to be afraid of 
France, and that when they represent themselves as incapable of 

aggression, they are speaking with sincerity. But although they 

may convince themselves, they will find it hard to convince Europe. 

Unbinssed spectators of the war of 1866 and of the war of 1870 will 

see that the North-German Confederation is far too strong a power to 

need reinforcement, or to expect an attack for many years to come 

from any of its neighbours. It would be quite easy for such terms 

to be iuyposed upon France as would render Strasburg and Metz 

powerless for assault, and would deprive them of their character of 

open sally-ports against Southern Germany It those fortifications 

were razed, and the first stroke of work done upon them declared a 

casus belli; if the French standing army was reduced to moderate 

dimensions and a regular augmentation of it placed under the same 

ban, any feeling of vindictiveness inspired by Sedan would be idle. 

Count Bismarck seems to argue that so long as such feelings exist, 

it does not matter whether they are well founded or not, and on the 

principle of giving a child “something to cry for,” he is resolved to 

feed the flame of animosity. But it will make a great difference with 

a nation like the French whether they are sore at the memory of 
defeat or at the loss of territory. When we are told that they hava 
not forgiven Waterloo, we may well ask how they have avenged it. 

Does anyone think that if in 1815 we had reclaimed Calais as an 
ancient possession of the British Crown, had welcomed it back to us 

as the German nation now welcomes back Strasburg, we should have 

been allowed to keep it unmolested? The cynical remark made to 
Jules Favre, “ As we shall shortly have another war with you, we 
intend to enter upon it in possession of all our advantages,” is worthy 
of a politician like Count Bismarck, but it does not speak well for 
the honesty of the German professions Ifa durable peace be ine 

deed desired, we should have thought that -he obvious course was to 

remove all ground of hostility. An attempt to humble a proud foe 
beyond endurance, to impose conditions with which it never can be 
satisfied, to enforce them by multiplying sufferings and bringing the 
horrors of war home to every village and every family, may be suo- 
cessful for the moment, but will leave bitter seeds of retribution. 
Prussia’s own history in the early part of the century might have 
taught her this lesson. She tells us now what she has to avenge. 
Does she wish that France should have the same memories? 


The pretext that a country which, according to its own organs, is 
“avowedly the strongest military power in Europe,’ cannot be safe 
without a better strategical frontier is so transparent that the more 
rational German thinkers abandon it. The Kélnische Zeitung, while 
admitting the strength of the German claim to Alsace and part of 
Lorraine, can only urge that the incorporation of kindred territory 
is not to be regarded as conquest. On this principlo, Germany de- 
mands an accession of territory because thut territory once belonged 
to her; and though it is true that this is not the ground put for- 
ward by Count Bismarck, yot it justifies any claim he may advance. 
The strategical argument, which is allowed to be unfounded, covers 
the revolutionary principle of nationalities, which was so adroitly 
handled in favour of the Germans and againat the Danes in Schleswig- 
Holstein. Facts and figures are brought forward to show that a 
large proportion of the inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine speak 
German, and therefore they can have no right to object to fusion 
with Germany. Whether they will object or not is a matter of 
very slight importance. Count Bismarck never seems to have taken 
their wishes into account, and Professor Wagner proves very much 
to his own satisfaction that they ought not to be considered. Ger- 
many is assured that either in one generation, according to this 
Professor, or in a century, according to another Professor—Von 
Sybel—the Alsatians will be reconciled to their lot; and even if these 
predictions are not verified, the Prussian Government will care little. 
A power which joined in the partition of Poland, which was on the 
point of declaring war to assist Austria in keeping Lombardy and 
Venice, which has freed the Germans of Schleswig-Holstein from a 
foreign rule by imposing it on the Danes, might dispense with lin- 
guistio and historical arguments. Butas some apparent regard is 
shown to the public opinion of Europe, and Professors, at all events, 
have lucid intervals of justice, it is well to see how the consent of a 
population is to be got over. Professor Wagner tells us that if the 
Alsatians have a right of voting on the question of annexation to 
Germany, they would equally have a right of voting at any subse. 
quent time on the question of separation from Germany. That 
would bring us back to the point in controversy between the North. 
ern and Southern States, and as the American war decided that no 
single State had a right to leave the Union, so no single State can 
have a voice about joining. In all these matters the whole nation 
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must decide, and a popular vote is worthless unless it is that of the 
whole. Ifad the question of the absorption of Hnnover in tho 
North-German Confederation been decided by the votes of the whole 
North-German Confederation, the Purticularist party in Hanover 
would have been overwhelmed; and if the whole of Germany voted 
now as to tho annexation of Alsace and Lorruine, it would be carried 
by an immense majority. There is something refreshingly simple in 
this conception of popular voting which diszuises the doctrine of 
might is right under a thin veil of constitutionalism. According to 
this rule, every vote would be in favour of annexation because it 
would be the vote of the annexers. Tho Empress Catherine might 
have spared herself a good deal of bribery and intimidation in Po- 
land by taking o pleliscite in Russia. How long it would bo before 
Holland found itself voting away its liberty and joining North Ger- 
many, while Belyium threw itself by the same impulse into the 
arms of France, Switzerland divided itself between the various ad- 
joining Powers, the Italian Tyrol fell to Itnly, and the German 
States of Austria divorced themselves from the rest of the Empire, 
only one who combines the function of a prophet and professor can 
say with certainty. 

The result of the new Prussian propaganda is that the peace of 
Europe is to be protected by the growth of a formidable power 
which demands fresh frontiers to keep off the weak; fresh territory 
to show its moderation; fresh fortresses as guarantees of a distasto 
for aggression. Such a contradiction in terms is only to be found in 
one of the characters of Mr. Charles Kende’s play of “Put Yourself 
in his Placo,” who exclaims, “I’m a man of peace,—I’ll fight you for 
five shillings.” It is all very well for the Germans to say that they 
will content themselves with the French provinces that speak their 
language, and with the frontier that is marked out os theirs by na- 
ture. When they have once tasted the sweets of conquest they muy 
‘not be so moderate again, and the provocation they now offer to 
France may serve them as an excuse for further inroads, if they 
succeed in the new war which they expect, and which they challenge. 
—The Spectator 





THE CHARACTERISTICS OF CHINESE CIVILISATION. 


When the present generation of adult Europeans were children 
their enquiring minds were supplied with very few facts about 
China, but those few, such as they were, all tended to exalt the 
Celestial Empiro at the expense of the less polished west. Of course 
tea and silk were produced here—that was what we first learned. 
In addition we were told of the high state of eultivation which the 
Chinese had attained at a time when our ferocious ancestors still 
roamed the woods in the lightest possible costume, and painted 
themselves instead of dressing themselves. The early invention of 
gunpowder, of paper and printing, and the discovery of the polar 
property of the magnetic needle were all credited to tho Chinese, 
and used to marvel much that so remarkable and highly respectable 
a nation was not moo heard of. Twenty-five or thirty years ago 
there were very few books on China, and nine people out of ten in 
England were ignorant that any settlement had been made in this 
country by foreigners. Everything about the far East was misty 
and magnificent. The vagueness of the word “ Oriental”? which in 
a curious way conveyed notions of wealth and luxury almost un- 
imaginable, became more vague still when China began to be reckon- 
ed as sharing the empire of the East with India. But all that tho 
generality of people absolutely knew about China was that it was a 
place where civilisation flourished at a very early period, where vari- 
ous strange customs were observed, whence tea and silk, camphor 
and rhubarb were brought, and whieh rejoiced in the possession of 
topographical names that broke the hearts of little boys and girle at 
school. These general and indistinct impressions prevailed unti] 
very recently, und have not yet been altogether effaced. They have 
interrupted our view of many things which it would have been well 
for us to have understood, and have madewus more ready to wonder 
at Chinese quaintness than to set to work to unravel Chinese pecu- 
liarities. Yet until these peculiarities shall be understood, or until 
they can be shewn to be results obtained under special circumstances 
from the operation of laws to which the whole world is alike subject, 
people who have to act in or for China, or who have to write about 
her, must necessarily slur over many essential points and give the 
outside public an altogether incorrect notion of what practical 
expericnee teaches. 

We have fortunately got over tho habit of referiing what appears 
strange and unaccountable to exceptional causes brought into play 
in a spasmodic manner, und so fur a great advance has been made 
in investigating phenomena of all kinds. but the careful analysis 
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to which European civilisation has been subjected has not yet been 
extended to the Kast, although it quite evident that until this be 
done many stumbling blocks will be left in the way of those who for 
any reason desire to cultivate friendly relations with the people or 
their rulers. That there is a g:cat difference between the mode or 
thinking that commends itself to an average intelligent Chinaman 
and to an average intelligent European is evident at the first glance. 
Sut we have hardly taken the trouble to enquire why it is so, of if 
we have inquired in a lazy way we have been content with some 
platitude about race difference or national education. The former 
will in process of time sink into more and more discredit and at any 
rate only changes the name of the original difliculty. National 
education is however aparently more satisfying, but is not really so. 
For we have still to investigate those elements which go to make up 
the education of an entire race, and although it is easy enumerate 
them it is by vo means go easy to trace their seperate effects in each 
ense. Thus we have little opportunity of judging how fur physical 
causes have affected the Chinese, for climate, food and other exter- 
nal physical conditions require a very considerable period for the 
manifestation of their effects, and so far as we can judge there has 
been no appreciable change in the Chinese character since the earlic 
est historical times. Nor in the present state of our koowledge is it 
easy to make anything like a correct estimate of the effect which 
religion has had in moulding Chinese society and individual charace 
ter. Religion, powerful as it is in every other part of the globe, 
seema here to be of no avail, for we do not refer to it the supersti- 
tions that exret an influence at once so important und so baneful 
upon the ass of mankind. .The character of the government and 
the nature of the laws have been most powerful here as eleswhere, 
but as both must have been the outcome of pre-existing and charac- 
teristic peculiarities, as neither was fixed by an alien race but wus 
on the contrary developed gradually and almost insensibls, we must 
look to the government and laws for illustrations of national thought 
rather than for explanations of the process whereby national thought 
became what it is. Tho same remark applies with almost equal 
force to the literature. It is very esay to trace the influence of 
classical learning upon European genius or shew how in each age a 
great original thinker leads men’s minds captive. But in China it 
is not so. Accepting the dicta of those best qualified to judge, the 
sages influenced the people of the centuries subsequent to them only 
by giving form to the notions which were current during the ages 
previous to them. There is no history of a Bacon revolutionieing 
the mode of physical investigation, nor of a Locke succeeding by a 
stroke of his pen in turning med’s minds out of a channel and into 
another, nor of a Voltaire flashing like a meteor across the intellec- 
tual horizon. Nor again if we look to political history do we find 
anything that very much enlightens us. ‘There have been no grand 
popular commotions the result of along fermenting desire for the 
extension of political rights. Asa people the Chinese do not know 
what political rights, in our sense of the expression, are. This ugain 
calls for explanation, but at present there is none forthcoming. The 
Taiping rebellion may perhaps be instanced us a general rising of 
the population against despotism, but we can see nothing of the 
kind in it. Lhe leaders had a selfish object in view to which they 
pressed forward with great energy and ability, but their followers 
were cither compelled to cast in their lot with them or were induced 
to do so by hopes of plunder. Thus it seems as though the pliloso- 
phical historian who turns his attention to China must in every 
direction find his investigations baflled. The elements that have 
over and over again revolutionised the face of Europe are of little 
account here. There are not even lines of demarcation between 
classes. The aristocracy of the country is renowed every generation, 
and is recruited from the humblest sources. The mandarins may 
be vain and imbecile, but cach man who suffers oppression looks 
forward to the day when he or some one of his family will be in a 
position to inflict the wrong to which ill luck has subjecte | him. 
Hence a true democratic rebellion is an impossibility. 


Excluding then all the causes to which under ordinary circum- 
stances the social and political condition of nations as it exists at any 
special time is due, and still keeping as an axiom that in (hina as 
elsewhere every effect is referrible to some cause, we have to frame 
unother theory if we desire to expluiu the peculiarities we encounter. 
And we telieve that nothing more is necessary than the recognition 
of the fuct that for many ages tho Chinese were induced by the fer: 
tility of their country, and ina manner compelled by the physical 
conditions surrounding them to remain isolated from the rest of the 
world. Self-educated tuey became haughty und opinionated. With- 
out any opportuuity of comparing theimeclves with others, their 
philosophers spent their time in blissful self-contemplation which _ 
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soon turned into still more blissful self-ndiniration. Whatever the 
initial system of morals or manners or politics might have happened 
to be, it wouln thus have become fixed, for whero there is but one 
system to admire and there is not sufficient ovivinality to start an- 
othor, that system very soon comes to be considered as alone admir- 
able. Moreover by the time that other modes of acting an. thinking 
came to be known about, antiquity had made the Chinese, modes 
sacred, and, as it happened, the civilisations with which the Chinese 
were brought into contact were until recently clearly inferior to 
their own. It is matter congratulation that the direction first given 
to the Chinese social and political system was even as close as it was 
to that which we would now impression upon it. Thus, we believe, 
the entire mass of peculiarities which strike us as so strange, is due 
to the original bias conferred it is difficult to say how, but preserved 
and confirmed by conditions and causes perfectly obvious and per- 
fectly intelligible. It is in this sensc only that “nationai education” 
should be invoked to account for what we cannot otherwise explain. 
— The Cycle, , 





REPORT OF THE SHANGITAI CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE. 


Tt is very gratifying, however, to turn from the meeting itself to 
the Report submitted to it. Ono of the chief duties of the Chamber 
or of the Committee acting for the Chamber is to collect facta no 
matter how minute or apparently insignificant regarding every place 
in the interior or on the coast at which or with which foreigners 
may be likely to trade. It is impossible to say at what moment the 
possession of such facts may prove of inestimable value. At the 
time when the delegates went up the Yangtaze, previous information 
about the trading marts would have been very useful as affording a 
point of departure and a basis of classification. But no such infor- 
mation was forthe>ming. Indeed the utterances of both the Shang- 
hai and Hongkong Chambers in regard to the extension of trade 
and the opining of new ports were at that time remarkable for no” 
thing but their feebleness. The carefully selected guardians of 
foreign trade were content to echo one anuther’s suggestions, and to 
exhibit none of their undoubted talents except the power of grum- 
bling. ‘They said that such a thing was important or was to be 
recommended, and that such anotlier thing would prove a boon, but 
ns for giving any definite information about the unopencd portion of 
the Chinese empire, it seemed never to have entered their heads. 
Such an opportunity for giving the China merchant a piece of his 
mind was not wasted upon the Governor of Hongkong. With a 
very considerable amount of justice he commented most severely 
upon the insufficiency and general weakness of the documents sup- 
plied for the information and guidance of the English minister. 
Whethor the animadversions of officials and the strictures of the 
press had or had not any effect upon the Chamber this at least is 
certain tbat of late every exertion has been made to collect informa- 
tion ofall kinds. The Report for the year 1869-70 furnishes the 
proof. A skilled geologist has been supplied with the funds neces- 
sary to enable him while pursuing his favourite science to amass just 
the facts that will at some future period possess a value that they 
do not possess ut this moment. When the hour comes there might 
be some diffloulty about the man, and the Committee have done well 
to utilise the man while they had him, knowing that the mineral 
resources of the provinces he has visited will remain unchanged un- 
til the time comes to bring them to light. Baron Richthofen has 
done more than compile a series of geological notes. He has kept 
his eyes open to all the conditions likely to affect trading relations 
with the interior, and he has massed facts bearing equally upon 
what it will be useless to attempt and what it will be possible to ac- 
complish. Although the views in regard to the lately proposed 
revision of the treaty held by the great majority of foreign merchants 
in China are adverse to those put forward in these columns some 
months ago, we yet consider it matter for congratulation that the 
mercantile community of Shanghai has succeeded in making its voice 
heard at home. We are not much concerned about the present 
case, but the tendency to run down the China ports as little better 
than dens of thieves or convict settlements must receive a notable 
check now that our right to a hearing on our own behalf is admitted. 
The convention was refused ratification upon no other ground than 
the opposition of the Chins merchants although the ministers and 
the Anglish government were in its favour. The influence thus 
acknowledged is very gratifying, but it has its responsibilities as well 
as ite privileges. While devoting the greater part of its attention to 
those commercial matters which claim special notice at its hands, the 
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Chamber cannot now divest its-if of its character as a representative 
of the onti-e community with its hopes and wishes. —The Cycle. 


Baron Rrienrioren’s Strvey.—In aceordance with a resolution 
passed at the last Annual Mecting, Taels 500 of the Chamber's 
Funds whro paid into the Oriental Bank to the eredit of Baron 
Richthofen, in oid of the expenses of the 
country, which had been undertaken by that gentleman. The total 
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sum subscribed for this purpose, including the Chamber’s contribn- 
tion, was Taels 5,290. The Hongkong Chamber waa invited to join 
the subscription, but a separate commercial expedition under its 
auspices being organised, the merchants in the Colony did not take 
part in the scientific survey. Baron Richthofen commenced his la- 
bours on the Ist of January of this year, travelling from Canton 
through the provinces of Hunan, HWupeh, Honan and Shanai, and 
thence to Peking, where his expedition was interrupted in conse- 
quence of the disturbed state of public fecling with regard to forcigns 
ers, which would render further investigations in the interior dif* 
ficult and dangerous. Baron Richthofen’s reports upon the pro- 
vinces passed through have been printed, and placed in the handa 
of the members of the Chamber and subscribers to the fund, snd 
include many interesting commercial particulars connected with the 
districts visited, in addition to the Geological Notes. The observa- 
tions of Baron Richthofen, in some instances, correct the imperfect 
imformation previously in possession of the Chamber, while they 
furnish a mass of new data of the condition and prospects of the 
interior provinces of China. The high commercial importance of the 
great mart of Siangtan, the centre of commerce in Hudan, and one 
of the chief trading towns in China, has been amply confirmed by 
the Baron, and he explains very fully the circumstances which have 
given it its position. The population of Siangtan he estimates at 
1,000,0C9. From the minute accounts given of the rivers of Hunan, 
there seems no room to hose that the cmporia of that province can, 
for practical purposes. be approached by steamers nearer than the 
lower entrance of the Tung-ting Lake; while the difficulty in the 
way of connecting the province by rail from Canton is too great to 
be thought of for the present. Within the province of Hunan itself, 
however, the Baron is of opinion that net-work of railways might be 
constructed, which would tend greatly to develope tho wealth of the 
inhabitants. The coal-fields, especially of Anthracite, are of great 
extent, and, with the introduction of mechnical improvements, are 
destined to play an important part in the future commerce of that 
The river Han has likewise been well described by Baron 
Richthofen, and he concludes that it also is not navigable for any 
great distance by foreign steamers, excepting during the summer 
months. We is, however, of opinion that railways would not be very 

difficult of construction in the province of Hupeh. Baron Riche 
thofen’s third report on Honan and Shansi is the most important of 
the three, and conveys a mass of very carefully collected information. 
The enormous extent of unemployed mineral wealth in the shape of 
eoul and iron, and the distressed condition the population are re- 
markable features in the mountainous parts of the northern province 
the absence of any convenient means of transport rendering the pro- 
duce of one district unavailable except in its immediate vicinity. 
Railways again suggest themselves as the only means of improving 
this state of thing, and in this connection the remarks of Baron 
Richthofen, under the head of ‘The Gate of ‘Central Asia,” have 
no doubt been attentively persused. The members of the Chamber 
cannot but feel a deep interest in any question which affects the welle 
being of the population, on whose prosperity the foreign trade cf 
China depends for its maintenance and inerease. It was the inten- . 
tion of Baron Richthofen to extend his explorations to northern 
Shansi, Shensi, Szechuen, Kweichow ard Yunnan, returning through 
Kwangsi to Canton; and full preparations had been made for this 
journey, which was expected to occupy about eight months, when 
the conspiracy against forcigners, culminating in the massacre at 
Tientsin, prevented further progress. In the meantime Baron Rich- 
thofen is visiting Japan, and expresses his readiness ty continue the 
proposed examinatian of China so soon as this may be done with 
advantage. An amount of Tis. 2,561.80 still remains to the credit 
of the survey fund for futuro use. ‘he Committee have conveyed 
to Baron Richthofen the thanks of the Chamber for the very valua, 
ble and interesting reports in which the result of the Journey already 
taken have been recorded.—TZhe Cycle. 


region. 





CHUNG-HOW’S EMBASSY. 
Reverting once more to the subject of Chunghow’s embassy to 
Europe, we must confess to the feeling of more than ordinary as- 
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executed ; the Russian Consul-General not having yet satisfied him. 
self that they are really the culprits. The bodies of the sixteen 
others who were beheaded on the 19th ultimo, have not yet been 
buried. The Salt Guild are talking of defraying the expenses of s 
public funeral, and of erecting to them a memorial temple. There 
is less apparent excitement among the people, and Foreigners have 
several times passed through the city without molestation. One of 
the American Mission chapels is nearly rebuilt. It is not yet de 
cided whether the Chinese shall be requested to rebuild, or to pay 
the cost of rebuilding, the English Chapels.—North China Herald. 








































































tonishment at the slight which seems to havo been’ passed by Prince 
Kung, on Mr. W. H. Seward. It seems in the last degree unlikely 
that so foolish a step, in the present conjuncture, could have been 
intended by the Prince as a gratuitous insult to one whose position 
was unquestioned ; while on the other hand there is really no rea- 
son to suppose that the Prince was or could be ignorant of that 
position. The effect of such an act, on the success of the mission, 
cannot fail to be felt by the party of the Regency, to represent 
which, more especially, Chunghow has proceeded on his voyage to 
Europe. That that party should at one and the same moment be, 
by «high official, in Europe a humble suppliant to foreign powers ; 
and in Chins, by another but little superior in rank, should have 
relapsed into a more than ordinary expression of ill-timed ideas of 
superiority, by rejecting an interview with a foreign official of cqual 
rank, is difficult to believe on any hypothesis of that party working 
in these matters of its own free will. We have lately shown how 
considerable was the accretion to the strength of the Chinese party 
represented by Teéng and Li, after the pusillanimous conduct of 
Chung-how in Tientsin ; but few have noticed how rapid, since that 
event, has been the advance of that party to real power. The call 
of Tseng-kwo.fan to Tientsin, to enquire into the circumstances of 
the massacre; the report given by him; the summons to Li and 
Ting—the former with his army, the most powerful and united in 
China—to take part in the settloment ; the shelving of Chung-how 
and Ma in the enquiries; the subsequent appointment of Li as 
Viceroy of Chihli, and the return of Tseng to his old post at Nan- 
king, where Ma’s conduct had probably in some measure undone 
the web so carefully formed by Tseng during his previous tenure ; 
all point to the conclusion that the Regency is now the representa- 
tion of 8 government little more real than that of the Rois Fainéants 
of France in the seventh and eighth centuries. In this position of 
affairs, we can probably discover a clue to more than one apparent 
paradox. The failure of Chung-how’s Mission would, in the eyes 
of the Chinese party, be another triumph little short of that gained 
by his conduct at the time of the massacre; while his success, by 
staving off for the time foreign interference, would afford the chiefs 
of the party a longer time to work out their machinations without 
fear of disturbance. It was thus, probably, that so severe a pres- 
sure was put on Chung-how to induce his departure that, if native 
reports be true, his life was in dangor in case of refusal; while, 
again, it may be desired to change the probability of his failure in 
the object of the mission, into s certainty. To gain this end, no 
surer means could be adopted than that undertaken at Peking, the 
other day. Diplomatists are proverbially alive to any apparent 
personal slight. The device therefore of wounding their feelings by 
an insult to a fellow official, was in itself worthy of a Chinese 
statesman; to make that insult come froma party which it could 
not fail of injuring in a vital point was, we may add, worthy of 
Tseng-kwo-fan himself. It adds probability to this view of the 
matter, that Prince Kung and Wen-seang, whom we may fairly 
consider as the chiefs of the Manchu party, have by one means or 
other been prevented taking any active part in the direction of 
affaixs. By a curious fatality, one or both happen to be ill when 
their presence is most required ; and still more curiously this illness 
seems to be isochronous with the movements of Tseng. The educa- 
tion of the young Emperor has been carried out on principles which 
show a settled determination to degrade still further the already 
feeble family of T’ai-tsoo. It has now fallen to the Jot of his Re- 
gency to be reduced to the same level of subserviency. We are 
much mistaken if the course of a few years does not bring in its 
train events more important to our interesta in China than any that 
have preceded. 

Yet, in this juncture, we find ourselves literally unrepresented ; 
Mr. Wade has identified himself with a policy which is rapidly 
drifting us into the very complications it was designed to avoid; 
and shows no symptom ofa return to that vigorous tone by which 
alone our relations with an Eastern State can be safely maintained. 
We make all allowance for the restrictions imposed on him by the 
Home Government; but his influence was lent to the forging of 
of those chains; and we have yet to learn that he bas made tlie 
events of the last two years a text for advising the Foreign Office to 
go back from its mistaken path. We fear, rather, that he sees the 
political situation too much with the eyes of those about him, who 
wre interested in colouring the view.—North China Herald, 
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THE IMPERIAL MINT. 

We have great pleasure in being able to inform our readers that 
it is the intention of the Government to open the Imperial Mint, 
for the purpose of issuing the new currency. on the Japanese New 
Year’s Day (February 19th, 1871). The Copper coinage is now 
being struck off, and, in the course of about a week, it is hoped that 
the minting of the New Dollar will be commenced. The time 
between this and the day of issue is but short, but with so energetis 
& man as Major Kinder, the Master of the Imperial Mint, there is 
a good reason to hope that when the anxiously looked for day arrives, 
there will be a sufficicnt supply of each of the new ooins to meet 4] 
demands.— Hiogo News, 
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TRANSLATION OF HORACE, 
Book JJ. Ong 3, 


See that thou keep when evil lowers 

Thy mind serene, in brighter hours 
Exult not unbecomingly, 

For—think thee Dellius—thou must die, 
Whether thou liv’st with sorrowing mind, 
Or, in some bosky dell reclined, 

Thou quaffest deep on festal morn 
Falernian from thy best bins drawn. 
Why were tall pines and poplars made 
To cast a rest-inviting shade P 

Why does the rippling brooklet gleam 
Hurrying along with mazy stream P 
Here then thy wines and perfumes bring 
With quickly-fading wreaths of spring, 
Whilst leisure prompts thy early years, 
Nor fate wields her abhorred shears. 
Soon thou must leave thy dear bought woods 
And villa washed by Tiber’s floods, 

Must leave them, and thy piled-up hoard 
Shall to thy heir delight afford. 

It boots not if thy race be high 

And wealthy, or if poverty 

Be thine, with days of cold and shame, 
Thou shun’st not death’s unpitying claim. 
One bourne for all,—for all in turn 
Sooner or later from the urn 

The lot is drawn which marks our fate, 
The skiff and exile for us wait. 





ORIGINAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 





THe Worps. 
Full many a life I guard in darksome night ;— 
At other whiles I soar beyond the eye ;— 
Or please with praise, or stab with secret spite, 
Give voice to silence, or make distance nigh. 





The fount where drinks my initial,—none can tell 
How dark and bitter is that stagnant well ; 
And yet there are, who, for the good of all, 





TIENTSIN. 


A Tientsin correspondent informs us that the four men who were 
specially selected as murderers of the Russians, have not yet been 


1.—You laugh and sing so innocently gay, 
And with such childish mirth you seem to play; 

What! Leaves it not a single sting behind, 
To think how dear your playing costs mankind? 
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From black depths draw delight, and gladness from its gall, 
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2.—A little world, and man supreme o’er all! THE 
Before his prowess Nature’s giants fall; 

Here are his trophies; man, be timely wise; REPORTS & RETURNS 
And own that Babel never reached the skies. ' OF THE 





FOREIGN TRADE OF 1869, 


At the open Ports of Japan, together with the General 
Summary of the Trade, and a Report on the Commercial 
System of Osaka have been this day published, bound 
in a convenient form and may be had on application at 
the Japan Mail Office. 


Price, Three Dollars. 
Yokohama, July 9th, 1870. 


Silk Shippers. 


Silk Shippers desirous of keeping statistical returns of 
the Yokohama SHIPPERS OF SILK, can be supplied with 
Books, especially ruled and printed for the purpose and 
printed slips ot Silk Shipped for transmission by the 
Mail Steamer. The slips are issued twice per month, 


“JAPAN MAIL OFFICE,” 
Yokohama, August 5th, 1870. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Mr. ADAMS'S THIRD REPORT, 
ON SILK CULTURE 


LIN JA PAIN, 


Copies may be obtained at the Japan Mail 
Office, No. 168. 


Price, One Dollar. 
Yokohama, September 2nd, 1870. 


Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 


Grant Policies against Fire on the usual terms. 
No polic) fees charged. 
MACPLIIERSON & MARSHALL, 


3.— What if they call me fuir P I still remain 
Or prison’d close, or loaded with a chain; 

Sure for no reason, since ’tis I alone, 
Where reason reigns, support her royal throne. 


— Shipping Entelligence. 





ARRIVALS. 

Dec. 3, Juan Ratiray, Am. Barg., Williams, from Yokoska. 

Dev. 6, Peiho, Brit. Str., Ferris, 608, from Hongkong, General, 
to Jardine Matheson & Co. 

Dec. 8, Costa Rica, Am. Str., Williams, 2,000, from Shanghai vid 
Inland Sea. General to P. M. 8. 8. Co. 

Dee. 9, Yangtsze, Am. Str., Strandberg, 1,118, from Hakodate 
and Niigata, General, to Allmund & Co. 

Dec. 10, Aden, Brit. Str., Andrews, 816, from Hongkong, Mails, 
&o., to P. & O. Co. 






























DEPARTURES. 

Dec. 8, Oregonian, Am. Str., Dearborn, 2,000, for Shanghai, vié 
Inland Sea, despatched by P, M. 8. 8. Co. 

Deo. 4, Madras, Brit. Str., Davies, 1,400, for Hongkong, Mails &c. 
despatched by P. & O. Co. 

Deo. 5, Rinaldo, H. B. M. Oorvette, Commander Robinson, for 
Foochow and Amoy. 

Dec. 9, Fabius, Am. ship, Maise, 655, for Hongkong, in ballast, 
despatched by Walsh, Hall & Co. 


PASSENGERS. 


Per Oregonian, for Shanghai vid Southern Ports, despatched 8rn 
instant: Jor Hiozo.—Messrs A. Reimess and Servant, H. Lowmad 
and Servant, E. Warkera aud Servant, Colto and Servant, 18 
Japanese Officers, and 41 Japanese in the Steerage. For Nagasaki. 
—tLhos. Walsh and Servant, and 6 Japanese. For Shangliai.—G. 
B. oe = a 

er Madras, for Hongkong, despatched 4th instant :—Dapposin, 
Ashton, Valmale, Hatoon!: bovcaschen, Alessu, Badgeley, at Ja- 
panese, 7 Chinese and 1 Japanese in the Steerage. 

Per Costa Rica, from Shanghai, &c., arrived 8th instant: For 

okohama—Messrs. J. Brunier and servant, Pestorias and servant, 
Scott and servant, E. Morel and servant, UC. Wiggins and servant, 
Galey and servant, KB. W. Witt, G. Gill, G. Domoney, G@. Marshal, 
Mrs. J. H. Wilkins, 184 Japanese in the steerage. 

Per Yangtsze from Hakodate and Niigata, arrived 9th instant.— 














Messrs. Clarke, Brown, Houseal, Col. Dunn, and 60 Japanese. Agents. 
Per Aden, from Hongkong, arrived 10th inst :—Mr. Ricketts and Yokohama, Jan 8rd, 1867. até. 
iss Prothroe. ‘ ‘ 
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Phenix Fire Insurance Company. 
saat LONDON. 


25th February, 1870. 
Mr. A. H. Prrvox-has this day assumed the general 
management of this Office. 
All letters and Editorial matter should be addressed to 
the Eprror only. 
All letters on busiuess relating to Advertisements, Job- 
printing or Accounts, to be addressed to 


Tue ManaGER, 
“JAPAN MAIL” OFFICE, 
No. 168. 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING. 
For five lines or ander -...... $1.00 per week. 
Every additional line......... $0,20__—r+=z~, 
Repetitions in the ‘‘ Japan Weekly Mail” one half of 


the above rates. 

Contracts may be made for 3 months, or longer, pay- 
ment in advance. 

All advertisements should be at the Office, by 4 P.M. 
on the day previous to publication. The applicatious 
should specify the length of time for which insertivn Is 
required. The Advertisement will otherwise be charged 
for, uutil countermanded. 


Established in 1782. 


—:0:—— 

Insurances against loss by fire are effected by the 
Puo@nix Company upon every description of property, 
in every part of the world, and on the most favourable 
terms. 

The engagements of this Office are guaranteed by a 
numerous and weulthy proprietary in addition to a large 
invested capital; and the promptitude and liberality 
with which claims upon it have always been met, are well 
known and acknowledged. 

The importance of the traneactions of the PHonix 
Finz OrFFioz may be estimated from; the fact that its 
payments in satistaction of claims for losses by fire have 
exceeded 

Nine Millions Sterling. 

The undersigned having been appointed Agents for 
the above Company are prepared tu accept risks upon 
Buildings, Merchandize, Furniture or Goods against fre 
tor large amounts. 

Dwelling Houses and their contents, in the settlement 
or on the Bluff insured at liberal rates. a 
~ The Agents are also authorized to ineure ships in the 
harbour against fire with or without Cargo. 


NO POLICY FEES CHARGED. 
Claims will be paid either at the Head Office in London 


or by the Agents here. 





TeRMs FOR SUBSCRIPTION :— 
“ Japan WxeKLy Mai.” Per annuw, $24; Six months 
$13; Three months, $7. Single Copies 50 cents. 
“Japan Ovestaxp Matt” per annuum, $15; Six 
mouths $8; Three months $5; Single Copies 50 cents. 


For 6 copies and less than 10... ... «+ a cents each. KINGDON, SCHWABE & Co. 
ee a ee eames Yokohama, Feb. 22nd, 1870, tf, 
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Aden 
Atlanta 
Bombay 
Cliettain 
Clin Mpine 
Costa Rica 
Golden Ave 
Malacea 
Monena 
Mowtan 
Olien Maru 
Oro 
Peino 
Rivein 
Sunshine 
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Yangtsze 
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NAM EB. 
Adelhied 
Ainirul Protet 
Albatros 
Andreas 


Arabie 
Baltic 
Jelted Will 


Carntrvon Castle 


Carl 
Coulnahyle 
Falke 
Gaticho 

G. i. Kay 
Jerdldo 


duan Rattray 


Katie 


Laiidrost br 


Lin ten 
Maria 
Mary Miller 
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Neue Grenada 


Faima 
Panama 
Persia 
Princess 
Rookwood 
Koval Mist 
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Steplauie 
Stoord 
Triton 
Violet 
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Jullen Howe 
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Andrews tit. Str. © BIG} Honzkony | Dee, 10 SP. & O. Company Uncertoin 
ating Poin say, b BA) | Hieso Sept. 24 iu. C. Kirby & Co, Uncertain 
Deaica Veit. ste 61.3305 Honekong Nov. 28 | PL & O. Company Hongkong | 18th inst, 
MeSMinunes 0 dorit. Str. | 100 | Hive Sept, 8 | Findlay Kichardson & Co. Uncertain | 
ore eer Brit. ste. , heed | Monghong July 31 | Jardine, Matheson & Co. Uncertain 
Woeloiame Am. Str 2,000 | Shanehai, &e | Dee. S$ / P.M. 35.8. Couipany Shanghai, So. 
Cobb ~ Aga. Sur | 2,000 | Shanghai, &e. | Oct. 21) P. M.S. 8. Company Shanghai, &o. 
| Kier Brit. str. 1,200 | Liverpool | Aug. 1 |} Jas. U. Fraser & Uo. Uncertain 
! Fesseiden Am. Str. 630). Hiove Nov. 380] Smith Baker & Co. Uncertain 
Tlusscy alain. Str, | uM! Hiaszo Noy. 3t) Walsh Hail & Co. Uncertain 
Minemi 9 Aa. Str. | | Kovs Aug. 17 | Atmand & Co. Uncertain 
N.G. Sir. §Ou | Chetoo dan. 28 | Textor & Co. Uncertain 
eae Delt. Sty. fos Hongkong Dec. 6 | Jardine, Matheson & Co., Uncertain 
| From No Str 816) Hose Aug. 22 | Japanese — Uncertain . 
| Wai son ait Str. esl | thiege ; suv. 20 | Aspinall, Cornes & Co. Uncertain 
| Winssr (Am. Str im! Mio Nov. 17 | A. dleard & Co. Uncertain 
Donaldson, Dorit. Str, 420 | Cruise Nor. 30 | Siber & Brenuwald Uncertain 
| Strandberg | Alm. Str, | LLds MWdate&N’ gata, Dee. 9 | Allinand & Co. Uncertain 
| 
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mERCHANT SAILING VESSELS. 
| Carrain  Fuadd Kia Luss. | Frost | ARRIVED, CoNBIGNEES. DsstinaTIon. ital 
Ys aes | ee ee soeansy 
i } | 
| Voxze | N.G.barg.’ glo} Niisata Aus, 1] Japancae Government | Uncertain 
' Grant ‘Bait. barg. Si) Swatow Nov. 2U | L. Buiitler & Co. Hougkong 
Larusen PN. G.barg.) deg | Muon July 15 j L. Aauller & Co. Uncertain 
Ebert N.G, siap AE” Sanson July 2k | Schultze Reis & Co. Uncertain 
Misneut i Fr bary. SoU | Saleon Sept. 6 | V. Aymonin & Co. Uncertain 
Jessen wv Gtarg. 321 | dabu Aug. 24! Chinese Uncertain 
Haetigaeaa Best. borg. 479 | Hronchomge Oct. 23 | Order Uncertain 
‘Torry j Grit. bary 725 1 Lavespeoul Uct. to ; Gianan & Co, Uncertain 
Petcreen Ne Gebng Sho! Taku Aus. 17 Smith Baker & Co. Uncertain 
distyp Drit. ship Joon | Dee. 2: Uilman & Co. New York 
Geottsehe DN. bie | OCU | Naisshi Sug, 7 j L. Killer & Co. Hakodate 
Stouwis Joeut. aes od VL adeona | Sept. 3 | Fabre Boerne & Co. Uncertain 
( hivistie | Jaret fk ur |. bets | Wahion Oe. \ Baty | Auzustine Iicard & Co. | New York 
Cort ote borat. baarg. Seb Micro July 2b | Cocaluy & Singleton Nagasaki 
Wali tie Ai. bai. | sy) | Yoauska Dee, 3 | Waisli, Hall & Co. Sule, or Charter 
NN Ubatieister aN. ul slip USOT Saison July 20) Chinese Uncertain | 
Von ii.rleds : a’ Gediurg | OU Newehwang Aug. 17 | L. Koither & Co. Uncertain 
Lure it; haty.| O19! Londen Oot. 1d ' L. Aniiler & Co. Hiogo 
Lorentzen N.G.bary. 299 Atmoy June 17 1 Grauert & Co. Uncertain 
Lovior Lait. bary., 202 | Newcehwang Oet. Zu | Aspinali, Cornes & Co. Repairing 
Pitan pdb tary: 204 F Saloon iduly lu | Li. dvnider & Co, Uncertain 
sbecaets NoGoar f Seu) HHunskong pduly 2b, L. Koalller & Co, Uncertain 
Neca N.Gi barat BOU. Sanon seduly 2S ey feet Company Uncertain 
Stenibeak NAS bar | 2 Sao ) Aug. 16 | Chivese Uncertain 
Jl tisaa No. ase ke Jigu nung | ia, rE ( liluese Uneertain 
iiop oud Peat burg 666 Pondou | Nouv. 8 | Hecht, Lilienthal & Co. | Uncertain 
Cottier * bri, baarg | Lig | Saison | Oct, 2 | Wilain & Kobison Repairing 
Lfaustuan | Dist sia aes oe ' Nov, 2k] Grauert & Co. CUneertauin 
VDrite bart Yo. Bankok | dune v2 | Ausustine Heard & Co. | Uncertain 
Senuite VG. bar .| OW Salton ) Juiy 14 | Grosser & Co. Uncertain 
Ae ater ‘aoe tie L225. iaskia Novy, 20) Wiskin & Robison Uncertain 
Astitssen NU tap OS! Hoaghong i duly 3h | a. danitler & Co, Uncertain 
Roxie | Brit. barg.) due | Saigon Nov, 14 Captain Hongkong 
| 
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MARRIED. 


On the 15th instant, at H. B. M.’s Legation, Yokohama, by the 
Rev. M. B. Barxey, Consular Chaplain, ALEXANDER ALLAN SHAND 
Kagq., eldest son of the late James SHAND Eaq., of Turriff, Aberdeen- 
shire, to EmMEtINe CHRISTMAS, youngest daughter of the late Evan 
PBOTHEROE Esq., of Lee, Kent. 


Notes of the | Wieck. 


tle progress being made by the Japanese bids fair to 

outstrip that of their teachers, and we must be content to 
see ourselves passed in a race which we taught them to run. 
While our streets are adorned with lampless lampposts; 
theirs are well lighted with the very apparatus intended for 
us. In this plague of darkness it is the Egyptians who have 
light in their dwellings, while the sojourners among them 
remain in their cherished gloom. 











We have again to caution our readers against accepting 
in any form whatever any contradictions of news given 
either in the weekly or daily issues of the “Japan Mail.” It 
would appear to be almost the sole business of one of the daily 
papers here to impugn the truth of our statements, and as 
this paper is almost invariably incorrect in its Japanese in- 
formation, it is only right that we should guard the public 
against accepting counter-statements which are made with 
an amount of circumstantiality calculated to mislead readers 
entirely. Although we have referred to this in our daily 
issue of Friday last, we think it well to place the matter on 
record in our summary of the events of the week. 

On Wednesday morning, we announced that Iro, Assistant 
Minister of Finance, was shortly to proceed to Europe, and 
that his mission was closely connected with a comprehensive 


| scheme which is to enable the Government to carry out a 


considerable extension of its railway system and other im- 
portant public works. This statement, although perfectly 
true, was flatly contradicted by the “Herald” on the same 
evening, and similar_cases have ocourred, not once or twico, 
but over and over again. The public, accustomed to look 
upon statements in the “Herald” as constantly inaccurate, 
cannot be expected to see in a short time that similar suspi- 
cion need not necessarily attach to statements made in other 
Journals. But it is slow to realize this, and possibly imagines 
that our own information is as loosely collected and as poorly 
sifted as that of the paper in question. 
As regards the accuracy of its information, its readers may 
remember that during the present week, a short notice ap- 
peared respecting the arrangements made in London in re- 
ference to Mr. Lay’s loan, and in this notice it was stated 
inferentially that the two end sections only of the line be- 
tween Yokohama and Osaka were to be undertaken by the 
Government. Now this information is not only wholly in- 
correct, but it is calculated and was doubtless intended to do 
as much injury as possible to the works now in progress. It 
would naturally alarm bondholders of Japanese stock at home, 
who regard the construction of the whole line as the security 
due to them according to the promises of the Government 
for their advances to it. The reverse of this information is 
really the case, for orders have been received by the railway 
department to push on the works for the trunk line without 
delay, and it may be remarked that the expense of the two 
end sections will certainly not exceed £300,0C0, so that there 
is ample margin for the main line works to be commenced 


upon, 
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It would appears that the ordinary ethics of a certain order 
journalism are compatible with this kind of conduct; but to 
us they seem wholly unintelligible. Newspapers are liable 
to mistakes as much as all other human undertakings, and 
nothing seems to us more ridiculous than an assumption 
of universal infallibility either with regard to facts or 
opinions. On these grounds whenever we have been be- 
trayed into error we have frankly acknowledged it, nor will 
the remonstrances of friends, the sneers of opponents or even 
the pleasantries of our genial caricaturist, alter our convic- 
tion that this is the only straightforward and just course 
to pursue. Other Journals may do as they please and think 
right; we refuse to be bound by systems based on a low 
ground of expediency, and are convinced that the reputation 
of Journalism and of any individual Journal will gain 
more by its general truthfulness, than by any ingenuity in 
evasion or any assumption of infallibility. 





WE have much pleasure in announcing that a concert, in- 
cluding a short dramatic entertainment as an interlude be- 
tween the parts, and under the patronage of Madame OUTREY 
and Admiral Dupre will be given early next month, for the 
benefit of the French soldiers wounded in the present war. 
Several of the resident ladies, in generous emulation of simi- 
lar efforts made in Hongkong, have graciously promised their 
assistance, and an extremely interesting entertainment may 
be hoped for from the hearty cooperation of many amateurs 
in @ cause 80 well calculated to evoke their sympathy. 





Ir is reported that members of the different commercial 
companies or guilds in Yedo, will proceed by the next American 
steamer via San Francisco to Europe, with the object of 
making themselves acquainted with our systems of manufac- 
tures, agriculture &c. 





Tur railway bridge across the Tokaido at Kanagawa is to 
be opened to the public for traffic to-day. 

WE are glad to report that the “Captain” subscription 
fund amounts to about $250, and that this sum will be re- 
mitted by Capt. Purves to the Secretary of the fund at Ports- 
month by the outgoing mail of to-morrow. 

Mr. F. O. Avams, H. B. M. Secretary of Legation, left by 
the last P. M. S. Co.’s steamer for Kobe on a visit to the 
Prince of Uwadjima, whose estates, we rather think, lie prin- 
cipally in the island of Sikok. 





In the columns of a contemporary lately come to hand 
we find the particulars of the census which has recently been 
taken in San Francisco, and we are gratified to find that the 
opinion we hazarded some time since as to the increase of 
population in that city is borne out by the actual returns. 
It may be remembered that Mr. Prxtey, in his letter which 
found admission to the “Gazette,” stated that the population 
of California was less now than it was thirteen years ago. 
We subsequently quoted a few figures which showed that in 
some at least of the country districts of California, the popu- 
lation had increased during the last ten years; now we find 
the same result in San Francisco. “The population is 
150,351, makiug an increase of 3,559 in ten years. The real 
and personal property is valued at $20,050,518, showing an 
advance of $226,476,101 from 1859 to 1870, The increased 
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per centage in population in the last ten years is 164, and tho 
property valucs over 600. The Chinese in the city number 
11,817. Of these 9,777 are males and 2,040 females. The 
Chinese in the State of California number about 41,000 and 
in seventeen States and Territories of the Union about 91,000. 
Their general conduct will compare favourably with Americans 
and Europeans of the same rank in life; they are much liked 
as house servants, messengers and porters. They are making 
great progress in learning the English language, and about 
1,400 of them are getting religious instruction in Mission 
Schools on Sundays. The better class have acquired Real 
Estate to the extent of $210,575 and personal property to the 
extent of $1,188,080. This is a report which in every respect 
refutes the arguments of Mr. Prxtey; we at least require no 
better evidence that we were correct in our assertions. 





WE notice with some pleasure the establishment of a 
French newspaper in Shanghai. It is the first attempt at 
the production of a French journal in China, and it can 
scarcely be questioned that the interests of tho French 
community require an organ devoted to their peculiar in- 
terests. The first number, owing tothe fact that the Chi- 
nese compositors are not apt at setting French, is hardly a 
fairly criterion, but judging from the tone adopted by the 
conductors it seems likely to be a success. We trust that the 
result will not belie the promise. 





THe Foreign community at Nagasaki is much put out 
by the want of a French consul. Several residents have, it 
is said, been put to considerable inconvenience on account of 
this want, and M. OutTREy is appealed to, to appoint some one 
to the post. The Nagasaki “ Shipping List” which has devot- 
ed some considerable space to the matter does not tell us what 
was M. Outrey’s reply. 





THE men of war in harbour at Shanghai at the departure 
of the P.M.8.S. “New York” were:—British; “Zebra”: 
American; “Alaska,” “Colorado,” and ‘“Monocacy:” 
French, “Kienchan:” Russian; ‘‘Garnaslic.” 





THe men of war in harbour at Yokohama at present are:— 
British; “Rinaldo,” and “ Ringdove:” French; “Dupleix,” 
“Venus,” “Linois” and “Alma:” American; “Benicia,” and 
“Tdaho:”? North German; “Hertha” and “Medusa”; 
“Russian, “ Almaz”. 





Tux “ Nagasaki Express” gives currency to a rumour of 
most dread import. The British barque “Serpent” which 
left Taku on the 30th November, brought the news that just 
prior to sailing, a letter was received from Pckin to the effect 
that eight more Europeans had been assassinated, but that 
owing to the vesscel’s hurried departure nothing but the bare 
fact could be learnt. The “Express” evidently believes the 
rumonr for it says, “ Could we discover any circumstances to 
warrant us we certainly should feel inclined to doubt the cor- 
rectness of the report, as so many previous rumours of a simi- 
lar kind have proved to be unfounded; but in the present 
instance the source from which the intelligence is derived 
seems to place all doubts on the matter out of the 
question.” We, however, are rather inclined to discredit 
the report. The Hon. W. H. Sewarp left Taku on the 
25th Nov.,and therefore he could have known nothing about it; 
but the “New York” did not leave Shanghai till the 9th De- 
cember, and as it only takes four days to go between Shanghai 
and Taku, the news ought to have arrived before the depar- 
ture of the mail. However, it is barely pussible that no 
steamer left Taku between the 30th November and the dth 
December, in which case the news may possibly be true. 





Tuz news from China brought by the P. M.S. S. “New 
York” is not of a very important or even interesting cha- 
racter. Tho “Shautung” arrived at Slhanvha: from Taku, 
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having on board the Hon. W. H. Sewarp, G. F. Szewanrp, 
Esq., and Rear Admiral Roncers. Their visit to Pekin has 
been of a most agreable nature, and Mr. Sewakp has doubtless 
enjoyed his trip. The ladies of his party looked forward 
with considerable pleasure to their visit to Pekin, and a 
private letter states that the result has been even beyond 
their anticipations. The only amusement in Shanghai has 
been the performances of the A. D. C. and the Regatta. The 
last extended over three days, and races ofevery variety and 
character took place. With respect to the dramatic perfor- 
mances, the pieces put on the stage were of a much higher 
class than the burlesques which have been played in Yokohama. 
The farce of “Dearest Marama” was the opening piece, and 
“To Parents and guardians” was the piece of the even- 
ing. This latter is by Tom Taytor and the leading charac- 
ters have been entrusted on the London boards to such 
excellent artists as ALFRED Wican and Mrs. Keetzy. Al- 
together the performance was a great success. From New- 
chwang we learn that the British barque “Ellon Castle,” 
having become a wreck on the, bar on the 18th November, 
was instantly boarded by over 400 pirates, who commenced 
to clear the ship of everything moveable they could lay 
their hands on, H.M. Gunboat “Grasshopper” was for- 
tunately in the river, and by first firing blank cartridge and 
then loading with ball, the pirates were frightened away 
from their intended prey. Had it not been for the 
prompt action of the commander of the “ Grasshopper,” 
Capt. Ryper, the ship would have been looted. The “ North 
China Herald” sarcastically commenting upon the prompt 
action “ sympathises with Mr. Wang on this first unfortunate 
presence of a gunboat in the river.” “Of course,” continues 
the “ Herald,” ‘Capt. RrpDEk ought to have represented the 
case to H. M. Consul, who should have sought instructions 
from H. M. Minister, who might or might not have thought 
it necessary to telegraph to Downing Street. A Cabinet 
Council should have been called; and the question fully deli- 
berated, whether or not such an outrage on the susceptibilities 
of the Central Government was permissible, as the landing 
of men from a British ship of war to protect British property 
from plunder. Fortunately, however, for the “ Ellon Castle,” 
Captain RypEr seems to have taken a rational view of the 
purpose for which British gunboats are sent to China.” From 
Canton come more rumours of trouble. Placards have been 
posted in various public places, but it is supposed that the 
object is plunder, and the Mandarins have done all in their 
power to ascertain the authors, and to bring them to condign 
punishmeut. 





WE trust that some arrangements similar to those of last year 
will be made for the amusement of skators, so that in the event of 
our having frost enough to ensure it they may enjoy their favour. 
ito pastimo. The small sheet of water under the Bluff, though 
sadly out of the way, is perhaps the best that can be found for the 
purpose. It is sheltered from the sun, and fairly well exposed to 
the night’s cold. When once tho surface is frozen it only needs to 
be pumped on far a few successive nights by a small ftre engine 
to secure a good thickness of ice. Arrangements can easi- 
ly be made for this at a small expense. But the water so 
pumped on it should be warm, not cold. Jf cold water is 
usod, it produces a new surface of extreme thinness, which 
simply lies on the old surface, and “ fties" as the skate goes 
over it. Ifon the other hand, warm water is used, it melts 
the old surfaco and be comes welded into it, so to speak, and the 
ice beco mes a homogeneous mass, It is not absolately essential, 
but it is much better if it can be done, and need not great- 
ly increase the expense of management. It is in this way 
that the best skating gronnds are mado in England, and we 
have also soon it done in Germany where there is any one willing 
to go to some little trouble and expense about such matters. 

It is som ewhat curious that the nations in the North of Europe, 
who always have three months of frost and ample time and 
opportunity to indulge themselves in this pastime, are incon- 
parably inferior to the English as skaters, though the latter 
rarely got abovo a fortninght or threo weeks of frost. The 
skating in Germany is almost without exception bad, without style, 
graco, freedum or ingevuity. In France it is not much better. The 
Americans aud Canadians are wichout doubt the most ingenious 
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and elaborate skaters in the world. They have carried the art 
into regions wholly undreamt of by our old clubs, who rarely went 
beyond the “ double three ” and its combinations. To the dwellers 
in northern America, these figures are merc child’s play, and are ex- 
ecuted on every rink even by young girls. But when an Englishman 
has acquired the elaborate ingenuity of the American school, and 
grafted it upon the easy calm grace of the English school, 
he becomes incomparably the best skater in the world, 
and the tendency in America, certainly in Canada, is now 
to insist on this combination of the intricate evolutions of the new 
school with the ease and grace of the old English mannor. Twenty 
years ago, full evening dress was de rigeur among the members 
of the skating club in Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens, and 
some of the older members, Bir Wit1i1am Newton especially, 
always appeared in tights and black silk stockings, shoes and 
buckles. But these days of the old courtly school have passed 
away, and morning dress is now accepted as perfectly correot. 


ooo ey 


Mean Temperature of the week. Fah. 46.30, 
MR. LAY’S LETTER. 





WE have elsewhere published, as conspicuously as he 

desired, and as is only due to the important mat- 
ter of which it treats, a letter from Mr. H. N. Lay on 
the subject of the Loan negotiated by him in London in 
the early part of this year. This letter, as our readers 
will observe, refers to reports adverse alike to Mr. Lay’s 
conduct of the financial operations entrusted to him, and 
to his reputation, and adds that a negotiation is in pro- 
cess which precludes his expressing himself upon the 
question as fully as he otherwise would. He therefore 
begs every one interested either in the matters referred 
to or in his reputation, to suspend their judgment until a 
statement of all the facts shall have been laid before 
them, when he is.convinced that his action will be entire- 
ly justified. 

Under these circumstances we must wait yet some 
time before we can form any accurate judgement of Mr. 
Lay’s line of action, of which we know no more than the 
rest of the world outside the circle of those through 
whose hands the negotiations have passed. But we 
think we shall only be doing the public and Mr. Lay 
justice, if we make such few observations upon his 
past and present position with the Japanese Government 
as are justified by the facts already known to every 
one. 
all prejudices or prepossessions, and excluding all irre- 
levant matters whatever, touch only on those which con- 
tain the real: heart and kernel of the question. 

When Mr. Lay placed before the Japanese Govern- 
ment those proposals for a loan which eventually resulted 
in their appointing him as their Commissioner, he deem- 
ed it necessary to place himself and those on whose behalf 
he was acting, or who might eventually be interested in 
his action, beyond the reach of any caprico or adverse 
action from the Japanese Government. He called to his 
aid all that long and extensive experience in dealing with 
Asiatics which he had acquired in China, and which on so 
many occasions he had wielded for the furtherance of 
European interests there with undeniable success. He 
felt convinced that, from within or without, difficulties of 
one kind or another would cither arise spontancously in 
the minds of the Japanese Ministers or be suggested by 
others, and as his responsibilities in connection with the 
loan commenced on the very signature of his papers, he 
was anxious and determined that they should be covered 
by his powers. These responsibilities were very hea- 
vy. They involved the placing of the greater part 
of a million of money in the hands of the Go- 
vernment at a certain and early day, the appoint- 
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In doing this we shall endeavour to lay aside 


ment of Engineers to undertake the construction of the 
railway, and such obligations towards his principals 
in London as were involved by his report to 
them of the acceptance of his terms. His°anxiety was 
to place himself, and those who might eventually become 
the,,creditors of the Government, in a perfectly safe 
position. He wished to guard them against any change 
of purpose on the part of the Japanese, or any possible 
repudiation either of the terms of the loan or the pay- 
ment of the principal or interest. But in doing this it 
appears to us that he brought the Government to consent 
to place in his hands powers which seriously interfered 
with its own prerogatives, These powers might have 
involved such interference with the executive of the 
Government that its own position would have been 
endangered—they covered too large a field, and the 
Ministers naturally took alarm when they realized 
the great area embraced by them. It was this alarm 
which led to the revocation of Mr. Lay’s commission. It 
was not a question of terms and details so much: these 
could easily have been adjusted whether he occupied the 
position of Commissioner or Contractor for the loan. It 
was rather that the Japanese felt, that so long as those 
powers remained in his hands, an external and dangerous 
element was at work which might involve important poli- 
tical issues, and paralyze the very heart of the Governe 
ment. On realizing this clearly, they at once des 
patched a Commissioner to London with fnll powers to 
make such arrangements in regard to the loan as relieved 
them from a position so dangerous and embarrassing. 
They at once offered to redeem it at par, and 
invited the public to return their bonds. But this was 
not so casy. Many people with a fair command of 
capital had subscribed to the loan after a satisfactory 
analysis of the position of the Government, and an intel- 
ligent scrutiny of the proposals it had put forward. Not 
above a tenth part of the bonds were brought in; the 
remaining nine-tenths reposing calmly in the strong 
boxes of holders who were p.ifectly content with the 
security offered by the Mixapo’s Government. 

Besides the objections above named to the position Mr. 
Lay held vis.a-vis of the Japanese, it was felt that his 
relations with the executive of the railway department 
itself were anomalous and unsatisfactory. It is clear that: 
any agreements with these gentlemen binding them en- 
tirely to Mr. Lay, and placing them in sole relation with 
him as their executive chief, never could work. In his 
capacity of Japanese Commissioner he must necessarily 
remain in England; while their work, of course, lay 
wholly in Japan. This alone would give rise to endless 
perplexity. The Japanese very honourably ratified all 
Mr. Lay’s appointments, and it ig undeniable that the 
railway staff embraces men calculated to render the very 
best: service to the Government. But objection may fairly 
be taken by men of some standing in a profession to com- 
missions which leave them in doubt as to the geat of the au- 
thority they are called on to obey, and the Court to which ~ 
in case of dilliculty they can alone appeal. Mr. Lay’s 
desire here again was to place the bondholders in a safe 
position as regards their hold over the railway, which was, 
in fact, their main security for the payment of their in- 
terest and the safety of their principal. His precautions in 
these respects, therefore, were prudent and conscientious, 
but they are manifestly open to the objections we have 
pointed out. 

Mr. Lay had great difficulties to contend with, and he 
surmounted them by indomitable perseverance, by his 
inowledge of Asiatic character, by patience and unswerv- 
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ing tenacity of purpose. It is not always given to men 
who make the breach to enter the city. It is Mr. Lay’s 
merit that he induced the Japanese Government to take 
a great and important step forward in the path of pfo- 
gress, at a time when they might easily have pleaded 
internal embarrassment as an excuse for delaying it. The 
revocation of his commission cannot but be a disappoint- 
ment to him, as it will sever his connection with an 
Empire in which he took, and doubtless will continue 
to take, much interest. It is easy to find fault with 
the pioneers who clear 4 new road though an unmapped 
country. But no little oredit is due to him, who, un- 
assisted by official connection, and supported alone by his 
own energy and acuteness, successfully approaches men 
who are naturally suspicious and full of aristocratiu 
hauteur, and who yet induces them to accept proposals 
involving vast and organic changes in the internal econo- 
my of an Empire, and heavy responsibilities as regards 
foreign nations. Yet all this Mr. Lay did, and his name 
will be connected with the inauguration of the railway 
system in this country, and all that inorease of wealth 
and power to Japan which the system will bring in ita 
train. 


THE STATE OF TRADE, 


i is not easy to conceive anything worse than the 
aspect of commercial matters in Yokohama at this 
moment. Business is utterly at a standstill; nay more, 
it is paralyzed, and in a very serious state of collapse. 
The sales and deliveries of Imports are on the most limited 
possible scale, the purchases of Exports have dwindled to 
nothing, there is no money to be had except at ruinous 
rates, and nothing is to be heard among merchants but 
lamentations at such an untoward condition of affairs. 
The primary cause of all this undoubtedly is the great 
European war now raging, which by stopping all purchases 
of silk, or restraining them within the ‘very narrowest 
bounds, acts like a powerful ligature upon the commercial 
body and stops all circulation. In a poor country like 
this where there is so little floating capital, the native 
merchants, if unable to sell their produce, are unable to 
purchase imports. Society is not yet rich enough to have 
acquired such a desire for foreign manufactures that it 
cannot go without them. In rich countries, although 
great political or commercial disturbances are taking 
place by which incomes are reduced or prices raised, 
the general internal domestic trade goes on much 
as usual, checked indeed, but rarely paralyzed. People 
reduce their expenditure and cut off what they consider 
superfluous luxuries, the ladies deny themselves their or- 
dinary abandon at their milliners, and instead of going 
to Switzerland or Italy during the autumn or winter, the 
family betakes itself to Brighton or to quieter Eastbourne; 
but it does not consume less tea, calico, linen, wine or any 
of those articles which have become necessary to English 
or European middle class life. The accumulated wealth 
of England especially is so enormous, that hundreds of 
thousands take little heed of these convulsions. Indeed, 
it is a singular feature of English country life, that while 
@ panic is raging in Lombard Street, money is at ten per 
cent, and great commercial houses are tottering and fall- 
ing in every direction, the greatest calm and security 
reign amongst vast numbers who only hear through the 
newspapers or a casual mercantile acquaintance that 
“things are frightfully bad in the city, an arnonncement 
which induces the ladies to look up for a moment from 


their embroidery, to resume it a moment after, and which 
extorts from Paterfamilias some reflections on our com- 
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mercial position as wise as those which Dickens 
puts into the mouth of Sir Barnet Skettles. It is 
far otherwise in a country like Japan, which, as we 
recently remarked, lives almost from hand tomouth. The 
great bulk of the people are virtually independent of us 
and our wares, though this independence is the evidence 
of their poverty, not of their wealth. The substitution of 
a native cotton dress for the camlet robe which a for- 
tunate speculation enables a small dealer to indulge in, is 
nothing more than a return to a costume he has been 
brought up to since childhood. His superfluous wants 
are very small, and he has no conception of those multi- 
farious productions and manufactures, the raw materials 
of which are gathered from every quarter of the globe, 
which constitute the necessary adjuncts of civilized 
life. Thus it is that the import trade here is paralyzed, 
and the commercial circulars representing the state of 
bnsiness have the melancholy refrain of “nothing doing.” 

The second great cause of this stagnation is the condi- 
tion of the currency. The circulating medium consists of 
kinsgatsu, probably the worst form that the paper of any 
Government ever took—we speak, of course, of its appear. 
ance and liability to forgery. It has indeed one ine 
disputable merit, it floats at par; indeed, at this 
moment, it stands at a small premium over that 
still more worthless coin, the nibookin. But we are on 
the eve of the issue of a new metallic currency, and no 
prudent man can be otherwise than alarmed at the prob- 
able effect this new currency will have on the paper. The 
daily transactions of commerce continue to be made in it, 
but both timid and intelligent men turn it into silver the 
moment they receive it, if they have no immediate need to 
pay it away. They would not dare to hold it fora month, 
and some will not hold it fora single night. That these 
kinsatsu will be redeemed, no one, we presume believes, 
and thus the country is flooded with a currency which is 
in the highest degree liable to collapse on the issue of the 
new metallic currency. And it must be remarked that 
no promise or announcement has yet been made by the 
Government as to the relation in which these kinsateu 
are to stand vis-d-vis of the new currency. Is the new 
Dollar to represent a rio of kinsatsu, or are things to find 
their own level? If the Government compels its subjects 
under heavy penalties, going even so far as to threaten dis- 
obedience with capital punishment, to continue to take the 
paper money, how is the new currency to reinvigorate the 
commerce of the country? Paper money is the most conve+ 
nient money in the world, both to the State and its subjects. 
It is more portable, more easily transmitted, and more easily 
secured against theft than any other, and if its circulation 
is made compulsory—a thing which can be done in these 
semi-civilized countries, where the despotic power of the 
crown annihilates the very idea of individual liberty— 
why should the Japanese desire or make use of a coinage?P 
The security to us will be immense; but the advantages 
to them remain to be seen if the acceptance of the paper 
money is still made compulsory. If, on other hand, the 
obligation to take kinsatsu at par is removed, where will 
the irredeemable currency go to—or rather to what dis- 
count will it not go? These are questions upon which 
it would be well for us to extract-an answer from ,the 
Government as soon possible. It is bad enough for us 
to be in this Valley of commercial Humiliation into which 
the war has thrust us, without the additional misery of 
having spectres and hobgoblins besides in the shape of 
currency fears. 


The third great cause of the depression of trade, though 
included generally in the first, is undoubtedly the depletion 
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of the wealth of the country caused by the immense rice 
importations of the past eighteen months. Though of 
vast benefit to the population, these importations have 
consumed a great deal of ready money which otherwise 
would have been available for the purchase of manufac- 
tures, and though Japan has to show for the expenditure 
a moderately contented people, and has cause to bless the 
foreign trade for the absence of food riots and that dan- 
gerous condition of society they always breed, it is not 
the less certain, that nearly, if not fully a million sterling 
has passed from the country to provide that sustenance 
which should have sprung from its own soil and the la- 
bour of its own children, had Nature been in a more bounti- 
fol mood. It will take long to make up this loss, and 
though the year’s harvest is a fair one, it is not so good as 
was expected, and far below what we ardently hoped it 
would be. We cannot therefore see any immediate hope 
for the restoration of an active and healthy trade. Peace 
would do much for us; but the last news from Europe 
does not encourage us to hope for its early advent. We 
must therefore be as patient as men can be while losing 
money, and as hopeful as men may be even though present 
circumstances are against them. 


AMATEUR ACTORS AND AMATEUR ACTING. 

f lise very praiseworthy, and, on the whole, satisfactory 
attempts made by the members of the Yokohama Ama- 

teur Corps Dramatique to enliven the usually dull serenity 
of Yokohama existence, prompt us to add a few words of 
comment and advice to the somewhat lengthy critique 
which followed the first performance of the A. D. C. in 
their new theatre. On that occasion we dealt individually 
with each member of the corps, and without in any case 
causing any bitter feelings, we gently alluded to some of 
the more prominent faults which on a second representa- 
tion could be amended or avoided. It is now our wish 
to deal more generally with the entire question of Ama- 
teur acting, to embrace in the scope of our article not only 
the performances to be witnessed in Yokohama, but the 
whole subject, and by showing wherein amateur actors 
are most likely to slip, to afford those of the A. D. C. 
who may read our remarks, an opportunity of seeing how 
nearly they may apply to themselves, and how any of the 
errors which we may hereafter point out may be avoided. 
In our previous remarks we stated that there existed 
in the minds of a very large portion of the human race a 
certain aspiration to dramatic honours. The ranks of second 
class professional actors and actresses are filled with those 
who have mistaken their calling. Some young aspirant 
who believes that he has but to put in an appearance to 
succeed, learns his parts and get a country engagement at 
say 380s.a week. But there his career ends, he remains 
for ever in his inferior position as “general utility” and 
another is added to the list of theatrical failures. Ama- 
teur actors are just as sanguine in their aspirations. As 
arule every performer on an amateur stage considers 
himself capable, after a few public performances, to take 
any character he may in his wisdom select. But modesty 
is a golden rule in all matters connected with amateur 
acting. Let those who think they are inimitable in the 
“leads” take them. If fit for them, they are in their pro- 
per places ; if not, the fact will soon be found out, and 
true merit will receive the pride of place unanimonsly. 
It is not, however, the great desire on the part of every 
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actor to take the leading characters, that forms the 
greatest of all the difficulties of the stage manager. For 
over ambitiousncss has generally its own correction in the 
certainty that it will over-leap itself ere long. [t is the 
great want of unanimity among the members. Suppose all 
the parts allotted, and the stage manager calls a rehearsal 
“for reading” at, say 3p.mM. Three o'clock sees no one 
ready but the stage manager; presently some one drops 
in but has not copied out his part, if he has, has left out 
the cues, another is sick, a fourth is out for the day and 
has “ forgotten” all about the rehearsal, while the rest 
turn up leisurely, and without regard to time. This 
may goon for a while, but no stage manager would 
retain a post where he could be so little obeyed. But 
even supposing that all goes straight, and that the rehear- 
sals are attended with a fair show of success, there is 
even after all an irrepressible desire on the part of each 
individual actor to distinguish himself beyond all others 
before the audience. This is a fault which too often 
is to be found among professional actors. Each likes to have 
the stage to himself for a few minutes, and numberless 
little artifices are resorted to in order to secure it. Itis thia 
jealousy that leads to the frequent changes in many of the 
London theatres, and it is the absence of it, the utter 
want of anything like petty jealousy, and the existence of 
the most thorough accord, that makes the ‘“ Haymarket 
Company” one of the best inthe world. In that theatre 
Mr. Bucxstone has secured to himself some of the best 
actors and actresses—in their peculiar lines—of the 
present day, and, by long working with each other, they 
have become so thoroughly accustomed to occupy subor- 
dinate parts when it becomes necessary, that the com- . 
any must be regarded almost as one person. 


And that is the feeling which should animate every- 
one who is connected with an Amateur Corps. It is not 
particularly his part that the public goes to see; it 
is the whole piece, to which the action of one and all the 
Amateurs is eminently necessary. We said a few days 
ago that a subordinate part could be made as prominent 
as one of much more importance, but such licence is very 
carefully to be made use of. It does not do for some 
member taking’a minor part to thrust himself forward 
without due discretion ; let each one rather follow Shake- 
speare’s advice to the players :— 


And let those, that play your clowns, speak no more than is eet 
down for them: for there be of them, that will themselves laugh to 
set on some quantity of barren spectators to Jaugh too; though, in 
the mean time, some necessary question of the play be then to be 
considered : that’s villainous; and shows 4 most pitiful ambition in 
the fool that uses it. 


It would be far better thus, than to run the risk of over- 
burdening the piece with ‘“‘ gag”’ and unmeaning action. 
Amateur actors beware of “gag!” Speak what is set 
down for you, interpolate local jokes where the MSv. 
warrant it, but avoid “ gag” if you would make a success. 
At the same time, if you slip a word do not go 
back to find it; the audience may not notice the omission 
of a word or a line, even supposing it to bo from Shak- 
speare, but they are sure to notice it, if the actor makes 
an attempt to set himself strictly right with his text. 
By all means Ict the public find it out of their own 
shrewdness; do not point it out without necessity or 


purpose. 
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passing. If he grow listless, he will miss bis cue, lose 
his power of speech, have—in the case of an amateur 
actor—stage fright, and perhaps—as we have seen more 
than once—stand rooted in the middle of the stage,or rush’ 
off frantically. These are catastrophes to be avoided, 
and our advice cannot be followed too strictly if success 
is to be ultimately secured. . 
One more point of advice, and we have done with this 
section of our subject. Amateur actors are too apt to move 
about the stage without regard to the proper groupings 
and the propér disposition of the characters in’ the piece. 
In no case ghould this be left to accident. In péhearsat 


The Amateur actor has still much to learn. He has, 
we will suppose, attended rehearsal, learnt his part and 
has made up his mind to do his best without interfering 
with the author’s words. He has now to acquire a cer- 
tain manner, which, though along way removed from 
nature, yet passes current for it. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that the ugual tone of voice used in the drawing- 
room will suffice for the stage. Inthe same way that 
it is impossible for any face to look natural without 
being made up and painted, so it is impossible for any 
astor to appear natural on the stage unless he is slightly 
unnatural. The quiet manner which is proper in the 
drawing-room must, to be apparent on the stage, be 
marked}y quiet. Anger, sorrow, joy and all the other emo- 
tions must be strained a little beyond the degree seen in 
every day life. Too much straining however soon be- 
comes rant; too'little is tame. To adopt a certain man- 
nerism marks the adtor, and is to be appreciated; too muoh 
is stageiness ; while too little renders the actor lifeless and 
out of harmony with his position. Let every amateur 
actor set up a model, and try to attain an equal degree of 
excellency, avoiding on the one hand stiffness and stilted 
action, and on the other too much freedom, which 
entails a pointed disregard of the vital point in 
all acting, that the actors should “ play to” one partiou- 
lar point in the House—in the centre of the third or 
fourth row of the pit of an English theatre. Amateur 
actors are also prone to the fault of playing to the andi- 
ence, or to some few persons in it. They address the front 
rows on the slightest provocation, and to those who pos- 
seas any savoir fatre the effect of the performance is at once 
destroyed. In some few pieces this is, however, permissi- 
ble. In a farce the principal character has frequently 
to explain a great deal which is incomprehensible to the 
andience, and has naturally to address the House: but 
in all other cases it is quite out of place. In good truth 
an actor should never look at any one in the House. He 
should, when he finds it necessary to look at the audience, 
fix his eye upon anything immobile and lifeless. . The 
corner of a chair, a lamp, anything but a face, which is 
sure sooner or later to cause the actor to miss his oue or 
to become confused. Indeed the actor should be in- 
tensely indifferent to the audience, quite unconscious of 
its presence, and at the same time the idea that he is 
being critically watched should never leave him. He 
must remember not to speak with his back turned to the 
audience, and yet the device by which he remains front- 
ing the House must not be perceptible. In his attitudes 
he must remember that anything Iudicrous is sure to 
strike at once, and yet a laboured or forced position is 
worse than stageiness. Perfect ease aud apparent un- 
consciousness must be combined with attitudes, which al- 
though learntatrehcarsal, yet look natural and unrestrained ; 
and while the actor appears to think least of his audience 
he should in most cases think the most. He muat in 
addition never look about him without purpose. Gazing 
into the “flies,” or staring at the stage, as if he expected 
it to open and let him down on to the mezzanine floor, 
are equally to be reprehended in the actor either ama- 
tear or professional, while to look off in to the wings is 
just as faulty. ‘The actor’s mind and attention must be 
concentrated on the matter in hand, and yet it may hap- 
pen that he has to appear to take no notice of what is 




















































manager should always have an eye to the effdst that 


spoil the appearance of the scene, and at the same time 
should avoid an injudicious scattering of his forces. 
Everything in this depends on management, and the 
stage manager must be careful in the extreme to secure 
the best possible results. 

The exits too are great features, and they are perhaps 
the least attended to of any. In véry many cased thay 
must be bold and brusque. The actor has proMably to 


but making a sort of plunge at the door while’ Re is 
speaking, and finish his length as he goes off. This produdes 
a good effect, and though in the slightest degree atagey, if 


permissible but necessary. 

Such are a few of the points upon which amateur 
actors are apt to require advice; they riiy say, they 
knew them all before, but it will at least prompt their’ 
being put in practice. We have dimed at wo one in 


that gentleman may profit by them. As to the’ clas’ of 
pieces acted we have however a few words to may. We 
are entirely opposed to that class of dramatic art, whith, 
in the shape of burlesques, finds a ready favour with' thd’ 
public. In England, where the public taste has during a’ 


self in turn been ousted by the burlesque; where, as Mr. 
F. B. Cuarrzeron the lesaee of the “old Drury” said, “By- 
ron spelt bankruptcy, and Shakespeare insolvency” the 


bill of fare, because it is the only thing that will take 
with the public. But it is debasing and degrading never- 


an hour or two, with an accompaniment of shott 
petticoats and pink tights, dances bordering on the’ in- 
decent, and songs which derive their popularity from a 
serics of atrocious word-twistings, and’ misapplied hits at 


the lover of true dramatic art. In England it is a ne. 
cessity, but here in Yokohama no such excuse can be 
made. ‘“ Aladdin” and “ Black Eyed Susan” may be all 
very well in their way, but how meagre, how bad they 
look without the proper accessories. In ‘‘Aladdin” we look- 
ed in vain for tho ‘‘ Maids, Mandarins, and Mob” which 
ehould have been everywhere present. The ballets, which 
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every action should bé duly weighed, and the stage 


certait movements will have on the afage. He must avoid’ 
any massing of the characters which will inevitably 


go off ina temper. Hoe should not then quietly walk off, 


is yet sanctioned by such long usage as to be not only’ 


these remarks, but have written in the hopé’ that if 
the advice is applicable to any member of the A. D/C. 


long series of years bécome debased and corrupted ; where" 
the spectacular drama ousted thé legitimate, and hal it- 


“ drama of the legs” may be necessary to the managerial 


theless. To hear rhyming couplets strung together for 


passing events, is a torture of a most refined character to 


form acertain attraction, were of course’ absént,: antl’ ad: 
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we have said the stage looked empty and bare. To 
take a good comedy, and by a little judicious excision 
where there are too many female characters, bring it 
within the limits of the A. D. C. would be far more 
intelligent than the indifferent performance of a burles- 
que. There are many comedies or dramas, which 
would not require many female characters. “She Stoops 
to Conquer”, “The School for Scandal,” and several of the 
old comedies would not be out of place, while “Used up,” 

‘‘ Specalation,” “ As Cool as a Cucumber,” and several of 
Cuanves Maruews’ pieces would also be suitable. Of come- 
dies and dramas written specially for amateurs, we might 
mention “ The Ace of Clubs”, in two acts; “ Mra. Beflat’ 
Btunder,” a Farce ; “ Under False Colours," in three acts ; 
“Our Cousins,” in three acta; “Paghion,” in three acts, and 
‘A Cruel Wrong,” g drama in one act, Surely out of this 
list something might be found more suitable than the 
burlésques of the day. Even some of the Falstaff scenes 
from Henry IV might be acted with only one female 
character, and would be an infinite improvement. 
It would be a step in the right direction, as such 
we should welcome it, and be only too glad to over. 
look such laches as would .be fatal ina burlesque. But 
whatever may be the pieces which the A. D. O. present to 
the public of Yokohama, we shal! always bear in mind that 
they are doing the Community good service in affording 
amusements, and that as amateurs, they are entitled to a 
consideration we shall always be happy to give. In our cri- 
ticisms we shall strive fo point out errors where they can 
be remedied without being severe, always remembering 
the remarks that were made on one of Le1aa Hunt's cri- 
tical essays, which are as applicable to those performing for 
amusement, as to those who earn their living by: the 


profession :— 

“Speak sparingly and tenderly of those who are to carn their 
living by their labours on the stage: I approve of their being told 
of faults which it would be for their interest to correct; but as I 
will not arraign them for defects with which nature has unalterably 
endowed them, I must be perfectly satisfied that correction is in 
their power before I move them to attempt it. As objects of our 
general censure they have no defence; as servants of the theatre 
exhibiting themselves on a stage for our amusement, they have no 
fastness to retreat to from our attack; they are at our mercy, and 
discouragement partakes of persecution. Until a performer shall 
offend against the respect due to his audidnce, great respect and 


lenity are due to his feelings. It is happy for an actor when nature 


has bestowed. upon him an expressive. countenance, but if he has it 
not by nature, he cannot make it such by art. Let him hear not of 
privations which he cannot supply ; tell him only of such errors as 
he is able to correct.” 

—————E———— 


ss, Correspondence. 
| October 20th, 1870. 
To tae Eprror or THE “Japan Weexty Man.” 


Sir,—I have to request the favour of your inserting 
' this letter im a conspicuous part of your Journal, and, if 
possible, in well-leaded typé. This I request, in order that 
it may attract the attention of those interested in ita 
contents. 


My connexion with the Japanese Government has, I 
find, given rise to considerable comment. It appears to 
have been the busiziess of certain parties to impugn my 
oénduct i in relation to the Japanese Loan and Railway. 
[t is matter of regret that scandal has met with a favour- 
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able reception in various quarters, inasmuch as it has 
complicated and rendered the discharge of my duty to 
the Japancse Government ‘and the English Sharcholdcrs 
more difficult. A negotiation is at the present moment in 
process which precludes my expressing myself as fully as 
I otherwise should upon the matter. I therefore beg to 
request all interested, either in the matters referred to, 
or in my reputation, to suspend their judgment, till the 
facts from the beginning to the end are laid before them; 
and in the mean time to accept my assurance that I have 
in my possession sufficient documentary evidence to justify 
every step I have taken. This documentary evidence has 
already been submitted to those competent to determine 
its value, and is held by them to be a complete refutation 
of the alanderous reports that have been circulated, 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


H. N. LAY. 





BWxratracts. 





THH NEW AMERICAN MINISILER, 


One of the most respectable and impartial newspapers in the 
United States informs us that Mr. Morton, tho Senator for Indiana, 
who has been, or had been, selected to succeed Mr. Motley in the 
American mission to this country, is totally unfitted for the post 
which he is intended to fill; and that a worse selection could not 
have been made. Meantime, the journals of Mr. Morton’s own 
party state that Mr. Morton comes prepared to press the Alabama 
claims on the British Government with the utmost vigour, and that 
he has directions to treat o certain form of refusal: as a casus belli. 
But from still later intelligence wo learn that the Democrats havo 
carried the State of Indiana; and that Mr. Morton, who must 
vacate his seat in the Senate if he comes to England, hesitates to 
accept an appointment which will have the effect of giving an ad- 
ditional vote to his political adversaries. From all of this a number 
of conclusions highly flattering to this country seem to follow inevi- 
tably. Athroughly incompetent person hus been chosen to re- 
present the United States in England, and his instructions are— 
first, to bully us; and, next, in a very probable event, to threaten 
us with war. But this incompetent person entrusted with this 
formidable mission regards this undertaking with such disdain that 
he doubts whether it is worth his prosccuting at the cost of giviug a 
petty advantage to his political oppenents. A war with England 
appears to strike him as of inferior importance to a casualty in @ 
domestic skirmish with the Democrats. 

We do not propose to discuss the chances of Mr. Morton's declar- 
ing war against the British Empire, merely remarking by the way 
that the bloody struggle now proceeding in Europe is not a promis- 
ing omen to nations or Governments who pick quarrels with their 
neighbours after this “ light-hearted” fashion. But, war or no war, 
the new American Minister, whoever he may be, must be prepared 
to find the whole group of Alabama questions discussed by the 
British public certainly, and probably by the British Government, 
in a somewhat different spirit from that which presided over tho 
original negotiations. The subject has riponed by keepiug. We 
have learned much from the present European war and have taken 
the lesson to heart. The domestic charactor of the struggle with 
the Confederates first blinded the Americans, and next in some 
degree ourselves, to the bearing of the incidents which marked its 
course and close upon the public law of the civilized world. There 
could hardly, in fact, be a greater misfortune for mankind than that 
the whole of the American claims should be successful. The one 
tenable pretension among them, the demand for redress of tho 
grievance founded on the alleged carelessness of the authorities in 
letting the Alabama escape, wears a wholly new and different air 
when illustrated by later passages in diplomatic history. Wo now 
seo clearly that the rule sought to be enforced ngainst us was a very 
modern and a very doubtful innovation on International Law. The 
Law of Nations, regarded in its integrity and as a system deduced 
from & number of definite principles, did not in any way impose on 
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the British Government the duty of preventing ships of war cons- 
tructed by private traders from getting to sea. The general public 
obligation which that law created was the duty of submitting with- 
out complaint to the capture and confiscation of such vessels by the 
ships of the United States. Nor did the passing of the first Foreign 
Hnulistment Act by itself alter the question between nation and 
nation. The new duties which this legislation established were 
duties of a purely municipal order, and their neglect or infringement 
by British citizens or the British Government raised a question 
which properly speaking was a wholly domestic concern. Tho 
novelty in public law made its appearance a little later. Insensibly 
® number of precedents were allowed to collect which afforded same 
basis for a new public rule that one nation might complain if another 
did not enforce municipal legislation of the nature of the Foreign 
Enlistment Acts. These precedents were comparatively few and 
very modern, and they derived their principal importance from the 
fact that some of them were set by ourselves. After we had once 
complained, in 1854, that the Prussian Government did not enforce 
its own legislative decrees against the transit of arms and ammunition 
from Belgium to Russia, we could scarcely consider the Americans 
out of court when they made it a grievance that the British Custom 
House authorities had not shown sufficient alacrity in stopping the 
Alabama. Avrule had been established which we entirely agree 
with Lord Penzance in regarding as a rule fyll of the germs of 
future trouble. Although, however, the English Foreign Office had 
estopped itself from resisting the American claims on the questions 
of publio law, it is much to be regretted that its admissions of the 
principle to be applied were as broad and unqualified as they were. 
The novelty of the new International obligation which the Americans 
accused us of violating, ite departure from International principle, 
ite doubtfulness, and its dangerousness might have been insisted 
upon: and it might, at least, have been argued that the claim to 
enforce it should be construed with the utmost strictness. 


It is to be hoped, in the interest of the world, that the wilder 
American demands will not be treated as worthy of serious discussion. 
What serious argument can, in fact, proceed on the basis of a claim 
to general damages for unfriendly conduct? We had little or no 
communication with the Confederate Government during the con- 
tinuance of the war, and little or no knowledge of the condition of 
the Confederate States and of Confederate opinion; and the war 
ended in extinguishing the separate existence of the South. Hence : 
the great lesson of the present European struggle was never brought 
home to us—that there is no conceivable policy of a neutral Go- 
vernment which may not, and probably will not, become unfriendly, 
if the test of unfriendliness be the interests of the complaining 
belligerent. "Whether we sell guns or do not sell them—whether 
we export corn, coal, or clothes, or do not export them—the act or 
the omission may equally become unfriendly through some turn of 
the war. The article which concludes the new number of the 
Edinburgh Review (an article suggesting curious speculation as to 
its authorship) states the remarkable fact that the prohibition of the 
export of arms and ammunition was first required from the Belgium 
Government, not by the Germans, but bythe French. Thus France 
actually demanded the very measure which, if it had been adopted 
a little later, she might have denounced, and assuredly would have 
denounced, as unfriendly. If, in short, we imagine a war between 
powerful States to be continued with various success, and if we 
imagine a neutral Government to be in constant diplomatic com- 
munication with the belligerents, we have a case in which the 
criterion of unfriendliness will actually vary from month to month 
and in which belligerent Governments, if entitled to conplain, will 
be perpetually withdrawing their own most vehement remonstrance. 

One of the great dangers of these American novelties consists in 
their contagiousness. What was the origin of that now famous 
doctrine of benevolent neutrality which, though explained away by 
its author, was not withdrawn till it had been honoured with the 
astonishment of the world? We believe that an American origin 
may be confidently assigned to it. It will be recollected that the 
first news the English public had of the Prussian complaints about 
the export of contraband to France reached us in the form of a tele- 
graphic announcement to this effect: that the North German Minis- 
ter at Washington had publicly stated that the English were inter- 
preting neutrality in respect of tho Germans just as they construed 
it in respect of the Americans in the Alabama case. The incident 
was not much noticed, but it does not seom impossible that Count 
Bismarck made astroke at Washington not unlike that which he 
made in London with such distinguished success by the publication 
of the Benedetti treaty. He may be suspected of trying to utilize 
American susceptibility on the Alabama question just as he utilized 
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English susceptibilities about Belgian independence. Whether the 
attempt succeeded nobody can say. Minute variations of topic in 
the habitual abuse of this country indulged in by American writers 
and speakers are very difficult to trace; and, for all we know, the 
doctrine of benevolent neutrality may have its day with American 
journalism. However that may be, the logical parentage of Count 
Bernstorff’s doctrines is not to be doubted. The notion that an 
unfriendly neutral incurs responsibilities through his unfriendliness 
produced the notion that a benevolent neutral incurs duties through 
his benevolence: Jt is time that both notions shoyld be onergetir 
cally repudiated, as fraught with every sort of risk to the permanent 
interesta of mankind. — Pall Mall Budget, 
——wy 


SEORETARY SEWARD AT PEKING. 


It appears that our information that Mr. Seward was refused an 
audience by Prince Kung was incorrect. The facts are briefly as 
follows:—The Secretary, Admiral Rodgers and Mr. Geo. F. Seward, 
the Consul-General, intimated thejr desire to pay a visit to the. 
Teungli-yamén, as representing the Chinese Government. A reply 
was received agreeing to the proposal, and appointing a time for 
their reception. On the day named, just when they were about to 
start for the Yamén, a note was brought stating that Prinoe Kung 
had been suddenly seized with violent colic and would be unable 
to see them; but the other members of the Yamén were awaiting 
them and would be happy 20 see them. It was for a moment a 
question whether they should not postpone their visit till Prince 
Kung’s recovery was announced. But, considering that their pro- 
posal had been a visit to the Tsungli yamén and not to the Prince 
individually, they resolved to proceed; and were received by the 
membors of the yamén, with great ceremony and apparent ocordiality. 
They were profuse in their expressions of regret at the sudden in- 
disposition which prevented the Prince from being present in person. 
The interview lasted a considerable time; all business was discarded, 
and the high officials, freed from the restraints of public affairs, car 
ried their relaxation to the borders of festivity. 


Next day Prince Kung sent to Mr. Seward a note full of regrets 
at his having failed to see the distinguished stranger, the day before, 
and asked when it would be convenient for Mr. Seward and his 
party to receive a visit from him, They were then on the point of 
starting for the Great Wall, and replied that they would be happy 
to see him on their return. Accordingly, two days after they came 
back, the Prince came to see them at their quarters at the Russian 
Legation; reiterated his apologies at great length, and expressed 
his gratitude to the Americans for their continued friendship, and 
especially his obligations to Mr. Seward in connexion with the Bur- 
lingame Embassy and Treaty. He then inscribed his autograph in 
the album of ane of the ladies of the party, and took his leave. Next 
day he sent a large box of magnificent presents,—costly blue ena- 
melled vases, bronzes, silks &., &o. 

The Secretary had become familiar, through the dispatches and 
state papers of successive American Ministers at Peking, with the 
name of Wen-Siang one of those political geniuses, who with little 
outward bustle manage to control and direct mighty influences; and 
who till recently was the great wire-puller of the government ma- 
chine at Peking. At the Tsungli-yamén Mr. Seward asked for him; 
and was told that, in censequence of declining health, he had not 
been there for nearly two years. A note was sent to him asking 
whether his infirmity would prevent him from receiving a visit from 
Mr. Seward. His reply was that the smallness of his poor house 
&c. &c. made him unfit to receive so distinguished a guest; but if 
Mr. Seward would permit him, he would visit them at their resid- 
ence. A time being appointed, he came accordingly, and expressed 
great pleasure at seeing Mr. Seward, with whose antecedents and 
political importance he seemed well acquainted; and said that the 
thought of his friendliness to China was engraven on his (Wen- 
siang’s) heart and could never be effaced. 

I will thus be seen that, so far as receptions are concerned, the 
visit to Peking has been a perfect success; and that the homilies 
into which we and our contemporaries were led by a report to the 
contrary, have missed their aim on this occasion.—The Shanghai 
Evening Courier. 





VISIT OF H. E. SIR HARRY PARKES TO KIUSHIU. 

His Excellency Sir Harry Parkes, accompanied by Lady Parkes, 
Mr. Gower, H. M. M.’s Consul for Hiogo and Osaka, Capt. St. John, 
R. N., and Mr. Aston, arrived at Wakanura in H. B. M.’s Sylvia, 
at daylight on the morning of 22nd November, on a visit to the 
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Prince of Kiushiu. A large templo had been prepared for tbeir 
reception, and furnished throughout in European style; the rooms 
and extensive corridors were lined with handsome screens, and the 
floors covered with blankets and rich carpets, while the verandahs 
were hung with heavy purple crape curtains, on which were the 
Prince’s crest. The grounds, which are very extensive and hilly, are 
beautifully laid out, and the shrabs, even to the summit of the bill, 
exquisitely trained and trimmed. The party landed at 9 a.m., and 
were received by some high officials and a guard of honor, und 
conducted to their residence. Soon after, Sir Harry Parkes, Mr. 
Gower, and suite, proceeded on horses to Wakayama (about two-and- 
a-half miles distant), escorted by a detachment of Lancers, and 
visited His Highness the Prince, who received his visitors in the 
State Reception Room of the Castle. Shortly after 2 o’clock the 
Prince returned the visit, and paid his respects to Lady Parkes. The 
slight nervousness which His Highness exhibited in the morning 
had now completely disappeared, and he was at once on the most 
friendly terms with all present. Having taken leave of Lady Parkes, 
he proceeded on board the Sylvia, accompanied by Sir Harry Parkes, 
Capt. St. John, Mr. Gower, and officers, in the steam launch, and 
was shewn over the vessel’ At the request of His Highness, a shot 
was fired, the progress of which he watched with considerable in- 
terest. In the evening Sir Harry and Lady Parkes, accompanied 
by Mr. Gower, Oapt. St. John, Lieut. Holland, and Messrs. Aston 
and Sanders, went to the Castle to dinner, escorted by the Lancers 
and a numerous crowd of coolies with lanterns, In the absence of 
Her Highness (who was indisposed), a relative of the Princess re- 
ceived Lady Parkes, and bore herself throughout the evening with 
such ladylike ease and grace as to excite the admiration of all pres- 
ent. The dinner was a very sumptuous one; very long, very well 
served, and might have been very tedious, if not for the indefatigable 
exertions of Messrs. Gower and Aston, who contrived to keep up a 
most animated conversation. With coffee, some Japanese music 
was introduced, such as is seldom heard, and of so sweet and me- 
lodious a nature as at once to arrest the attention of all the guests, 
and to cause regret at its cessation. At 11 o’clock the company 
broke up, His Highness and his visitors equally delighted with the 
pleasant evening that had been passed. 

The next day Sir Harry and Lady Parkes and party rode out to a 
temple called Nugero, about fifteen miles distant, and greatly admir- 
ed the surrounding grounds and scenery. After having partaken of 
tiffin, which had been sent out, the party returned to Wakanura, and 
passed the evening quietly. It was noticeable that throughout the 
route taken by His Excellency and party—alike in streets, high 
roads and flelds—the people were all on their knees while the some- 
what lengthy cavalcade passed. The streets snd roads were nicely 
swept and watered, and at the ferry a large and comfortably fitted 
up boat was in waiting at a jetty made expressly for the occasion. 
Bettoes and barges were in waiting for the horses, and carpets laid 
down for dismounting. On returning through Wakayama, the 
streets were illuminated, and coolies with lanterns stationed along 
the road. Mr. Gower and Capt. St. John availed themselves of an 
invitation to shoot over the Prinoe’s preserves, and brought back 
over 40 head of game. 


On Thursday morning the Lady who represented the Princess 
paid a visit to Lady Parkes, who presented her with several elegant 
souvenirs. Sir Harry, meanwhile, went to take leave of the Prince. 
During the morning some very successful groups and views of the 
grounds were taken by Lieut. Holland. At 2 o'clock, Sir Harry 
and Lady Parkes and Mr. Aston took their departure in the Sylvia, 
evidently highly gratified with their visit to Kiushiu, 

It was intended that a Review of the Troops should have been 
held, but owing to so many being absent in different parts of the 
Province, it could not take place. Some of the companies were seen 
exercising, and the precision and steadiness with which they went 
through their drill were universally pronounced to compare most 
favourably with Europeans troops, and reflect great credit on their 
instructor, a gentleman formerly holding a commission in the Prus- 
sian army. 

Mr. Gower did not return with His Excellency, but remained for 
@ few days and enjoyed some shooting and excursions in the neigh- 
bourhood. He also paid a visit to H. E Tzuda, Duisanji, and other 
officials, and on leaving was escorted to Osaka by an officer appoint- 
ed by H. E. 

All the visitors took away with them a most favourable impression 
of the country and the people ; of the good order and discipline that 
were every where observed ; of the sincere desire of all classes to ac- 
quire a knowledge of Kuropean arte, and of the aptitude evinced by 
them in learning.—Hiogo News. 
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THE CHINA QUESTION. 


The letter in which our correspondent “ Aupoa” again addresses 
us this evening is by no means reassuring with respect to the pre- 
sent crisis in China; but in one important point it must be regarded 
as satisfactory. It enables us to consider as practically unanimous 
the opinion of those who are best experienced in Chinese affuirs. 
Nothing is more difficult than for persons who are unacquainted with 
80 peculiar a people as the Chinese to form a just judgment as to 
the significance of a popular outbreak. On such a point the opinions 
of the experienced become the very facts with which we have to 
deal, and, where they agree, it necds reasons of extraordinary strength 
to justify our dissenting from them. In this case our correspondent 
thought we had misinterpreted him as offering an exception to the 
general concurrence of opinion respecting the Tientsin Massacre, and 
he hastens to disabuse us. Above all, he earnestly disclaims being 
supposed to argue that, as the outbreak was not directed against 
foreigners generally, it “need not create alarm’’ or “call for combined 
intervention.” He writes to explain that nothing could be further 
from his intention than to suggest such a conclusion. He does not 
hesitate to say that he “lives in daily fear of a worse catastrophe.” 
We fear his alarm is but too well justified by the telegrams we pub- 
lished on Tuesday, and the letter we print this morning from our 
Correspondent at Shanghai. His telegram informed us that the 
Roman Catholic church has been destroyed at Newchwang, and we 
learn at the same time, through St. Petersburg, that Roman Catho- 
lic buildings have also been destroyed at Kia-hing. The Foreign 
Office, indeed, has received information, of four days’ later date 
than this, that all was quiet at Pekin and Tien-tsin. But we must 
conclude from the previous telegrams that the movement commenced 
three months ago at Tien-tsin had partly spread to other towns; and 
if this excitement is at work, the position of foreigners both in the 
capital and elsewhere must occasion grave anxiety. 


The question is urgent: ‘‘ What is to be done?” To answer it 
we must, in the first place, realize distinctly the state of Chinese 
feeling with which we have to deal, and it is for this purpose the 
unanimous statement of our correspondents is of such value. It is 
admitted that the Tien-tsin Massacre was directed with a remark- 
able exclusiveness against the French. But we are emphatically 
warned against concluding from this circumstance that other foreign- 
ers are exempted from the animosity of tho Chinese. Our misap- 
prehension of our correspondent’s meaning has had the advantage 
of eliciting from him a most explicit statement on this head. The 
Chinese, he say, high and low, hate us “as aliens and intruders, in- 
“ novators and barbarians.” They are not the first civilized nation 
who have repelled as barbarians those who could neither speak thoir 
language nor share their thouglits. But there are other and more 
valid reasons for this aversion; and, as we agree with our corres- 
pondent that the sooner this truth is generally recognized the better, 
we will quote his own words :—“ They hate the foreigner for his 
“ agpressiveness, his assumption or assertion of superiority, and for 
“his habitual disregard of their customs and feelings, as well as of 
“their prejudices. He is equally an object of distrust and dislike 
“for his military superiority, his restless spirit of enterprise and 
“activity, so opposed to their own tendencies. Above all, he is 
“alike hated and feared by the ruling classes as a proselytizer and 
“ propagandist, seeking to subvert the established religions and insti. 
“tutions, and a cause of danger and trouble to all on whom the duty 
“of governing fall.” In obedience to the candour our correspond: 
ent recommends, we fear it must be added that these reasons for 
aversion are by no means groundless. It is, above all, fair to req 
cognize that the educated and ruling classes are not unreasonable 
in suspecting our influence as subversive and disturbing. We mean 
nothing but good to the Chincse ; but it is inevitable we should 
exert a disintegrating influence on so artifical and antiquated a form 
of civilization. Even if our religion does not undermine the tradi- 
tional superstitions which lie at the root of their social order, our 
administrative principles can hardly fail to disturb the corrupt sys- 
tem on which the privileges of the ruling classdepend. The Chinese 
do but show their accustomed sagacity in refusing to be blinded to 
this danger. This folly lies in failing to recognize that it is inevita- 
ble, and in refusing to accommodate themselves to it. The Japanese 
showed at first an equal jealousy of foreign influence ; but, with 
superior shrewdness. they have discerned the necessity of adinitting 
it, and have resolved. by boldly taking it w hand. to render the ine« 
vitable revolution as little revolutionary as possible. This political 
instinct scems wanting in the Chinese. It would need, we must 
own, statesmanship of no common order to carry the Celestial Em- 
pire without a violent shock into terrestrial realms, and of such 
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statesmanship we have as yet seen no sign among Chinese Mandarins. 
They are simply afraid of us, and fear is the Mind mother of hatred. 
Rulers and ruled are ready at any moment, if the requisite excite- 
ment be afforded, to shut their eyes to consequences, and make a 
frantic effort to shake us off. Paticnee and prudence on both sides 
would in time enable us to understand each other, But, meanwhile, 
Europeans in China live, it is to be feared, on a volcano. 

With this evidence before us, it becomes impossible to regard the 
recent Massacre as menacing only to the nation which has been ite 
immediate victim. The French may have lit the spark, but the con- 
flagration, once op foot, threatens to involve all foreigners in its 
destruction. So long as outrages are planned in cold blood, as that 
of Tientsin appears to have been, a distinction may be drawn be- 
tween enemies who are more or less obnoxious; but if the passions 
of the populace are once fully roused, the diversities of “ barbarians” 
would be quickly forgotten. It follows that we are nearly ss much 
concerned as the French to see that a signal retribution is exacted 
for the savage strocities of Tientsin. They have suffered as the 
most obnoxious class of foreigners, but as foreigners still. All our 
correspondents warn us against allowing this crime to escape un- 
punished, owing to the unfortunate pre-occupation of the French. 
The delay has already been sufficiently perilous. We need not 
identify ourselves with the French quarre), but one of tho Sisters 
of Mercy was an Englishwoman, and we ought to resent asa peril 
to all foreigners, and a scandal to the good faith of the Pekin 
Government, the flagrant indifference to justice which suffers month 
after month to elapse without any effectual measures of retribution 
being adopted. Questions of policy and of diplomatic relations have 
nothing to do with the avenging @ murderous outrage. The first 
necessity inthe East is, as our correspondent says, to put down 
murder and violence “ witb a strong hand and a bold front.” What- 
ever faults the French or their missionaries had committed, the 
Tientsin Massacro crics for vengcance, and we should be aliko false 
to ourzelves, to our neighbours, and to humanity, if, merely becauso 
we are not the immediate sufferers, we failed to insist on retribution. 
It is, as our correspondent confesees, a very difficult question to see 
how the conviction and punishment of the guilty are to be secured. 
But it is one of those difficult questions of which honour and interest 
alike demand the solution. 


If we do our duty in this respect, we may cstablish » better claim 
to be heard by our allics with regard to a further point, on which our 
correspondent presenta a remarkable argument. Thore is no doubt, 
as we have said, that the French and the Roman Catholics have in a 
peculiar degree drawn upon themselves the animosity of the Chinese 
The reader will not fail to notice that this characteristic still marks 
the scattered outbreaks reported by telegraph. The churches burnt 
down at Newchwang and Kia-hing are said to bo Roman Catholic 
buildings, “ApHa” tells us that the reason of this special hostility 
is well understood, and that the danger it occasioned has been long 
foreseen, The Roman Catholics claim great privileges for their oon- 
verts. Ifa Chinese Roman Catholic be engaged in a feud or lawsuit 
with his neighbour, he applies through the missionary for the pro- 
tection {t affords him. In short, the French and the French mis- 
sionaries do not scruple, to extra-territorialize their converte, and 
“ assert a right of interference with the civil power throughout the 
interior.”’ It is easy to see that such conduct must aggravate in- 
tensely the natural Chinese dread of foreign influence. “ The whole 
nation,” according to “ AtpHA,” “is full of combustible “ matter ;’s 
but he does not hesitate to say that it is the Romanist missions, aoct- 
ing under French protection, which alone at the present moment 
threaten us with an explosion. It the Government can satisfy them- 
selves of the truth of this observation, it will become their duty to 
urge it upon the attention of the French. The task will be a deli- 
cate one, and we need not say with how much better grace we could 
discharge it if, in the first instance. we intorpret with generosity our 
obligation to our allies in the moment of thoir distress. The Fronch 
socording to our correspondent, are especially careful to assert for 
their own countrymen the enjoyment of any privileges and powers 
Englishmen may win in Chiu. It is a questionable course, for it 
leads tho Chinese to think that they cannot admit half a dozen 
Europeans without encountering a deluge. But it gives us addi- 
tional ground for romonatrating against conduct on the part of their 
missionarics which endangers not only their own lives but those of 
all other foreigners. We shall be equally wise and generous not to 
separate ourselvos from tho French in dealing with the present out- 
break; but, in our turn, we may justly ask them not to prosecute a 
course which imperils our interests as well as their own. It is en- 
couraging, indeed, to reflect that our recent change of policy in 

China is exactly calculated to escape the danger which is said to be 
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provoked by the French. By resolving to refer all our disputes ig 
tho first instance to the Government of Pekin, we have given th, 
best pledge in our power of our desire to avoid impairing the ap. 
thority of the Chinese officials. Much as this policy has been ally 
in question during tho last two monthe, the arguments of our oon 
respondents tend strongly to show its prudenca. It may desry 
consideration, as “ ArpHa” suggests, whether, at the outeet, it uy 
not becn somewhat too stringently enforced, and, at all events, why. 
ther greater powers might not be confided to our representative x 
Pekin for dealing promptly with emergenzies. But in substance j 
would seem to be equally the policy of justice and of safety, and 
when an adequate retribution has been exacted for the recent ou. 
rage, it will be our duty to ask our allies to join us in. frankly adon. 
ing it —The Mail. 





Hliscellancous. 
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In speaking of the rebellion that has brokem out i Heonas, it wy 
stated in error that it was spreading also into Kwangsk This shoul 
properly have been Kiangsi. Tho Kwangei provinos, however, isn 
a vary disordered state, but it is rather in the form of s gem! 
weakness of the Government than any actively hostile movement on 
the part of the people at large.—Daily Press. 


A home correspondent, whose information is usually relishle 
states that it is generally believed that an allied force will be sent 
out to occupy Tientsin at the expense of the Chinese Government, 
and that it will stay there untill either justice haa been done, ot 
rengeance dealt upon those guilty in reguard to the Tientsin Map 
acre; but it scems tho general impression that nothing definite can 
be done until there is a constituted Government in Brance.—Itid, 


It is stated that a section of the Home Government strongly dit 
approve of the action which has of late been taken by Mr. Wade in 
rogard to affairs in China, and attribute the present disastrous state 
of matters in a great measure to his advice having been followed. 
It is reported that Bir Harry Parkes will in all probability be 
appointed to Peking, Sir Edmund Hornby standing next, the resig- 
nation of Sir Rutherford Alcock being looked upon as certain. — Ibid, 





ORIGINAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Behold us twain—when taken thus apart, 
The stepping stones we are to highest art: 
But, joined in one (the unities profaned,) 
Behold—high art already is attained, 





1.—Profit and Pleasure both produce my first: 
“Self first” is Profit’s cry, with eager thirst, 
Of pelf inspired ——“ Serve others first,” the rule 
Of him who learns in Pleasure’s gentler school. 


2.—If gently pressed, my last will render sound, 
Of concord, peace and harmony profound; 
But pierce it rudely, and therefrom will come, 
The cause of discord dire to many an home. 





SOLUTION OF LAST WEEK’S ACROSTIC. 


(Received one from James PooLEy—correct ; all the rest 


incorrect.) 
Patt I 
Exhibit io N 
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Shipping kntelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 

Deo. 11, Adméral Protet, Brit. barq., t, 816, for Coast of 
Ohina, in ballast, despatched by L. Kniffier & Co. 

Dec. 12, Almas, Buss. Corvette, Capt. Brylkin, 1500 tons, 7 guns, 
360 horse-power, from Hiogo. 

Dec. 18, Ariel, Am. Str., Burditt, 2,000, from Hakodate, General, 
to P. M. 8S. 8. Company. 

Deo. 16, New York, Am. Str., Furber, 3,000, from Shanghai vid 
Inland Sea, General, to P. M. 8. 8. Company 

Dec. 16, Alma, Frch. Iron Clad Corvette, 
1,100 tons, 8 guns, from Hongkong. 


DEPARTURES. 
Deo. 12, Jeddo, Brit. barq., Oorbett, 800, for Nagasaki, Ballast, 
despatched by Cocking & Singleton. 
ec. 12, Meneka, Am. Str., Fessenden, 530, for Hiogo, with the 
Japanese barque Etirick in tow, despatched by Smith Baker & Co. 
ec. 12, Costa Rica, Am. Str., Williams, 2,000, for Shanghai vid 
Southern Ports, General, despatched by P. M. 8. 8. Company. 
Dec. 18, Stoord, Nor. brig, Kramer, 222, for Coast of China, in 
ballast, despatched by Wilkin & Robison. 
Dec. 14, Lorton, Brit. barg., Love, 519, for Hiogo, with part of 
original cargo from London, despatched by L. Knifiler & Co. 


PASSENGERS, 

Per Costa Rica, despatched 12th instant: For Hiogo—Messrs. 
F. O. Adams, R. Lindau, Thos. Gray, 6 Japanese; steerage—H. 
Weisner, Jas. Thomas, W. Henderson, Thos. Smith, 107 Japanese, 
2 Chinese. For Nagasaki—T. A. Singleton, 32 Japanese. For 
Shangasi—H. 8. Strivenach, BE. Majoribanks, McKenzie, Buckheister; 
steerago—G. Marshal, R. McOarmico, T. Davis, H. Zovier, 6 


Chinese. 
i, &c., arrived Deo. 16th instant :— 


Per New York from Shan 
Messrs. Thos. Walsh, H. EK. Moring, R. A. Wylie, H. 8t. John 


Brown, 22 Japanese Officers, and 124 Japanese in the Steerage. 


REPORTS. 

Dec. 18, H. M. 8. Rinaldo, Commander Dickenson, put back 
through stress of weather, encountered heavy westerly gales, carried 
away the main-yard and sprung the fore-yard. 
—_—_—_—_—_———— De 

NOTICE. 
25th February, 1870. 

Mr. A. H. Prrvom has this day assumed the general 
management of this Office. 

All letters and Editorial matter should be addressed to 
the Epitoz only. 

All letters on business relating to Advertisements, Job- 
printing or Accounts, to be addressed to 

THE ManaGER, 
“JAPAN MAIL” OFFIOE, 
No. 168 


THRMS FOR ADVERTISING. 


For five lines or under.-....... $1.00 per week. 
Every additional line......... $0.20 _,, 

Repetitions in the ‘‘ Japan Weekly Mail” one half of 
the above rates. 

Contracts may be made for 3 months, or longer, pay- 
ment in advance. 

All advertisements should be at the Office, by 4 P.M. 
on the day previous to publication. The applications 
should specify the length of time for which insertion is 
required. The Advertisement will otherwise be charged 
for, until countermanded. 


‘Captain de Pritzbuer, 








TzRMs FOR SUBSCRIPTION :— 
“Japan WEEKLY MaIL”’ Per annun, $24; Six months 
$13; Three months, $7. Single Copies 50 cents. 
“Japan OvERLAND Mar.” per annum, $15; Six 
months $8; Three months $5; Single Copies 50 cents. 
For 5 copies and less than 10... ... os an cents each. 


10 eee eee eee 
7 7 and. over. 26 . 


Silk Shippers. 
Silk Shippers desirous of keeping statistical returns of 
the Yokohama Surprers oF SILK, can be supplied with 
Books, especially ruled and printed for the purpose and 
printed slips ot Silk Shipped for transmission by the 
Mail Steamer. The slips are issued twice per month, 
“JAPAN MAIL OFFICE,” 


Yokohama, August 5th, 1870, 


Google 


THE 


REPORTS & RETURNS 


OF THB 


FOREIGN TRADE OF 1669, 


At the open Ports of Japan, together with the General 
Summary of the Trade, and a Report on the Commerocial 
System of Osaka have been this day published, bound 
in & convenient form and may be had on application at 
the Japan Mail Office. 


Price, Three Dollars. 
Yokohama, July 9th, 1870. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Mr. ADAMS'S THIRD REPORT, 


ON SILK CULTURE 
TIN JAPAN. 


Copies may be obtained at the Japan Hail 
Office, No. 168. 


Price, One Dollar. 
Yokohama, September 2nd, 1870, 





Phenix Fire Insurance Company. 
LONDON. 


Established in 1782, 


Insurances against loss by fire are effected by the 
Puanrx Company upon every description of property, 
in every part of the world, and on the most favourable 
terms. 

The engagements of this Office are guaranteed ‘by a 
numerous and wealthy proprietary in addition to a large 
invested capital; and the promptitude and liberality 
with which claims upon it have always been met, are well 
known and acknowledged. 

The importance of the trangactions of the PHonix 
Fink OFFIoE may be estimated from, the fact that its 
payments in satisfaction of claims for losses by fire have 





exceeded 


Nine Millions Sterling. 


The undersigned ‘having been appointed Agents for 
the above Company are prepared to accept risks upon 
Buildings, Merchandize, Wurcitars or Goods against fire 
for large amounts, 

Dwelling Houses and their contents, in the settlement 
or on the Bluff insured at liberal rates. 

The Agents are also authorized to insure ships in the 
harbour against fire with or without Cargo. 


NO POLICY FEES CHARGED. 


Claims will be paid either at the Head Office in London 
or by the Agents here. 


KINGDON, SCHWABE & Co. 
Yokohama Feb. 22nd, 1870. atf. 





INSURANCE. 


London & Oriental Steam Transit 
Insurance Office. 


The undersigned having been appointed Agent of the 
above office is prepared to take risks at current rates 
on any First Class Steamers to the amount of $400,000 
on one bottom. 


No Policy Fees charged. 


W. R. DALZIEL. 
P. & O. Oompany. 
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MERCHANT STEAMERS. 
Nama. CapTain. Frac & Ria. Tors. From ARRIVED. ConsIGNrnes. Dxstrw anion. — 
Aden Andrews | Brit. Str. | 816 | Hongkong Dec. 10] P. & O. Company Uncertoin 
Ariel Burditt | Am. Str. | 2,000 | Hakodate Dec. 13 | P.M.S.8. Company | Uncertain 
Atalanta Tullis Brit. Str. | 580 | Hiogo Sept. 24 E. OC. Kirby & Co. Uncertain 
Bombay Davies | Brit. Str. | 1,330 | Hongkong Noy. 28 | P, & O. Company Hongkong 18th inst, 
Chieftain McMinnes _ Brit. Str. | 960 | Hiogo Sept. 6 | Findlay Richardson&Co,| Uncertain 
Olan Alpine Becket _ Brit. Str. | 1,600 | Hongkong July 31 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
Golden Age Cobb Am. Str. | 2,000 | Shanghai, &c. | Oct. 2) | P. M.S.S. Company | Shanghai, &o. 
Malacca Kier | Brit. Str. | 1,200 Liverpool Aug. 1) Jas. O. Fraser & Co. Uncertain 
Mowtan Hussey | Am. Str. 880 | Hiogo Nov. 380] Walsh Hall & Co. Uncertain 
New York Furber _ Am. Str. 2,000 | Shanghai, &e. | Dec. 16 | P. M.8.S Company | Shanghai, &o 
Oben Mara Mancini Am. Str. Kobé Aug. 17 | Almand & Co. Un 
Otago | N.G. Str, 800 | Chefoo Jan. 28 | Textor & Co. Uncertain 
Peiho Ferris Brit. Str. | 608 | Hongkong Dec. 6 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
Rhein Froom _N.G. Str.) 816 | Hiogo Aug. 22 | Japanese Uncertain 
Sunshine Watson Brit Str. | 281 | Hiogo Nov. 20] Aspinall, Cornes & Co. | Uncertain 
Tokei Maru Winsor | Am. Str. | 1,400 | Hiogo Nov. 17 | A. Heard & Co. Uncertain 
Wilhelmine Emma | Donaldson | Brit. Str. | 420 | Cruise Nov. 30 | Siber & Brennwald Uncertain 
Yangtszo Strandberg | Am. Str. | 1,118 | H’date&N’gata, Dec; 9 | Allmand & Co. Uncertain 


| 


| 
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MERCHANT SAILING VESSELS. 
: 
Nan. | Carram |[Fraa& Rie Tons. | From ARRIVED. CoNsIGNEES. Dxstratioy. Toe 
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Adelhied Voge N.G. | 210 | Niigata Aug. 1) Japanese Government | Uncertain 
Albatros Larusen N. G. barg.| 400 Saigon July 16! L. Kniffler & Oo. Uncertain 
Andreas Ebert N. G. ship) 805 | Saigon July 24] Schultze Reis & Co. | Uncertain 
Arabie Migneot Fr. barq. 350 Saigon Sept. 5 | V. Aymonin & Co. Uncertain 
Baltic Jessen N.G.barq. 321 Taku Aug. 24/ Chinese Uncertain 
Belted Will Hoffman Brit. barq.. 420 Hongkong Oct. 23 ! Order Uncertain 
Carnarvon Castle Terry Brit. barg., 728 | Liverpool Oct. 25 | Gilman & Co, Uncertain 
Carl Petersen N.G. brig 215 | Taku Aug. 17 | Smith Baker & Oo. Uncertain 
Coulnakylo Japp Brit. ship | London Dec. 21] Gilman & Co. New York 
Falke Gottsche N.G. brig 300 N ki Aug. 7/| L. Kniffler & Co. Hakodate 
Gaucho Stooks Brit. barq, 380 | Yokoska Sept. 3 Fabre Boerne & Co. | Uncertain 
G. I. Ray Christie Brit barg., 306 | Saigon Oct. 26 | Augustine Heard & Co. | New York 
Juan Rattray Williams Ain. barg. | 480 Yokoska Dec. 3 Walsh, Hall & Co. Sale, or Charter 
Katie Workmeister| N.G. ship, 950 | Saigon July 20! Chinese Uncertain 
Landrost Brown Von LUarten| N.G.barg. 300 | Newchwang Aug. 17/ L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Maria Lorentzen | N.G.barg, 295 Amoy Juve 17 | Grauert & Co. Uncertain 
Mary Miller Taylor Brit. barg.| 262 | Newchwang | Oct. 20 Aspinall, Cornes & Co. | Repairing 
Neue Grenada Bauer N.G. barq. 204 Saigon July 19 L. Yniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Palma Jeigne N.G.barq| 300| Hongkong | July 24| L. Kniffler & Co, Uncertain 
Panama Neilson | N.G. barg. 350 | Saigon July 28] N. T. Company Uncertain 
Persia Stranbeck | N .G. barg | 405 | Saigon Aug, 16) Chinese . Uncertain 
Princess Johnson N. G. brig z3o pe, sag, Aug. 17 | Chinese Uncertain 
Rookwood Hopgood | Brit. barg_| 636 | London Nov. 8! Hecht, Lilienthal & Co. | Uncertain 
Royal Minstrel Cottier | Brit. barg, 447 | Saigon Oct. 23 | Wilkin & Robison Repairing 
Sperwer Hausman Dut. barg. 290 | Takoa Nov. 24! Grauert & Co. Uncertain 
Stag | Brit. barg.| 295 | Bankok June 24 | Augustine Heard & Co. | Uncertain 
Stephanie Schulte _N.G.bar,;.| 300 | Saigon duly 14! Grosser & Co. Uncertain 
Triton Asmussen N. G. ship 58u | Hongkong July 81)! L. Knifller & Co. Uncertain 
Violet Pearce | Brit. barg.| 496 | Saigon Nov, 14) Captain Hongkong 





RECEIVING HULKS. 

















Nama. | Masten. | Dxsoriprion. Tons. Agunts. 
ee ne 

Acorn Randwick | Coal Hulk 400 Wilkin & Robison. j—Sale 

Amoy Trader Kuhl Powder Hulk 130 Grauert & Co. 

Ellen Hood Store Ship 1,016 Walsh, Hall & Co. 

Eastward Ho Roach Store Shi 880 Wilkin & Robison 

Emelio Goher Powder Hulk 400 M. J. B. NW. Hegt. 

Independence Jack Store Ship 220 Fabre Boerne & Co. 

Manila Store Shi 373 British Government 

Mount Stuart Elphinstone May | Coal Hul 611 Hudsen, Malcolm & Co, 

Shalimar j Ackland | Coal Hulk | 1,557 Wilkin & Robison. 
Howell ' Store Ship 1,650 P. & O. Company. 
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BIRTH. 


On the 21st inst., at Yakosuka, the wife of Mons. VERNy; 
Director of the Arsenal, of a daughter. 


Notes of the Geek. 


E appointment of a Minister of Public Works, briefly 
* noticed in our last issue, is of more practical importance 
than may at first sight be iraagined. Little more than two 
years ago Yokosuka arsenal was the only undertaking which 
the. Japanese Government had entered upon under European 
supervision. Since then the erection of Lighthouses, Tele- 
graphs, a Mint, the construction of Drainage Works, and 
Bridges, and the great work of connecting the two most im- 
portant cities in the empire by Railway, have been under- 
taken and are being vigorously proceeded with. Until re- 
cently these works were in the charge of the Finance depart- 
ment of-the-Government—which was at that time amalga- 
mated with the department having charge of the Interior 
government of the country—but this was so manifestly an 
unworkable arrangement, that the two departments were a 
few months ago separated, andthe Public Works were trans- 
ferred to the care of the latter. The Minister of the Interior, 
having found after a short trial that the expenditure of time 
and attention required in the efficient management of these 
was more than he had at his command, has now given over 
his charge to a new Minister whose whole attention will be 
directed to them. This is a step which we feel assured every 
one who has the welfare of these undertakings at heart will 
feel satisfaction in. And in OxuMma who has been appointed 
to the post we have about as intelligent and energetic an 
officer as can be found. . . 

The first and one of the most important duties which is 
incumbent ono the new Minister is to bring the staffs of the 
different establishments into harmonious working. Four 
separate and distinct sets of Kuropean employes are engaged 
on these undertakings, each of which has its own chief as 
well as its own superintendent in the various branches of its 
work. It can readily be conceived that each undertaking has 
many details to accomplish in which the assistance of the 

. employes or resources of another would be invaluable. And 
an arrangement by which such assistance can be rendered, to 
its fullest extent, is certainly worthy of the attention of the 
Minister of Public Works. 

Just as we in Yokohama seem to be without a Municipal 
head, and in consequence have no one to pay attention to our 
appeals, to listen to our proposals or to redress our wrongs, 80 
up to this time a great want was felt of some chief in the 
Government before whom to lay suggestions for public im- 
provements, or from whom to get enlightened decisions on 
apy proposals made. 

The question of a Water supply to this settlement, or the 
construction of Wharves for the more efficient landing of 
merchandise—the questions of the formation of a harbour at 
Osaka, a harbour on the West Coast, the extension of tele- 
graphs and various other proposed works which have been 
long in abeyance, will now, we trust, be finally disposed of, or 

at all events receive that attention they deserve, and on these 
grounds we think that this appointment should be looked 
upon as a most satisfactory one. 











It 1s the intention of the local Government here imme- 
diately to commence a work to which we would dosire to 


Google 


draw attention. It may be remembered that a suggestion 
was contained in Mr. Brunton's report of the drainage of 
Yokohama, which was published in March 1869, that before 
the new ground on the Swamp was built on, it should be 
raised a few feet to enable it to be drained into the creek. 
The authorities have decided to carry out this suggestion and 
the work will be immediately commenced. The raising of 
the unbuilt-on land is no doubt in itself an advantageous 
work, but our concern is at present for the old Swamp Con- 
cession. 

If the new Swamp is raised, built on and drained, there 
will lie between these two, in a valley only six inches above 
high water, the undrained, untended old Swamp Concession, 
which will no doubt become a very sink of disease and filth. 

We understand that at the request of the Governor of 
Kanagawa Mr. Brunton some months ago reconsidered this 
matter of draining the Swamps, and prepared a report with 
accompanying plans and estimates which were laid before 
him. In this report Mr. Brunton compared the respective 
advantages of raising the new Swamp and draining it directly 
into the creek ; and of constructing a system of drainage by 
which the old Swamp might be drained as well as the new 
Swamp, without its being raised. This, of course required to 
be done by leading the sewage into a low level reservoir, and 
from thence having it pumped into the creek. If this latter 
method were adopted it would offer a means of draining all 
the low-lying ground in the native town, as well as enabling 
the old Swamp Concession to be thoroughly drained, and 
also the new Swamp without the necessity of incurring the 
expense of raising it. 

The estimate for raising the new Swamp and draining it, 
including the road making, amounts to 70,000 dollars; while 
the estimate for draining both Swamps into a low level 
reservoir including road making, the cost of pumping ap- 
paratus &c., amounts to 92,000 dollars, and in addition an 
estimated expenditure of 1,000 dollars per month for the 
maintenance of the pumping machinery would have to be in- 
curred. 

The Government have decided on the former, and while we 
cannot find much fault with them for adopting the cheaper 
method, still the enquiry suggests itself—what is to become 
of the old Swamp concession P 





Tue bodies of Commander Brooks and Paymaster BowLes, 
who were drowned on the 7th of December, were found on 
the 20th and 21st instant, both bodies being recognised by 
the jewellery which the deceased wore. On the 21st the bodies 
were interred in the foreign cemetery. At half-past two the pro- 
cession moved from the Naval Hospital and proceeded towards 
Christ Church, where the Revd. M. B. Balter was in attend- 
ance to receive it. The coffins, drawn on a gun carriage, were co- 
vered with the national flag, and on that of Captain Brooks lay 
his sword, cap and epaulettes; on both, emblematical decora- 
tions of flowers. Tne procession was very numerously attended 
by officers from all the men-of-war in harbour, from the French 
garrison, from H. M. lst 10th Regiment, and by many of 
the Residents who were anxious to show their respect and 
esteem for the deceased officers. After the reading of the few 
verses which open our Burial service, the dead March was 
played, and the body of the Church was filled by the 
numerous members of the procession, who then proceeded 
to the cemetery, where the bodies were lowered into the 
grave and three vollies fired. It will be some satisfaction to 
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the relatives of the deceased officers to know that they were | month for some time to come. The dates, as at presen} 
highly esteemed by those acquainted with them, and that| fixed, are; arrivals at Yokohama, January 17th, February 14, 
the sorrow felt at their ead fate was general throughout the | March 14th, and April. 11th: departures, January 22nd a4 
community, February 19th. 
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ALTHOUGH it is far from our intention to cause any unneces-| Tux building in Yedo now known as the Foreign (fice i 
sary alarm in the minds of the members of this community,|to be devoted to the new Department of Public Work, 
it is still our duty to state that there is at the present time} The Foreign Office will be removed to: the: present Hom 
® very severe Small-pox epidemic raging in Yokohama. At | Office, and the Home Office to the immediate vicinity. of thy 
present there are over twenty patients in the Hospital, and we | Mikado’s palace—it is said, inside the Castle, 
understand that some of the cases have been very severe. The 
worst instances, however, have been in Japanese town, and in 
the vicinity of Homura, and it is said that there has been no 
such epidemic since 1865. The symptoms of Small-pox usually Week ending 25th December. 
commence with headache and sickness, followed by’ the} Busrvess in imports has been chiefly confinéd to mlee'd 
eruption, yet at the same time it must be remembered by those] Grey Shirtings at $2.75 to $2.77% for 8lba and st #25 
ofanervous temperament who are likely to imagine that they | to $2.26 for 7lbs. Cotton Yarn is still: very dificult » 
have Small-pox on the slightest provocation, that there are | move off, even at the lower quotations. Small ‘ssled of Ye. 
plenty of headaches and sickness without Small-pox. Of course | veta and Turkey Reds have been reported at former rate, 
the best preventitive is vaccination, but exercise, cleanliness, | the demand for the latter has chiefly r un oh the light weights 
and plenty of fresh pure: air are agents by no means| Nail Rod Iron has been more enquired for,—the smallest 
to be despised in warding off the disease. We trust that the | sizes realizing $2.90 to $3.00 and assorted parcels are sie 
epidemic bas now done ita worst and that next week we] able at $2.40 to $2.60. Hoop Iron has been sold & $2. 
shall be able to report » decrease both in the number of | Lead and Pig Iron have also been enquired for. 
Hospital patients, and in the spread of the disease among] Rice is in fair demand.’ Canton $2.35, Saigon 929% t 
the native population. $2.25. Siam $2.15. 
Cotton is lower, best Shanghai $19.50. 
Sirx.—The market has been quiet since news bas ben 





THs Busrvess oF THE WEEK. 





A ‘fire took place on last in a Tea firing godown belonging 


| to Messrs. Walsh Hall & Co. and it was not till the whole | received of the Russian difficulty, and the dealers show wore 
. building was consumed that the fire was extinguished. We/| disposition to sell at easier rates. Thé “ Bombay” sailed wit’ 


awe ee a 


cannot, however, allow the subject to pass without saying a} 250 bales. 

few words in favour of the Fire Brigade. In a very few} Tra—Fair purchases have been made at drooping prices, — 
minutes after the outbreak of the contlagration the fire en-] Stocks estimated at 15,000 piculs. The“G. T. Ray” is fall, 
gines both from the ships in harbour and the Brigade on} and the “ Coulnakyle” “Belted Will,” and “Royal Minstrel!” 
ehore were at the scene of the disaster, and there is no ques- | are now on the berth for New York. 

tion that it was mainly through the indefatigable exertions of |} Excuance—Bank paper dropped to 4s. 44d. for the Amer 
these and every member of the Brigade thut the fire was con- {can mail, owing to a large demand having set mn for rewit- 
fined to the building in which it broke out. With such a| tances, and credits were sold at 4s. 44d. On Shanghai Banks 
Fire Brigade the community may feel assured that no fire will | 74%, on Hongkong ¢ per cent prem. 

in' the future be allowed to spread if the efforts of the 
members can arrest it. Another favourable point was; Mran Temperature of the week. Fah. 44.30. 
the good order that was maintained throughout. Al- . 
together the whole affair speaks volumes in favour of the JAPANESE NOTES. 


Brigade. | 
oe ; THE Mikado left Yedo on the 2lst instant, to visit the 
It may serve to amuse the public this Christmas time to | Shint6 shrine of Hikawa about twenty miles in the inte 
hear that besides Mr. Mass’ threatened action against the| rior of the province of Musashi. On the 22nd, he per: 
“ Japan Mail,” we have to-day received notice of a second | formed certain religious ceremonies at this shrine whith 
action from Mr. Ross JoHNson. is dedicated to Sosano-o-no-mikoto, whieh was eatablished 
In one of Beaumont and Fletcher's most successful plays | '2 early part of the 2nd Century A.D., by one of the 
the following passage occurs, which we would ha ve these } °8"y conquerors. ; 
gallant lawyers take to heart. “If they would send me He returned to Yedo yesterday :afternoon,: Al ihe 


sole: heads of. departments and the privy-onuncillors, mere 
challenges thus thick, as long as I lived, I would have no P i 
other living. I can make seven shillings a-day o’ the paper ordered to be at the castle at five o'clock on the morning. 


: of his departure, and to present thomeelves again at two, 
to the grocers. Yet I learn nothing by all these, but a little |. ae eee ’ a sigs SERS 
skill in comparing of styles: I do find evidently that there is 0 clock yesterday, to welcome him baok again. seins 

8 


sag oe of note that the Europen division of the day has taken 
gome one scrivener in this town that has a great hand in the} the place of the extremely complicated Japanese method, 

























writing of challenges, for they are all of a cut, and six of them | by which the length of the hour varies every fortnight _ 


in # hand; and they allend “ My reputation is dear to me,}/ ‘We shall! probably hear that His Imperial Majesty ba 
and I must require satisfaction. Who's there P more paper, | taken this route for slipping ont of Yedo back to bis old 
aia haunts at Kioto, which must naturally possess mach 
rae greater attractions for him them his present noble: tes 
TuERE is, we hear, a probability of Mr. G. F. Stwarp, Con- | dence at Yedo. But as His Majesty has already once Tmt 
sul-General for the United States in China, sending in his|ed Hikawa and returned thence, we do not intend 1 
resignation within the course of the next two or three safely believe any such rumonrs, in the same way that we 
months. It is said that Mr. Seward, who recently went home |#7e not disposed to credit the reports about coming 
to the United States on & visit, only returned in order 
to accompany his uncle to Shanghai, and to close up his ac- 
counts. It is just possible that Mr. Srwazp may be induced 
to retain office for some time longer, especially as Mr. Kum 
the Consular Inspector, will not be able to make his report 
till next spring or summer; but therumour is unquestionably 


founded on fact. 


lated. We hear a great deal of the arrogant pretensions 
Satsuma, and of mysterious activity in Kishiu, where . 
M. Minister -has lately paid a visit of considerably susp: 
cious appearance. It seems as if Sir Hanzy Parxss oo! 
not make a pleasure excursion without the quidnunes im 
mediately supposing him to be hatching « horrible 
_ | with people who are, after all, extremely quiet and slow B® 
a aa ing. It would be equally reasonable to accuse the frequent 
AccorpiNG to the table of arrivals and departures of the | visitors to Miyanushta and the baths..near Hakone of, a de 
Messageries Maritimes, we shall only have one French mai | sign to dig up Fuji and carry it away in their pookets. 





difficulties in the South which are so industriously “ire. 
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Secretary of Legation is even made to bear a share of the 
suspidinn if he goes away by steamer for a change of air. 
We do not: think it worth while to publish the intended 
route of the Secretary, which concerns nobody but him- 
self, but we are willing to satisfy the curiosity of the 
gobemonches by telling them that he has not gone to 
Kishiu, nor to any place in that direction. It may be 
perfectly trne that the Satsuma troops have been with- 
drawn from Yedo, but it is no cause. for wonder that a 
clan which expended more blood: and treasure than any 
other in the war which ended in the Mikado’s restoration, 
should’ find it necessary to recruit its strength by’ repos- 
ing a while from such onerous duties. At the same 
time we have every reason to be confident that the public 
peace will not be disturbed so long as such men as Okubd 
Ichizd, Terashima Jiu-nie and half a dozen others of the same 


clan continue in the Government. As for the purchases of 


arms made recently by Japanese, we presume they give as 
auch pleaeure to those who profited by them, in this 
eral stagnation of business, as loss of peace to those 
hose trade has not been so- flourishing. The Japanese 


iJl in all probabilty go on purchasing rifles to the end of 


e, seeing that the unskilfulness of the hands in which 
ey are placed constantly necessitates a new supply, and 


t they are as eager as Western nations to have the last 


w thing directly it comes out. 
THE MINT, THE CURRENCY AND TRADE. 


: = 


wonld be diffoult.to. estimate how: long it will take 
quantities: of. coin exported from this conntry during 





the Japanese: Government to replace the enormous 


the last two or three years. If we take the amount at. 
fifty millions of Rigs we shall not be much in error, 


and these figures at-once place before us the anxious task 
which the Government has pndertaken in its attempt to 
furnish the country with a atendard coin of the requisite 
weight and purity. The large export above alluded to 
would have been impossible, had it not, been for the. isane 
of Kinsats to the extent of thirty-five millions of Rios, 
which displaced a similar amount of metallic money and 
“levelled down” the entire currency of: the eountry to 
® point at which bankers and merchants could export it 
profitably. In other words, the sudden issue of the 
paper money reduced all coins in Japan from their nomi- 
nal to their bullion value, plus shipping charges and the 
exporters profit. For instance 311 old Silver !'oos are 
intrinsically worth $100, yet the present price is 332 to 
833, the difference representing Exchange and shipping 
charges. Apart from the Kinsats issue altogether, it will 
readily be seen that ao long as we sell our goods and 
transact’ nearly all our business in Dollars, the price of 
native currency must rise and fall according aa foreign 
trade goes against or in favor of Japanese, and bullion 
shipments must ensue or cease. Even if the whole trade 
were in ono currency the same rule would hold good. 
Thus we bave from time to time sycee shipments from 
Shanghai, guilders from Java, rupees from India, 
and sovereigns from London in adjustment of trade 
balances. Every country requires a certain amount 
of circulating medium for the requirements of its com- 
merce. Thus in Great Britain and Ireland we have 
an extensive Note circulation authorized and limited by 
Government, against which the Banks of issue are com- 
pelled to keep a certain reserve of builion. In Japan we 
have Kinsatz and Niboos (the latter virtually a token 
currency) against which we have at the moment almost 
no coin in reserve.: The Niboos will all be gradually with. 
drawn from circulation, the present paper issue will, it is 
to be hoped, ere long be replaced by Notes manufactured 
in Europe, and it will be the duty of the Government to 
provide a certain amount of goin to be held in reserve 
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against these Notes. The pogition which the Government 
has already taken up virtually constitutes them in a mea- 
the National Bankers of the country; as such they should 
fulfil their first duties and place their issue on a sound 
basis. 

To ensure a permanent Note circulation two things are 
requisite. Ist; confidence in the issues of . the paper. 
2nd; a belief that the issuers are always in a position to 
redeem their paper. The former may be granted, as the 
Japanese are a Government fearing people in no ordinary 
degree. About the latter we cannot speak so confidently, 


Assuming that the Note circulation of the country - will 


eventually extend to fifty millions of Rios it would be 
necessary for the Government to coin at. least half that 
amount in metallic money to keep their paper at par, and 
in this estimate we take it for granted that for years none 
of the new coin will be exported. Exceptional canses 


may bring about an export which.at present we have no 
reason to anticipate, but under ordinary circumstances we 


may assume that for some time the new ooin will be 
allowed to remain in the country, and the low exchanges 
which are almost certain to rule in the future will pre- 
vent the Import of Dollars in quantity both from San 
Francisco and London. In the course of time the Mexi- 
can Dollars, which are now almost entirely in the hands 
of the. Banks, will find their way to China, Saigon, and 
the Straits, and theix place. will be taken by the new 
Japanese Rio. It it possible thet the new Coin may in 
the course of time pass current out. of Japan, but this is 
too remote a contingency to be taken into consideration 
at present. 
In olden times and unti] recently, the Japanese bankers, 
merchants and princes were.in the habit of hoarding coin, 
and this has been proved by the Jarge amounts which 
foreigners -have. been able to purchase in the interior. 
However, as Japan is every day becoming more assimi- 
lated to Western nations, we imagine that in future the 
coin of the country will, as at home, be held by Banks, 
and the wealth of individuals will be measured by their 
bank pass-books rather than by the treasure buried under. 
neath their dwellings. This will:tend to facilitate paper 
circulation, and enable the country to carry on its business 
with a minimum of actual coin. 
. Now that Japan.hes fairly entered. upon a career of 
progress we are very hopeful of her future, and as the 
prejudices of the pest are disappearing, we trust they 
may be replaced by sound apprehensions of tho real wants 
of the country, and of the most enlightened manner in 
which those. wants should be. met. 


—s 


THD LATE TELEGRAMS. 

FiHE latest telegrams from London reporting the re- 

. spective attitudes of England and Russia have excit- 
ed the warmest interest and no little anxiety both here 
and at Hongkong. That of the 16th November states 
that Russia adheres to the general principles of the Trea- 
ty of 1856, but demands the removal of the restrictions 
with regard to the Black Sea, allowing Turkey equal 
rights. Lord GranviLLz, in a despatch to St. Petersburg 
dated the 10th November, refutes the right of Russia to 
withdraw from the Treaty, and expresses deep regrets at 
the opening of discussions calculated to unsettle and en- 
danger cordial understandings. Austria and Turkey ap- 
pear to have replied identically) with England. One te- 
legram of the 22nd states that tho Porte had ordered the 


calling in of all the reserves, and there are rumours that 
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war betwnen England and Russia is imminent. But it is 
remarkable, yet we believe incontestable, that a telegram 
from London dated the 22nd instant, reporta Consols at 
924, and another dated the 23rd quotes them at 9-#, an- 
nouncing a rise of one-half per cent in a day. This seems 
to us to declare beyond the possibility of doubt, that the 
uneasiness in regard to the demands of Russia has sub- 
sided, and given place to an increased confidence in the 
relations of the two nations. But it may be well to ex- 
amine for a moment, though but superficially, what those 
relations involve, so that in the event of Russia again 
making proposals similar to those just reported, we may 
feel some confidence that Englishmen generally are alive 
to the immense importance of maintaining the position 
for which they have contended successfully for more than 
half a century. 


The position of Russia in Europe is such that if her un- 
dying designs on Constantinople are not frustrated she 
will hold the key of the Mediterranean, and this England 
and France positively deny her. To England it would bea 
blow of the severest nature, inasmach as it would destroy all 
security with regard to her line of communication with 
India, while France would be liable to perpetual 
menace on her south-eastern coast. Both nations there- 
fore are vitally interested in frustrating these designs of 
Russia. The policy which Russia has pursued in regard 
to Turkey for the past fifty years has had but one object, 
viz, the detaching of the Porte from its friendly relations 
with Great Britain and the other European Powers, and 
insidiously advancing towards a position in which the 
Sultan should find himself powerless against his neigh- 
bours and his own subjects, until Russia should stretch 
forth her protecting hand. This policy took its first 
definite form under Alexander, whom all his warm feel- 
ings towards England could not deter from making it 
the innermost wish of his heart. The weakening of 
Turkey and the gradual reduction of that Power into a 
state of dependence on the cabinet of St. Petersburg 
promised to him to pave the way for Russian sovervign- 
ty in the Levant. This once achieved, Persia and the 
circumjacent States would become stepping stones by 
which Russia could ‘eventually pass—if ever she should 
determine to attempt it—to the throne of British India. 
But Alexander was in the main, a wise, an amiable and 
@ just man. His successor had no such claims to admira- 
tion. In his stern and severe features, in his cold and 
inanimate manners were pourtrayed his unbending des- 
potic will, his disregard of national obligations, and his 
unrelenting cruelty. Long before the outbreak of the 
Crimean war Nicholas had been seeking for a quar- 
rel with Turkey, and his visit to England in 1844 
had for its main object the desire to come to some 
understanding with Great Britain in regard to Turkey. 
On his return to Russia he embodied his views in a docu- 
ment drawn up by Nesselrode which was forwarded to the 
British Government, and which, read by the light of 
subsequent events, proves that even at that time he 
meditated war with Turkey, and wus endeavouring either 
to obtain the countenance of England to his designs, or 
lull her suspicions in regard to them.’ But this docu- 
ment failed in its object, ard England placed at Constan- 
tivople a man who defeated the Emperor at every step 
which he took to carry out the old desigus. Impressed 
with the conviction that England would not fight, and 
huowing that Turkey must pive way unless supported by 
Englaud, Nicholas put forward such demands as would, 
if complied with, have given him the sovereignty of the 
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Greek church in Turkey. The demands were refused, 

and the war broke out. On its termination a Treaty was 
concluded which contained among other clauses one to 

the effect that the waters and ports of the Black Sea 
were declared thrown open to the mercantile marine of 
all nations, the two bordering powers agreeing not to 
establish any military-maritime arsenal upon the Coast. 

They also engaged only to keep six steam vessels of 
smull tonnage and four still lighter steam or sailing 
vessels in these waters. It is this clause in the Treaty 

which Russia now demands shall be expunged; but 
which, we imagine, England will insist on being retained. 

The moment is so opportune for Russia that it is impos- 
sible to wonder that she bas seized it; but the interests 
of England are as clear and well defined now as in 1856. 
He who holds Constantinople holds the key of the 
Mediterranean, and when England gives this up, her 
Indian Empire is in danger. One move alone would make 
her any compensation for the loss, and that is the pos- 
session of Kigypt. Nicholas indeed saw this, and before 
the outbreak of the war, when speaking of the pos- 

sible dismemberment of Turkey, he said that he 

could see no objection to our possession of Egypt, and 
Candia as well if woe wished it. But these inducements | 
wholly failed to deceive Lord Strarrorp ve RevcLiFreR, 

and we imagine that England will not now swerve from 

her old position. In diplomacy there are no forces but 
those of interest, and it-is utterly against England’s 
interest to allow Constantinople to fall into the hands of 
Russia, or to occupy Egypt herself. Russia has one 
other source of strength in the English Cabinet. Al- 
though Lord Granvitte and others represent the old Eng- 
lish views on this subject, no'man contended more perti- 
naciously against our taking up arms against Russia in 
1853 than Mr. Brieut, some of whose most powerful 
orations were delivered with this object in view. Yet, in 
all probability, if war between the two Powers were de- 
clared Mr. Briaut would immediately resign, as no man 
in England, not excepting even Mr. Guapsrow:, has a 
more scrupulous conscience than the President of the 
Board of Trade. Be this as it may, the old, and, as we 
venture to believe, sounder views would probably carry 
the day, and England would again place herself forward 
as @ barrier against Russian designs. We sincerely hope 
war may be averted. We think the last telegrams should 
reassure us. But the opportunity Russia sees in the pre” 
sent condition of France is one she has naturally been 
dvusirous to seize, and if she presses it in a manner which 
seems to promise detriment to English interests, we look 
to England to protect them whether supported or alone. 





THE POSITION IN EUROPE. 





are present very unsatisfactory arrangement of the 
French mail steamers, by which Yokohama ia de- 
prived of news from the seat of war for a fortnight at a 
time, is peculiarly unfurtunate at this present moment when 
affairs in Europe have assumed so critical an aspect. The 
war hag affected the trade of the whole world in a greater 
or lesser degree. Even here in Yokohama the dealers in 
Silk Worm Eggs have lost, or will loae, considerably by 
the want of a market, while by affecting the money 
markets of Kurope, the war makes its influence apparent in 
ulmost every corner of the globe. We therefore feel the 
comparative Isvlation of Yukohama most acutely, while 
the eminently unsatisfactory character of the telegrams 
which reach us only adds to our perplexity. The last 


ay, 
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series of telegrams brought by the French’ mail steamer 
partook of this uncertain nature, and it is only by a 
careful calculation of the probabilities and improbabilities 
of the various rumours and reports, that we are enabled 
to arrive at anything like a satisfactory conclusion. 


It is fast becoming apparent to all who look beneath 
the surface that the French are desirous cf making one 
supreme effort, one grand attempt to hurl the invader 
back from their capital. We have heard that a levy en 
masse has been decreed, and that on every hand the pea- 
santry are rising in defence: of their country. Three 
millions of men could be raised were the levy to be ab- 
solutely universal, but we fear that out of that large 
number not more than 200,000 will ever attain the status 
of half drilled soldiers. We have heard a great deal, 
bat seen nothing, of the army of the South, which is said 
to be preparing near Lyons, and we have heard a great 
deal, and have seen something, of the army of the Loire. 
But this latter force cannot be said to come up to the 
English idea of an army. National guards, Gendarmes, 
Gardes Mobile, and regular soldiers are all congregated in 
one vast mélange which it would take months to make 
into an army of any value. These troops are in the hand 
of a good commander, General La. Motre Rover, who 
almost direotly after the formation of the army 


Tepulsed a large body of Prussians, and compelled 


them to surrender the cattle they had captured. 
Since then thig motley multitude has succeeded in re- 
taking Orleans, but we can hardly suppose that such 
raw levies would long be able to withstand the veterans of 
the German army. If the troops under Bazarne aud Mac- 
Manon were compelled to cry peccavi and surrender in 
whole armies, it can hardly be hoped, even by the most 
sanguine supporter of the French cause, that the army of 
the Loire will be able to do what their veteran com- 
rades have failed in accomplishing. The troops under La 
Motte Rovae may be able to harass the Germans, may 
even make an attempt to force them to raise the siege of 
Paria, but unless they are strongly reinforced—and they 
only numbered 70,000 men of all arms when fist levied— 
it is scarcely possible for them to cause any serious trouble 
to the invading Prussians. 


Gazrsatp1 and Gores Francis Traarn—we hope to 
be forgiven for mentioning the two in one sentence—have 
also ventured to give their assistance to the French Re- 
public, Ganrpacor has placed himself at the head of some 
thousand or two raw troops, which have, like the Army 
of the Loire, succeeded in gaining some slight victories, 
but the old General would be better at home on his little 
island. Doubtless he wishes to help the French, 
but he is past service now, and his assistance will 
only cause trouble to those he would aid. He may be 
taken prisoner, and thongh the Prussians would not 
deal harshly with the enthusiastic old General, yet hia cap- 
ture would be the cause of considerable embarrassment. 
As to G. F. Trarn, the sooner some one raises a subscrip- 
tion to send him back to America, or to England where he 
would be imprisoned as a fraudulent bankrupt, the better 
for himself and for France. His speech at Marseilles 
was a farrago of nonsense, and though it may have caused 
enthusiasm in the minds of his hearers, neither he, 
nor the 100,000 rifles which he offers to deliver 
in Marseilles, will ever benefit the French. Their only 
hope is in a determined resistance, or the conclusion 
of an honourable peace. ‘hey now evinco a desire 
to withstand the Prussian attacks, whilst there re- 
mains even one day’s provisions in Paris, or the material 
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for an army in the Provinces, and we can hardly blame 
them for so doing. But the ond must come, and unless 
some unlooked for and improbable French victories are 
gained, Paris must fall, and with Paris, France. It is use- 
less to talk of fighting in the Provinces; the Germang 
are strong enough to attack the French on every oppor- 
tunity, and the French, as they have done throughout the 
present war, will fight a losing campaign. The one sole 
hope of France lies in Paris and General Trocuv, and if 
they fail, France fails too. 


The hope of Paris lies perhaps in a Prussian assault in 
force; but as yet the German siege guns have remained 
almost silent. Three weeks provisions are said to be all 
that are at present stored in Paris, and even now horsge- 
flesh isin great and increasing demand. This atate of 
affairs is assuredly no secret at the Prussian head-quarters 
—especially as several balloons have been captured—and 
it may be that Brsmarck is anxious to starve out the 
garrison, rather than sacrifice many thousands of human 
beings in attacking the city. We hear of sorties by 
every mail. SKither the National Guard or the Mobiles 
are constantly making useless sorties which almost in. 
variably end in the French being repulsed. If this goes 
on Paris will eventually lose the services of many of her 
defenders, while the Prussians have ready means of ob- 
taining reinforcements, not only from their garrisons and 
scouting parties in Eastern France, but from Prussia and 
from Berlin itself. It has been suggested that General 
Trocuv should make a sortie in strong force, but we fear 
the suggestion comes too late. The powerful and heavy 
guns of Mout Valérien may be able to support the attack- 
ing force, but it must not be forgotten that the Prussians 
have in their turn guns which overlook Mont Valérien. 
These guns also, be it noted, throw shells of the enormous 


weight of two hundred pounds, and though the Germans 


have not as yet opened up fire upon the French forts, 
there is no doubt that they will do so at the proper 
moment. 


When that moment arrives Paris will have to surren- 
der. King Wittram and Bismarck will only attack the 
city when they have a fair chance of succeeding, and at 
present, with the French guns sweeping the plains be- 
tween bre two opposing positions, any Prussian advance 
in force would be attended with the most disastrous 
consequences. There can be little question, as it is now 
conclusively proved by those who have surveyed both 
armies and both positions, that Paris is too strong to be 
taken without’ very great loss of life, that it is the inten- 
tion of the Prussians to starve out the inhabitants, and 
this once done Paris must surrender at discretion. An 
armistice will be the first step towards peace, and al- 
thongh no one will more gladly welcome the intelligence 
of the proclamation of an armistice based upon sound 
principles then ourselves, yet we cannot but feel grati- 
fied that the recently proposed armistice was refused. 
What is wanted by every one is a lasting peace, not an 
armed truce, and uuless an armistice can be almost with- 
out a doubt the precursor of peace it weve better not to 
have an armistice at all, except for the burying of the 
dead, or the interchanging of the preliminary propositions. 
Au armistice is the most unsatisfactory of all arrange- 
ments, and in this instance would perhaps have been even 
more unsatisfactory than is usually the case. At the 
present m»ment the French are arming and equipping 
the peasantry and the voluateers in the provinces as fast 
aa arms can be supplied. The Uhlans everywhere 
orush this rising in the bud. In Paris, starvation stares 
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‘the people. in the face, and it is to Prussia’s interest 
to. allow. the Parisians to experience the horrors of 
famine in order that they may surrender. An armistice 
-would give the French an opportunity of provisioning 
. Paris, wonld allow the peasantry in the Provinces time to 
. procure.arms or means of learning how to use them; while 
at the aame time all active operations on the part of the 


Prussians would cease. Reinforcements could no longer 


be brought up; batteries could not be constructed, and 
the commissariat would have to supply Paris day by day 
with provisions. 


.not only ,to France and Prussia, but to the whole world. 


An armistice, to. be satisfactory shonld be only the 
forerunner of peace, and we cannot blame Bismarck for 
‘demanding very stringent terms with regard to the armis- 


tice, nor Jutes Favnx for refusing them. 


We have before, this hinted at what we consider 
should. be, the terms. of peace, and therefore need no, 


recur to this,portion of the subject; but, to our thinking, 


it is essential that peace should be-made in Paris. Even 
atthe present mqment the Parisiane will not give up 
their vanity and frivolity. They will believe nothing 
Which dopa not. flatter their amour propre, and ‘they 


believe everything, : hcwever , preposterous or absurd, 
which .teJls, in their favour. We do not speak without 
good authority. The Paris correspondent of the London 
Daily News, who we can confidently state is a Frenchman 
in feeling, if not by birth, says :-— 

“No journal dares to tell the truth, for if it did its circulation 
would fall to nothing. No Parisian, even if by an effort he could 


realise to himself the actual condition of his country, would dare to 


communicate his opinion to his neighbour, for he would be regarded 
as atraitor anda liar. The Bostonians believe that Boston is the 
“hub of the universe,’ and the Parisian is under the impression 
that -bis city is a species of sacred Ark, which it is sacrilece to 
touch. To bombard London or Berlin would be an unfortunate 


necessity of war, but to fire a shot into Paris is desecration. For 


& French army to live at the expense of Germany is in the nature 
of things; for a German army to live at the expense of Frenchmen 
is a barbarity which the civilised world ought to resent. If the re- 
sult of the present campaign is to convince Frenchmen that, asa 
nation, they are neither better nor worse than other naffons, and 
to convince Parisians that Paris enjoys no special immunity from 
the hardships of war, and that if it sustains a siege it must accept 
the natural consequences, it will not have been waged in vain, but 
will materially conduce to the future peace of the world. As yet— 
T say it with regret, for I abominate war and Prussians, and there 
is much which I Jike in the French—this lesson has not been learnt. 
Day by day Iam becoming more convinced that a lasting peace can 
only be signed in Paris, and that the Parisians must be brought to 
understand by hard experience, that if victory means an accession 
of military glory, defeat means humiliation, and that the one is just 
as possible as the other.. If the siege were raised to-morrow, the 
occupation of Alsace and Lorraine by an enemy would be dis- 
believed within six months by this vain frivolous populace ; and 
even if the German army does ever defile along the Boulevards, I 
shall not be surprised if we are told, as soon as they have with. 
drawn, that they never were here. Shut up in this town with its 
inhabitants, my symputhies are entirely on their side, but my rea- 
aon tells me that Bismarck is right in insisting upon treating in 
Paris.” 


There can be no doubt that the writer of the foregoing 
remarks is right in his estimate of the French nation. 
Frenchmen must be made to feel that they are not better 
than other men; that if defeated they must eat the 
hitter bread of the conqn sted. and that a peace made in 
Paris means that Yrance and all her available forces have 
been defeated. It isa bitter thing for a Frenchman to have 
ta own that he bas, been beaten, but, or we are much mis. 
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An .armistice without result. would be 
| all one sided, and worse than all wonld prolong the war 
, until the French were almost annihilated, or’ the Prus- 
sians drjven across the Rhine.This would be a disaster 


taken, the nation will have to acknowledge it now. The 
million and a half of inhabitants in Paris cannot live on 
air, and the surrender of the city must follow the exhaus- 
tion of supplies. After that, peace can be made on a 
sure basis. Annexation at the present is out of the 
question, but a heavy war indemnity which will make the 
French feel that they have been conquered, and that it is 
impossible for them renew the war on the first opportunity, 
will be far more efficacious than any annexation of territo- 
ry. A durable peace is necessary for the welfare of Europe 
and that can only be had if the treaty is signed in Paris. 
Tf, on the other hand, Paris is not reduced, the French 
will assume that the Prussians could only defeat the 
soldiers of the Empire, not those of the Republio, and 
will convert what should be a bond fide peace into an 
armed truce. This, for the sake of Enrope must not be, 
and if necerrary the neutral newers, which till now have 
wisely refrnined from interfering, will have a right to 
eall upon both France and Germany to make a peace 
which shall not be broken on the slightest and most 
flimsy provocation. | a, | | 

‘In writing on questions of this kind, ‘we ate only too 
well ‘aware that we must necessarily wound sensibilities 
which every instinct we possess would induce us to res. 
pect. But these hard facts must be faced and the in- 
ferences from them made; nations cannot glitter for ever 
in the world’s eyes, and if France is now in sorrow, she 
may still point toa great past with one hand, while the 
other may be gradually extended to a brilliant and re- 
deeming future. But to this end her best inatinots must 
be improved until they form the basis of amore health 
social and political system, and the present severe dis- 
cipline she is undergoing may awaken in her the sense of 
this primary necessity and the determination to pursue 
and attain it. 





OBSERVATIONS TAKEN DURING 
THE LATE ,TYPHOONS AT THE LIGHT-HOUSE STATIONS 
ON THE COAST. 


TYPHOON oF Ist AND 2nD OCTOBER. 





Licatsuip at TREaty Port. a 
October 2nd, 1 a.m.—Light airs from N.E. and cloudy, Barome- 


ter 29.05; 8.80 a.x., change of wind to southward; 4 a-M., equally 


with rain, Bar. 28.90; 6 a.u., increasing to gale, wind South, Bar. 
28.80; 8 a.M., hard gale with heavy squalls of wind and rain, Bar 
28.46; 11 a.M., wind veering to 8.S.W., gale at its height, Bar. 
28.41; ship rolling heavily and shipping water, lost anchor buoy, 
galley fannel and several small things ; 12 noon, tremendous sea 
with heavy squalls of rain, Barometer which had been stationery 
since 11 4.M., began to rise; 1 p.u., gale began to moderate, Bar. 
28.50; 2 P.m., wind rapidly decreasing, 8.8.W., Bar. 88.60; 4 P.w., 
fresh breeze and cloudy, 8.8.W., Bar. 28.74; 8 P.m., Light breese 
aud fine wind 8. W. Bar. 28,80. 
Rock IsLanp. 

October let, 10 p.a.—Wind blowing fresh from N.E., Bar. 29.94; 
12 midnight, wind veered rouud to 8. October 2nd, 5 a.m » blow- 
ing & gale with heavy clonds, Bar. 29.44; 9 a.m., gale at its height, 
direction, 8. Bar. 29.14. The seas dashed over the rock with fright. 
ful fury, washing away and completely destroying all the workmen’s 
houses and loose material which was lying about; 12 noon, wind 
slightly moderated, Bar. 29.20; 2 p.m., wind shifted to 8.W., and 
gradually took off, Bar. 29.24. 


Oosima, 
October Ist, 9 p.u—Wind S.S.E., blowing very strong, Bar. 
29.74; 11.30 P.m., Bar. rising 29.76, same wind; 11.45 P.m., Baro- 
meter commenced to fall, wind still 8.8.E. Ootober 2nd, 5,80 4M. 
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gale attained its height, direction South, Bar. 28.64; 7 a.m., Bar. 
rising, wind gradually moderating ; 9 4.M., strong breeze from. 
South, whioh fell away to fine at noon. 

OnIcHAKOFP. . P 

October lst.—Gale began at midnight from 8.E., and continued 
moderate until 10 a.u., when it increased in strength ‘with heavy 
rain till 8 P.x., when it seemed to moderate slightly. At 5.30 P.M. 
it shifted to N.W., and blew most furiously till midnight accom- 
panied by rain. October 2nd, from 2 a.w. till daylight it gradual. 

‘ly slagkened, and at 6 4.m. there was a calm. 
NaGASAKI. 

October 1st, 12 noon.—The wind increased from a breeze to a 
strong gale from the N.E, Bar. 29.20; 8 p.m, gale attained its 
strength, direction N.E., Bar. 28.90. October 2nd, 4 a.M., wind 
yeered to N.W., and gradually took off, Bar. 29.20, 

TrPHOON OF 11TH, 12TH, anp 18TH OcrtoBER. 
Licursure at TREATY Port. 

October 12th, 6 p.u.—Strong breeze from N-E. with rain, Bar- 
$9.16; 8 P.M., wind veered to East with a threatening appearance 
with vivid lightning and incessant rain, Bar. 28.98; 10 p.x., wind 
veering to 8.E., strong breeze with lightning and rain, Bar. 28.85; 
19 midnight, wind increasing from 8.E., Bar. 28.80, lowered lantern 
half mast. October 18th, 9 a.M., wind South, strong gale and 
heavy sea, ship pitching heavily and shipping water, Bar. 28.69: 
4 ax., gale reached its height, wind 8.8.W., flerce wind with 
heavy rain, ship plunging heavily, Bar. 28. 66; 6 a.x., wind S.8.W. 
no rain. Bar. 28.69; 10 a.m. ” gale moderating, less sea, weather 
clearing, Bar. 98:76 Rock Tsu 


October 10th.—Gele from N.E., clear weather, Bar. 80.15; 11th, 
gale from NE, rainy, ‘Bar. 29.90; 12th, 5 A.M., hurricane 
from N.E., spray flying over the whole Island; 8 p.v., wind 
changed to E. and blew with terrific force, and raising & 
fearful sen; 10 P.M. seemed to reach its height, direo- 
tion EK, Bar. 28.95; everything was swept away before the 
tremendous seas. First part of the Japanese houses wero carried 
away, the sea coming right over the sea wall built to protect them: 
the wall itself then gave way. One hoase in a tolerably sheltered 
position stood out for some time, and in this the nnhoused men 
were collected, when one sea, & little bigger than the others, came 
and smashed it to picoes likes match box. Eleven men had to 
be dragged from the ruins all more or less mutilated. A heavy 
winch used for dragging the stones to the top of the rook, weigh- 
ing nearly 8 tons, which was placed near the top was literally 
washed ‘ ‘away and broken to pieces. ‘Actual green seas washed 
up to the base of the new Lighthouse which is a height of 110 feet 
above the ordinary level of the sea The Lightkeepers were 
obliged to desert the small temporary light, which they trimmed 
and left to take care of itself. Wonderful to say it withstood all 
the shocks of both wind and sea, and in the morning when the wind 
moderated the lamps were’ found burning as brightly as ween 
they were left. At dsylight the wihd mdderated. 

‘Oostwa. 


Ootober 10th.—Strong North Easterly wind ; 7 P.M. increasing to, 


@ galé, Bar. 29.95 ; midnight strong gale. October 11th 1. 80 A. M. 
gale attained its strength, but moderated towards daylight, wind 
E.; 12 noon, Easterly wind increased, Bar. 29.80. October. 12th, 
gale still increasing, direction E. N. E., Bar. 29.36; 3 p.m. attained 
ita height, direction E. N. B., Bar. 27.90, spray flew right over the 
Lighthouse, wind blew down flagstaff, damaged roofs of houses, 
and did other mischief; 8 P.M. wind moderated, inclining more to 
N. Bar. 28.88; 10 p.m. wind N. rapidly taking off, Bar. 28.42. 
CHicHakorr, 

10th to 12th Ooctober.—Experienced light variable winds with 
rain, observed a very high sea running off the point, the seas top- 
ping and breaking as if there wasa gale. Alsoa heavy ground 
swell from 8. B. which continued from midnight of the 10th till 
midnight of the 12th. Heaviest swell 10 a, m. on 12th. 

NaGasaki, 

. October 10th, 9P.M.—Fresh breeze, N E. » Bar. 29.90 ; 11th, strong 

N.E., Bar, 29.70; 12th, strong wind with sea, N.E. to N., Bar. 


Google 


29.35; 13th, strong breeze, N.E. by N., Bar. 29.64; 14th, fresh 
breeze, clear, N., Bar. 29.82. 


SYNOPSIS. 
Typhoon of 1st and 2nd October, 1870. 























| eng a2 33 
Time of com- | Time when it | Timewhen ‘2 = @»' Lowest 
attained its g 26 =| 
mencement. strength it took off. ESt | Bar. 
= AW R 
| 
Light-ship..Oct. 2, 4 a.m. ‘Oct. 2, ll am.Oct. 2, 2p.m.8.8.W.} 28.41 
RockIsland| ,, 1, 12night , 2, 9 ,, a os Set COB 29.14 
Sima@...... » 1,1145p.m_ ,, 2, 5.30 ,, ‘ay Ov adm,’ . 5. 23.54 
Chichakoff.. Sept 30, l2night ., 1l,lZnight , 2 6 , | N.W. 
Nagasaki... Oct. 1, , lZuvon. 5 1, 8 pan, » 2 4, | N.E. | 28.90 
Typhoon 11th, 12th and 13th October, 1870. 
Time of com- | Time when it | Time when sz . = Lowest 
attained its ZeDS 
mencement, strength. it took off. B ‘St a| Bar. 
Light-ship"|Oct. 12, 10 p.m‘|Oct. 13, 4 a.m. Oct 13, 10 a.m'>: ae 28.66 
RockIsland] ,; 12, Sam‘ , 12, 10 p.m. 5 | 8.95 
Oosima.......| 5, 11, 12 noon] » 12, 3 » | ; 12, 10p.m.E.N.E| 27-90 
Chichakoff..|No wind. 
Nagasaki .../Strong wind for NEbyN| 29.35 
several days. 
Wrtracts. 
MR. MOSS’ EXPEDITION IN KWANTUNG AND 
KWANGSI. 





The narrative of Mr. Moss’ expedition to the West River, publish- 
ed separately from his valuable commercial report to the Chamber 
of Commerce, will be read with the greatest interest by all who wish 
to learn something new of the interior of the great Empire to whose 
sea-boundary we foreigners are practically confined. After the pure- 
ly commercial information to be derived from such an expedition, 
the facts next in importance are those connected with the feeling of 
the people towards foreigners, with the natural characteristics of the 
country, and with the pursuits and condition of the population. 
‘There is valunble matter in this narrative to illustrate each of these 
salient points, and if no new theory respecting any one of them can 
be founded on Mr. Moss’ experience. it is because the experience 
of all who have travelled in China has already founded the truo 
theory in each case. But Mr. Mors has done valuable service in ag- 
eregating fresh facts, and in recording them in an orderly and intel- 
ligent manner,—facts which are far more satisfactory than if they 
were the bases of new conclusions, because they intensify and con- 
firm the old. The narrative places in a stronger light than ever the 
good will of the commercial classes towards forcigners, the apathy 
and polite falshood of the Mandarins, and the animosity of the 
literati towards tho barbarian, against whom they know exactly how 
to stir up the passions of an ignorant mob. In short, some incidents 
of Mr. Moss’*journey are a perfect index to the causes, proximate 
and remote, of the Tientsin massacre. The natural features of the 
country, the romantic scenery of most of the region through which 
he passed, the produce of different localities, &c., are all touched 
upon with much freshness. Indeed Mr. Moss’ forte seems to be 
description. “He has noted. too, the various degrees of prosperity 
attaching to the different localities, and assigned them to their pro- 
bable causes. ‘Especially in this regard may be mentioned the 
ravages of thé Taiping rebellion, which seem to have stared him in 
the face almost throughout his journey. 

Starting ‘from Canton on the 26th April, Mr. Moss reached the 
West River at Samshui, its point of confluence with the North River, 
and précecded up the former, passing through the Shanhing Hap, 
or gorge, which is about four miles long, and “ formed by the close 
approach of lofty mountains piled together in confusion, and which, 
descending in sheer abrupt masses to the water's edge, present walls 
of rock, through which the river, suddenly contracted to a fifth of 
its ‘breadth,’ flows swiftly in a deepened channel.” This is, Mr. 
Moss says, by far the most beautiful pass on the river. Nothing of 
any particular note took place till his arrival at Wu-chau-fu, the 
most important commercial town on the river. Iere, he found the 
commercial classes very friendly. Mr. Moss met Jere with the first 
demonstration of feeling on the part of the lower classes, who pelted 
him—however, with some consideration for the fact that he had 
only just begun his journey, whon he was more inured to his perils, 
he was received or repelled with stones, but at Wu-chau the missiles 
were, a8 Mr. Moss puts it, “of a favourable consistency.” 

Passing the island of Cheong-Chow and the Yuug-tam lap, the 
way lay through some exquisite scenory, which Mr. Moss must talk 
about for himself. 
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“I¢ was my good fortune to reach this part as dsy was declining | did show himself, but as econ as he went below again the su: y 
ani bathed inthe gicry of s sp'endid sunset. With its noble missiles recommenced. Next morning, Mr. Mose visited the (3. 
breadth walled by lity thick:y wooded and richly ciad mountains, ; sien, pot a pleasant man by any means, thocgh somewhat of & je, 
the river is formed by their convergerce and recession into as vista 
of lochs; viewed from the extremity of this Jane of waters, loch open- | ing country, he eaid with much angry vehemence that the prem 
ing into loch, seemed, under the glowing heat of that day’s eunset,| production was thieves. And Mr. Moss found that this xz, 
like chamber on chamber of shimmering liquid, veiled in the dis- | wae not far wrong. He notes that the Taiping rebellion hes let 
tance by a haze of intense light.” print of ite lawlessness and envagery on the features of its rig, 


Tracking along the banks of the river, Mr. Mose reached Tang- | Population. 
hien, and encountered some hostility from a crowd, who jostled him| Sixty miles from Kwei-bien the expedition reached Hwray-tia 
and his interpreter aboat in an unceremonions manner, and strove | where Mr. Moss was agreeably surprised to find no obstrocion |, 
to work themselves up to the correct pitch of passion by urging each | his movements, a strange sort of quiet seeming to hang ovw ti 
other to “kill the foreign dog and devil, and the traitor iingu'st,| place. He concludes, from the ruins of its temples and other tnil. 
who accompanied him.” Mr. Moss concludes, from his subsequent | ings, Hwang-chau must have been a remarkably promerce aj 
observation, thst this exhibition of ill-will wae not spontaneous, but | important city. The Taipings have dove mach, however, to denry 
that it wae induced by the efforts of the literati, with the tacit con- | it, the houses being razed to the ground in some places, wd ty 
sent of the Chilisien, A short walk afew miles about Tang gives | streets having become psthways through hespe of ruin. Lary 
Mr. Moss a text for remarking that throughout the journey, he al-| Hwang-chsu at daylight on the Ist of June, Mr. Moss proceeded 
ways felt perfectly safe walking over the country, and that the risks | the river, and in the afternoon he met with « )ittle incident wha 
he ran were for the most part to be found in the towns, the cities, | be thus describes —“ I was aroused by « hurrying and scayin x 
end on the river itself. Even in the cities and towns, the denger | deck, and cries that pirates were coming down on us spray at 
Was generally artificially produced. Mr. Moss was surprised at the | of the little cabin to discover the truth of the alarm, and mesiny 
good feeling he met with in places where his visit was not previously | boat pulled by four men, with several others—our peop'e afterwards 
expected. For instance, when he went out of his way to visit Tsi-wu: | said they bad counted ten—crowded down in her centre. She ww 
“It happened,” he says, “to be market day, and therefore ons least | “@rrying # six-pounder on her low flush bows, and was quety 
puited to our visit; but whilst its events displayed the rough nature | crossing the deserted river and coming down on our beam. J rushed 
of the people and their intense curiosity about the foreigner, they | back and caught up my rifle, and one of my servants who had tes 
proved the sbsence of any deeply grounded enmity or hatred. I¢ | ordered by the pilot, having in vain shouted to the approsching bs: 
had taken them by surprise, it waa quite unexpected, and no one had | to stop, Sred over her head. On seeing our whole party prepand 
prepared them for my reception. Their natural disposition and | for resistance, and prompt in the use of their arms, the pirates, sts 
feelings had fair play and were worked on by no pestilent nefarious | Were then not forty yards from us, stopped pulling, and the mpi 
influence. The same rough boisterous ebullition of spontaneous | Current almost immediately drifted their boat's head down th 
feeling, devoid of hostility or ill-will, greeted me at all places where | stream, while the fresh breeze we were sailing on soon carried u 
I arrived unexpectedly, and it contrasted very strongly indeed with | beyond their reach. The whole occurrence took leas time than the 
the reception met with, the brick-bate, stones, abuse, and insult, | Writing an account of it. With crew and servants we numbered ff- 
which marked my welcome at those towns where the news of my | teen, and my own party, having firearms, could well have withstood 
coming had been sent or ran ahead.” double the number, unless taken by surprise, or driven overboard by 
Ping-nan-hien must be a city worth visiting, in spite of ite disor- stinkpote. In consequence of the risk run from this form of attest, 
derly population, who cry Fan-qui-lo, and throw stones at the Fan- sis — one on the river, we maintained, day and night, thrash 
qui. Its trade is not large, and a large portion of the town has oe ied nee conenent watchfulness, and ware prowypt in bling 
been destroyed by the Taipings. But Mr. Moss seems to have seen | eP?OOU* craft and making them keep off.” 
other beauties than those which characterise Grey Shirtingsand| Another night, shortly before midnight, Mr. Moss, who hed bept 
T-Cloths, “ Ping-nan-hies, placed on the bank of a noble river, is | Watch himself, because of some suspicious circumstances in the 
surrounded by » number of fish ponds enbosomed in thick clumps | evening, discovered @ boat creeping up astern under the bask *I 
of richly foliaged trees and brakes of feathery bamboo; the massive | bad been keeping,” he says “a sharp lookout, and had noticds 
arms of splendid old trees encircle her well-built granite wall and change in the indisti:ct outline of the shore, though on waking ca 
erenelated brick rampart; through their glossy leafage peep out the | Of the men at my feet he failed to mark it, and drowsily threw him 
roofs of scattered outlying bouses, while an undulating verdant plain self, back to sleep again. Fora minute or e0 I was in doubs myn, 
of grassy knolle and waving paddy fields stretches beyond, to the | but then, rousiog the men, I hailed, and receiving no snwe 
base of an amphitheatre of mountain ranges, five or six miles distant | fred # shot over the approaching shadow, which, shooting oat frum 
Viewed from her ramparts, the landscape is magnifcent. So ex- | the gloom,at once took shape and substance; but it required 6 
guisitely lovely, whether seen in the flerce blaze of the summer sun, | %°0Dd shot from my rifle before her crew thought ft to bring ty 
or in the pure clear light of early morning,—and it was at these | 82d to declare that their intentions were honest, that they wee 
times I looked on it—that I feel ashamed to attempt to picture it, making for Nam-heong-hu, a village above, to buy cows. Nowth 
and can only declare that it was most beautiful. Indeed, in striving | Tisk of night travel is well appreciated by honest treders, whe 
to describe the scenes, which in endless variety have presented them- seldom continue on their way after dark, and our pilot, an old ose 
selves to his wondering and delighted gaze, the traveller must shrink | Of twelve years’ experience on the river, declared this was a ruse. We 
from the vain task; sensible how powerless mere words are to convey | ‘herefore ordered them, if they wished to ascend, to cross the rite 
an impression of their perfectly marvellous beauty, and almost | Or keep at good distunce from the Hortau. After a little delay they 
pained in the attempt by the recollection of how they have befriend. | preferred dropping down stream. The night passed without further 
ed him. A journey up the West River than more repsys a traveller.” | incident, and on arrival at the above named little town, we foud 
At Tsun-chea-fa Mr. Moss met with a military mandarin, who |-that no cows were sold there, but that men, strangers to the place 
seems to have been more than polite, and assured our traveller in | and with some peculiarity of dress, were making enquiries a: to oat 
cordial way of his friendly feelings toward foreigners. The old gen- | movements.” 
tleman was a Mancha, and related to the Imperial family. He did During the next day, they were accompanied by a suspicious look: 
not confine himself to protestations of friendship, but did Mr. Moss | ing boat, which kept along the opposite shore, stopping whenever 
various services, which were of no little assistance to him. There | they stopped. At night, after anchoring and taking precsutious, 
was some difficulty here with the bostmen, who took it into their | Mr. Moss went below to rest, without undressing or taking of his 
heads to moor for the night in a spot which to Chinamen must have | revolver. He was aroused by hearing three or four shots fired in 
been delightful, but to Mr. Moss of course not by any means plea- | rspid succession, and rushing on deck found the same bost fall of 
sant. That is to say, they selected an anchorage just opposite to a | men, which was now passing slowly astern. The rascals seemed 
mound of black mud steaming with filth and fatid sewage, and | much disconcerted by the alertness of the expeditionary crew, bat 
could only be persuaded to remove by threats of sending ashore to | for which they would probably have been boarded. 
the Hip-toi. Mr. Moss was distinctly informed by the bostman’s} Off Fo-yin-kok there was a gunboat lying, whose services Mr. Mow 
wife that Kwangsi wae not Kwangtung, information which perhaps | secured. He found the commander a bluff good-natured maa, and 
was not altogether necessary, though conveying a very distinct | indeed makes the general remark (hat the officers of the varow 
meaning. gunboate which acoompanied him during the journey, were ve] 
At Kwei-hien, Fan-qui was requested to show himself, the invita- | courteous and careful for the safety of the travellers. Their bebsr- 
tion being accompanied by a hearty stoning of his boat. Fan-quj | iour was in pleasant contrast to that of the Mandarin officials of 
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Kwangsi. This naval gentleman in purticular seems to have been 
extremely communicative. Amongst other things, he informed Mr. 
Moss that several of the people in the neighbourhood conceived that 
forcigners’ eyes were set vertically. 

Above Yung-shun-hien the scenery is very lovely. At Wu-long-hu 
the river sweeps through grassy banks bordered with groves of 
bamboo, wooded knolls, and clumps of fine trees. ‘Their leafy 
branches, draped with elegant parasites and drooping creepers, dip 
into the stream, and if the traveller ascend, as we were ascending, 
along ite left bank, he glides along a fairy-like aisle of green glassy 
water walled by gnarled boles of innumerable trees and domed with 


_ the fretted foliage of their spreading boughs. Theriver was at a 


high level and covered the roots of the trees, giving to this little bit 
® most charming effect. The men had to work the Hortau along it by 
the overhanging branches, and by the curiously twisted stems. In 
the rear a atrip of valley meete the hills, whilst on the right bank s 
Yich swelling plain stretches away, edged in the distance by low 
purple hills.” 

At Nau Ning Fu, the highest point reached by Mr. Moss, he en- 


‘countered the greatest hostility from the mob, and learned, too, its 


certain connection with the hostility of the literati. The violence of 
the people was extreme. ‘They seemed half mad with excitement, 
and were flercely hurling large piecés of stones and brickbats st the 
Ho:tau; shouting and yelling for the foreigners to show themselves 
and that they should not be allowed to come on shore. Their cries 
drowned each other, and the din and tumult wes as if hell had 
broken loose. Our crew were compelled to seek refuge inside the 
boat, the roof and shutters of which I momentarily expected would 
be smashed in by the heavy missiles which were thundering on them. 
Surprised as much as angered by meeting with this savage treatment, 
and feeling that the position could not be maintained much longer, 
I seated myself in the bows of the boat, hoping by this to satisfy 
their curiosity or to appease them somewhat. It succeeded in 
stopping for a while their fire of stones. They saluted me by an 
ear-splitting shouting, and by gestures conveyed their desire that I 
should take off my hat, boots, &o., &o. Furiously jostling each other, 
the crowd drove some of their number down the slippery bank, and 
the muddy drenching one received, who had beeu pushed into the 
river, rendered hin go filthy an object as {0 arouse their merriment ; 
but they shortly recommenced pelting me, and as the stones were 
neither small nor-gently cast, I should have been ‘forced to beat a 
retreat, had not the timely arrival of two meti from the Cheb-sien’s 
yamun made another diversion in my favour. Joking with one, 
ridiculing another, and arguing with a third, they handled the angry 
mob admirably, and with much skill succeeded in bringing them into 
® somewhat less savage mood.,’ 


Here the interpreter learned from the underlings of the yamun 
“that the Literati had been aware of my coming three days before, 


_ that they had waited on the Che-hsien, and had insisted on his pre- 


venting my landing; that to this end four yamun men had been 
instructed to watch for my arrival, and the interpreter told me that 
two of them had been pointed out to him, prisoners in chains, un- 
dergoing punishment for their neglect of duty in having allowed him 
to go ashore; that the Literary class had placarded the town with 
an inflammatory proclamation, giving forth tlhe most absurd reports 
of my doings down the river, and of my intentions in visiting their 
town, which, working powerfully on the superstitions of the people, 
had put the whole place into commotion, had created great excite- 
ment, and a feeling of hostility very dangerous to our safety. 

“The crew of our Hortau brought confirmatory news a little later 
on, and the pilot, who had read the document, gave a general out- 
line of its contents. These were 20 farcically absurd as under other 
circumstances to have aroused my laughter, but, knowing the grossly 
superstitious character of the Chinese, I perceived how well cal- 
culated the fabulous charges brought against me in them were to 
inflame the native mind. After speaking of the Mandarins as dogs 
and rats, and ascribing to me supernatural powers most dangerous 
to the gufety and prosperity of the town, they warned the people 
against my coming, and urged them, for their own defence and pro- 
tection, to prevent my landing, and drive me from their neighbour- 
hood. Referring to my having knocked off bits of rock, &c., they 
asserted that I possessed the magic art of sccing into the hills and 
mountains and extracting their precious contents, that along my 
whole journey I had been practising it, striking the rocks and carry- 
ing off pieces of thera, and that, if such conduct were permitted, the 
cCu:try would be impoverished. Then concreting an abstract idea, 
they u, oke of the P6é (é .c., the good fortune, that which brings luck, 
the quality of preciousness, or ot prosperity,) of their city, and de- 
clared that I had varried off the Pé from Hwang-chau and else- 
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where, sud in allusion to my bread-making operations, stated that 
such was tho sacrilegious impiety, the wealth, extravagance, and bar- 
barous ignorant nature of the foreigner, that not content with 
stealthily seizing the Pé, he amused himself by burning it through 
the whole night. With what skilful cunning the few grains of fact 
were made vse of to bottom these absurd charges was obvious to me, 
and how powerful they were to inflame the public mind, those best 
acquainted with Chinese character and Chinese customs will be able 
tojudge. I could induce none of our crew to procure me one of 
these documents, and though I tried through several channels to 
gain possession of one, not a man could be found who even for the 
heavy bribe of several dollars, dared make an attempt to tear one off 
the walls for me. They would be killed, they said, for the people 
were outrageous, and after dark there was no chance of getting at 
them, as the gates were closed. ‘Ihe document was of interest in 
my eyes, not alone in its direct connection with myself, but asa 
proof, if further proofs be needed, of the means usually adopted by 
the literary class to gain their ends.” 


From the obvious hostility displayed, Mr. Moss concluded that it 
was not safe to proceed further, and after some difficulty with the 
crew, who insisted on a second and more advantageous contract 
before they would stir, the return journey was commenced on the 
10th of Juna. It was Mr. Moss’ intention to return with all speed 
to Tsun-chau, to remain there till his failing health was restored 
and then to proceed overland to Wu-lin, and descend by creek and 
river to Pak-hoi. Unforeseen difficulties, however, connected with 
the extreme danger of the road travel, prevented him from carrying 
into execution this plan. 


At Tsun-chau, Mr. Moes noticed a remarkable instance of the 
sudden rising of the water in the river. “Of the lower extremity 
of the suburb on the West Rivor a fringe of sharp broken rocks 
lines the bank. On arrival, ascending the rivec, these were standing 
high and dry out of water ten or twelve feet. On returning, the 
Hortau was floating over them. Three or four days before we left, 
we were at their base again, tho river having fallen fifteen or six- 
teen feet. A day before departure, it had recuvered about half this 
fall, and from a turbid, muddy, rapid current, had grown a clear, 
greenish-tinted stream, geutly flowing down in transluceut ripples. — 
On descending past the point of land formed by the junction of the 
Puk-ho, the explanation was obvious. Distinctly and sharply defined 
against the limpid green-tinted waters of the West River, the 
swollen muddy volume of the North Kiver swept like a solid mass 
across the channel. Tho effect was peculiar, for the line of their 
confluence was perfect.” A similareffect was observed at Wucbau. 

Tie remainder of the return journey was uumarked by any special 
incident. Mr. Moss has decided to return to Hongkong, and go to 
Pak-hoi by sea, if that plan were approved of, and thence to make 
the best of his way northwards. He arrived at Canton at 11 p.m. 


on the 8th of July, having been absent seventy-three days.— (Daily 
Press.) | ~ & 





THE FRENCH PEASANTRY. 

Paris is for once more dependent upon the provinces for support. It 
is admitted on all sides that her resistunce to the besiegers will be 
of no practical uee uuless the rest of France participates in her 
determination. This makes the temper and intelligence of the rural 
population a matter of unwontsd importance. The prospect of so 
much depending on this hitherto unnoticed portion of the French 
people is not encouraging. French writers themselves have pvinted 
ont with some alaru: and concern the extreme ignorance of the 
French peasantry as contrasted with those of England, Belgium, 
Holland, and the American Republic. They attribute thig to the 
low attainments of the tvachers in French achvols for the povrer 
clusses, to the insufficient scheme of education in these schools, aud 
to the luws which have till now hindered the nutural working of 
the press, and deprived the peasantry of the meuns of using the 
little knowledge they had acquired. Another reason alleged in 
explanation of the low mental condition of the French peasantry | 
is one that applies in some measure to that of all agricultural 
populatious, and goes far to explain the strange conduct by which, 
in ull countries, this class occasionally manifests its want of harmony 
with tho fecling of the age. This cause is admirably stated by a 
writer in tne last number of the 2evue ues Deux Mondes :— 

“ The peasant lives in a state of isolation, which the nature of his 
task imposes upon bim, uhd which hus become habitual, almost 
agreeable, to him. Ho goes through his duy’s work sileut and alone. 
If he has a companion by his side he seldom experiences the need of 
interesting him in his thoughts. Meal time comes; he still eats in 
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silence. In the evening, on his return home, he sitsdown weary 
and haraseed in the chimney-corner. Is he dumb, or does he avoid, 
as useless fatigue, the trouble of translating his thoughts into 
words? What does he think of during these long hours? what 
subjects can occupy him? In such s condition there is but one; 
the comparison of the fate he endpres with that of the happy rich. 
Thus passes middle age. Old age, ufflicted and ill-cared for, 
follows; carrying its bitter lamentations from door to door, and 
repeating to those who labour, “ This is what you will be one day.” 


alone is considered it may well maké the defenders of a great city 
pause—apart altogether from the losses slready sustained in the on. 
virons ; the probable destruction of roads, bridges, and other works 
not insurable and not here reckoned; the danger of monuments, 
libraries, museums, and works of art whose real worth cenno by 
reckoned in money ; and the tremendous sacrifice of life which sch 
a destruction of property would imply. In mere money, the less of 
Paris would cost France quite as much as years of ordinary ww~ 
Economist, 


» + + « Dispositions born of suffering quickly lead to s certain |  —— 
degree of moral depravity. . . . We find ourselves then TUE VOYAGE OF THE “ NEBRASKA" 
confronted with a population which, in this century of commercial oneuin 


Those who fear that British pluck is in a fair way to becomes 
mach a matter‘of legend as our “ wooden walls” wilt find comfort 2 
narrative of an Atlantic voyage published by the Timed. Gover, 
ments may be supine or timid, but so long as there is such stuf to 
be found in the mation as diétinguishéd a company of seamen snd 
landamen breught together at rantlom in'the Nebradkd, prodent 
enemies may yet be inclined to label us “dangerous” and laye wy 
alone. a 

On the 16th of last month the Gulon' Company's steannhip 
Nebraska eailed from New York with mails, passengers, 00,000 
bushels of wheat, 484 bales of cotton, and 58,000 Ib. of cheese. On 
the 18th it came on to blow, and by the morning the weather ve! 
terrific. It is the familiar story, with more than ite wsusl horror, 
“ No words,” we are told, “could adequately describe the territle 
force of the gale or the angry character of the-sed.” We belies i! 
‘but facts may assist the imagination, until we’ almost fatcy we cn 
realise the peril of the: ship and the ‘horrors ofthe situation, be 
on sea striking the vesset with ‘enormous foreé, mating her quire 
‘in every plank and thwart, starting her nefls, und drawing her tote 
—sweeping her deck from stem to stern till oaken doors yielded Hie 
paper, and cabins and held were flooded. Moreover, the cargo ‘sf 
wheat—slways a dangerous one when loaded in bulk—had begur to 
shift, and the ship took « terrible list to port. | ‘The'ser brote ovr 
the bridge, and the engine-room anid stokehole were ‘filing fast A 
clean sweep was made of everything on deck, some of the lifeboats 
going with the rest. Of. sudden the wind changed: now folime 
of water were shipped from the opposite quarter, and the’ ship be 
came totally unmanageable. It was enough to have to deal: with 
masees of water, but setting the pumps to work seemed like baling 
the ocean with a bucket. But, to make matters worse, at a orfticel 
moment the heated boilers set fire to the casings arbahd thea: 
Sach was the situation: now we turn to the men whd'had fo fate &. 
“The chief engineer, in attempting to get the fire-hose along, wit 
thrown against the after steam winch, and fractared his left srt; 
another sea swept him along the alley way between the deck-houm 
and he wae picked up quite insensible. On being ‘restored by the 
surgeon, he resumed his duty, although suffering great pee” 
Pence has ite triumphs as well ss war, and John Alexender, chisel 
dngineer of the Nebraska, resuming his duty with = crushed bedy 
tnd a fractured arm, is fairly comparable to the Marshal Dukoof. 

enta, keeping bis saddle under his terrible wound through the 
ay of Beaumont. But John Alexander was not the only good ms - 
n board the Nebraska. 
| Of Captain Guard we hear that this coolness gave confidence 10 
dll round him. When fire broke ott's éeoond time, the'cdal banker’ 
being actually in » blaze, “at great risk’ of his life he made hid wey 
forward to the fire, and’ having exerted himeelf for a few miftutes 
came on deck aguin almost euffocated.” His: chief -offtoer, Hetty 
Bethel, “ seriously injured himself by falling on wa are, severly 
cutting his right arm, but after being dressed by the satgeon he wa" 
as prompt and energetic as before.” The men showed themmelver 
worthy of their officers. They worked’ steadily st'getting the fr 
under, although the smoke was so stifling that’ they could only hep 
to the work for two or three minutes at atime, and wore forced t0 
come up to breathe at intervals. They kept at it all night, the bosts 
that were left them being meantime got quickly. ready and prov: 
sioned for the desperate resource of the run back to New York, In 
the morning ® schooner was sighted, and the captain’ wae 
what he meant to do, as the Nebraska seemed unseaworthy. In 
gale that had lulled but little, with a shifted cargo, and s ship ball 
gutted by fire and water—with the prospect, moreover, of recom: 
mencing the horrors of the past night—it must be owned the qoor 
tion was not unreasonable. The captain's reply was that neither he 
nor they were to desert the steamer—a reply. that, justified a8 a 
by the sequel, may take rank with peeudo utterances of the governors 
of Strasburg, Toul, Bitche, and every beleeguered: fortress in north 
western France. Vor a moment the minds of the mun trembled i 


and industrial progress, is generally miserable, and, remaining 
plunged in profound ignorance, deteriorates every day by contact 
with hurtful influences.” 

The truth of this picture of the deadening and in some measure, 
demoralizing effect of agricultural labour, unless counteracted by 
considerable education as in the case of the Scotch peasantry, must 
strike all who have observed the condition of our own rural 
population. We have only to imagine the insufficient knowledge 
possessed by our own poor. added to an imaginative and excitable 
temper, to form an idea of the futility of hoping for any great 
results from the co-operation with the defenders of Paris of the 
fickle, distracted, and prejudiced peasantry of France.—Pull Mell 
Budget. 


Tan Vatvn oy Panrs.—How much property do the defenders of 
Paris expose to danger by awaiting s Prussian attack? Anything 
Ifke an exact answer to this question is of course impossible, but » 
guees near enough to be useful as # help to the imagination may 
perhaps be made on one or two points. 1.—The value of the house 
property may be approximately estimated. If Paris were like 
London we should be able to state the annual rateable value of the 
property, and thence infer the capitalised value; but ss the system 
of French taxation supplies no meane for doing this, an estimate 
based on the value of London property, and apportioning to Paris 
an amount proportionate to the population, will not be wide of the 
mark, The Parisians are known to be expensively housed. The 
metropolis, then with » population of $,400 000, having @ valuation 
of abont 27,000,001, which, capitalised at about 12 years’ purchase, 
represents « sum of 824,000,0007, we may reckon that Paris, with « 
population of 1,800,000, contains private house property worth about 
171,500,0002. Deducting 10 per eent. as the value of the ground 
rents and unoccupied ares, which may be treated as indestructible, 
though ground rents would fall if Paris were half destroyed, we have 
a net sum of 154,850,000, representing the value of Parisian build- 
ings which a complete bombardment and « street defence would 
anvihilate. 2—On this basis we may calculate that an amount 
equal to one-half the value of the buildings will be invested in fur- 
niture or other contents of the dwellings. In the majority of poorer 
houses, perhaps, the value of the furniture is less than the building 
which contains it; but in the better class, the furniture will usually 
equal or exceed, sometimes far exceed, the value of the building. 
If the buildings were all dwellings, it would perhaps be safe to cal- 
culate that the furniture and contents of Parisian houses would be 
worth nearly as much as ‘the buildings themselves; but there sre 
meny stractures not used as dwellings, and we ‘make a reduction on 
this account of ‘one-half In this way, we get an estimate of 
77,178,000 as the value of furniture and other contents of Parisian 
houses. 8.—The value of the stock-in-trade in’ Parisian shops and 
warehouses will probably be at least one-third the aggregate of the 
abeve amount—another sum of 77,178,000. This is « minimum 
computation. It appears from the returns of our insurance duty 
when it existed, that the stock-in-trade insured over the whole of 
England was abdut oné-third the value of the entire property in- 
gored; and as stock-in-trade is disproportionately concentrated in 
large cities, it is safe to reckon that in s city like Paris the propor- 
tion of stock-in-trade to other insurable property will be as great as 
the average of the whole of England. Probably the estimate is far 
below the mark, though a very Jow one would of course be proper 
just vow, considering the withdrawal of property which must have 
been going on in expectation of a siege: These three figures sum up 
Se di £154,850,000 

= ERG ii caci scedensckshendenrsoeensapeicaciecs 850, 
ae See and other contents of dwellings 77,175,000 
B.— Value of stock in trede......csssssssscssessecsessecsescee 77,176,000 





Total...rcccsrssssccrsrcrscersncensaessscceseseesess ; £811,700,000 
—which we msy take as the minimum value of private property in 
Paris destructible in 9 siege, When the danger to such property 
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the balance between the sense of self-preservation and the habit of 
obedience, but discipline prevailed. They did nothing to deteriorate 
from the admirable conditct of the night before. The weather lulled, 
and the captain’s tenacity of pluck and purpose, seconded by his 
men’s exertions saved the ship. We do not hear what view the 
passengers may have taken of the animated debate as to the pro: 
priety of embarking in,the schooner. or sticking by the Nebraska, 
We may imagine their sympathies must have lain with the men, and 
that they must bave longed to abandon a vessel which they had 
every reason to mistrust. If it were so their conduct wus the more 
creditable, far we leern.they jent the crew valuable assistance in the 
exertions that were crowned with success. Oaptain, officers, crew, 
and passengers: it is hard to say who comes best out of the business, 
having regard to their several positions and responsibilities. Nor 
have we any right to say that it was small credit to them, seeing 
they were nerved by despuit to escape death. There is a time when 
with a weak man pain acté as an anodyne to lull him to passive 
soquiescence in the inevitable just as the traveller site down to sleep 
in the snowstorm, conscious all the time that he is more or less a 
suicide. The sea-sick, drenched, and generally wretoled passengers 
—the worn crew who kept sober, steady, and alert—one and the 
other exerting themselves perseveringly under the direction of 
severely wounded officers—is a picture of cool heroism well worthy 
many ah illustration of the glories of France in the galleries of Ver- 
sailles. 


Besides the cheering moral, that in the hour of need we may count 


upon British courage as we used to, there is another lesson worth the 
drawing. The description of the rude test to which the Nebraska 
was put by the Atlantic gales force once more upon our mind those 
“ perils of the sea” agninst which—or rather against the culpability 
that courted them—we last year vainly prayed for iegislation. We 
pointed out then that the case was ‘proved over and over again by 
evidence admitted and published by the Board of Trade iteeif; and 
that, in delaying to diminish demonstrated dangers, the (tovernment 
accepted the responsibility of every life needlessly lost in this au- 
tumn’s gules. Our remonstrances were of no avail. Busied in the 
great work of. pacifying Lreland, the Government left the shipowners 


and freighters to launch their rotten coffins loaded to the lid just as 
they used to. Government will subject ships to no effisient ordeal ; 


but the elements insist upon one which, although its application 


partakes of the nature of surprise, is terribly searching when it does 
come. The Guion steamships are understood to be admirably built 
and found ; with regard to the way they are manned, this voyage of 
the Nebraske is conclusive. Doubtless the cargo. was carefully 
stoned, and the hold fairly provided with subtantial bulk-heads ; 
yet the cargo shifted until it nearly sank the ship. We read of the 
Waves cutting awsy the solid bulwarks and deck hoyses, snapping 
the strong iron barg which secured the saloon doors far aft ‘‘ just as, 


if they hud been so many pipe steme.” Fancy that sva breaking over 


one of the long, narrow-waisted, deep-laden colliers from the i'yne, 
or some venerable wooden grain ship where the wheat had been shot 
promiscuously down the hatchways and left to settle; they would 
neceesarily have gone down like stones, only leaving the comfort that, ' 
being terribly undermanned, there would have been a certain econo: 


my of human life. The claim of ordinary seamen to protection is so 
trong, and their case so plain, that if any one who has influence 
with the Government were to, take it up it would be admitted at 
once. If Mr. Odger, instead of anticipating the cspriciqus decision 
of our neighbours as to their new Constitution, were only to think 
the lives of his seagoing countrymen at all worth his atteation— 
(they are working men, and may fairly claim to rank among “ the 
people,” although it is true that. their haunts in London lie a long 
way from the Park aud ‘lrafalgar-square)—he would only have to 
drop in on Mr. Gladstone in his drawing-room, “ demand” a bill, and 
the thing would be done at once. Weare not eelfish. If ministers 
are deaf to the voice of men who believe in common sense and strive 


according to their lights after cultivation, for Heaven's sake let them | 


yield to the bellow of the stump orator. For Guvernment does 
sometimes give way to the pressure of public opinion, and that too 
—we may seem fastidious in saying so—when . public opinion, if not 
presumably wrong, ought at least to be subjected to the onus of 
proving itself right. 1f the evidence as to tlie loss of the Capfain 
demoustrates anything, it proves that ill-fated ironclad to have been 
w tribute to the popular clamour that shouted down professional 
remonstrance. ‘the whole Admiralty staff denounced design and 
execution. ‘hey declared the Captain to be equally oundemned by 
theory and experience. Yot built she was.and sent to sea in the 
teeth of the strongest remonstrances from Mr. Keed, the chief con- 
structor. Dvuing so, the Admiralty placed itself in this fatal dilem- 
ma. Hither the constructor and whole staff were right, and it was 
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criminal to send to sea a ship they pronounced dangerous—or they 
were wrong; and in that case the whole staff were unfit for their duties. 
That Mr. Reed was right in his opinion has been proved secmingly 
by the event ; and acquitted of professional ignorance, he would ap- 
pear to be convicted of disregard of the first duty of his place. But 
if he is to be blamed, all the Admiralty authorities, superior and 
subordinate, must be implicated, and we have good reason to believe 
that the First Lord quite lately resolved to build three or four other 
vessels upon the very model that Admiralty authority had unani- 
mously condemned.—Patt Mall Budget. 


Dhipping Entelligence. 


s ABRIVALS. 

Dec. 17, Godgpery, Fr. Str., Lecomtre, 1400, from Hongkong 9th 
instant, Mails, do, to M. M. Company. 

Deo. 18, astern Isles, Brit. Sir. Knight, 400, from Hiogo, 
General, to Schultze ‘Reis & Co. 

Dec. 20, America, Am. Str., Doane, 3,500, from Hongkong, Mails, 
&o., to P. M.S. 8. Company. 

Dec. 21, Oregonian, Am. Str., Dearborn, 2,000, from Shanghai 
vid Inland Sea, General, to P. M. 8. 8. Company. 

Dec. 22, Solent, Brit. Ship, Meldrum, from London, General, to 
Aspinall Cornes & Uo. 

Dec, 22, Acantha, Brit. Str., Grange, 650, from Shanghai, General, 
to Davison & Co. ~ 2" © 

Deo. 28, H. M. 8. Ringdove, from a Cruise. 


DEPARTURES. 

Deo. 17, Tokei-Mars, Am. Str., Winsor, 1,400, for Hakodate, 
despatched by A. tieard & Co. 

Dec. 18, Kombay, Brit. Str. Gillson, 1,400, for Hongkong, Mails 
&o., despatched by LP. & U. Lo, 

Dec, 138, Sunshine, Brit. Str., Watson, 281, for Hiogo, General, 
despatched by Aspiuail Cornes & Co. 

ec. 19, Hovkwovd, brit. burg, Hupgood, 636, fur Ovast of China, 
Ballast, despatched by Hecht Liuentual & Vo. 

Dec. 19, Sperwer, Dut. bark, Hausman, 860, for Coast of China, 
Baliast, segs eh by Grauert & Co. 

Dec. 20, Violet, Brit. barq., Pearce, 496, for Hongkong, General, 
despatched by Captain. 
Dec. 2], Petho, Brit. Str., Ferris. 608, for Shanghai vid Inland 
Sea, despatched by Jardine, Matheson & Co. : 
Dec. 41, New Lork, Am. Str. Furber, 2,000, for Shanghai vié 
Inland Sea, despatched by P. M.S. 8. Uo. 

Dec. 22, Ringdove, H. 4b. M. Gun-Hoat, for a Cruise. : 

Dec. 22, Hinaldo, H. M. 8., for Hiogo. 

Dec. 23, America, Am. Str., Doane, 3,500, for San Francisco, 
despatched by P. M.S. 3. Company. 


ee 


PASSENGERS, | 

Per Godavery from Hongkong, arrived 17th instant :—Mile. 
Gondabert, Mlle. Ozmio, Mons. Lebihon. 

Per Bombay, despatched 18th instant: For Hongkong—Mesers. 
Seyd, Kuhn, ddackimtueh, Grosser, Domoney, Lancaswr, Shebakitchi, 
Caret, Kaugan, Cuptaiu Vousluson, 7 Chinese. 

Per America trum Hongkong, arrived 20th instant: For Yoko- 
hama—MMr. W. Chesher, ¥Y Cuunese. Por Sau srancisco— Miss N. 
Douglass, Captain J. 2. Garnell, Leslie Chase, Captain K. J. Becker, 
J.P. Bayley, L. Knowells, seix Walsh, J. Coilsen, 105 Chinese. 

Per yregonian, from shanghai, &c., arrived 21st instant: For 
Yokohama—A. G. Pemberion, #. Van Leeson, A. A. Howe, W. J. 
Gaymaas, 3 Japanese Udticers, 145 Japanese in the steerage. For 
Nan Hranciwwoo—Moesers. J. Krench,' Judge 8S. Shearer, Lieutenants J. 
U. Rich, W. J. Burwell, J. M. Taft U.5.N.; steeraye—T. 8. Sullivan, 
J. W. Loster, J. H. Reynolds, Mi. Mpregue, A; K. Buck, H. Ubandier, 
Tt Williams, E. M. Arnold, G. W. Nesbett, G. Jous, W. 8. Bond 


U.B.N. . 
23rd instant: For New York—Ito and 





Per America, despate 
servant, Lokich} and servant, Loseti and servant, Sasoke and servant, 
Washunir and servant, Hehashiki and servant, Meshida and servaut, 
Luskiki, aud servant, Masuda, Hsemoto, Karoda, tlto, Veshema, 
Isbiki, Yarissu. For Sau i rancisoo—drs. Goble aud children, Mrs. 
steed, Messrs. F. A. Wueeler, A. H. Kose U.S.N., J. Black U.N.N., 
¥. Miller, A. K. Dulton, BR. Anderson, W. Copeland, E. Wilder, 
Thos. Jones, Gd. Whitfield. 


-- REPORTS. 

The Solent reports having sailed from London Aug. 21st, 1870, 
from Isle of Wight Aug. z6th. Croseed the Hquator Sept. 17th, 
Long. 19° 27. W. Puesed Meridian of the Uape on Uct 13th. 
Pussed N. W. Cape Australia Nov. llth. Ina hesvy gust of wind 
ou the Dec. 18th, at 6 a.m., in Lat. 32°16. N., 184. 5., 25 K., lost 
fore-top mast. Keceived the Pilot out the morning of the Dec. 
2Uth. Weather—trom the Isle of Wight, to Kquator light wiuds 
and fine weather; trom the Equawr to Cape DVirby squally 
weather, aud no steady N.it. trades; from VUape to Coust of 
Australia, a succession of heavy S.i. gales with very heavy seas 
causing tue ship to labour heavily. Krom south ot Australia to 
Ombay and through the Straits, a succession of very light airs 
and calms. Brom the Pillow Isiands through the N.K. trades heavy 





equalls with rain from the N.N.K. Since arriving on this Coast 


strong W.N.W. gales. Vessels Spoken—Lat. 6 62.5. 24. 48 W. 
London Castle, London to Suangha: dept. luth; Alalucea, Laverpuol 
to Shanghai Dev. rd. Lat. & 10 N., Long. 187° 3U. i. = Yeado 
steering V.W. on the Dec. 17th. 


—- eR 
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Nam. Carrarx. Frag&Rra.| Tons. From ARRIVED. Consignuns. Dastisanion. —— 
Acantha Grange Brit. Str. | 650 | Shanghai Dec. 22 | Davison & Co. Uncertain 
Aden Andrews | Brit. Str. | 8:6 | Hongkong Dee. 10] P. & O. Company Hongkong 
Ariel Burditt Am. Str. | 2,000 | Hakodate Dec. 13 | P. M. 8. 8S. Company Oncertain 
Atalanta | Tullis Brit. Str. | 680 | Hiogo Sept. 24] E. C. Kirby & Co. Uncertain 
Chieftain | McMinnes — Brit. Str. | 900 | Hiogo Sept. 65 | Findlay Richardson&Co.| Uncertain 
Clan Alpine Becket Brit. Str. | 1,600 | Hongkong July 81 | Jardine, Matheson & Co.| Uncertain 
Eastern Isles Knight | Brit Str. | 400 | Hiogo Dec. 18 | Schultze Reis & Co. Hiogo 
Golden Age Cobb Am. Str. | 2,000 | Shanghai, &e. | Oct. 21! P. M. 8.8. Company | Shanghai, de. 
Malacca Kier Brit. Str. 1,200 | Liverpool Aug. 1 | Jas. OC. Fraser & Co. Uncertain 
Mowtan Hussey | Am. Str. | 880 | Hiogo Nov. 80 | Walsh Hall & Uo. Uncertain » 
Ohen Maru Mancini Am. Str. Kobé Aug. 17 | Almand & Co. Uncertain | 
Oregonian Dearborn = Am. Str. | 2,000 | Shanghai, &e. | Dec. 21 | P. M. 3. 8S. Company Shanghai, &o. 
Otago N.G. Str, 800 | Chefoo Jan. 28 | Textor & Co. | Uncertain 
Rhein Froom N.G. Str. 816 | Hiogo Aug. 22 | Japanese Uncertain 
Wilhelmine Emma | Donaldson | Brit: Str. | 420 | Cruise Nov. 80 | Siber & Brennwald Uncertain 
Yangtsze Strandberg | Am. Str. / 1,118 | H'date&N’gata) Deo, 9 | Allwand & Co. Uncertain 

MERCHANT SAILING VESSELS. 
era aS, .TDD 

Nas. Cartars (Frac& Ria Tons. From ARRIVED. ConsIGn BES. DESTINATION. |p sosncy, 
Adelhied Voge N.G.barq. 210 | Niigata Aug. 1 | Japanese Government | Uncertain 
Albatros | Larusen N.G.barq. 400° Saigon July 15 | L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Andreas Ebert | N.G. ship 805°| Saigon July 24 | Schultze Reis & Co. Uncertain 
Arabie Migneot Fr barg. | 880 | Saigon Sept. 6 | V. Aymonin & Co. Uncertain 
Baltic Jessen | N.G.barq. 321 | Taku Aug. 24 Chinese Uncertain 
Belted Will Hotfinan | Brit. burg. 420 | Hongkong Oct. 23 | Order Uncertain 
Carnervon Castle Terry | Brit. barq. 728 | Liverpool Oct. 25; Gilman & Co. Uncertain 
Carl Petersen N.G. brig 215  Tuku Aug. 17 | Smith Baker & Co, Uncertain 
Coulnakyle Japp Brit. ship London Dee. 2 Gilman & Co. New York 
Falke ' Gottsche N. G. brig 300 Nagasaki Aug. 7 | L. Knifller & Oo. Hakodate 
Gaucho | Stooks Brit. barq. 38U Yokoska Sept, 3 | Fabre Boerne & Co. Uncertain 
G. I’. Ray | Christie Brit barg.' 356 | Saigon Oct. 26 | Augustine Heard & Co. | New York 
Juan Rattray Williams Am. bary. 480 > Yokoska Deo. 8 | Walsh, Hall & Co. Sale,or C 
Katie Workmeister| N.@. ship’ YSU ! Saigon July 20 | Chinese Uncertain 
Landrost Brown | Von Marten | N.G.barg.' 300 | Newchwang Aug. 17] L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertein 
Maria Lorentzen N.G.barq. 298 | Amoy June 17 | Grauert & Co. Uncertain 
Mary Miller | Taylor Brit. bar. 262 Newchwang Oct. 20 | Aspinall, Cornes & Co. Hongkong 
Neue Grenada Bauer N.G.bary.) 294 | Saigon July 19 L. Kniffler & Co. Uncertain 
Palma Jaigar N.G.barq. 800 | Hongkong July 24/ L. Kuiffler & Oo, Uncertain 
Panama Neilson N.G.bary,! 350 | Saigon July 28) N. T. Company Uncertain 
Persia Stranbeck N.G.barg! 409 | Saigon Aug. 16 | Chinese Uncertain 
Princess | dohnson N.G. brig) 235 | Hongkong Aug. 17 Chinese Uncertain 
Royal Minstrel Cottier brit. barg) 447 | Saigon Oct. 24 | Wilkin & Robison New York 
Solent Meldrum Brit. ship | London Dec, 22 | Aspinall Cornes & Co. | New York 
Siag Brit. bary! 258 | Bankok June 24 | Augustine Lleard & Co, | Uncertain 
Stephanie Schulte N.Q. bar... 3U0U | Saigon July 14 Grosser & Co. Uncertain 
Triton Asmussen | N.G. ship 680 | Hongkong July 81 L. Kniflery & Co. Uncertain 
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RECEIVING HULKS. : 
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Name. | MastTEa. | DsscxIPtion, Tons. AGENTS. 
ee, ———— 
ee 
Acorn _ Randwick | Coal Hulk 400 Wilkin & Robison. j]—Sale 
Amoy Trader | Kuhl Powder Hulk 139 Grauert & Co. 
Ellen Hood Store Ship 1,0'6 Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Eastward Ho | Roach Store ig 880 Wilkin & Robison 
Emelie Goher Powder Hulk 400 M. J. B. \V. Hegt. 
Independence Jack Store Ship 220 Fabre Boerne & Co. 
Manila Store Shi 873 British Government 
Mount Stuart Elphinstone May Coal Hul 611 Hudson, Malcolm & Co, 
Shalimar Ackland Coal Hulk | 1,557 Wilkin & Robison. 
It. wel! Store Ship 1,650 P. & O. Company. 
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Notes of the Gieek. 


HE Christmas decorations of Christ Church deserve a 
special note of praise and acknowledgement, nor is it possi- 
ble to convey to those who have not seen them, and who are 





- accustomed to the cold meaningless look the building ordi- 


narily presents, an idea of its appearauce last Sunday. 
Illuminated texts fringed by borders of evergreens surround- 
ed the interior of the Church, the font, pulpit and lectern 
were gracefully and skilfully adorned with the same mate- 
rials, and the red berries of the holly afforded a bright con- 
trast to the various tints of green though which they peered 
like coral amid seaweeds. The great advantage of colouring 
to a plain building like our Church was very marked, and it 
seemed as if more than ordinary warmth and heartiness 
were awakened in the large congregation gathered within its 
walls on Christmas morning, by the unwonted yet legitimate 
attraction afforded by the decorations. And when it is 
known that these were chiefly the work of ladies, and special- 
ly of two young ladies whose zeal was exceeded only by their 
skill, we trust we may, without offence, take this opportunity 
of thanking them and their fellow labourers in the name of 
the whole congregation. 





THE small-pox has now been raging in Yokohama for more 
than a fortnight, and many deaths have taken place, not ouly 
in the native portions of the settlement but in the hospital. 
The epidemic has, we are sorry to find, created quite a panic 
in the place; and nervous people have in more than one 
instance frightened themselves into the very disease 
they so much feared. The hospital is now getting 
quite overcrowded, some twenty five patients being under 
treatment, and as a natural consequence the danger to each 
individual patient is greatly increased. We believe three men 
from U. 8. steamship “ Benicia ” were sent to the hospital; 
of them one has died, and, in order to prevent the disease 
spreading, the sailors of both the “‘ Benicia” and the “ Idaho” 
are not allowed to go on shore, while the officers are under 
orders to return by 10 p.m. It is said on good authority 
that a bungalow has been rented for a U. S. small-pox hos- 
pital : if so it will greatly relieve the hospital now in use and 
will tend in no small measure to the ultimate recovery of the 
patients. 

A very marked vaccination movement has in consequence of 
the panic setin during the past week. All question regard- 
ing the weather and the time are superseded by enquiries 
having a lymphatic bearing—if one may distort this 
adjective from its ordinary meaning. People who have 
“taken well” are congratulated, and those who have 
not “taken” at all are felicitated upon a condition which 
obviates all necessity for “taking” aud bespeaks safety from 
a horrible malady. A very pretty new movement of the arms 
has come into vogue, and has superseded the graceful shiver 
which appeared with the cold weather. 





Tus freemasous in Yokohama celebrated St. Jomn’s day 
by dining together at the International hotel. About eighty 
brethren sat down to dinner and all spent a most agreeable 
evening. It was a subject of regret that so few American 
masons were present. 





Mr. Sewaxp's visit to China has not been so pleasant in 
its more recent phases as at the beginning. We recently an- 
nounced his return to Shanghai, and by the last mail we learn 
that he has been subjected to a very disagreeable experience 
at Hankow. A correspondent of the “ Now:h China Herald ” 


Seward and his party, accompanied by Mr. Hobson of the 
Customs and Mr. Fitz of Messrs. Russett & Co., went over the 
river from Hankow to Woo-chang, and then proceeded up the 
hill not unknown to foreigners there, to the pagoda. On 
their arrival they found the usual crowd of boys and beggars, 
all of whom were clamorous for a cumshaw of “cash.” The 
party were not provided for such a demand, and after enjoy- 
ing the view from their position, commenced the homeward 
descent. On the way down, however, these boys pelted the 
chairs with stones—considerably damaging one of them, but 
discontinued their amusement on being yelled at by the coolies. 

The circumstances, although no one was hurt, certainly did 
not heighten the pleasure of the excursion. Mr. Hobson, the 
Commissioner of Customs, has since received a letter of 
apology and regret from the Taotai of Hankow for the occur- 
rence. 





Parer hunts in Yokohama, do—or at least should—form one 
of the most interesting amusements during the winter seas 
son. But, this year, we are sorry to say they have met with 
but a very small share of success. Several causes have 
materially tended to this unfortunate result. In the first 
place there are certain persons, who in bad imitation of the 
“Shires,” make exhibitions of themselves in red coats, boots 
and breeches. This tends to give a false tone to the paper 
hunts, and those who would go for the mere sake of a gallop 
are now rarely to be seen at the meet. The whole affair is 
miserably mismanaged; and success will not be forthcoming 
until the matter is taken in hand by some one in whom the 
Community has confidence. A more sportsmanlike feeling is 
aboslutely necessary to the improvement of the affair, but as 
at present conducted we cannot see any chance of amelioration. 
In themselves the paper hunts are but a poor imitation of 
fox hunting; but properly managed they would form an agree- 
able amusement. The last took place on the day after 
Christmas, and was won by Mr. Cope on Antelope, but we 
are sorry to say it differed in no respect from its predecese 
sors. The meeting of the Race Club is near at hand; per- 
haps something may be done then. 





Tue Japanese have, recently exhibited what is nothing less 
& mania for pigs. White or spotted, ears pricked up, and 
tail twisted, are the characteristics of the kind of pig so much 
desired by the Japanese. What can be their motive for this 
singular freak no one seems to know, but one thing is certain 
that many people have literally coined money by investing in 
pigs. We could mention several instances in which high 
prices have been paid. But at present prices are down. The 
Japanese will not buy pigs at any figure; the market is 
overstocked and those who have held their pigs in hopes of 
better prices—as we hear several of the stewards of ships 
between this and China have done—will find themselves 
out of pocket by the speculation. Prices we understand, 
though now almost nominal, will go lower still. 





Tue law report of the past week may be thus briefly sum- 
medup. Mitchell v. Page, before the British vice Consul: the 
defendant to show cause why he should not give security for 
costs in a previous action, Page v. Mitchell. Verdict ; defendant 
to give certain leasos as security. 





Oxe death—there might have been two—has occurred 
through the ill judged treating of a Dutchman and asailor. The 
Dutchman, while intoxicated, fell down and was frozen to 
death, his body being found on the day after Christmas, 
‘The sailor was discovered in a state of insensibility, bus 


gives the following account of his visit t. Woo-chang. Mr, | eventually recovered, 
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It is to be hoped that the early arrival of the vessels com { Txs.—Severa! buyers are in the market, and holders sy 
taining the Railway plant will advance the Railway works, | now more firm in their demands; the “G. T. Ray,” “Ba, 
the completion of which is so important. We recently | Will,” “ Coulnakyle,” and “ Solent,” are all fally engaged. 
stated that the plant and rolling stock were on the way | the “ Royal Minstrel” is also on the berth. 
out, and we are now enabled to give the names of the ships ExcnanGe.—Bank rate dropped to 48. 4d., but closed for tig 
which will convey the material to this port. On November | English mail at 48. 44d.—Credite 48. 44d. to 4. 4id wits 
4th, the following was the state of the shipments :— upward tendency. On Hongkong par to ¢ per cent premion 

Grenadier, 200 tons, sailed; Kate Covert, 850 tons, sailed (50) On Shanghai 744 to 743. A fair amount of private paper hy 
tons construction); Vale of Doon, 800 tons, sailed; River Aoon, | heen settled on London for Tea purchases. 

250 tons, loading; Fire Queen, 900 tons, nearly complete; Ilione, 
800 tons, loading; Serica, 150 tons, loading; John R. Worcester, Mzan Temperature of the week, Fish. 42.50. 
250 tons, engaged. The Benvenue, Ilione, Vale of Doon, and River 

4von also take a quantity of material, including telegraph plant, &o. 18 1 | O P 
—<S3a>— 


Ds Gabe liek aoe _passed over our heads and 
although 1870 has not been so eventful w iy 
predecessor, it has been a year of peaca for Japan, daring 
which some progress has been made in the work 
consolidation and oentralisation. The Mikado he = 
mained in Tokei, which, we may now say, has definite, 


Tue Board of Trade Returns for the month and nine months | become the Capital of the Empire, all the Departmen 
ending September 30th, have just reachedus. They indicate | of the Goverument being in full and permsnent functin 
a better state of business, and are on the whole satisfactory. | within its precincts. The old seclusion of Kidto is dill 
The following statistics of Exports refer to China and] more manifestly abandoned, and twice within the coum 
Japan :— of the year His Majesty has showed his angnst come 

? nance to crowds of his own subjects, both high and low, 

_ dae vee a ene een in the broad daylight. On the 7th of May, he proceeded 

China and Hongkong Ibs. 466,000 ... 112... 1,842,200] 00 horseback from his Palace through the atrests of Yeu 
Japan... oo os =» 27,550... = 174,764... 1,392,110] to Komaba-no-hara, a spot about five miles distant, and 
For the Nine Months ended 30th Sept. there reviewed a force consisting of cavalry, infantry, and 

China and Hongkong lbs. 4,854,281 ... 2,827,072 ... 8,578,109 artillery. All along the line of road, his well conducted 








Te latest date received in England on October 31st, via 
Brindisi from Yokohama was September 5th; Hongkong, 
September 15th; and Galle October 4th. The American Mail 
of September 21st from Yokohama was expected on November 
Sth, while the French Mail was due on November 6th. The 
latest telegrams were via Galle, Hongkong October 11th, and 
via Kiatcha, Shanghai October 11th, Tientsin October 16th. 





OOTTON YARN. 


Japan... . v9) 2,601,020 ... 8,596,136 ... 7,591,300 ae | 
COTTON MANUFACTURES. subjects were silently awaiting his arrival, and thoussads 

To For the Month ended 30th Sert. both of the two-sworded clase and of the common peopl, 

1868. 189. 1870, | Were permitted to gaze for the first time upon the fees of 


Chins and Hongkong yds. 87,727,187 ... 11,456,740 .,. 32,768,746 | the “Son of Heaven.” Again on the 3rd of Ontobee, 
Japan... oe oe niente a Ricerca aia nothing daunted; by the inclemency of the weather, His 
e Nin nths ende ept. : aur i 

China‘and ‘Hongkong yds. 240,722,039 ...218,472,414 1.285,270 246 ere, race one “ko enochier /Fenew in es Mei 

Japan... sos yy 16,420,128... 12,706,768 ... 21,877,608) MADDOF. ! 

WORSTED STUF#S, The political significancy of such acts as these cannd | 

Ro For the Month ended 80th Sept. be too highly estimated. And it is not only in the pers | 

1868. 1869. 1870. | of the Emperor himself that a marked charge is appara} | 

Chinaand Hongkong yds. 1,482,658 ... 1,606,933 ... 1,488,506 among those who are highest in the land. This year he 


Japan eee eee ‘eee ” 169,150 oe $45,071 eae 117,976 7 a d ! 
For the Nine Months ended 80th Sept. sven two Princes of the Blood leave the sacred shores a ; 


China and Hongkong yds. 15,710,673 ... 16,668,249 ... 13,744,755 muerte ; 
Japan we» ~—-2,589,118 ... 2,873,419 ... 1,347,674 | !and, with the express purpose of making a long sojourn 


WOOLLEN AND WORSTED CLOTHS TO CHINA AND in foreign parte, and of prosecuting a regular couree of | 
HONGKuUNG. study. This innovation has clearly been the result of 

1868. 1869. 1870. | mach reflection on the part of the Emperor wnd his chief 

Forthe month .., yds, = 06,525... 77,272... 148,246 Councillors, and has proceeded from a profound sense of 


For-the nine months ,, 1,618'219 ... 1,675,615 .... 1,650,120 
LEAD TO CHINA AND HONGKONG. the.new phase upon which Japan is entering, They bap 


1868. 1869. 1870, | Wisely determined to.lead the movement-whieh they « 
Forthe month ... tons 1,028 ... 1,337 ... 423 | aware can no longer, even if they.desired it, be checked 
For the nine mouths =» 7,843 .. 10,234 ... 10,572 | throughout the nation. If as we are informed and beliere, 





the present sovereign is really interesting himself in Sta 
affairs, and is taking an active part in the government of 
(Week ending 80th December, 1870.) the country, it ia clear that he must renounce the life of 

” Ibs. and 8 Ibs. Grey Shirtings have been moved off at seclusion which was led by his predecessors, and was 
former rates; 9 Ibs. must be considered lower and are nomi- | founded on the hypothesis of their divine origin. All 
nally worth $3.15 to $3.20. Yarns are lifeless, very low offers | honour then to His Majesty for having taken the first 
being made solely for favourite chops. Small transactions} step. It is uo light thiug for the descendant of the Goda 


have taken place in Turkey reds, Lawns aud Alpacas, to emerge from his retreat, and show his divine 
In Metals the demand for small sized Nail Road Iron sti)! 


continues. his relations, one of whom might some day even ascend 


Saigon Rice is firm, and round grain has realised $2.31}; | . 
Sugar, supplies have been too large, and prices are weaker, the throne, to put away their native attire, aud clothing 


Tux Business or THE WEEK. 


eee 


Swatow $4.10 to 4.30, Formosa $4.40. Oil is higher, New- themselves after the manuer of Europeans, go forth | 


countenance to the people; it is no light thing too for | 


Japan, bound, one to the United States, the other-to Bug: | 


chwang $8.40 per pec. Canton $10.00 to $10.50. into the outer world, mixing with other natiuns aa ordiva- 
Sux.—The market is very quiet, and dealers are prepared |"y Visitors of high rank, nay with even less than custom 


to accept lower rates,—some Oshiu has been seitied showing | ary outward pomp and circumstance. A year or two ago 
@ decline of $30 to $40 on former prices. such events were not possible, They would have inordin- 
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ately shocked the Japanese mind, and oould not have been 
ventured upon without danger. Indeed, no greater proof 
of the change which is fast ooming over the nation can 
well be adduoed than these domgs of the Imperial house 
in 1870. 

‘If the work of welding the old quasi independent prin- 
cépalities into one solid whole, which we allnded to in 
our review of 1869 as being determined upon, has not 
yet been entirely carried out, it has at least made some 
progress. We mentioned the abolition of the territorial 
titles of the Daimios and Kugés,and the appointment of 
the former Princes or their blood-relations to be adminis- 
trators of the lands which the Daimios formerly held 
by tenure of military service of the Shégun, the Emperor 
being the owner of the fee. The country, we may onoe 
more repeat, is now divided for administrative purposes 
into the Fu (cities of Yedo, Osaka, and Kiédto) the Ken 
(districts administered by officials appointed directly by 
the central Government), and the Han (Provinces under 
their former Princes or relations of the same, and still 
for the most part governed by their own laws and usages.) 
In one of oar last year’s issues we laid before our readers 
the draft of the Bill for the administration of the Han 
as presented by Government to the Parliament, and to 
thet we must refer them for. details, merely repeating 


that, the Han have been divided into three classes accord- | 


ing to their revenue ;, that it has been decreed that out of 
auch revenue one tenth shall be laid apart for the private 
income of the. Governor or Chiji; that one fifth of the 
remainder shall be paid into the exchequer for the sup- 
port of,a national army and navy; and that the residue 
ahall be used to defray the expenditure of the public 
offices and the inoomes of the upper and lower gentry. 
That uch a sweeping change has met with opposition 
iz same perts of the country, and that it, has not been 
yet fully carried out,.will excite no wonder. Hitherto, 
under the old system, the revenue of each Han was for 
the most part loosely administered, and many of the Han 
are now terribly in debt. It will conseqaently take 
several years before an entire reorganization of the fi- 
nances is effeeted,. and before the whole, sam decreed by 
the. Bill is paid into the Exchoquer. 


‘But the Governmest.are net eantent with having con- 
verted the Principalities into. Han. They wish to go one 
step :ferther, and by changing the Han into Ken, bring 
the whole couktry under thé control of their own officials. 
Alveady this change bas been effected in several in- 
stances. Wamba,'H’totaubabhi,.and some other 'Han have 
been turned into Ken, and more are likely to undergo a 
similar transformation. When this arduous task is con- 
cluded, Japan will be indeed an altered land ; and that 
the Government will -ultimately succeed in their scheme 
we cannot question. But it will require much time, and 
though there ean be ne doubt of the wisdom of the change, 
the administration of the Ken will require a thorough 
cleansing before it can be held up-to ungualified praise. 
The great corruption which pervades the lower class of 
officials (who follow humbly in the footsteps of the 
Tchinovnicks of Russia) will be a sad obstruction in the 
way of the central Government, and as yet the arm of that 
Government does not siretch out far enough, or quick- 
ly enough, or powerfully enough, to reach this wide- 
spreading evil. 

The intruduction of a general system of Ken must be 
acoompauied by the introduction of a general system of 
laws. Up to the present time it really would seem as if 
there were uo written laws in Japan, and that each 
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principality had followed its own code of imperfect and 
summary justice, according to long usage. 

The new Parliament was opened at Yedo on the 24th 
of June, and was forthwith engaged in the details of th 
Government scheme above mentioned. Its constitutio 
differs from that of last year, inasmuoh as the membe 
all belong to the Han which they represent, which was| 
not exclusively the case in the first essay at a Parlia- 
ment. Each member was thus supposed to be-weall ao- 
quainted with the affairs of his Han. But this has not 
proved to be the case, and after wasting a great deal 
of time in discussing the details of the future administra. 
tion of the Han, the'members were found to be so generally 
ignorant on the subject, that they have been sent home 
to their respective countries for a season, in order that 
when they meet again, they may be more qualified for 
the task which they have been set to perform. 


On all sides, and manifested in a thousand different 


ways, there is evidence that a change of the most momen. 
tous nature is coming over the national mind.of Japan, 


and the key to this change ia to.be found in the faot that 
the Japanese are rapidly discarding the oivilization in. 
herited by them from the Chinese, Contact with Euro- 
peans has convinced them that this civilisation ig wholly 
powerless, stationary and ineffective, and that it crumbles 
before the vigour and disintegrating power of Huropean 
ideas. The fall of the Tycoon’s Government was the 
first and naturel result of this conviction acting upen the 
national polity. Thoughtful men saw that in the demand 
made by the Huropean powers for the Mikado’s signature | 
to those Treaties which the Ministers of the Tyooon had 
negotiated, lay the death warrant of the system of dual \ 
government. The old Jo-i party was indeed still aotive, 
and formidable, and their manifestoes calling for the 
expulsion of foreigners kept alive the animosity and 
vigour of a declining faction. But it may be presumed 
that the necessity for change, and above all for union, 
if the unity of the nation were to be preserved, gradually 
forced itself upon the miuds of the leaders of this 
party. Their watchword become ‘fainter and Jess 
eften repeated. Their opinions gradually vanished before 
the dawning light of a larger policy, and though they 


still maintain a position and a certain degree of in- 


fluence, their efforts are now directed towards the control 
of forces they acknowledge themselves powerless to nesisé 
and the direction of agemcies which they regard with a not 
unnatural apprehension. Meanwhile the mone advanced 
party, conaisting of the members of the present Goverm-| | 
ment, and those of the upper classes who by travel, study,| 
or observation, have to some extent realized the necessity 
for adapting the new modes of thought so rapidly 
spreading through the Empire to ita old fonm off. 
Government, are active and determined. They have 
inaugurated much administrative. reform, and aocia| ; 
changes of a nature which bid fair to reliave the, 

country of the burden of supporting idle and useless en- 

cumbrances upon it. Considerable numbers of the Sa-. 
mourai class are being absorbed into the lower ranks of ' 
society, and re-appear as farmers, merchants, brokers oF 
clerks. The tax hitherto imposed on the resources of the} 
country for the support of these men and their families, | 
has kept Japan lamentably poor, and it is only by redac- 
ing their numbers within more reasonable baynds. that/ 

any progreas can be made towards that accumulation of | 
Wealth in the K:upire which is so necessary for its pie 
perity and progress. Meanwhile the external evidences of | 
hange force theraselves npon ys in every direntiqn. In} 
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the adoption of foreign clothes, the European mode of 
wearing the hair, the desire to acquire the English or 
French language, or to visit foreign countries, the change 
of diet, of forms and modes of address, of posture and 
manners, all show that Japan is taking Europe for her 
guide, and entering upon a course which she is desirous of 
pursuing in search of those results which the European 
nations have attained. 


It is universally remarked that the bearing of the two- 
sworded class towards foreigners presents a marked con- 
trast to their demeanour twe years or even twelve months 
ago. The fierce scowl which their features assumed, and 
the ill-repressed tendency of their hands to seek their 
sword-handles on passing a foreigner, have subsided into 
a bearing, which, if not friendly or deferential, is certainly 
far from hostile, and the ready manner in which they 
now accept or bestow civilities evincea a change of dispo- 
wition towards us which may be assumed to permeate 
society generally. 


But while we hail with great satisfaction the signs aud 
promises of this progress, the dangers that attend the 
pursuit of it are many and great. The Japanese wish to 
travel by a royal road, and secure the results of civiliza- 
tion without going through the toilsome steps by which 
alone it can be attained in any enduring form. Know- 
ing that the English constitution has carried England to 
a height of stability and greatness to which neither 
ancient nor modern history presents any parallel, and 
that this has been achieved by a parliamentary system, 
they imagine that in a parliament lies the sccret of their 
future political success. But of those abstract ideas of 
which parliaments are but the concrete expression, of that 
love of freedom, that strong sense of personal independ- 
ence and individuality which characterize the English 
race and those sections of the world’s population which 
have sprung from it, they know little or nothing. Their 
parliament is in no sense the expression of a national 
want, it is rather a concession to a political necessity. 

| Deprived of the influence, which, during a feudal condi- 
' tion of society, attached to men of high rank within the 
_aphere of their principalities, the members must seek for 
some compensation in that fictitions importance which 
_ arises from the apparent possession of a power to in- 
fluence the national councils by debate. That the assem- 
bly itself embodies and gives expression to much intel- 
ligent opinion there cap be no reasonable doubt, but that 
_it can-do more than this is gravely open to question. A 
' Government which did more than listen to it would 
, evince a weakness indicative of inability to guide and 
_ oontrol the nation, and while such an assembly may 
be satisfied with the presentment of its decisions to 
‘the Throne, it can be useful only as an expedient 
in the hands of an oligarchy to flatter with the semblance 
of power those whom they have deprived of its reality. 


On the 24th of January an accident, fortunately with- 
out parallel in these waters, caused universal horror 
and grief among the foreign community. The U.SS. 
Oneida came into collision with the P. & O. Steamer 
Bombay, and went down in less than a quarter of an hour 
of the occurrence. The blame of the collision lay un- 
questionably with the Oneida: but the commander of the 
Bombay has never been absolved either by public opinioa 
or the British Government for his want of judgment in 
not remaining by the ill-fated vessel after the accident. 
Ou the other hand it may fairly be questioned whether 
the loss of the crew was not as much attributable to the 
want of boats, rockets and blue lights, as to the action of 
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the commander of the Bombay. With more perfect dis- 
cipline and greater readiness at the necessary signals, raany 
more lives might have been saved. Thirty survivors 
alone reached the shore. A very full investigation was 
made at the British Consulate into all the circumstances 
attending the collision, which resulted in the suspen- 
sion of Captain Erre’s certificate for six months, a decision 
which was subsequently confirmed by the Board of Trade 
in England. 


About this timo, the action of the Governmentin relation , 
to the native Christians in the island of Kiusiu attracted 
much attention and animadversion. A persecution of”, 
these converts took place which was carried so far as to 
banish them from their homes and to depopulate whole 
villages of their inhabitants. The united remonstrances 
of the Foreign Ministers against these severe measures 
proved of no avail, and above three thousand men, women, | 
and children, were deported from the neighbourhood of | 
Nagasaki to different provinces, there to be disseminated 
among the pagan population There can be little doubt 
that this harsh oourse was necessitated by the pres- 
sure brought to bear on the Mikado’s Government | 
by the old conservative party, who saw in these oon- 
verts the evidence of the progress of foreign ideas, and 
specially of a religion for which both Conservatives | 
and Liberals have a traditional detestation. Forced to — 
make some.concession to popular feeling, the Govern- 
ment selected the native converts as its objects, and | 
though by thia act it unquestionably conciliated a large — 
party, it incurred well merited odium among foreigners 
for a course so severe and illiberal. The echoes of these 
persecutions have now died away, but it may be hoped: , 
that the various centres to which these poor people have 
been dispersed will be the seed grounds in which the 
truths they have imbibed or inherited will bring forth | 
fruit, and that with a higher form of civilization, a hiphed 
form of religion may gradually permeate and inform the | 
national mind of Japan. Before the active measures | 
now being taken by the Government, Buddhism seems | 
gradually waning. In the territory of the Prince of 
Satsuma especially, one of those wholesale changes of | 
faith is recorded which recall the celebrated act of religi- ! ! 
ous despotism at Kieff, where thousands of Russians were 
baptized into the Greek Church without any preliminary: 
examination into their wishes ‘or convictions. The cone) 
version here was from Buddhism to Sintooigm,. and since! 
ita occurrence near Nagasaki, as indeed elsewhere, many. 
of the Buddhist temples have been closed, and the priests | 
have either been absorbed into society as civilians or | 
permitted to marry. 


Early in the year, the negotiations which had for some 
months been pending between the Japanese Government 
aud Mr. Lay were announced as having resulted in their 
acceptance from him of a loan of one million sterling, 
bearing interest at the rate of twelve per cent per annum 
and repayable in twelve years. In accepting this loan, 
the Japanese Government engaged to employ the money 
in the construction of a railway between Yedo and Osaka, 
with a branch line from Yedo to Yokohama, and this 
line of railway was to form part of the security to the 
lenders, who were further guaranteed by a lien on the 
customs duties arising from the foreign trade at the 
open ports. 

Immediately after his papers were signed, Mr. Lay took 
steps to secure the services of Engineers for the construc- 
tion of the line. Mr. Moret, a gentleman whose experi- 





ence, character, and position in his profession, fully 
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justified the selection, was appointed to the post of 
Engineer-in-Chief, and with him were associated other 
gentlemen whose qualifications for their respective 
appointments were well known to Mr. Morey. On their 
arrival here surveys were at once made for the line 
between Yedo and Yokohama, and the works commenced. 
Later in the year, surveys were made for the end section 
between Hiogo and Osaka, and the country between Yedo 
and Osaka is at this time under examination with a view 
. to the construction of the trunk line. 


It is believed that Mr. Lay, in submitting his proposals 
to the Japanese Government, represented certain parties 
in Rngland who had expressed their readiness to advance 
the whole of the required sum, but on his return to Lon- 
don, his principals appear to have taken a different view in 
respect of the obligations to which they were in a man- 
ner pledged by his action. But Mr. Lay had bound 
himself to the Government to deliver, at a certain and 
early date, the sum of money borrowed through him. He 
had entered into serious responsibilities in regard to the 
appointment of a railway staff, and had taken on himself 
in virtue of his commissionership heavy obligations of 
other kinds. He therefore placed the loan on the mark- 
et at 98, and floated it at nine per cent. But the Japan- 
ese Government, foreseeing that complications of various 
kinds were likely to ariae from the nature of the powers 
placed in Mr. Lay’s hands, and being also unwilling to 
pledge their railway and Customs Duties fora sum of 
money considerably less than that required to construct 
the whole of the proposed line, sent an officer of high 
rank to England for the purpose of arranging the loan 
in a different manner, Mr. Lay’s commission was revoked, 
and we believe that final arrangements have been made 
affording entire satisfaction to the bondholders. It isto be 
hoped therefore that the action of the Government will 
give confidence to the public in England, and pave the 
way for an easy approach to it in case further financial 
assistance is required. The railway will be an unspeak- 
able boon to this country, where means of communication 
are very defective. While it will strengthen the hands 
of the Government, it will minister to the wants and 
increase the material comforts of the people, and although 
Mr. Lay’s connection with it is severed, he may find 
sources of solid gratification in the thought, that through 
his instrumentality, a work of such vast importance has 
been determined on and inaugurated. 


As regards the appearance of this settlement, a vast 
improvoment has been made in the condition and drain- 
age of the streeta, which, though not yet metalled through- 
out their whole extent, will shortly be 80. A comprehen- 
sive scheme of drainage for carrying off the surface water 
into the sea by culverts running through the sea wall, has 
been undertaken under the superintendence of Mr. Brun- 
Ton, and this has relieved the settlement of much of that 
moisture, which, after severe rainfalls, made it at once so 
unsightly and unhealthy. A scheme for lighting the 
settlement by subscription and independently of muuici- 
pal aid was mooted some months ago, and met with almost 
unanimous support, but divisions arose amongst the 
Residents as to the best method of providing an equita- 
ble incidence of the expense, and the scheme fell to the 
ground. The lamp-posts and the records of the discus- 
sion remain as the sole evidence of a useful plan of illumi- 
nation, which proved abortive from the want of that 
unanimity of teeling which was alone requisite to carry 
it out. Addison tells a story of two men who were both 
passionately attached to one woman, but who finding they 
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could not agree upon the question of possession, took her 
into the woods, and jointly murdered her. The guilt of 
the deed in the case of Yokohama is somewhat lessened 
by the fact that there were many participators in the 
tragedy, yet the apologue is not without features applica. 
ble to this episode of our municipal life. 

Yet in spite of the improvements noted, and the strong 
necessity felt for some effective system of municipal 
government, we are as far as ever from the desired re- 
sult, the ultimate realization of which will depend upon 
the disposition reciprocally shewn by ‘the Foreign Minis- 
ters and the Residents. The former must be more deeply 
impressed with the necessity for meeting pressing exi- 
gencies which increase day by day; while the latter 
must be content to forego the cherished desire for munici- 
pal self-government on English principles. Ifthe Japan. 
ese refuse to abandon those municipal rights which as 
lords of the soil they indefeasibly possess, the Residents 
must see that compromise of some kind is their only 
chance of obtaining the fruition of their wishes. The 
difficulties which the question presents to the Ministers 
must be fairly apprehended by the Residents, and the 
conviction arrived at, that it is by this means and not by 
ignoring those difficulties, that agreement can be arrived 
at. The Ministers on the other hand would justly receive 
a meed of gratitude now denied them from the Residents 
for much arduous work, the results of which are only ap- 
parent in the general improvement of our relations with 
the Japanese, were they to agree on some soheme for 
municipal government which gave satisfaction to the 
moderate party among the Residents. We are persuaded 
that the time is rapidly approaching when we may rea- 
sonably look for some abandonment on the part of the 
Residents of claims incompatible with the conditions on 
which foreigners reside in Japan, and we may also hope 
that a disposition will arise to meet some of those expenses 
which municipal regulations entail, by a system of local 
taxation, the incidence of which shall be just, and the ex- 
tent of which shall be proportioned to the necessities of 
the case. 


In April, the Flying Squadron consisting of the Liver- 
pool, the Liffey, the Phoebe, the Barrosa, the Endymion, 
and the Scylla, visited Yokohama on their way from 
Australia and the neighbouring colonies. After a few 
days spent in harbour they proceeded to Yedo, where a 
naval review took place in presence of some of the high- 
est officers of the Government. Admiral Horwsy and 
the Captains of the respective ships were presented to 
H. M. the Mrxapo by the rBitish Minister, and the visit 
of the Squadron may be assumed to have left a deep 
and serviceable impression on the minds of the Japanese’ 

In the month of May, Yokohama was visited with a 
succession of Earthquake shocks, one of which was of 
unusual severity ; the majority of them being small. On 
~unday the lst October a typhoon of great violence swept 
over the settlement, causing considerable destruction of 
property, some loss of life, and some damage to the ship- 
ping in harbour. On the 12th another typhoon occurred, 
the fury of which, however, was considerably less than 
that immediately preceding it. Heavy and almost inces- 
sant rains during August flooded the country around 
Yedo, and did much damage to the growing crops. 

Notable among the events of the year which indicate 
the more pacific state into which the country is settling 


down, was the excursion into the interior made by Sir 
Harry und Lady Pauees accompanied by a few friends. 


They first visited Nikkwosan, the burial place of Iyeyasu, 
founder of the Tokugawa dynasty, and the principal seat 
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of his worship as the deified Gongensama. The ascent o | Notifications have, however, boen distributed by x : | 
Nantaisan, the highest mountain of the neighbouring: Government thronghout the Silk districts, calling aig | 
range, was subsequently made by some of the party, and tion to this and cognate matters, and a 
a visit paid to the curious and interesting shrine on/ employment of increased care and skill in the reelsg 

- which are deposited the sword blades of those whom re-| the cocoons. Provision is also being made for theny, | 
morse for violent deeds has impelled thus to put away, in| duction of furvign reeling machinery, and it maybe, 

‘the sight of Heaven, the instruments of their crimes. The | sumed that the enhanced value imparted to the Sih 
excursion was closed with the ascent of Asamayama, an}| moro careful manipulation, will act as a stimalas ty th ! 

‘active voleano in the province of Shinahiu. Throughout} cultivators to bestow greater attention to tis mrt 

‘the whole joneney, the preateat respect and attention were | portant branch of native industry. 

‘paid to the party by ail classes with whom they were In October, a serious question arose between the Prone 
brought into contact. Minister and the Prussian Chargé d’Affaires rape | 
Provjsion has been made for the extension of Charch | the Proclamation of Neutrality, which, on the outbmatd l 
accommodation in the settlement. A new aisle of Go.| the war, had been issued by the Japanese Goren. 
thic architecture is to be added to Christ Church, and By an oversight for which the framers of the Prodamx 
the windows of the present north aisle will be reduced | #@ Fesponsible, an important omission had ben mé 
jnto harmony with it. An Organ ordered abont a year| by which the safety of merchant veesels was gravely jx 
and a half ago from America, has proved a heavy tax on pardized, and an incident soon opcurred illastrative of th 
the liberality of the Residents which they have met with dangers to which they were exposed. After represent 
® readinesa beyond all praise, in spite of a very general unsuccessfully to M. Ovraey the effecta of this onika 
and not unnetural feeling that the instrument is too large | 9P°? the ships fying the North German fag, Mens 
gud costly for us. Its early expected arrival from Sin- Beanvt proceeded - Yedo, and prevailed apon the J. | 
gapore, where it has been lying war-bound for some little | P*"°*? Ministers for Foreign Affairs to sopply the nos | 


time, will gratify all who are interested in the improve. | "7 ominsions 7 the Proclamation, and suggested tw 
ment of our Church music. clauses which repaired the error. To these clause w 


exception could be taken, as they were entirely in ham 
In the month of August, the boilers of the City o ny with the accepted rules of foreign gations, and wn 
¥edo, ‘a smell steamer plying between Yodo and Yoko- actually required to ensure efficient protection tp ty 
‘hama, exploded, and caused great destruction of lfe| mercantile marine of both nations. Bat M. Ooraer rfp 
‘among her passengers. The verdict delivered at the|ed with some warmth to acknowledge the justice d 
‘Coroner's inquest, held upon the body of some American! an amendment made without his privity, and after te | 
subjects who were among the victims, attributed ignorance proclamation had been issued as an Imperial edict. No | 
and gross carelossnces to the person who aoted in the | could M. von Branort be absolved from the charge of havixg 
eapacity of Engineer, and whose appointment to the post, | somewhat disregarded the well marked line of diplomats 
“without snfficient evidence of hia capacity to discharge 


etiquette, in urging the amendment upon the Japans 
ite duties, reflected most deeply upon the owners of the | without the full concurrence of his colleague. The cam 
vessel. 


plication at one time looked serious, and gave rise to som | 
idle whispers of challenges between the men-ofmr 
belonging to the respective Powers then in harbour. Bi | 
it may be presamed that the excellent relations which hd 
alwaya subsisted between the two Envoys suggested & 
solution of the question acceptable to both of thm, | 
though it was remarked that at an entertainment 
given in honour of the Mikado shortly after these com 
rences, the French Legation was entirely unrepresented. 

In a settlement go mall and isolated as this, the lu 
by death of any member of the community leaves 4 gp 
which is often severely felt by a comparstively wie 
circle. In the death of Mr. O’Drrecoxt, at an age whe 
the faculties of his mind were ripening, and the fruit 
of his eagerly puraued studies wore assuming s main 
consistency, the English Legation and the Conselst 
service sustained a losa of no common weight. The 10t 
Rogiment have to regret the death of Captain ‘Baaeert 
and Lieut. Wepce; while the Navy lost, by an sondent 
whioh enciroles his fate with exceptional regrets, 4 a 
ous, amiable. and excellent officer in the person o 
Captain Brooxe of the Kingdove. More immediate) 
known within the confines of the settlement was Mr. 
GRaveRT, whose recent death was announced in thee 
columns, and in whom his friends recognized a0 amiable 
and honourable man. 










Some new temporary, and other permanent additions, 
have been made to the Corps Diplomatique; Spain, Bel- 
gium and Italy having sent their respective Envoys to 
the Courtof Yedo. Itis to be hoped that entire una- 
nimity in regard to foreign interests may animate the 
respective Ministers, and that under their care, their 
judicious and sagacious advice and supervision, the in- 
teresta of commerce and the prosperity of Japan may be 
secured. 


In the middle of the year Mr. Apams, H. B. M. Secre- 
| tary of Legation made his second visit to the Silk districts, 
| accompanied by Messrs. Davison and Wireman, and a Japa- 
\ nese officer of high rank specially detached on this service 

by the Government, and on his return, embodied the re- 
| salts of his investigations in a report of much interest. 
! He discovered the existence of a race of Silkworms reared 
entirely in the open air, and nourished upon the leaves 
‘ of the Quercus Serrata. Specimens of these were brought 
\ down from the distriots where they were found, drawings 
made of them and of the varieties of oak leaves on which 
they feed, the modes of rearing and education were inves- 
tigated and described, and a new chapter was by these 
} means added to the natural history of the most valuable, 
| #€ not the most interesting, of the insect tribes. The exist- 
ence of a certain amount of disease among the Japanese 
_ Silkeworms is evident, though it may fairly be hoped that 
' the pebrinous symptoms which microscopic examination 
has discovered in them in France and Italy are rare. | profitable intercourse with foreigacrs, more trade, mo 
. The parasite called by the Japanese “Uji” still attacks the | progress, further advaace tuwards aud Liberal a) 


In the year which commences to-morrow we have rea~ 
gon to hope fur increased prosperity to Jupan, aia 


' ordinary Silkworm, and its ravages, though formidable, |ideas, more solid views of the difficulties auch advancd 
‘ pave ea yet been little heeded by the Silk-cultivators.Jinvolvea. Few more interesting problems have ever bre 
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| presented to the student: of political philospphy than the 
| condition Japan presenta at this moment. Unlike the 
Chinese, whose blind guidance they have almost reli- 
giously followed, the Japanese have set themaelves deter- 
mined|y to work to cast the materjals « of an old civiliza- 
{tion into a new mould, adding to them the yore. precious 
ingredients derived from Kurape. ‘That the form which 
the casting will take can eorrespond either with. their 
own orour aspirations, is more than we can hope for, even 
when most sanguine. There is too little patience, ‘too 
uch eaprice, too much corruption, and | not enough 
| pobriety.in the national character, for ya to augur. yery 
. avourably of tho immediate. cregult. ..We.may see a form 
arise of which the head indeed may ‘be of gold, but the 
| belly will be of brass and ‘the feet of clay. Yet we 
: Must not be disheartened at ‘failure, nor discouraged 
5 at firat . by the absence of those qualities which alone 
| command. sucaeas. The. great work has been commenced, 
men who combine some earnestness with skill, experience 
and determination pre directing | it, and with this we must 
be ¢ oontenf. 
Nor cay we olose this review of the past year without 
_ fhe expregsion of a sincere wish that prosperity, harmon 
-pad pnity of feeling may reign in this settlement, —tha 
with its growth t there may be a copoomitant increase 0 
kindy and genergus sentiment, more readineas to advanod 
cgmmon aims, more tolerance towards minor and anim 
| portant differenoes of view, more disposition to conciliata 
and to be conciliated. Situated we are here on the 
very. confines of civilization, . if not indeed beyond 
ite , reach, we have pach of us brought to this place 
traditions, views, and hopes which represent with 
greater or leas force that higher order of ideas and 
feelings which makes Earopean civilization what it 
is. We all of us know how rapidly these deteriorate 
in the uncongenial atmosphere around us, how they 
lose their lustre, aud how soon their force and vitality 
disappear. Yot we also ‘know that they may be kept 
lalive by friendly intercourse and the encouragement of 
‘the more humane and benevolent sentiments. In the 
warm sunshine of these we can preserve such feelings 
‘and such traditions, ‘and it. should be our endeavour to 
enable those who ‘represent us, whether by word or. pen, 
‘toiréflect by their speech or their writings:an enviable 
‘picture of unity, concord, vigour: ‘and ‘happiness. 
(Owing to'the length to whieh owr eurvey of the year 
Ene has extended, we must defer until next week the com- 
mercial epitome mecessary to complete tt) 
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‘THE PRESS OW-THE CHINA. QUASTION. 

O: agaeeus the. mapy singular circnmatances which haye 

attended the negotiations opnsequent on the Tientain 
Massacre, nothing is more strange : and. at the game time 
disbeantening than the great want of information on 
-Hastern matters that the London pregs. exhibits in the 
various. editorial polumns of each paper. Such ignorance 
_may be excusable in:the ordinary ranks of life; China 





‘and Japan do not pregent snfficient attractions to the 
Western world for any great knowledge of the localities 


to be acquired by the people. Unlike India, which can 
boast hundreds who have made their fortunes under its 
broiling suns, and have returned to the land of their birth, 
China and Japan are both too young, too small, and too dis- 
taut tv induce men of great talent or acquirements to make 
their homes in the Far East; and the gonsequence is that , 
an absolute. ignorance prevails in the minds of thousands 
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of otherwiso well educated persons, as to the locality and 
characteristics of the places and countries to be found in 
the China and Japan seas. In the ordinary classes of 
people this is, we say, excusable; not so with the 
members of the press. It is their duty to ascertain what 
are the correct facts; it is their place to make themselves 
acquainted ‘with the countries they may at any moment 
be called upon to write about ; and it is very largely to 
their ignorance and misstatement of facts that we may 
ascribe the utter disregard which the government has go 
frequently shown to all remonstrances upon the China 
question. 

The Tientsin massacre in its earliest ages largely dis- 
played the ignorance to which we have alluded. From its 
importance, not only as involving the ‘death of twenty 
four persons, but as touching the very existence of the 
foreign population in China, the matter was sure to re- 
ceive editorial comment ; ; and though, on various occa- 
sions, the Times and other papers, or their correspondents 
—notably two, fo whom we shall allude “hereafter—have 


‘| gone entirely wrong; yet they have, on the whole, taken 


the right course in insisting upon instant and full reparae 
tion. ‘There are of course exceptions to this general rule, 
In the first instance, before the gentlemen who write the 
leading articles for the Times had an opportunity of 
taking their cue from the leading Eastern papers, the 
Times threw all the blame on the missionaries; subse. 
quently, however, it took a more liberal view of 
the position of affairs, but persisted in considering the 
massacre as an outburst of popular feeling,  without-any 

connnection, even the most remote, with the governmené, 
Still, the immense political importance of the affair, 
and the far more important commercial interests which 
were involved in its correct solution, caused the Eng- 
lish press to assume a more satisfactory tone with regard 
to the whole question. The latest phase ot public opinion 
is under these circumstances worth a few moments con- 
sideration, the more especially as the last English mail has 
provided us with ample means of judging of every shade 
of thought which has found expression in the public press. 


The British Trade Journal, which may be considered 
as the organ of Messrs. Morgan Bros, large exporters to 
India and the East, is in direct opposition to its contem- 
poraries in both its facts and opinions. The Trade Tours 
nal commences by saying that “the natives are busy 
arming everywhere, muttering vows of vengeance againat 
all foreigners without exception, but especially against 
the missionaries ;” bat this we know to be in the main 
untrue. It is, we ackuowledge, true that the ‘Taku Forts 
have been put into a state of efficient repair, and that 
30, 000 troops have been brought up to Taku, but as to 
. muttering vows of vengeance,” we very much question 
if the threats have been more frequent since than they were 
before the massacre. The Trade Journal next tells 
us a piece of news in the statement that ‘the Chi- 
nese authorities having at last been goaded into energy, 
have executed fifteen Mandarina, and transported two 
others for their connivance at, or failure to prevent, the 
atrocities.” Later on we are told that “ twenty other 
natives have been sentenced to ‘be executed, while two 
Magistrates are to be expatriated.” The Trade Journal 
has here got terribly astray in its facts. If fifteen Man- 
darins had been executed, including Tsene Kwo Fan, we 
doubt if Count RocutEecHovart, who is not even mentioned 
by our contemporary, would have desired any better sa- 
tisfaction; but unfortunately the news has no particle 


J of truth, aldligus the execution of the twenty natives is 
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correct. Tho Journal concludes with the sage remark that | question of our commerce in China the Pall Mall Coxe 
The feeling seems to be growing that wo are on tho evo | says :—~ 

, .0f one of those ‘lite wars’ which have been go fruitless 
aud go expensive in the past,” and evidently deprecates 
fany resort to tho fortiter in re which has beon almost ani- 

J iversally recommended. We have singled ont the Trade 
| Journal as @ paper which contains in ono short paragraph 
all the eirors which have been p:rpetrated singly by the 
{other London papers. It is, after a fashion, the re- 

i flection of a certain sort of “penny wiso and pound 

! foolish” section of tho people. They object to the 
| “little wars" which are “ so expensive,” forgetting that 
/ [\the money spent in repressing the agression of the 
| Chinese is in reality devoted to the prosperity of British 

_ trade. Every just and active measure taken in our own 

defences does something towards enlarging the circle of 
English commerce, and towarda the ultimate opening of 
China to the traders and merchants of the world. Its cost 

J is money well spent, and so expended as to secure suc- 
cea to the British arms, must tend to the nation’s pros- 
perity and advancement. 
































“It is doubtful whether British statesmen quite understand ti 
importance to this country of three barbarous or semi-burhary 
countries in the extreme Kast, and it is quite certain that ths Tay. 
lish publio does not understand it at all. From Indis, China, and 
Japan we import nothing that we eat or drink except a lurury, 
tea, and a grain which is something more or less than a lurary, 
rico; yet the stoppage of our mercantile connection with thy 
countries would inevitably carry with it the starvation of lap 
numbers of the English labouring classes. Russia, Germany, ' 
France, and the United States, the countries which send us our food, 
do not take nearly enough of our goods to close the sdoount. Hew: | 
then, do we pay for the remainder? Unquestionably we pay for it. 
by the profits of our sales made chiefly in the open markols of the , 
Far East. Jf the Indian and the Chinese markets were shut aguins | 
us, our workmen would have to starve or to pinch as infallibly as if: 
some convulsion of nature suddenly cut us off from the rast com 
lands of the Mississippi valley or of Southern Russia, A rast deal | 
more is at stake than the interests of a comparatively small number | 
of merohants bent on making a fortune rapidly.” 


This is hitting the nail on the head in the plainat 
possible manner. British interests in China are mainly | 
commercial ; it is to the advantage of England to scour | 
as many, and as large marketa for her productions w | 
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But to turn to the other journals and correspondents 
who have touched upon the subject. In this category we 
find the Economist, the Times, the Daily Telegraph, the 
Standard, the Glohe, and the Pall Mull Gazette. Of these 
the Evonomist and the Pull Mall Gazette are the only 
journals which view the Tientsin massacre and its det- 
rimental influence upon the trade at the foreign settlements 
in any thing approaching a right light. The Ee omomist 
is, however, inclined to think—though the thought is 
qualified by an admission that if may bo unfonnded—that 
“it is quite possible to overrate the political importance of 
an oriental massacre, which is as often due to fear as to 
any other canse, the inaurgents seeing no alternative be- 
tween respect and murder, Tt is also quite possible to 
exacgzerate the evidence of official complicity. The tor- 
tures, too—and more especially the indecent tortures—~ 
which usually accompany massacres in the East disturb 
the Western imagination, which regards the wilful inflic- 
tion of pain with a loathing a Chinaman is incompetent 
even to understand.” But we cannot admit that because 
the Chinaman takes a different view of the brutalities of 
the Tientsin massacre from that which presents itself to 
a Western imagination,” we are therefore to hold him 
guiltless. The crime is great, no matter by whom it may 
be perpetrated; and as “ Western” people were the victims 
of the tortures, the reparation should be according to West- 
ern ideas too. In considering the commercial bearings 
of the question the Economist is quite at home. “ Capita- 
lists ” says our contemporary “ do not like to live under 
personal terror. It is quite within the range of possibil- 
ities that the Chinese might render residence in Shang- 
hai and other ports so insecure, or dangerous, or unplea- 
sant, that the place would cease to attract capital, and a 
trade of immense value, one which has scarcely begun, 
but which already amounts to £20,000,000 a year would 
be brought to a close.’ The Pall Mall Gazette follows in 
the same track as the Economist, but in addition beara out 
the opening remarks which we made on the almost total ig- 
norance of China and Japan which isto be found in England. 
‘©We aro probably” says the Gazette “but imperfectly 
informed as to the conditions of our Government in India; 
yet our knowledge of India igs omniscience as compared 
with our knowledge of China. It would almost appear 
as if Chinese affairs had been so dealt with by the 
British Government as to prevent any stuck of official 
knowledge of the Chincse from forming itself.” On the 


she can, and we quite agree with the (Gazette when it 
suggests that Mr. Lows, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
would do well to spend some portion of his surplus in the 
making of commercial treaties, instead of taking off the 
almost inappreciable amount of one farthing per pound . 
on sugar. To extend the circle of British influence in 
China is to benefit the labouring clases at home, and tos | 
Liberal Government nothing should be more suitable than | 
to’ win diplomatic victories which will awolisrate the ' 
condition of their special protegé, the “ British work. | 
ingman.” At present they have not done anything to | 
secure that desirable end, and if we may jadge from | 
present signs it is not likely that anything will be done. 


In contradistinction to the Pall Mall Gasette, which on 
the commercial part of the question—and of that alone 
it treata—is outspoken and decisive, the Times is balf- 
hearted ; inclined on the one hand to support the Liberal 
Government, in this as in other matters; and on tho other, 
afraid to run counter to publio opinion, which is unquest- 
ionably in favour of compelling aubmiasion on the part 
of the Chinese Government. “ It is satisfactory to hear that 
any measure of vengeance has been inflicted. But thereis 
reuson to fear" —the Zimee by this would infer that suffcest 
satisfaction has been given—* the example thus made wil 
have fallen short of the demand of the French Minister." 
Having said thus much to afford the government som 
support in refusing to take the matter in hand, the Tims 
says a word for public opinion, which is, however, of a. 
very dubious character. ‘It would seem but too prokable 
that the European authorities will deem that due salt- 
faction has not been afforded.” ‘If the great men & 
cape with a punishment, which might secretly be rendered 
nominal, very little can have been done towards stigmat+ 
ing the recent crime in the eyes of the natives.” The 
Limes then mentions the provisioning of the Taka forts, 
the assasination of Viceroy Ma, and gives & translation 
of acircular written by TsmNa@-Kwo-FAN. Subsequently 
having pronounced the circular highly ansatisfactory—* 
it certainly is as an enquiry into the Tientain ms 
sacre because the Viceroy’s firat duty should have been 
to “discover the guilty persons and to punish them’—the 
Times concludes with a final tribate to public opimion+~ 
“The one thing upon which we must insist ia the condign 
punishment of the authorities who were responsible for 
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the recent massacre. If this has not been granted, no 
further time should be lost in enforcing it.” 


The Daily Telegraph ia even more uncertain and unsatis- 
factory in its tone than the Times. As usual the smallest 
modicum of news is beaten out like a thin sheet of metal 
to cover & given space, and the facts are therefore eked 
out with sonorous sentences and well rounded periods, 
which, however euphonious than may be to the reader, yet 
carry with them no conviction, and worst of all, no de- 
cided opinion, from which the public who pin their faith 
to,the Telegraph may. draw any satisfactory conclusions. 
It says “the Chinese Government has not yet fully 
complied with the demand for justice,” altogether obli- 
vious of the fact that the Chinese authorities have point 
blunk refused further concessious, and have announced 
that they have offered all they will give. “ At the same 
time” it continues “it would be unfair to charge the 
central Government with intentional neglect of an urgent 
duty in the case, since the very eminence of the criminals 
might render the action of the Peking officials more 
difficult to arrange. The means of enforcing such action 
may, for ought we know, be contemplated by the military 
movements now announced. For the present, therefore. 
it ia difficult to say, with any assurance, whether we 
should be concerned or relieved by the presence of the 
young Emperor’s ‘braves’ at the Taku forts and the 
city.” We must confess to a sort of admiration for the 
artfal manner in which a direct threat to foreigners re- 
aident in China has been hinted to be a measure taken in 
order to obtain reparation for the massacre. Such perver- 
sion of factg, such utter obliviousness of statements 
which entirely refute the Telegraph's suggestion, are emin- 
ently characteristic of ® paper which goes by the nick- 
name of the “‘ penny spasm.” The arming of the Taku 
forts must be viewed from an extraordinary standpoint 
by the Telegraph, for such conclusions as we have quoted 
to be drawn from it. Over and over again has the Tele- 
graph assumed sensational views which take every body 
by surprise ; but to tell us, with a quiet assurance, which 
is probably thought to carry conviction, that the 
80,000 soldiers in Tientsin are as likely to be there for 
the purpose of capturing and executing Tsenc Kwo-Fan 
and Cuzx Kwo-Jur—not to mention Cuuna How who 
certainly had a hand in the massacre—as for threatening 
and alarming the foreigners, is to assume that we are 
entirely ignorant of the Chinese character, and that be- 
cause there has been no second massacre, therefore 
the Chinese are not evilly disposed towards foreigners as 
arule. Further on, our contemporary tells us that the 
massacre was “a tribute to the reality of European pro- 
gress ;” and that “what we have now to do is to secure 
the safety af our settlements, and to apply a close but 
friendly pressure to the central Government.” Herein 
lies one of the greatest mistakes ever committed by the 
English Government. We may fairly ask—how has the 
“‘friendly pressure” succeeded hitherto ? Formerly 
British gunboats were expected to guard British in- 
teresta ; but now, owing to the conciliatory system that 
has been adopted, the commanding officers of gunboats 
are expected to refer everything to Mr. Wang, who him- 
self referring the matter to Downing Street, could in 
about two months give the necessary instructions. By 
that time, of course, the occasion which necessitated Mr. 
Wape’s interference would have passed away, and British 
interests, undefended and uncared for by the diplomatists 
whose duty it is to guard them, would have suffered. 
This is what the Telegraph suggests; conciliation is still 


on gle 


to be ruling spirit, and the Chinese, so far from yielding 
to the “friendly pressure” will mistake it for fear and 
humiliation, and ultimately attempt, what they have long 
wished to accomplish, the absolute and complete annihila- 
tion of the foreigners. To allow the absurd and ill con- 
sidered suggestions of the Telegraph to have any weight 
with the public would be worse than madness, and we 
cannot do better than expose them in all their imbecility 
and folly. 


The Standard and Globe, the only other newspapers 
whose remarks have come under our notice, view the 
question entirely from a Conservative point of view. 
The Standard complains that only one battalion of 
marines can be spared for China because the force was 
reduced by four thousand marines in the last Budget ; 
and, adopting as a precedent the truce between the English 
and French forces in India when England and France 
were at war with each other in Europe, the Standard 
suggests that the North German and French men-of-war 
should unite with the English, in ‘taking measures for 
the common defence against the Chinese.” The Globe 
referring to a letter from the Foreign office, stating that 
a battalion of Marines were to be sent out to China to be 
there under the orders of Sir Henry Keuretr, and that 
if “ he and Mr. Wane should be of opinion that British 
interests at Shanghai are in danger they are instructed to 
draw from Hongkong and Japan a detatchment of infantry, 
&o., &c.,”” complains, with great justice, that Newchwang 
and Tientsin are not even mentioned in the Foreign 
office letter, and citing a telegram from Mr. Wank to the 
effect that Newchwang is” “‘ unsafe,” concludes by say- 
ing that “to leave British subjects without sufficient pro- 
tection in places which are ‘unsafe,’ is to invite attack 
and to precipitate a war.” This ends the list of papers 
whose comments have attracted our attention. And out 
of the whole number not one contains any suggestion of 
a practical remedy. The Economist says “the govern- 
ment would do well to avoid it (the loss of our trade) by 
precautions -such as they have not yet employed”; the 
Times we have already quoted; the Telegraph is for 
‘‘ friendly pressure”; and the Pall Mall Gaselte urges the 
employment of the surplus in the Budget to the making 
of commercial treaties. All say that something must be 
done; but none point out what that “something ” should 
be. They avoid the first duty of a journal, to advise and 
counsel; and in a large city like London, to help to form 
public opinion. Their value is only derived from the fact 
that,as a whole, they recognize the importance of the crisis; 
but, as an expression of public opinion, they fail, because 
they avoid expressing any practical opinion at all. 

The correspondents of the various journals of which we 
have spoken are by no means so behind hand. Being 
without fear of consequences, they announce their remedies 
against the aggressions of the Ohinese with the utmost 
confidence, but, with one exception, without any practical 
suggestion. The two whom we mentioned above— 
‘“Mencius” writing to the Pall Mall Gasette, and “¥.” 
writing to the Times—take views entirely antagonistic to 
public opinion. ‘ Mencius,” in his letter, labours hard to 
prove that England has no business to concern herself 
about the affair because the English nun in the French 
convent had assumed the attire of a French Sister of 
Charity. ‘“F.,” on the other hand, tries his best to prove 
that the missionaries are the curse of China, but each 
makes a lamentable failure. ‘“Mencius” in particular is 
most unhappy in his remarks; for besides his special 
pleading as to the liability of England, he fails to grasp 
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demned to die for other offences, and the payment of a 
-certain blood money. They murder the foreigners, but 
the country suffers no whit for the offence. An- 
other opportunity presents itself and .a second 
massacre takes place, in full expectation that -the punish- 
ment will be only nominal. But it must not beso. If 
the English Government wishes to retain its position in 
China ; if it is anxious that British subjects should live 
in peace, and that British trade should: prosper,.a more 
vigorous policy must at once be instituted. ‘It is useless 
to retain the Burlingame idea of conciliation ; it is useless 
to talk about peace when there is no peace; itis use- 
less to think of pinching and injurious parsimony, when 
money should be freely spent for a good object; it is 
useless to attempt to conciliate 9 spmi-civilized people who 
do not understand the meaning of conciliation. The vi- 
gorous and determined measures which were the pre- 
dominating features of Lord Patuzasgron's Government 
must to some extefit replace the .views which ‘Lord 
Clarendon was led to adopt ::by: those who should have 
been wiser than to attempt to treat the Chinese as they 
would treat Europeans. 
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the immense importance to England of her trade with the 
far East. He says ‘and every body knows, and no one 
exactly likes to say, that whatever result the Chinese war 
might have, it would most assuredly in its first stage fill 
the pockets and exalt the position of all the members of 
our colony there who have wit enough to turn a good oc- 
casion to a good account.” By this, ““Mencius” would have 
us infer that the English residents in China desire a war 
because a few paltry dollars could be reaped out the wants 
of the combatants. Such a charge is slander of the worst 
kind, and when we say that ‘“‘Mencius’s,” letter is through- 
out a tissue of false charges, unwarranted inferences, and 
erroneous facts, we shall be fully excused from pursuing 
so worthless a letter any farther. 

In opposition to “ Mencius” and “ F.,” “M. N.” writes 
to the Times, proposing a certain remedy which, at the 
time it was written, had a certain practical appearance 
about it. His suggestions are perhaps worth quoting in 
their entirety, He says :— 

“ Pyeguming that Chen-kwo-Jui’s guilt is clearly proved, and that 
the Imperial Government refuse to execute him, and publish by s 
proclamation at Tientsin, and by an edict in the Peking Garetie, 
the particulars of his crime and punishment, it should then be told 
that the Forts will be occupied for period, say, of five years, and 
held at the expense of the city which has disgraced itself by the 
massacre of unoffending women, and it shonld a!so be told that if 
any armed opposition be offered to our troops the grain fleet which 
proceeds to Tientsin every year with the tribute rice will be arrest- 
ed, or that possession will be taken ofthe Shanghai arsenal or of 


the foreign-built Chinese fleet. We might, further, iasist on placing Ring out wild bells to the wild gky, 
our Legations in telegraphic communication with Taku, and I would The flying clond, the frosty light: 
suggest that Russia, also, should demand the right of extending her Th += dving in the night 
telegraph from Kiachta to Peking. Knowing our power to execute e year 1s dying in the night; 
these threats, the Government would not dare to oppose the re- Ring out, wild bells, and let him dis, 

tion of the Taku Forts, and their reteation by an Anglo- ae 
Wrench force would tend greatly to restore commercial confidence at Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Tientsin, the largest market in China for our cotton goods, and Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
would also aid, possibly, in bringing about a peaceful solution of The year is going, let him go; 
the Audience Question—a question that may soon be raised, and on ; ts 

Ring out the false, ring in the tree. 


the right decision of which will chiefly depend the future security of 
our relations with the Manchu Tartar Dynasty.” 

But, however practical his views may have been at the 
time of writing ; indeed, however forcible may have been 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 


the views taken by the various papers, all now count for Ring ont the feud of rich and poor, 
nought. France, distracted by internal dissensions, over- Ring in redress to all mankind. 
run by legions of foreign soldiers, and without a Govern- Ring ont a slowly dying cause, 
ment possessed of any right but that of possession, is not And ancient forms of party strife, 
jn a position to ally herself with England in order to punish Ring in the nobler modes of life, 


the barbarians in China. Hemmed in on all sides by foes, 
she could not devote much attention to her affairs in 
China, even though the lives of nineteen of her subjects 
had been sacrificed; and much as we lament the causes 
which have led to this result, we cannot accuse Count 


With sweeter manners, purer laws. 
Ring out the want, the care, the kin, 

The faithless coldness of the times; 

Ring out, ring out my mournfal rhyme, 


Rocuecuovart of either indifference or negleot in ac- But ring the fallen minstrel in. 
cepting the indemnity offered by the Chinese. It is a Ring ont false pride in place atid blood, 
pity that he has been obliged to do so; but he had no The civic slander and the spite; | 
alternative except to refuse compensation altogether, and Ring in the love of truth and right, 
that he could not be expected to do. The difficulty is thus adeee hanes 
settled beyond chance of re-discussion. Count Rocz. Bing in tae nn lore of gona. 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 


cHovakr has received the money, and will in due course 
pay it over to the families of those who were murdered. 
As to the English lady, the English Government will pro- 


Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 


bably accept the proportion for her family, while the Ring in the thousand years of peace. 
Russians will do likewise, and the negotiations respecting Ring in the valiant man and free, 
i aiei pape will thus ipa he poner ae The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
ot so the consequences. . rt | 
thoy have been able to commit the most fearful atrocities Bing ane newe ee : 
on innocent and unoffending women without worse Ring in the Christ - 
(Tennyson's In -Memorviam,) 


punishment than the execution of a score of criminals, con- 
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NOTIFICATION. 


The undersigned having been informed by the Japanese 
Government that foreigners may safely make excursions 
into the country around Yedo within the limits named in 
Article XI of the “ Arrangements for the settlement of 
Foreigners at Yedo” of November 1867, hereby repub- 
lishes that Article for the information of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. . 

Art. XI.—Foreigners living at Yedo shall be free to 
go where they please within the following boundaries, 
namely :—The Shintonegawa (\edo gawa), from its 
mouth as far as the guard-house at Kanamachi. From 
Kanamachi to Senji, by the Mito Road. From Senji 
along the course of the Funitagawa to Furuya no Kamigo. 
From the latter place a line drawn through the following 
villages :—Omuro, Takakura, Koyato, Ogiwara, Miyadera, 
Ishibatake, Mitsugi and Tanaka, to Hino. From Hino 
to the mouth of the Tamagawa. No obstruction shall be 
opposed to the free circulation of foreigners either by 
land or water, in every part of the city of Yedo, open to 
the Japanese public. 


(Signed,) HARRY S. PARKES, 
H. B. M.’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary. 
Yedo, December 30th, 1870. 


rr TE ENA ZO EST 


NOTICE. 


25th Kebruary, 1870. 

Mr. A. H. Parxce has this day assumed the general 
management of this Ottice. 

A!l letters and Editorial matter should be addressed to 
the Eptror only. 

All letters on busiuess relating to Advertisements, Jub- 
printing or Accounts, to be addressed to 

Tus MANAGER, 
“JAPAN MAIL” OFFICKH, 


Shipping Intelligence. 


ARRIVALS, 


Dec. 25, Madras, Brit. Str., Gaby, 1,400, from Hongkong, Mails, 
&o, to P. & O. Company. 

Dec. 265, Psyche, Dan. barg., Bentzen, 256, from Ilo Ilo, Sugar, 
to Findlay Richardson & Co. 

Dec. 26, Sunshine, Brit. Str., Wateon, 880, from Hiogo, General, 
to Aspinal Cornes & Co. 

Dec. 26, Daphne, Nor. Schr.. Osuldsen, 170, from Do Ilo, Sugar, 
to Order. 

Dec. 26, Spray, Am. Schr., Buckminster, 265, from Nagasaki, 
Coals to P. & O. Co. 

Dec. 28, Karthorine, Dan. barg., Geritinborg, 334, from Swatow, 


B , to Chinese. 
“Bec. 28, British Empire, Brit. barq., Rowe, 483, from Liverpool, 
164 days out, General, to Gutechow & Co. 
Dec. 20, Great Republic, Am. Str., Freeman. 8,000, foom San 
Francisco, Mails, dc., to P. M. 8. 8. Company. 
' Dec. 81, Costa Rica, American steamer, Williams, 2,000, from 
Shanghai vid Inland Sea, General, to P. M. 8. 8. Co. 


DEPARTURES. 


Dec. 25, Godavery, Frch. Str., Lecomtre, 1,400, for Hongkong 
Mails, &c., despatched by M. M. Company. 

Deo. 25, Hastern Isles, Brit. Str., Knight, 880, for Hiogo, General, 
despatched by Schults Reis & Co. 

ec. 26, Yangtsze, Am. Str. Strandberg, 1,180, for Hiogo, General 

despatched pf Renna ggg & Co. 

Deo. 29, Damio, Am. Str., Chauncey, for Yedo, depatched by 
Allmand & Co. 

Dec. 80, Oregonian, Am. Str., Dearborn, for Shanghai vié Southern 
Porte. Mails, &c., despatched by P. M. 8. S. Company. 

Dec. 80, Great Republic, Am. Str., Freeman, for Hongkong, Mails, 
&o., despatched by P. M. 8. 8. Company. 

Dee. 80, sriel, Am. Str., Burditt, for Hakodate, Mails, &., des- 
patched by P. M. §. 8. Company. 


PASSENGERS. 


Per Madras from Hongkong, arrived 25th instant: Mr. and 
Mrs. Hooper, two servants, Lieut. KR. 8. Hostyn. 

Per Godavéry, despatched 25th instant: For Hongkong—Mr. 
and Mrs. C. C. Williams, Mr. Mamestan. For Saigon—Messrs, 
Reelus, de Montbrun, Holcroft, Nuchebout, de Gonlhezre, Pourgnier, 
Tanneur Marguerite, Rupert, Nicollet, and 40 Sailors and Soldiers. 
For Port Said—Messrs. Bauduin, Ito, Matzubara, Itzkawa, Kong- 
haw. For Marasillese—Messrs. Odda, Sakara, Macayama, Otonikozo, 
Komutz, Matsbara, Tanjiro, Cogakakantaro, Onizino, Romeiro, 
Pont, Onemoura, Katoon, Malleval and Aymonin. 

Per Great Republic from San Francisco, arrived 29th instant, 



































For Yokohama—Mrs. Robt. Kirby, Miss Morse, lichard No. 168. 
Roundell, Rev. Wm. — oa, = M. Van d, 8S. J. Idama, THRMS FOR ADVERTISING. 

Harry. O. Wetton, O. N. Guild, E. 8. Heraka. For Shanghai— Pe es 

O. O. Kendall, R. W. Mustard, Mrs. Mury. C. West, Thos. Williams, For five lines or under $1.00 per week. 


Every additional line......... $0.20 ,, : 

Repetitions in the ‘‘ Japan Weekly Mail” one half of 
the above rates. 

Contracts may be made for 3 months, or longer, pay- 
ment in advance. 

All advertisements should be at the Office, by 4 p.. 
on the day previous to publication. The applications 
should specity the length of time for which insertion is 
required. The Advertisement will otherwise be charged 
or, uutil countermanded. 


O. Mustard, Thos. Walters. For Hongkong—thos. Arnold, D. 
Cassell, F. Colton, H. Boyer. 

Per Great Republic for Hongkong, despatched 80th instant: 
Mesers. Bulzore and servant, D. Nowroojee and servant, Hon 8S. M. 
Painter and servant, H. E. Moring, Mrs. C. A. Reed, and 8 Chinese. 

Per Oregonian, despatched 30th instant: For Hiogo—Lieut. J. 
Hoskiu, H. A. Howell. Junr, Paces, H. J. Adair, 11 Japanese, and 
75 Japanese in the steerage. Yor Nagneaki—1 Japanese Officer, 82 
Japanese in the steerage. For Shanghai—Messrs. R. B. Buker and 
servant, E. 8. Polley, 2 Japanese, 8 Chinese in the steerage. 

Per Ariel, for Hakodate, despatched 80th instant: Mr. Kahio, 
13 Japanese in the weg ak 

Per Costs Rica from Shanghai, &c., arrived Dec. 8lst: W. Mac- 
Micken and servant, H. Pelegrin, H. de Calice and servant, M. 
Zappe. G. Marshall, T, Davies, i. Moody, H. J. Hunt and servant, 
M. Mowrilyan, W. H. Taylor and servant, J.. Fraser and servant, 
G. Smith, Dr. Newton, W. H. Morse and servant, 7 Japanese Of- 
ficers, and 8 Chinese and 80 Japanese in the steerage. 


CARGO. 
Per Godacéry.for Hongkong,—1,500 packages. 





TERMs FOR SUBSCRIPTION :— 
“Japan WEEKLY Mai.” Per annu:n, $24; Six months 
$13; Three months, $7. Single Copies 50 cents. 
“Japan OverLand Matin” per annuum, $15; Six 
months $8; Three months $5; Single Copies 50 cents. 
For 5 copies and less than 10... ... ... 40 cents each. 
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Per Great Republic from San Francisco, arrived 20th instant :— fs ‘ ena oiee: Ws a> pos ae i" 

100 Barrels, 220 Gunneys, 200 Half-sacks and 280 Quarter-sacks 

Flour, 60 Sacks Oats, 160 Sacka Barley, 50 Bble. Sugar, 40 Cases 

Salad Oil, 45 Kegs Kents, 24 Cases Clocks, 20 Half-barrels Salmon, 

Hg ae lables 16 nye Leather, 8 Cases Books, 29 Boxes Fruit, THE 

g®. Provisions and Grocers, and 312 Pkgs. Merchandise. R E P 0 R T g & R E T U R . 
NS 
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Silk Shippers. 


Silk Shippers desirous of keeping statistical returns of 
the Yukohama SHipPEens OF SiLK, can be supplied with 
Books, especially ruled and printed for the purpose and 
printed slips ot Silk Shipped for transmission by the 
Muil Steamer. The slips are issued twice per month, 

“JAPAN MAIL OFFICE,” 

Yokohama, August 5th, 1870. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF 1869, 

At the open Ports of Japan, together with the General 
Summary of the ‘rade, aud a Keport on the Commercial 
System of Osaka have been this duy published, bound 
in @ convenient furm aud may by hud vn application at 
the Japan Mail Otiice. 


Price, ‘Three Dollars. 
Yokohama, July Yth, lo7u. 
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Name. 
eee eae 
Acantha Grange 
Atalanta Tullis 
Chieftain Mc Minnes 
Clan Alpine Becket 
Costa Kica Williams 
Golden Age Cobb 
Madras Gaby 
Malacca ‘Kier 
Mowtan Hussey 
Ohen Mara Mancini 
Otag? 

Rhein Froom 
Sunshine Watson 
Wilhelmine Emma Donaldson 


Nama. 


Adelhied 
Albatros 
Andreas 

Arabie 


Baltic 

Belted Will 
British Empire 
Carnarvon Unstie 


Carl 

Coulnakyle 
Daphne 

Falke 

Gaucho 

G. U. Ray 

Juan Rattray 
Kartharine 
Katie 

Landrost Brown 


Maria 

Mary Miller 
Neue Grenada 
Pulma 
Panama 
Persia 
Princess 
Psyche 

Royal Minstrel 
Solent 

Spray 


Stag 
Stephanie 
Triton 


CaPTalF 


—_—— _ eee 


pee 


Voge 
Larusen 
Ebert 
Migneot 
Jessen 
[loffman 
Rowe 


| Terry 


be 


Petersen 


a 

Osuidsen 
Gottache 
Stooks 
Christie 
Wiliams 
Geritinborg 
W orkmeister 
Vou Harten 
Loren! zen 
Tuy lor 
Bauer 
Juigar 


Neilson 


Stranbeck 


Johnson 
Bentzen 
Cottier 
Meldrum 
Buckminster 


Schulte 
Asmuseed 
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Brit. Str. 
Brit. Str. 
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Shanghai 
Hiogo 
Hiogo 
Hongkong 
Shanghai, 


Shanghai, &o. 


Hongkong 
Liverpool 
Hiogo 
Kobé 
Chefoo 
Hiogo 
Hiogo 
Cruise 


Dec. 22 
Sept. 24 
Sept. 5 
July 31 
Dec. 31 
Oct. 21 
Dec. 25 
Aug. 1 
Noy. 380 
Aug. 17 
Jan. 28 
Aug. 22 
Dec. 26 
Nor. 30 





graa& Rie, Tons. |  Faom ABBIVED. 
ee ae | ———<— =e 
N.G. sre g10 | Niigata Aug 1 
N.G.barq., 400 Saigon July 16 
N. G. ship 805 | Saigon July 24 
Fr. barq- 380 | Saigon Bept. 5 
N.G. barq- 321 | Taka Aug. 24 
Brit. barq.| 420 | Hongkong Oct. 23 
Brit. barq. 483 | Liverpool Dec. 25 
Brit. bard. 728 Liverpool Oct. 25 
N. G. brig g15 | Taku Aug. 17 
Brit. ship London Dec. 4 
Nor. Schr.| 179 Lio Lio Deo. ~26 
N. G. brig) 3v0 Nagasaki Aug. 7 
Brit. barq, 380 | Yokoska Sept. 3 
Brit barq.| 356 | Saigon Oct. 26 
Am. barq.- 480 | Yokosksa Dec. 3&8 
Dan. barq- $24 | Swatow Dec 28 
N. G. ship) gsU | Saigon July 20 
\.G.barg.| 300 Newchwang Aug. 17 
N.G. barq- 298 | Amoy June 17 
Brit. barq- 262 | Newchwang Oct. 20 
N. G. barq: 29% | Saigon July 19 
N.G.barg.| 390 | Hongkong July 24 
N. G. barq.| 350 | Saigon July 25 
N.G. barq.| 5 | Saigon Aug. 16 
N. @. brig. 230 Hongkong Aug. 17 | 
Dan. barq. 256 | Lio Llo Dec. 2° 
brit bard | 447 | Saigon Oot. 23 
Brit. slip | London Dec. 22 
Am, Selir. 265 | Nagasaki Dec. 26 
Brit. barq. 258 | Baukok June 24 
N.G. bar |. 300 | Saigon July 14 
N.G. ship) 680 | Hongkong July 31 
| 
wak IN 





NaMs. Guxs 
—— 
Barris Bingen? : 
_— Alma 8 
FRENCH 4), pleix 13 
Lino’ 
Venus 22 
—I[daho 8 
AMERICAN: Beuisi® 14 
_—Herths 
NorRTH GERMAN Meduse 
—Almas 7 


Digitized by Google 


Jor the Proprietors 





Jas. O. Fraser & Co. 
Walsh Hall & Co. 
Almand & Co. 
Textor & Oo. 
Japanese | 
Aspinall ge, & Oo. 
Siber & Brennwald 


(Dec. 81, 1870. | 





er 


MERCHANT SAILING VESSELS. 
‘ Tsrespm 


ConsiGness. 


Japanese Government 
L. Kniffler & Oo. 
Schultze Reis & Co. 
Vy. Aymonin & 
Chinese 

Order 

Gutechow & Co. 
Gilman & Oo. 

Smith Baker & Oo. 
Gilman & Co. 

Order 

L. Kniffler & Co. 
Fabre Boerne & Oo. 
Augustine Heard & Oo. 
Walsh, Hall & Co. 
Chinese 

Chinese 

L. Kniffler & Co. 
Grauert & Co. 
Aspinall, Oornes & Oo. 
L. Knitter & Co. 

L. Kniffler & Co. 

N. I. Company 
Chinese 

(Chinese 


Findlay Richardson & Co. 


Wilkin & Robison 
Aspinall Cornes & Oo. 
Pp. & O. Company 
Augustine Heard & Oo. 
Grosser & Uo. 

L. Kniller & Co. 


PORT: 


‘New York 


ComMaSDBB- 











Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
New York 
U noertain 
U noertain 
Uneertain 


Uncertain 
Hongkong 
Uneertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
New York 
New York 
Uncertain 
Uncertain 
Unoertain 
C 





Tons | oat DxscaiPtion. 
IRRERN, [bene epee te 
666 160 Gun- Vessel Commander Pritchard 
1,100 Iron Clad Corte. Captain de Pritabuer 
900 450 Corvette Commander 
Gunboat Captain Leixert 
2,500 500 Frigate Commander Bigrel 
8,700 Store-Ship Lieut. Commander Wallace 
1,122 500 Corvette — Commander L. A. Kimberley 
pew mast. 
1,700 te Captain Kohien 
969 Corvette Captain Straben 
1,600 860 Corvette Captain Brylkin 


Homura Road, Yokohama 


at the Japan Mail Office, 168, 
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